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REPORT 


OF    THE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY   INVESTIGATING 

COMMISSION 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  561  of  the 
laws  of  1911  and  to  chapter  21  of  the  laws  of  1912,  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  state  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  labor  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  generally,  hereby  submits  the  following 
report. 

The  Ceeatio:?^  of  the  Commmission 

This  Commission  owes  its  creation  to  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  factories  of 
the  state.  The  public  had  been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  fire 
occurring  in  New  York  City  on  March  25,  1911,  in  the  factory 
of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company,  in  which  145  employees,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  lost  their  lives.  The  conviction  was  wide- 
spread that  so  appalling  a  disaster  must  have  been  due  to  condi- 
tions resulting  from  neglect.  In  full  conformity,  therefore,  with 
public  sentiment,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  resolv- 
ing to  leave  nothing  undone  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  working  within  its  bounds,  enacted  chapter  561  of 
the  laws  of  1911  creating  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission. 

Pursuant  to  this  chapter  the  following  commission  was 
appointed  : 

From  the  Senate : 

Robert  F.  Wagner 
Charles  M.  Hamilton. 
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From  the  Assembly: 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Edward  D.  Jackson 

Cyrus  W.  Phillips. 
By  the  Governor: 

Simon  Brentano 

Robert  E.  Dowling 

Mary  E.  Dreier 

Samuel  Gompers. 

The  Authority  and  Scope  of  the  Commission 
The  Commission  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  was  conducted. 
Its  authority  was  to  include  the  investigation  of  matters  affecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  operatives  and  the  security  of  the 
public,  to  the  end  that  remedial  legislation  might  be  enacted  to 
protect  from  danger  to  life  and  health,  all  workers  in  existing  or 
future  structures  used  or  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
It  was  further  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  to  appoint  counsel,  secre- 
tary, stenographers  and  necessary  assistants.  In  general  it  was 
to  have  the  regular  powers  of  a  legislative  committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services,  but  were  to  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  expenses. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation,  as  outlined  in  the  act  creating 
the  Commission,  was  properly  very  broad ;  for  a  fire,  such  as  led 
immediately  to  the  creation  of  the  Commission,  is  fortunately  of 
rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial  accidents,  poison- 
ings, and  diseases  maim  or  disable  in  the  state  and  nation  tens 
of  thousands  every  year.  Insufficient  ventilation,  bad  sanitation, 
and  long  hours  of  labor  also  work  their  deadly  effects.  Consider- 
ation of  these  and  other  constant  menaces  to  the  safety  and  health 
of  industrial  workers  determined  the  Commission  not  to  limit 
itself  merely  to  the  study  of  the  fire  hazard  in  factory  buildings, 
but  to  extend  its  activities  to  various  other  phases  of  factory  life, 
such  as  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  sanitation,  acci- 
dent prevention  and  industrial  poisoning  and  diseases.  The  labor 
of  the  Commission,  in  brief,  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  human  life. 


Report  of  Commission. 
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The  Commission  was  organized  on  the  17th  day  of  August, 
1911,  by  the  election  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  as  Chairman, 
and  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Vice-Chairman.  Frank  A.  Tierney 
was  selected  as  Secretary.  The  Commission  appointed  Abram 
I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel,  and  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant 
Counsel. 

WoEK  of  Commission  in  1911 

The  Commission  retained  Dr.  George  M.  Price  as  its  expert 
in  general  charge  of  the  work  of  inspection  and  sanitation.  Dr. 
Price  immediately  organized  a  corps  of  inspectors  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Commission  also  retained  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter  as 
advisory  expert  on  the  fire  problem. 

The  Commission  held  public  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
in  New  York  City  and  in  all  other  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  in  the  state,  and  conducted  the  following  investigations : 

1.  General  sanitary  investigation  of  factories  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class. 

2.  Fire-hazard  in  factories. 

3.  Conditions  in  bakeries  and  physical  examination  of  bakers 
employed  therein. 

4.  Lead  poisoning  and  arsenical  poisoning. 

5.  Women's  trades. 

6.  An  industrial  survey  of  a  selected  area  in  New  York  City. 

7.  Preliminary  investigation  of  child  labor  in  tenement  houses. 

The  results  of  all  these  investigations  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  Commission's  preliminary  report.  This  report  together  with 
the  minutes  of  the  public  hearings  and  the  bills  recommended 
by  the  Commission  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  on  March 
Ist,  1912.  The  following  bills  recommended  by  the  Commission 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  and  have  become  laws: 

Labor  Law. 

1.  Registration  of  factories ge^^  gg 

2.  Physical  examination  of  children   before  employ- 

ment certificate  is  issued gee.  7i 
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ings, and  diseases  maim  or  disable  in  the  state  and  nation  tens 
of  thousands  every  year.  Insufficient  ventilation,  bad  sanitation, 
and  long  hours  of  labor  also  work  their  deadly  effects.  Consider- 
ation of  these  and  other  constant  menaces  to  the  safety  and  health 
of  industrial  workers  determined  the  Commission  not  to  limit 
itself  merely  to  the  study  of  the  fire  hazard  in  factory  buildings, 
but  to  extend  its  activities  to  various  other  phases  of  factory  life, 
such  as  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  sanitation,  acci- 
dent prevention  and  industrial  poisoning  and  diseases.  The  labor 
of  the  Commission,  in  brief,  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  human  life. 
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The  Commission  was  organized  on  the  iTth  day  of  August, 
1911,  by  the  election  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  as  Chairman, 
and  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Vice-Chairman.  Frank  A.  Tiernev 
was  selected  as  Secretary.  The  Commission  appointed  Abram 
I.  Elkus,  Chief  Counsel,  and  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  Assistant 
Counsel. 

Work  of  Commission  in  1911 

The  Commission  retained  Dr.  George  M.  Price  as  its  expert 
in  general  charge  of  the  work  of  inspection  and  sanitation.  Dr. 
Price  immediately  organized  a  corps  of  inspectors  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Commission  also  retained  Mr.  H.  F.  J.  Porter  as 
advisory  expert  on  the  fire  problem. 

The  Commission  held  public  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
in  New  York  City  and  in  all  other  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  in  the  state,  and  conducted  the  following  investigations : 

1.  General  sanitary  investigation  of  factories  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class. 

2.  Fire-hazard  in  factories. 

3.  Conditions  in  bakeries  and  physical  examination  of  bakers 
employed  therein. 

4.  Lead  poisoning  and  arsenical  poisoning. 

5.  Women's  trades. 

6.  An  industrial  survey  of  a  selected  area  in  New  York  City. 

7.  Preliminary  investigation  of  child  labor  in  tenement  houses. 

The  results  of  all  these  investigations  are  fully  set  forth  in 
the  Commission's  preliminary  report.  This  report  together  with 
the  minutes  of  the  public  hearings  and  the  bills  recommended 
by  the  Commission  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  on  March 
1st,  1912.  The  following  bills  recommended  by  the  Commission 
were  passed  by  the  legislature  and  have  become  laws: 

Labor  Law. 

1.  Registration  of  factories Sec.  69 

2.  Physical  examination  of   children   before  employ- 

ment certificate  is  issued Sec.  71 
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3.  Fire  drills Sec.  83a 

4.  Automatic  sprinklers Sec.  83b 

5.  Fire  prevention ;  removal  of  rubbish ;  fireproof  recep- 

tacles for  waste  material ;  protection  of  gas  jets ; 
prohibition  of  smoking  in  factories Sec.  83c 

6.  Prohibition  of  the  eating  of  lunch  in  rooms  where 

poisonous  substances  are  prepared  or  generated 
in  the  process  of  manufacture ;  adequate  hot  and 
cold  washing  facilities  for  such  establishments.  .    Sec.  89a 

7.  Employment    prohibited    of    women    within    four 

weeks  after  child-birth Sec.  93a 

8.  Summary  power  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  over 

unclean  and  unsanitary  factories Sec.    95 

On  March  6th,  1912,  chapter  21  of  the  laws  of  1912  was 
passed  extending  the  time  of  the  Commission  within  which  it 
might  continue  its  investigations  and  submit  its  complete  report, 
to  January  15,  1913.  This  act  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  cities  throughout  the  state  and  also  empowered 
the  Commission  to  investigate  general  conditions  in  mercantile 
establishments. 

Work  of  the  Commission  since  Makch  6th,  1912 
After  March,  1912,  the  Commission  continued  its  investiga- 
tions with  the  organization  previously  mentioned;  except  that 
James  P.  Whiskeman,  C.  E.,  was  retained  as  advisory  expert  on 
the  fire  problem,  and  in  December,  1912,  Mr.  Laurence  Arnold 
Tanzer,  and  Mr.  Clarence  King  of  the  Legislative  Bill-Drafting 
Bureau  of  Columbia  University,  were  retained  to  assist  in  the 
drafting   of  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

In  1912  the  Commission  conducted  the  following  investiga- 
tions : 

INVESTIGATIONS 
1.     General  Sanitary  Investigation 
This  investigation  w^hich  was  commenced  in  1911   was  con- 
tinued in  1912  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Price  with  a  staff  of 
six  field  inspectors,  who  were  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  spe- 
cial investigators  and  experts. 
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The  investigation  of  1911  covered  1,836  industrial  establish- 
ments in  which  63,374  wage  earners  were  employed,  and  included 
9  cities  of  the  state. 

The  investigation  of  1912  covered  1,338  industrial  establish- 
ments in  which  125,961  wage  earners  were  employed,  and 
included  45  cities  of  the  state.  The  entire  number  of  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  general  sanitary  investigations  for  1911  and 
1912  was  3,176  in  which  189,335  wage  earners  were  employed. 
These  do  not  include  some  400  establishments  that  were  inspected 
in  Rochester  in  December,  1912,  and  numerous  establishments 
inspected  by  experts  whom  the  Commission  had  retained  to 
examine  different  phases  of  the  chemical  industry  in  this  state. 

The  general  sanitary  investigation  covered  such  matters  as  the 
location  and  construction  of  factories,  their  light  and  illumina- 
tion, heating  and  ventilation,  water  supply  and  washing  service, 
toilet  accommodations,  dressing  and  lunch  rooms,  and  general 
cleanliness. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  director  of  investigation  in  Appendix  II,  chapters  1  and  2. 

2.     The  Fire  Problem 

This  investigation  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  James 
P.  Whiskeman,  C.  E.,  under  whose  supervision  several  hundred 
factories  in  New  York  City  and  other  cities  of  the  state  were 
inspected.  Mr.  Whiskeman's  report  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix III.  ^^ 

8.     Manufacturing  In  Tenement  Houses 

This  investigation  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  C.  Watson,  who  was  assisted  by  a  force  of  eleven  field 
inspectors.  It  covered  conditions  under  which  manufacturing 
was  carried  on  in  tenement  houses  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
fifteen  other  cities  of  the  state.  The  investigation  embraced  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  their  homes,  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  they  worked,  and  wages. 

Miss  Watson's  report  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  IV. 

4.     Conditions  In  the  Canneries 

This  investigation  was   conducted   under  the   supervision   of 
Zenas  L.  Potter,  with  the  assistance  of  nine  investigators,  several 
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of  whom  found  employment  in  the  canneries  in  order  to  observe 
working  conditions  at  first  hand.  The  investigation  was  a  com- 
prehensive one  and  included  practically  every  cannery  in  the 
state.  It  covered  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the 
canneries  and  cannery  sheds,  their  hours  of  labor,  the  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  canneries,  and  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
employees.    Mr.  Potter's  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  V. 

5.  Night  Work  of  Women 

This  investigation  was  made  by  Miss  G.  Potter  and  Miss  G.  E. 
Smith,  who  obtained  the  personal  histories  of  100  night  workers 
in  a  large  industrial  establishment  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  where  there  was  a  regular  night  shift  of  women.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Appendix  II, 
chapter  3. 

6.  The  Tobacco  Industry 

This  investigation  covered  251  establishments  consisting  of  472 
separate  shops  in  which  15,594  persons  were  employed.  In  con- 
nection with  this  investigation  a  physical  examination  was  made 
by  Dr.  Fanny  Dembo  of  600  women  workers  in  the  various 
tobacco  factories.  This  is  the  first  medical  examination  that  has 
ever  been  made  of  so  large  a  number  of  women  workers  in  fac- 
tories. The  results  of  the  sanitary  investigation  and  physical 
examination  of  the  workers  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  II,  chap- 
ter 5. 

7.  The  Printing  Industry 

This  investigation  covered  348  separate  printing  places  in  which 
9,047  persons,  of  whom  14.7%  were  women,  were  found  employed. 
The  printing  establishments  inspected  were  distributed  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  although  the  majority  were  in  New  York  City.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  II,  chap- 
ter 6. 

8.     Investigation  of  Dangerous  Trades 

The  Chemical  Industry 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Price,  142  chemical  establish- 
ments were  inspected.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  set 
forth  in  Appendix  II,  chapter  4. 
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Wood  Alcohol 

An  important  study  was  made  by  the  Commission  of  wood 
alcohol  or  methyl  and  its  effect  on  workers.  This  investigation 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  Baskerville,  Ph.  D., 
F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  director  of  the  laboratory 
of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  several  assistants. 
Prof.  Baskerville's  services  were  gratuitous  and  the  Commission 
takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  report.  Prof.  Baskerville's 
report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VI. 

Commercial  Acids 

Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  was  retained  as  chemical  expert  by 
the  Commission  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  various  commercial  acids  and  their  effects  upon  those 
employed  to  manufacture  them  or  to  use  them  in  manufacturing 
processes.  Dr.  McKenna's  report  on  "  The  Dangers  to  Workers 
in  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Commercial  Acids,"  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  VII. 

Lead  Poisoning 

In  1911  a  study  of  lead  poisoning  in  ]^ew  York  City  was  made 
for  the  Commission  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  whose  findings  appear 
in  the  Commission's  preliminary  report.  In  1912  an  additional 
investigation  of  a  large  number  of  lead  works  and  establishments 
in  other  cities  of  the  state  where  lead  is  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  was  made  by  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers,  M.  D.,  medical 
inspector  of  the  state  department  of  labor  with  the  assistance  of 
John  H.  Vogt,  B.  S.,  a  factory  inspector,  who  were  assigned  to 
the  Commission  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor.    Dr.  Rogers'  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  VIII. 

Miscellaneous  Reports 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  investigations  and  studies  relating 
to  dangerous  trades  were  made  for  the  Commission  as  follows : 

^- — Report  of  the  inspection  of  establishments  producing, 
refining,  or  using  wood  alcohol,  by  Frederick  E.  Breithut,  Sc.  D., 
of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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B. —  Tables  compiled  by  Jacob  Feldbaiim,  B.  S.,  showing  the 
accidents  and  dangers  in  the  chemical  industries  in  New  York 
State  as  compared  with  those  of  various  European  countries. 

C. —  Detailed  description  of  forty  accidents  occurring  in  chem- 
ical establishments  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  Miss  G.  Potter. 

D. —  Histories  of  31  cases  of  lead  poisoning  traced  to  chemical 
establishments  in  Niagara  Falls,  by  Miss  G.  E.  Smith. 

E. —  Personal  histories  of  132  chemical  workers  in  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls,  by  Marie  S.  Orenstein,  M.  A.,  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  labor. 

F. —  Diseases  of  the  ear  and  upper  respiratory  tract  among 
workers  in  factories,  by  Otto  Glogau,  M.  D.  This  report  embraced 
the  physical  examination  of  155  employees  in  six  factories  in 
the  ostrich  feather,  fur,  and  cordage  industries.  The  services  of 
Dr.  Glogau  were  rendered  without  compensation  and  the  Com- 
mission desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  assist- 
ance and  co-operation. 

The  foregoing  reports  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II,  chapter  7. 

9.     Mercantile  Investigation 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  department  stores  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  was  made  by  the  Commission.  The 
conditions  of  employment  particularly  of  women  and  children 
were  studied  in  216  establishments  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  and 
Rochester,  and  in  six  cities  of  the  second  class.  Attention  was 
directed  especially  to  hours  of  labor,  physical  conditions,  and 
wages.  The  investigation  was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Pauline  Goldmark  and  George  A.  Hall.  Five  investigators 
were  engaged  for  the  field  work.  The  report  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  IX. 

The  Commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  faith- 
ful, conscientious,  and  able  services  rendered  by  all  those  in 
charge  of  the  various  investigations,  and  by  their  assistants. 

Public  Hearings 

In  1912  the  Commission  held  30  public  hearings  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Troy,  Albany, 
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Yonkers,  and  Niagara  Falls.     At  these  hearings  259  witnesses 
were  examined  and  3,557  pages  of  testimony  were  taken. 

Hearings  in  Connection  with  Inspections  of  Factories 

On  General  Factory  Conditions 

The  Commission  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  make  personal 
inspections  of  a  number  of  factories  throughout  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  working  conditions  at  first  hand.  Accord- 
ingly, about  fifty  factories  in  all  were  inspected  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  cities  previously  mentioned  and  also  in  Little  Falls 
and  Auburn.  In  many  cases  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers 
and  of  the  employees  was  taken  in  the  course  of  these  inspections. 

On  Conditions  in  Canneries 

The  members  of  the  Commission  devoted  a  week  in  August  to 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  canneries  of  the  State.  In  all,  six 
canneries,  in  the  cities  of  Rome,  Canastota,  Auburn,  Geneva, 
Albion  and  Batavia  were  inspected  officially  by  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  They  went  from  cannery  to  cannery  and  took 
the  testimony  of  the  canners,  the  superintendents,  and  foremen, 
and  of  the  women  and  children  found  there  at  work. 

Executive  Sessions 

In  addition  to  the  many  executive  sessions  of  the  Commission, 
which  had  been  called  to  determine  its  organization,  the  investi- 
gations to  be  conducted,  and  the  recommendations  for  remedial 
legislation,  the  Commission  also  held  the  following  executive  ses- 
sions for  employees  who  wished  to  appear  and  to  testify  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  worked : 

1.  Executive  session  for  foundry  workers,  held  in  Albany. 

2.  Executive  session  for  employees  in  department  stores,  held 
in  New  York  City. 

3.  Executive  session  for  those  affected  by  lead  poisoning  in 
factories  in  Niagara  Falls,  held  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Issuance  of  Tentative  Bills 

The  Commission  followed  the  procedure  of  issuing  early  in 
the  fall,  in  the  form  of  proposed  bills,  the  most  important  recom- 
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mendations  that  had  been  received  for  remedial  legislation.  These 
tentative  bills  embodied  recommendations,  none  of  which  had  been 
formally  passed  upon  by  the  Commission.  In  fact  certain  mem- 
bers  of  the  Commission  had  expressed  individually  their  disap- 
proval of  the  enactment  of  some  of  them.  The  Commission, 
however,  believed  that  all  those  who  were  interested  in  its  work 
or  who  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation  suggested,  were  entitled 
to  know  precisely  the  recommendations  which  had  been  received 
from  various  sources  and  were  then  under  consideration.  This 
method  has  proved  very  successful.  About  thirty  tentative  bills, 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  Commission's  work,  were 
sent  to  several  thousand  persons  throughout  the  state.  As  a  result, 
suggestions  and  criticisms  were  received  from  all  of  the  various 
interests.  Associations  of  employers  and  of  employees,  scientific 
societies  and  social  organizations  formed  committees  to  consider 
the  proposed  bills.  From  many  of  these  were  received  briefs  and 
memoranda.  Beyond  doubt  the  issuance  of  these  tentative  bills 
created  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  and  gave 
to  it  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  very  many 
employers,  employees,  social  workers,  and  experts  throughout  the 
state.  The  bills  proposed  were  discussed  in  general  at  the  public 
hearings  referred  to  above.  The  following  public  hearings  wore 
also  held  to  discuss  in  particular  the  proposed  bills  dealing  with 
special  subjects. 
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November  25,  in  Albany,  the  foundry  bill  and  the  employment  of 

women  in  core  rooms. 
November  26,  in  Albany,  cannery  legislation. 
December  2nd,   in  New  York  City,  the  reorganization  of  the 

labor  department. 
December  3rd,  in  New  York  City,  bakeries. 
December  4th,  in  New  York  City,  the  fire  problem. 
December  5th,  in  New  York  City,  home  work  in  tenement  houses. 
December  6th,  in  New  York  City,  the  employment  of  women  and 

children. 


Appreciation  of  Assistance  Rendered  to  the  Commission 

The  Commission  owes  much  of  what  it  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish to  the  active  assistance  and  co-operation  received  throughout 
its  work  from  numerous  civic  and  social  organizations  and  from 
many  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  have  given  it  their 
encouragement  and  support  and  placed  at  its  disposal  their  time, 
knowledge,  and  experience. 

In  particular  we  desire  to  express  to  the  Hon.  John  Williams, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  assistance  and  counsel,  and  of  his  courtesy  in  assign- 
ing to  the  Commission  inspectors  from  his  department  who  aided 
us  very  materially  in  our  investigations. 

We  also  gratefully  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Consumers'  League  for  their  assistance  and 
co-operation  in  connection  with  the  cannery  and  homework  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Commission  and  to  the  Legislative  Bill 
Drafting  Bureau  of  Columbia  University  for  its  assistance  in  the 
drafting  of  bills. 

We  thank  especially  Miss  Pauline  Goldmark  not  only  for  her 
able  assistance  in  the  mercantile  investigation  but  also  for  her 
advice  and  counsel  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion also  to  the  following  men  and  women  who  have  very  gener- 
ously assisted  the  Commission  in  its  work: 

Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  Dr.  E.  M.  Alger,  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Benja- 
min, Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Brady,  'Mr. 
Frank  T.  Chapman,  Mr.  Frank  K.  Chew,  Mr.  Julius  Henrv 
Cohen,  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Mr.  John  A.  Fitch,  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Josephine  Groldmark,  Mr.  George  A.  Hall, 
Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Dr.  H.  E.  Ives,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Paul  Kennaday,  Mr. 
D.  D.  Kimball,  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  Mr.  C.  L.  Law,  Mr. 
Walter  Lindner,  Prof.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Mr.  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  Hon.  Alexander  C.  MacNulty,  Mr.  W.  W.  Macon,  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Marks,  Mr.  F.  J.  Millar,  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Mr.  D.  W.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
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Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Mr.  Allan  Eobinson, 
Mr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  Prof.  Henry  R.  Seager,  Prof.  Vladimir 
Simkhovitcli,  Mr.  C.  H.  Stickney,  Dr.  W.  H.  Tolman,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Tomlin,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  Mr. 
Oswald  G.  Villard,  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Mr.  A.  F.  Weber,  Mr. 
Mornay  Williams,  Prof.  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow. 

We  also  warmly  thank  the  scores  of  others  who  assisted  us  with 
their  views  and  suggestions  at  public  hearings  and  at  private 

conferences. 

Policy  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  be  fair  and  just  in  its 
investigations  and  in  its  findings.  In  no  case  has  the  inquiry 
been  partial.  We  have  given  to  everyone  interested  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  at  public  hearings  and  at  private  conferences. 
Notice  of  our  public  hearings  was  given  weeks  in  advance  and 
they  were  all  largely  attended. 

At  the  hearing,  for  instance,  on  cannery  legislation  there  were 
more  than  twenty  canners  present  accompanied  by  counsel.  At 
the  hearing  on  the  foundry  bill  twenty-five  foundry  owners  of  this 
state  and  the  representatives  of  the  Molders'  Unions  appeared. 
At  the  hearing  on  bakery  legislation  the  master  bakers  of  the 
state  and  of  New  York  City,  representatives  of  bakers'  unions, 
and  health  officials  were  present.  At  every  public  hearing,  in 
short,  we  endeavored  to  have  all  sides  represented,  and  to  receive 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  all  divergent  interests. 

We  permitted  the  cross-examination  of  our  own  inspectors  and 
investigators  by  parties  in  interest  and  by  their  counsel,—  a  most 
novel  procedure  for  an  investigating  commission.  We  allowed 
parties  in  interest  to  call  witnesses  and  to  have  their  own  counsel 

examine  them. 

At  no  time  have  we  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  were  an 
investigating  commission,  not  a  prosecuting  or  persecuting  com- 
mission. As  in  our  investigations,  so  in  the  recommendations 
that  we  are  submitting,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  what  was  fail? 
and  reasonable  to  all  concerned  —  the  manufacturer,  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  public  whose  representatives  we  are. 

A  series  of  bills  that  embody  our  recommendations  are  set  forth 
in  Appendix  I.  In  the  drafting  of  these  bills  we  have  had  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  number  of  experts. 
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The  question  has  been  raised  repeatedly:  What  effect  will 
new  laws  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  working  people 
have  on  the  industries  of  the  state?  The  Commission  believes 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  any  industry.  We  believe 
that  our  industries  should  be  not  only  unhampered,  but  even  aided 
and  assisted  in  their  growth  and  development  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  afford  better  and  more  remunerative  employment  to 
the  people;  but  we  believe  just  as  firmly  that  no  reasonable 
requirement  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  will  injure 
any  industry.  Enlightened  manufacturers  have  appeared  before 
the  Commission  in  different  cities  of  the  state  and  asserted  that 
an  improvement  in  working  conditions  means  an  increase  in  effi- 
ciency and  pays  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  believe  that  human  life  is  sacred 
and  must  be  placed  above  monetary  considerations.  The  broad 
aim  of  government  is  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  the  gov- 
erned. No  government  is  properly  performing  its  functions  when 
it  permits  the  working  people  within  its  bounds  to  be  employed 
under  unsanitary  conditions,  when  it  fails  to  protect  them  from 
preventable  disease  and  accident,  when  it  permits  the  premature 
employment  of  young  children,  and  the  excessive  toil  of  women. 
Short  sighted  indeed  is  the  policy  of  any  state  that  permits  the 
waste  of  its  human  assets. 

The  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  Grovemor  of  the  state,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  on  January  Ist,  1913,  said: 

"  If  Americans  would  excel  other  nations  in  commerce,  in  man- 
ufacture, in  science,  in  intellectual  growth,  and  in  all  other 
humane  attainments,  we  must  first  possess  a  people  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  fit  and  sound.  Any  achievement  that  is 
purchased  by  the  continual  sacrifice  of  human  life  does  not  advance 
our  material  resources  but  detracts  from  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
We  must  now  convince  employers  that  any  industry  that  saps  the 
vitality  and  destroys  the  initiative  of  the  workers  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  menaces  the  general  welfare 
of  the  government." 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  principles  that  this  report  is  submitted. 
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THE  LABOR  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION 

Laws  enacted  to  protect  industrial  workers  and  to  improve 
their  condition,  are  of  little  value  unless  adequate  machinery  of 
government  be  provided  to  administer  them  intelligently  and  to 
enforce  them  effectively.  The  labor  department  is  charged  with 
administering  the  statutes  dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  the  industries  of  the 
state.  There  are  in  this  state  over  40,000  factories  in  which 
1,250,000  workers  are  employed.  If  to  these  is  added  the  many 
thousands  of  employees  in  mercantile  establishments,  the  workers 
in  tenement  houses,  those  employed  in  tunnels,  mines  and  caissons 
and  those  engaged  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  well-being  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  workers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  therefore  be  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  state.  Up  to  the  present  however,  this  department  has 
occupied  a  minor  position,  and  imtil  recent  years  practically  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  it  to  a  position  of  prominence 
commensurate  with  its  important  duties  and  functions. 

In  this,  the  greatest  industrial  state  of  the  union,  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  state's  most 
precious  asset,  the  workers  within  its  bounds.  Consequently, 
very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  department  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  safe  and  sanitary  working 
conditions. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  year  1912,  covering  all  its  varied  activities,  was  about 
$320,000.  This  was  a  large  increase  over  appropriations  in 
former  years  but  nevertheless,  was  so  utterly  inadequate  as  to 
make  impossible  even  an  attempt  to  enforce  all  the  laws  dealing 
with  the  health  and  safety  of  workers. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  October  1st,  1911,  says,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the 
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bureau  of  factory  inspection,  with  which  this  Commission  is  most 
directly  concerned: 

**  No  claim  is  herein  set  up  that  the  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  compel  the  maintenance  of  proper  standards  at  all  times 
in  every  place  falling  within  its  jurisdiction.  I  can  only 
repeat  what  was  said  before,  that  one  or  two  visits  a  year  are 
not  enough.  We  cannot  by  such  insufficient  observations  find 
out  infractions  of  the  law  and  apply  the  remedies.  The 
Legislature  of  1911  provided  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
field  and  office  staff  of  the  Bureau,  but  even  when  fully 
equipped  according  to  the  improved  plan  of  organization,  its 
field  force  will  remain  inadequate  to  enforce  the  law.'' 

City  departments  do  practically  nothing  to  remedy  defective 
conditions  in  factories,  and  very  little  with  regard  to  mercantile 
establishments.  The  Department  of  Labor  alone  must  do  this 
important  work.  The  state  has  properly  assumed  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  health  and  safety  of  its  industrial  workers  and 
local  authorities  rely  upon  the  state  to  see  that  this  duty  is 
performed. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  state  has  not  in  the 
past  fully  discharged  this  duty.  Imperfect  laws  and  inadequate 
machinery  for  their  enforcement  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  annual  waste  of  human  life  in  our  industrial  establishments, 
a  waste  due  to  unsanitary  conditions  and  preventable  accidents 
and  disease. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Present  System  of  Factory  Inspection 

The  principal  work  of  the  department  consists  in  the  inspection 
of  factories  and  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees.  To  this^  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment's work  the  Commission  has  devoted  much  attention. 

That  the  present  system  of  factory  inspection  in  this  state  is 
inadequate,  is  the  opinion  of  every  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  Commission  at  public  hearings  and  at  executive  sessions.  This 
opinion  finds  expression  in  the  many  briefs  p.nd  memoranda 
received  from  various  sources.  It  is  shared  by  representative 
employees  and  employers,  by  civic  organizations  interested  in 
labor  conditions,  and  by  those  at  the  head  of  the  department  itself. 
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This  inadequacy  of  factory  inspection  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  statutes  and  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors, 
especially,  inspectors  of  scientific  and  technical  training.  Inspec- 
tions of  factories  are  infrequent.  Some  factories  are  not  inspected 
as  often  as  once  a  year.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pre- 
vention of  industrial  poisoning  and  diseases,  or  to  the  supervision 
of  workers  employed  in  dangerous  trades. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  confined  it  efforts  to  acting  as 
a  police  department,  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  viola- 
tions of  particular  provisions  in  the  statutes.  It  has  failed  utterly 
in  developing  its  true  function  as  a  department  of  education,  for 
establishing  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  worker 
and  employer,  and  for  enlisting  their  active  co-operation  not  only 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  but  in  the  steady  and  constant 
improvement  of  working  conditions. 

The  Present  Labor  Law 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  administration  of  the  labor  law  in 
the  state  of  New  York  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  defects  in  the 
law  itself.  Many  provisions  of  the  labor  law  now  in  force  are 
so  imperfect,  inadequate  or  antiquated  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  administration. 

The  labor  law  is  framed  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a  mistaken 
theory,  that  the  requirements  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  should  all  be  expressed  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  statute  itself.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  this  theory  has 
led  to  the  enactment  of  provisions,  so  specific  and  rigid  in  their 
requirements  as  to  make  their  enforcement  in  many  cases,  unjust, 
or  even  impossible.  They  fail  to  take  into  account  the  varying 
conditions  in  different  industries.  In  some  instances  where  the 
impossibility  of  setting  a  rigid  standard  for  all  cases  was  manifest, 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made  so  vague  and  indefinite  that 
their  meaning  or  application  could  not  be  determined  at  all,  or 
had  to  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  an  administrative  discretion, 
a  one-man  discretion,  so  arbitrary  in  character  and  so  calculated 
to  work  injustice,  that  it  was  either  not  exercised  at  all,  or,  when 
exercised,  became  a  natural  subject  of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
courts.     We  believe  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  labor  law 
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which  can  be  enforced,  is  to  abandon  the  theory  underlying  the 
labor  law  as  it  now  stands;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  in  any 
statute  to  provide  specifically,  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  each  indus- 
try and  under  all  conditions. 

This  theory  of  factory  legislation  we  believe  to  be  entirely  errone- 
ous. It  is  at  variance  with  the  systems  in  use  in  Wisconsin  and 
in  those  European  countries  where  the  administration  of  labor 
laws  has  been  a  decided  success. 

These  systems  of  labor  legislation  are  based  upon  the  theory 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  factory  sanitation  and  safety  solely 
by  statute. 

The  Commission,  as  a  result  of  investigations  and  study  of  the 
subject,  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  definitely 
by  statute  so  as  to  cover  the  details  of  all  industries.  These  details 
are  too  many  and  various  to  be  safely  enumerated  in  a  statute 
which  is  difficult  to  change.  Stringent  regulations  which  are  per- 
fectly proper  for  one  class  of  factories  are  often  unnecessary 
and  even  injurious  for  others. 

Conditions  vary  in  different  industries.  New  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, and  new  types  of  machinery  present  new  and  trouble- 
some questions  to  be  solved.  Our  labor  laws  should  have  reason- 
able elasticity  and  flexibility  so  as  to  permit  of  special  require- 
ments that  may  be  adjusted  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  its 
varying  conditions.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  resort 
to  the  tedious  process  of  amending  an  old  law  or  enacting  a  new 
one  whenever  a  remedy  is  needed  for  some  condition  overlooked 
in  the  old  statute,  or  newly  discovered. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  should  make  broad  and 
general  requirements  for  safety  and  sanitation,  setting  forth  where 
practicable  minimum  requirements,  and  delegating  to  some  respon- 
sible authority  the  power  to  make  special  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  statute  into  effect  in  the  different 
industries  and  under  varying  conditions.  These  rules  and  regu- 
lations should  be  collected  in  an  industrial  code  that  could  be 
enlarged  or  changed  with  comparative  ease  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  might  require.  Such  a  principle  is  approved  by  all  those 
who  have  given  thought  and  study  to  this  important  subject. 
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In  Europe  the  futility  of  regulating  labor  conditions  by  specific 
statutes,  was  recognized  a  long  time  ago.  There  the  statutes  are 
very  broad  and  general  and  power  is  given  to  administrative 
boards  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  application  under 
varying  circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  question  of  how  to  render  these  principles  most  effective 
and  yet  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  labor  law  as  well 
as  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  thereunder,  has  proved  a  very 
difficult  problem. 

To  give  one  man,  namely,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  This  power  is  too  great  to  entrust  safely  to  any  one 
individual.  Two  other  methods  were  suggested:  (1)  to  create  a 
commission  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  place  of 
the  present  single  commissioner,  with  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  enforce  them;  and  (2)  to  create  a  board  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  and  to 
leave  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  at  the  head  of  the  department, 
as  at  present,  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board,  and 
with  full  responsibility  for  their  enforcement. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  considered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  plan.  We  have  found  that  there  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  each,  but  after  careful  study  we  have 
decided  that  the  second  alternative  is  the  one  likely  to  produce 
better  results  to  the  state.  In  reaching  that  conclusion,  we  were 
guided  by  the  following  principles : 

1.  Responsibility  for  enforcement  of  law  must  be  definitely 
located. 

2.  Administrative  work  can  best  be  done  by  one  man. 

3.  Questions  involving  discretion  and  requiring  deliberation 
are  best  decided  by  a  body  of  men. 

The  plan  we  propose  has  the  deliberative  advantages  of  com- 
mission government,  and  the  administrative  advantages  of  a  single 
head.  The  formation  of  a  board  to  make,  with  due  deliberation, 
regulations  that  shall  carry  into  effect  the  intent  and  purposes  of 
the  law,  will  secure  for  the  department  all  the  benefits  of  a  com- 


mission; and  the  retention  at  the  head  of  the  department,  of  a 
single  commissioner  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  regulations  adopted 
thereunder,  will  prevent  any  shifting  of  responsibility. 

The  question  has  arisen,  whether  this  board  shall  be  merely 
advisory  and  its  conclusions  subject  to  veto  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  veto  power  would  not 
produce  good  results.  JSTevertheless,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  should  be 
chairman  of  this  board  and  thus  have  an  important  voice  in  fram- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  upon  which  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  his  department  so  largely  depends. 

Industeial  Boaed 

We  therefore  recommend  that  an  industrial  board  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  created,  to  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  four  associate  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  first  appointees  are  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  years  respectively,  and  subsequent  appointees 
are  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  Commissioner  of 
Laoor  shall  have  an  equal  vote  in  all  proceedings  of  the  board. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  membership  of  this  board  be  made 
up  of  a  representative  of  labor,  a  representative  of  employers,  a 
woman,  and  a  scientist.  The  associate  members  shall  each  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  $3,000  and  necessary  traveling  and  other 
expenses. 

The  board  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  the  commissioner  shall 
detail  from  time  to  time  te  its  assistance  such  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  the  board  may  require.  The  board  may 
employ  outside  experts  for  special  and  occasional  service  and 
may  form  voluntary  committees  representing  different  interests 
concerned  in  any  special  subject  that  it  has  under  consideration. 

Meetings  of  the  Board 
^  The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  public  service  may  require.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  members  of  the  board  will  never  be  giving  less  than  one-third 
of  their  time  to  this  work  and  that  for  the  first  year  more  than 
half  of  their  time  will  have  to  be  thus  devoted. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  any  two  associate  members  of 
the  board  may  call  meetings.  Counsel  to  the  department  shall 
act  as  counsel  to  the  board  without  additional  compensation.  All 
meetings  are  to  be  public. 

Powers  of  the  Board 

We  recommend  that  the  industrial  board  be  given  the  follow- 
ing powers : 

1.  To  make  investigations  concerning  all  matters  which  relate 
to  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law ; 
to  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the  investigations  and 
for  that  purpose  to  have  all  of  the  powers  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee. Each  member  of  the  board  and  the  secretary  shall  have 
the  power  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all  factories,  mercantile 
establishments,  and  premises  affected  by  the  labor  law. 

There  will  thus  be  in  the  Department  of  Labor  itself  the 
machinery  for  special  investigations  wheirever  the  conditions  war- 
rant them,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  whenever  a  situation 
arises  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  requires  study  and 
investigation. 

2.  To  make,  alter,  amend,  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  and  to 
apply  such  provisions  to  specific  conditions  and  to  prescribe  spe- 
cific means,  methods,  or  practices  to  make  such  provisions  effec- 
tive. Such  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  particular  kinds  of  factories  or  workshops  or  to  particular 
machines,  apparatus,  or  articles ;  or  to  particular  processes,  indus. 
tries,  trades  or  occupations ;  or  they  may  be  limited  in  their  appli- 
cation to  factories  or  workshops  hereafter  established  or  to 
machines,  or  apparatus  installed  in  the  future. 

The  present  provision  in  the  law,  for  example,  requiring  ade- 
quate ventilation  has  been  a  dead  letter.  The  industrial  board 
would  have  the  power  to  fix  standards  of  ventilation,  temperature 
and  humidity,  to  be  applied  to  different  industries,  under  different 
conditions,  and  these  standards  could  be  changed  or  modified  as 
circumstances  required. 


We  also  recommend  that  a  provision  be  inserted  in  the  labor 
law  that  all  factory  buildings  and  mercantile  establishments  shall 
be  so  constructed,  equipped,  arranged,  operated,  and  conducted 
in  all  respects  as  to  provide  reasonable  and  adequate  protection 
to  the  lives,  health  and  safety,  of  all  persons  employed  and  that 
the  industrial  board  shall  be  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  labor 
law  for  protecting  the  health  and  safety,  and  promoting  the 
well-being  of  workers  in  industrial  establishments.  These  rules 
and  regulations  should  of  course  be  consistent  with  such  mini- 
mum or  maximum  requirements  as  may  be  specified  in  the  statute. 

Procedure  of  the  Board 

Before  any  rule  or  regulation  is  adopted,  altered,  amended  or 
repealed,  a  public  hearing  must  be  held  thereon,  notice  of  which 
shall  be  published  not  less  than  ten  days  in  the  bulletins  of  the 
department  or  in  such  newspapers  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Employers,  workers  and  all  others  interested  would  thus  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  recommendations  and  to  submit 
criticisms  concerning  proposed  regulations.  The  board  could  at 
any  time  consult  the  experts  of  the  department  and  in  special 
cases  outside  experts  could  be  retained.  The  formation  of  vol- 
untary committees  to  advise  the  board  concerning  matters  under 
consideration  would  be  encouraged.  Regulations  would  be 
adopted  or  modified,  only  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  interested 
parties  and  with  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  experts. 

Industrial  Code 
The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  in  force  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1914,  and  the  amendments  thereof  and 
additions  thereto  shall  constitute  the  Industrial  Code  and  shall  be 
certified  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Delegation  of  Legislative  Power 
We  are  convinced  that  this  delegation  of  power  to  make  rules 
and    regulations    is    valid    and    constitutional.     Chief    Justice 
Marshall  declared,  in  1825: 

"  The  difference  between  the  departments  undoubtedly  is, 
that  the  legislature  makes,  the  executive  executes,  and  the 
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judiciary  construes  the  law ;  but  the  maker  of  the  law  may 
commit  something  to  the  discretion  of  the  other  departments, 
and  the  precise  boundary  of  this  power  is  a  subject  of  delicate 
and  difficult  inquiry,  into  which  a  court  will  not  enter  un- 
necessarily." * 

The  constitutionality  of  such  delegation  of  power  turns  upon 
this  question:  Has  the  legislature  laid  down  general  rules  de- 
termining the  policy  of  the  law  and  leaving  the  details  to  an 
administrative  body,  or  has  the  legislature  left  it  to  the  discretion 
of  this  administrative  body  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  at  all  ?  A  delegation  of  power  to 
enunciate  new  policies  in  addition  to  those  declared  by  the  legis- 
lature would  be  unconstitutional ;  but  the  power  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Industrial  Board  is  not  to  enunciate  new  policies,  but 
merely  to  establish  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
effectively  the  policy  declared  by  the  law,  which  provides  clearly 
and  unequivocally  that  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments 
shall  be  constructed,  operated  and  maintained  so  as  to  ensure  the 
health,  safety  and  well-being  of  all  employees. 

A  number  of  recent  decisions  have  sustained  legislation  that 
permitted  full  power  of  regulation  by  an  administrative  body. 
The  most  notable  recent  instance  of  such  a  holding  in  this  state 
is  the  case  of  Saratoga  Springs  v.  Saratoga  Co.,  191  N.  Y.,  123. 
There  the  court  sustained  a  statute  which  established  a  commission 
with  power  to  determine  the  maximum  price  to  be  charged  for 
service  by  gas  and  electric  light  companies.  The  validity  of  the 
act  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  delegated  legislative 
powers  to  an  administrative  body.  The  court  said  that  the  legis- 
lature could  not  delegate  legislative  powers,  adding,  however : 

"  But  if  it  is  intended  to  go  further  and  deny  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  confer  by  general  laws  upon  other 
branches  of  the  government,  the  duty  not  only  of  executing  the 
law,  but  of  determining  its  application  to  particular  cases 
and  formulating  rules  for  its  exercise,  then  in  my  judgment 
it  is  not  true  "  (page  134). 
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«  Wayman  v.  Southard,  10  Wheaton,  1. 


The  Court  considered  the  difficulty  of  establishing  in  advance, 
by  statute,  rates  for  all  cases,  saying,  at  page  144: 

"  It  is  plain  that  no  uniform  rate  of  charges  could  be 
established  that  would  be  just  or  reasonable.  *  *  * 
While  no  consideration  of  convenience  or  of  supposed  neces- 
sity would  justify  us  in  ignoring  any  constitutional  mandate 
or  limitation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  ex- 
press constitutional  provision  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is 
sought  to  condemn  the  legislation  before  us  solely  by  ex- 
tending the  principle  that  the  legislature  cannot  delegate 
legislative  powers  (a  principle  which,  though  unquestionably 
true,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  true  only  within  limits),  to  a  point 
that  would  render  efficient  legislation  on  the  subject 
impracticable." 

These  considerations  seem  no  less  applicable  to  the  safeguarding 
of  employees  than  to  the  fixing  of  rates.  In  either  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  formulate  in  advance  a  rule  to  provide  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  every  contingency. 

In  the  case  cited  it  was  contended  that  the  statute  laid  down 
no  rule,  but  allowed  the  commission  to  legislate.  The  court 
answered  at  page  145 : 

"  The  statute  is  complete.  The  legislature,  not  the  com- 
mission, has  enacted  that  there  shall  be  maximum  rates  for 
the  charges  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies,  that 
light  shall  be  furnished  to  consumers  at  those  rates,  and 
has  provided  the  penalty  for  extorting  greater  charges  for 
service.  What  is  entrusted  to  the  commission  is  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  facts,  and,  after  a  public  hearing,  of 
ascertaining  and  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  maximum 
rate." 

So  here  the  legislature  announces  its  policy  of  providing  ade- 
quate and  reasonable  safeguards  for  employees  and  leaves  it  to 
the  Industrial  Board  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  and 
adequate  safeguards. 

The  court  quotes,  with  approval,  the  following  from  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brewer's  opinion  in  Chicago  Co.  v.  Dey,  35  Fed.  866 : 

"  The  law  books  are  full  of  statutes  unquestionably  valid, 
in  which  the  legislation  has  been  content  simply  to  establish 
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rules  and  principles,  leaving  execution  and  details  to  other 
officers." 

The  policy  declared  by  the  legislature  need  not  be  set  forth  in 
detail,  but  may  be  stated  in  general  terms.  In  the  case  cited  (191 
^.  Y.,  123),  it  was  contended  that  in  order  to  justify  delegation 
of  legislative  power  to  a  commission,  the  statute  must  prescribe 
some  standard  to  govern  the  action  of  the  commission,  and  that  the 
statute  prescribed  no  such  standard.  But  it  was  held  that  a  pro- 
vision allowing  the  commission  to  fix  the  rates  **  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law  "  was  sufficient,  because 

"  The  common  law  prescribes  the  rule  that  the  rate  shall 
be  reasonable,  and,  I  think,  even  without  special  mention, 
the  statute  would  necessarily  imply  the  same  limitation." 

This  sole  standard  that  the  rates  should  be  reasonable  read  into 
the  statute  by  implication  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  declaration 
of  policy,  the  court  saying,  at  page  147: 

**  Indeed,  if  the  statute  assumed  to  fix  any  other  standard 
for  rates  than  that  they  should  be  reasonable,  we  think  it 
would  be  much  more  open  to  attack  than  in  its  present  form. 
The  law  maker  might  exhaust  reflection  and  ingenuity  in  the 
attempt  to  state  all  the  elements  which  affect  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  rate  only  to  find  that  in  a  particular  case  he  had 
omitted  the  factor  which  controlled  the  disposition  of  that 


case. 
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It  is  no  easier  task  to  prescribe  in  advance  the  standard  of 
safety  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  employees  under  all  circum- 
stances than  to  declare  the  reasonable  rate  in  all  cases. 

The  court  quoted,  with  approval,  the  following  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  White  in  Aflantic  Coast  Line  v.  North  Carolina, 
206  U.  S.,  1 : 

"  The  elementary  proposition  that  railroads,  from  the 
public  nature  of  the  business  by  them  carried  on  and  the 
interest  which  the  public  have  in  their  operation,  are  subject, 
as  to  their  state  business,  to  state  regulation  which  may  he 
exerted,  either  directly  hy  the  legislative  authority  or  htf 
administrative  bodies  endowed  with  power  to  that  end,  is  not 
and  could  not  be  successfully  questioned  in  view  of  the  long 
line  of  authorities  sustaining  that  doctrine." 
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In  principle  it  would  seem  that  this  is  equally  true  of  any  kind 
of  business  of  sufficient  public  concern  to  call  for  detailed  statutory 
regulation. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  declaration  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  this  point  is  contained  in  Interstate  Commission 
vs.  Goodrich,  224  V.  S..  194,  where  the  Court  says  at  pages  214- 
215: 

^'  The  Congress  may  not  delegate  its  purely  legislative 
power  to  a  commission,  but,  having  laid  down  the  general 
rules  of  action  under  which  a  commission  shall  proceed,  it 
may  require  of  that  commission  the  application  of  such  rules 
to  particular  situations  and  the  investigation  of  facts,  with 
a  view  to  making  orders  in  a  particular  matter  within  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Congress.  This  rule  has  been  frequently 
stated  and  illustrated  in  recent  cases  in  this  court  and  needs 
no  amplification  here." 

The  court  there  sustained  a  provision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  empowering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
prescribe  the  forms  of  accounts  and  records  to  be  kept  by  common 
carriers. 

The  basis  of  the  proposed  enactment  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
The  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  is  one  of  the 
highest  concerns  of  the  state ;  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  statute 
which  shall  provide  in  advance  rules  for  such  protection  in  every 
industry  and  under  all  circumstances;  such  rules  can  be  formulated 
only  as  necessity  therefor  is  manifested,  by  a  body  competent  to 
investigate  each  situation  and  to  establish  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  meet  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  legislature  is  not 
powerless  to  remedy  the  many  existing  evils,  but  may  write  into 
the  statute  its  policy  of  protecting  persons  employed  at  labor  in 
every  industry  by  reasonable  and  adequate  means,  and  may  leave 
to  an  administrative  board  to  determine,  after  inquiry,  the 
necessary  and  adequate  means  in  each  case. 

The  Organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

We  have  thus  provided  for  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations 
and  for  a  flexible  and  elastic  industrial  code  readily  adaptable  to 
the  varying  conditions  in  the  different  industries  so  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Labor  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes 
that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  industry.  It  is  necessary  in 
addition  to  give  the  department  an  adequate  number  of  field  in- 
spectors, and  to  increase  its  trained  and  expert  staff  so  that  the 
law  may  be  effectively  and  intelligently  enforced. 

Salary  of  Commissioneb  of  Labor 

As  stated,  we  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  should 
be  the  head  of  the  department  and  solely  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  labor  law  and  the  industrial  code.  The  present 
salary  of  the  commissioner  is  $5,500  a  year.  This  we  believe  to 
be  inadequate  compensation  for  the  important  and  arduous  duties 
performed  by  him.  The  salary  of  the  commissioner  should  be 
enough  to  attract  to  the  position  one  who  has  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, executive  control,  and  board  outlook  which  this  responsible 
office  demands.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  office  carries  with  it  honor  and 
distinction,  and  opportunity  for  public  service. 

In  fixing  the  amount  that  we  believe  the  commissioner  ought  to 
receive,  we  have  carefully  considered  the  salaries  paid  in  the  fed- 
eral and  state  service  and  have  concluded  that  he  should  receive  at 
least  $8,000  a  year.  A  New  York  public  service  commissioner  re- 
ceives $15,000  a  year.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  therefore,  that  the 
head  of  a  department  so  important  as  this  is  to  the  state,  should 
receive  about  half  that  amount. 

Bureaus 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  now  five  bureaus:  factory  in- 
spection; labor  statistics;  mediation  and  arbitration;  industries 
and  immigration,  and  mercantile  inspection.  We  believe  it  un- 
wise to  have  separate  bureaus  of  factory  and  mercantile  inspection. 
All  inspection  work  should  be  centralized  in  one  bureau,  under 
one  head. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  instead  of  separate  bureaus  of 
factory  and  mercantile  inspection,  there  be  one  bureau  of  inspec- 
tion. The  other  bureaus  mentioned  should  be  continued  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  creation  of  such  additional  bureaus 
as  the  commissioner  deems  advisable. 
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The  bureau  of  inspection,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direc- 
^on  of  the  commissioner  should  have  charge  of  all  inspections. 
The  first  deputy  commissioner  should  be  the  inspector  general  of 
the  state  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  inspection  and  should  receive 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The  chief  factory  inspector  now  in 
charge  of  factory  inspection  only,  receives  $4,000  a  year. 

The  bureau  of  inspection  should  have  four  divisions:  factory 
inspection;  homework  inspection;  mercantile  inspection,  and  in- 
dustrial hygiene.  The  division  of  industrial  hygiene  referred  to 
m  detail  hereafter  should  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
commissioner  himself. 

Division  of  Factory  Inspection 
There  is  now  a  chief  factory  inspector  in  charge  of  the  in- 
spection of  factories  for  the  entire  state.  The  majority  of  wage 
earners  are  in  New  York  City.  The  census  of  1910  showed  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  state's  population  was  located  in  that 
city. 

Many  appearing  before  us  urged  a  separate  department  of  labor 
for  New  York  City.     We  believe,  however,  that  uniformity  in  the 
administration  of  the  labor  law  is  essential  and  that  it  is  the  best  to 
have  the  Department  of  Labor  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
state.     We  believe  that  factory  inspection  both  in  New  York  City 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  will  be  considerably  improved 
If,  for  the  purposes  of  such  inspection,  the  state  is  divided  into 
two  inspection  districts  to  be  known  as  the  first  factory  inspection 
district  and  the  second  factory  inspection  district.     The  first  dis- 
trict should  include  New  York  City  and  the  counties  of  the  Bronx 
Nassau  and  Suffolk,  and  the  second  district  all  other  counties' 
Each  inspection  district  should  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  factory 
inspector  who  should  receive  a  $4,000  salary.     The  creation  of 
two  factory  inspection  districts  will  tend  to  greater  concentration 
m  the  work  of  inspection  and  consequently  to  beneficial  results. 

Number  of  Inspectors 
The  present  force  of  field  inspectors  engaged  in  the  inspection 
of  factories  is  inadequate;  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  appearing  be- 
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fore  the  Commission.  There  are  at  present  81  factory  inspectors 
who  may  be  called  field  inspectors,  21  of  whom  receive  $1,500  a 
year  salary  and  the  remainder  $1,200  each  annually.  A  number 
of  these  81  field  inspectors  are  assigned  to  home  work  inspection; 
that  is,  to  the  supervision  of  manufacturing  carried  on  in  tene- 
ment homes  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  need  not  occasion  surprise  that  with  a  force  of  inspectors  so 
plainly  inadequate,  inspections  of  factories  are  infrequent,  and 
that  the  law  dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  of  employees  in 
factories  is  not  enforced  as  effectively  as  it  should  be.  The  sugges- 
tions received  by  the  Conmiission  as  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  field  inspectors  vaj^j-^rfeatly.  It  has  been  urged  that  we  recom- 
mend as  many  a$'  300  field  inspectors. 

The  present  law  provides  for  not  more  than  125  factory  in- 
spectors, including  supervising  inspectors  and  inspectors  of 
technical  and  scientific  experience.  We  recommend  that  there 
shall  be  not  less  than  125  factory  inspectors  of  all  grades  in  the 
division  of  factory  inspection,  of  whom  not  more  than  :*0  shall 
be  women.  This  would  leave  110  inspectors  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades  for  actual  field  work.  Of  these  at  least 
15  should  be  assigned  to  the  division  of  homework  inspection, 
leaving  05  field  inspectors  for  factory  insi)ection  exclusively. 
The  present  law  provides  for  only  two  grades*  of  field  inspectors, 
those  receiving  annual  salaries  of  $1,200  and  $1,500  respectively. 
Such  salaries  do  not  induce  any  man  with  technical  training 
to  enter  the  department  or  to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  should  be  opportunity  for  promotion  based  upon  merit 
solely,  that  is,  upon  the  length  and  character  of  service  rendered, 
and  ability  as  evidenced  bv  a  comprehensive  vvritiun  and  oral  ex- 
amination, not  the  mere  perfunctory  promotion  examination  now 
resorted  to. 

We  reconmiend  the  following  grades  of  inspectors  to  do  field 
work: 

Grade,         Number  of  Inspectors 
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First. 
Second. 
Third. 
Fourth. 


!Rot  more  than  95 

50 
25 
10 


II 


n 


a 


a 


a 


u 


<< 


li 


a 


Salary, 

$1,200 
1,500 
1,800 
2,000 


*  There  is  a  $1,000  grade,  but  that  has   been  aban«ioned  In  actual  practice. 
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An  opportunity  thus  will  be  given  for  advancement  and  men 
of  ability  and  experience  will  be  attracted  to  the  work. 

Division  of  Homework  Inspection 
The  conditions  under  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  the 
tenement  homes  in  New  York  City  and  other  large  cities  is  of 
vita   concern  not  only  to  those  directly  engaged  in  it,  but  to  the 
pub  he  generally  which  uses  the  goods  thus  manufactured.     We 
shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  detail  later  in  our  report.*     In  this 
connection  however,  we  recommend  that  a  separate  division  of 
homework  inspection  be  created  and  that  not  less  than  15  factory 
inspectors  be  detailed  to  this  division,  so  that  the  law  prohibiting 
manufacturing  in  an  unsanitary  tenement  house,  and  whatever 
measures  the  legislature  may  adopt  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  yoimg  children  in  that  work,  may  be  effectively  enforced. 

Division  of  Mercantile  Inspection 

menlT  ^ZT'""  f  '''"  ''P'""'"'"'  ''^^^  ™^^'^-tile  establish- 
ments and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  them  in 

Roclu,ster      Elsewhere  in  the  state  the  mercantile  law  (anicle 
n  of  die  labor  law)  is  enforced  by  the  local  departments  of  health 

LIT  °  .    :    T  "''''  ''''  ''"■•^"'  °^  '"—tile  inspection  i 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  this  law 

The  bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  mercantile  inspector  who  has  9 
depu  y  mercantile  inspectors  under  his  supervision.  The  mer- 
cantile inspector  receives  $3,000  salary  and  the  deputy  mercantile 
.nspectors    each    receive    $1,200    salary.       This    force    isT 

citlTof  .r  iTT    "'    ™''"'^'    """'''^'''^    establishments    in 
cities  of  the  first  class  alone.     Inspections  are  very  infrequent 

ot  the  first  class  had  not  been  inspected  in  four  rears      The  ner 

:::  nf     t'S  ''''  ^^'^'  ^^  ^^  «  --'*  -^-^  gretter^n  m'  r: 
cant  le    establishments    than    in    factories.     Since    most   of   the 

raprrf'T"'"'  establishments  are  women,  the  necess  '; 
8  apparent  for  frequent  inspection  to  determine  whether  the 

^!^l!!l!!!!l^ll!!!!!!^^^^^^^  are  being 

*  ^  M^-fcturlng  ,„  Te„en,ents.  Appendix  IV.  Volume  n.  
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observed.  Factory  work  is  carried  on  in  most  of  the  department 
stores.  Formerly  where  this  w^as  done  a  separate  inspection  was 
made  by  a  factory  inspector  but  now  a  mercantile  inspector  must 
cover  the  entire  ground. 

Conditions  in  Second  Class  Cities 

The  jurisdiction  over  mercantile  establishments  in  second-class 
cities  is  conferred  by  law  upon  the  local  boards  of  health.  The 
mercantile  law  applies  to  every  town  having  a  population  of  more 
than  3,000,  and  theoretically  mercantile  inspection  ought  to  be 
state-wide  as  is  factory  inspection.  But  the  enormous  expenditure 
this  would  involve  makes  it  inadvisable  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  department,  over  the  entire  state.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  imperative  for  the  department  to  assume  jurisdiction 
over  mercantile  establishments  in  cities  of  the  second  class  where 
thousands  of  women  and  children  are  employed  in  department 
and  other  stores.  These  establishments  now  receive  practically 
no  supervision. 

The  Commission's  investigation  into  this  subject  showed  that 
the  local  health  departments  in  second  class  cities  were  very  lax 
in  their  inspection  of  mercantile  establishments.  In  not  one  of 
the  second  class  cities  has  this  subject  been  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  a  single  inspector  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
that  work.  The  usual  plan  seems  to  be  to  assign  to  the  regular 
sanitary  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  department  of  health,  the 
duty  of  inspecting  mercantile  establishments  in  addition  to  all 
their  other  duties  relating  to  contagious  diseases,  sanitation  and 
plumbing.  As  might  be  expected,  the  actual  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  mercantile  establishments  is  very  small.  The  statement 
of  one  official  that  inspectors  visit  mercantile  establishments 
"  when  they  haven't  anything  else  to  do,"  probaly  represents 
actual  conditions  in  more  than  one  of  these  cities.  In  half  of  the 
second-class  cities,  mercantile  establishments  are  visited  only 
when  a  specific  complaint  comes  to  the  health  officer.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  practice  no  one  can  tell  how  many  violations  of  law 
actually  exist.     Even  more  surprising  is  the  following  statement 


made  to  the  Commission  by  the  health  officer  in  one  of  the  large 
second-class  cities  of  the  state : 

"  I  would  say  that  this  department  has  made  no  inspections 
of  mercantile  establishments  as  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  I  had  supposed  that  such  inspections  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  mercantile  and  factory  inspec- 
tors. The  health  officers  who  have  preceded  me  have  not 
made  such  inspections  and  were  like  myself  not  aware  of 
section  172  of  the  labor  law." 

A  striking  indication  of  the  failure  to  give  serious  attention 
to  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  prosecutions  are  very  rarely  insti- 
tuted in  any  of  the  second-class  cities  against  employers 
found  violating  the  mercantile  law,  while  in  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  the  mercantile  inspectors  of  the  labor  department  pre- 
sented to  the  courts  136  cases  for  prosecution  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1911. 

We  recommend  therefore : 

1.  That  there  be  a  division  of  mercantile  inspection  in  the 
bureau  of  inspection  of  the  department  as  heretofore  suggested, 
instead  of  a  separate  bureau. 

2.  That  the  division  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  mercantile  inspec- 
tor who  shall  receive  as  at  present  a  salary  of  $3,000.  That  the 
number  of  mercantile  inspectors  be  increased  from  10  to  20  of 
whom  not  less  than  4  shall  be  women.  The  mercantile  inspectors 
shall  be  divided  into  three  grades,  but  not  more  than  five  shall  be 
of  the  third  grade.  Each  mercantile  inspector  of  the  first  grade 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000;  each  of  the  second  grade 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,200,  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an  annual 
salary  of  $1,500. 

3.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  over  mercantile  es- 
tablishments be  extended  to  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Division  of  Industeial  Hygiene 
The  lack  of  a  staff  of  trained  scientific  inspectors  has  always 
been  a  drawback  in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  law.  It  was  not 
until  very  recently  that  a  mechanical  engineer  was  appointed,  who 
IS  also  an  expert  on  accident  prevention.  He  receives  a  salary 
of  $3,500.  ^ 
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For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  medical  inspector  of  fac- 
tories who  has  devoted  himself  to  an  investigation  of  various 
forms  of  industrial  poisoning  and  has  made  special  inspections, 
but  has  obviously  been  unable  to  cover  the  ground  alone.  He  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $2,400,  which  in  our  opinion  is  too  low  for  the 
work  expected  of  him. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  not  less  than  four  inspectors  of 
the  seventh  grade,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician  who  shall  be 
the  chief  medical  inspector,  one  a  mechanical  engineer  who  shall 
be  an  expert  on  accident  prevention  and  ventilation,  one  a  chemi- 
cal engineer,  and  one  a  civil  engineer  who  shall  be  an  expert  on 
fire  prevention  and  building  construction.  Each  of  these  inspec- 
tors should  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500.  In  order  to  work 
effectively,  this  expert  group  of  inspectors  should  be  placed  in  one 
division  to  be  known  as  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  to  be 
under  tlie  immediate  charge  of  the  commissioner  who  may,  how- 
ever, select  one  of  the  group  to  act  as  director  of  the  division. 
This  director  shall  receive  additional  compensation  of  $.")00  an- 
nually while  performing  the  duties  of  that  office. 

There  will  thus  be  created  within  the  department  an  expert 
group  of  inspectors  of  scientific  training  who  will  perform  the 
following  duties: 

1.  Make  inspections,  highly  technical  in  character,  of  factories, 
mercantile  establishments,  and  other  places  subject  to  the  labor 
law. 

2.  Conduct  special  investigations  of  industrial  processes  and 
conditions  with  a  view  to  recommending  the  adoption  or  modi- 
fication of  standards,  rules,  and  regulations  by  the  industrial 
board. 

3.  Prepare  material  for  leaflets  and  bulletins  calling  atten- 
tion to  dangers  in  particular  industries  and  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  them. 

This  divisiuii  will  act  as  an  expert  investigating  body  on  the 
subjects  of  industrial  poisioning  and  diseases,  dangerous  trades, 
prevention  of  acci<lents,  ventilation,  lighting  and  have  charge  of 
many  other  problems  of  sanitation  and  safety,  which  for  their 
proper  solution  require  the  careful,  scientific  study  of  experts.     To 


leave  such  important  matters  to  the  ordinary  field  inspector  as  has 
been  done  heretofore,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  results.  :N'either  the  manufacturer  nor  the  employee 
is  benefited  thereby.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
necessity  for  careful  supervision  is  greatest  in  those  very  trades 
and  occuj)ations  in  which  conditions  are  presented  that  are  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  inspector. 

Section  of  Medical  Inspection 

It  is  essential  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  effects  of  different 
occupations  upon  the  health  of  workers.  The  subject  of  occu- 
pational diseases,  although  one  of  much  importance,  has  been 
entirely  neglected  in  this  state. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  that  there  be  attached  to  the  di- 
vision of  industrial  hygiene  a  section  of  medical  inspection,  to  be 
made  up  of  the  chief  medical  inspector,  in  charge,  and  three  in- 
spectors of  the  6th  grade,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman 
and  each  of  whom  shall  receive  $2,500  salary  annually.  Such 
inspectors  shall  be  physicians  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in 
this  state. 

The  section  of  medical  inspection  shall  inspect  factories,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  other  places  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  with  respect  to  conditions  of  work  affecting  the 
health  of  persons  employed,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  physical 
examination  and  medical  supervision  of  children  employed. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information 

The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  founded  as  an  independent 
ofiice  in  1883  to 

"  collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  present  in  annual  reports 
to  the  legislature,  statistical  details  in  relation  to  all  depart- 
ments of  labor  in  the  state,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  sanitary  condition  of 
workm.nrmen  and  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  state.''  * 

Tn  actual  practice,  however,  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  never 
!!!l^!!!i^l.^^  all 
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kinds  of  information  concerning  labor  and  acted  as  a  general 
information  bureau  on  everything  relating  to  labor  conditions. 
As  long  as  it  remained  an  independent  department,  its  informa- 
tion was  collected  entirely  by  its  own  research  and  investigations. 
In  1901  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  consolidated  with  the 
office  of  factory  inspector  and  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration, then  in  existence,  to  form  the  present  JJepartment  of 
Labor.  Since  it  became  a  branch  of  the  department  of  labor,  the 
bureau  of  statistics  has  acted  in  a  dual  capacity;  (1)  as  an  inde- 
pendent investigator  and  (2)  as  the  statistical  and  publication 
office  for  the  other  bureaus  of  the  department.  In  its  first  capac- 
ity as  an  independent  investigator  the  bureau  has  conducted  in- 
vestigations and  gathered  information  and  data  on  its  own  account 
from  time  to  time  and  published  the  results  in  its  annual  report 
to  the  legislature  and  in  the  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  department. 
In  its  second  capacity  it  has  taken  care  of  the  following  matters : 

1.  The  preparation  and  publication  of  information  and  sta- 
tistics received  through  the  other  bureaus. 

2.  The  preparation  and  publication  of  statistics  concerning  the 
work  done  by  the  different  bureaus  and  published  in  their  reports. 

3.  The  supervision  of  the  printing  and  distribution  of  all  of 
the  reports  issued  at  different  times  by  the  department. 

This  statistical  and  publication  work  for  the  other  bureaus  has 
grown  so  constantly  during  the  past  few  years  that  it  has  practi- 
cally absorbed  all  the  resources  of  this  bureau.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  bureau  has  been  unable  to  do  very  much  independ- 
ent work  in  a  very  wide  field  of  economic  and  social  research  not 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  other  bureaus,  but  concern- 
ing which  there  is  constant  demand  for  public  information 
frequently  with  a  view  to  legislation.  An  important  example  of 
this  need  for  research  is  the  question  of  the  extent  of  seven-day 
labor  in  this  state,  and  the  effect  of  a  one-day  rest  in  seven  re- 
quirement, which  is  now  being  much  advocated. 

The  recommendations  which  we  have  made  for  reorganizing  the 
other  bureaus  of  the  department,  the  extension  of  inspection 
work,  and  the  broadening  of  such  work  in  the  direction  of  special 
investigations  by  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene,  will  enor- 


mously increase  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  statistics.  This  bu- 
reau will  be  a  most  important  one,  since  it  is  to  be  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  department,  that  is,  the  bureau  which  shall  dissemi- 
nate among  the  employers  and  employees  the  information  gathered 
from  investigations  made  by  the  other  bureaus  and  divisions. 
The  bureau  will  have  charge  of  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  many  bulletins  and  pamphlets  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  industrial  diseases. 
It  will  have  to  prepare  many  of  these  bulletins  or  collaborate  with 
officals  in  other  bureaus  in  their  preparation.  It  will  be  the  bu- 
reau of  information  and  education. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  increased  and  important  work  this 
bureau  will  have  to  perform  we  recommend  the  following  changes 
in  the  present  law  relating  to  it; 

1.  The  title  of  the  bureau  should  be  changed  from  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  information. 
The  proposed  title  indicates  its  true  function. 

2.  There  shall  be  the  following  divisions  in  the  bureau  of 
statistics  and  information: 

(1)  The  division  of  general  labor  statistics  which  shall  collect 
and  prepare  statistics  and  general  information  in  relation  to  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  the  industries  of  the  state. 

(2)  The  division  of  industrial  directory  which  shall  prepare 
the  industrial  directory  provided  for  in  section  forty-nine  of  the 
labor  law. 

(3)  The  division  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases  which 
shall  collect,  and  prepare  statistical  details  and  general  ixiforma- 
tion  regarding  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  their 
causes  and  effects,  and  methods  of  preventing,  curing,  and  remedy- 
ing them,  and  of  providing  compensation  therefor. 

(4)  The  division  of  investigations  which  shall  have  charge 
of  all  investigations  and  research  work  relating  to  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  labor  conducted  by  the  bureau. 

(5)  The  division  of  printing  and  publication  which  shall 
print,  publish  and  disseminate  such  information  and  statistics  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  may  direct  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  health,  safety,  and  well-being  of  industrial  workers. 
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Prompt  Vubiitaiioa  of  Reports 

llie  only  publication  now  required  hv  law  i'roni  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  is  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature.  The  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  special 
reports,  bulletins,  and  leaflets  direct ly  bv  the  bureau.  Annual 
reports,  owing  to  the  time  required  for  their  preparation  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  are  practically  useless  for  prompt  publication 
of  information,  and  are  valuable  mainly  as  the  means  of  printing 
([(^tailed  information  for  future  reference. 

With  the  exception  of  an  annual  report  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  administration  of 
the  bureau,  the  stereotyped  form  of  annual  reports  should  be  re- 
placed by  the  publication  of  special  reports,  bulletins  or  pamphlets 
on  particular  subjects.  That  is  being  done  with  success  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Counsel  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

The  coimsel  to  the  department  now  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $3,000.  His  work  will  be  largely  increased  because  of  duties 
connected  with  the  Industrial  Board  for  which  he  is  to  act  as 
counsel  without  any  additional  compensation.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  his  salary  be  increased  to  $4,000  a  vear.  We 
also  recommend  that  there  be  at  least  one  assistant  to  the  counsel 
assigned  for  up-state  work.  There  is  at  present  no  counsel  to 
represent  the  department  in  prosecutions  instituted  in  cities 
up-state  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law.  The 
counsel  now  confines  his  activities  practically  to  New  York  City 
alone.  The  result  has  been  that  in  other  parts  of  the  state  prose- 
cutions are  not  instituted  so  often  and  are  not  pushed  so  effectively 
and  vigorously  as  they  should  be.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
cases  involving  violations  of  the  child  labor  law.* 

Miscellaneous  Recommendations 

Pensions  for  Inspectors 

The  work  of  an  inspector  is  arduous.  It  involves  physical  and 
mental  strain  and  we  believe  that  the  state  ought  to  establish  a 
system  of  disability  and  old-age  pensions  for  the  inspectors  in 

*  See  Bill  1,  Appendix  I,  for  provisions  dealing  with   the  reorganization  of  the 
Labor  Department. 


the  department.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
examine  this  subject  as  fully  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  present 
detailed  recommendations,  but  we  suggest  that  it  be  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Commissioner  with  a  view  to  remedial 
legislation. 

The  necessity  for  such  pensions  is  strikingly  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  department  5  veterans  of  the  civil  war 
between  60  and  75  years  of  age  acting  as  factory  inspectors. 
These  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  at  work  which  is 
beyond  their  physical  strength,  but  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  state. 

Examinations  for  Inspectors 

The  present  civil  service  examinations  for  the  position  of 
factory  inspector  are  in  our  opinion  inadequate.  The  examination 
should  be  made  more  practical.  The  written  examination  should 
be  supplemented  by  an  oral  examination  to  be  conducted  before 
a  group  of  examiners  and  taken  dow^i  in  shorthand.  Only  those, 
however,  who  have  successfully  passed  the  written  test  should  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oral  examination. 

Methods  of  Inspection 

We  shall  not  go  into  details  in  connection  with  the  methods  of 
inspection  but  simply  point  out  some  objectionable  features  that 
may  be  readily  eliminated  by  the  administrative  head  of  the  de- 
partment. The  first  is  the  practice  of  assigning  an  inspector 
to  the  city  or  locality  in  which  he  lives  and  where  he  has  been  in 
many  cases  a  life-long  resident  and  of  keeping  him  there  perma- 
mently.  Our  investigations  have  shown  that  this  practice  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  It  simply  adds  another  embarrassment  to  the  many 
difficulties  an  inspector  must  overcome.  We  believe  that  when- 
ever it  is  practicable,  inspectors  should  be  shifted  from  one  district 
to  another.  At  any  rate  it  is  unwise  and  also  injurious  to  the 
service  to  keep  one  inspector  in  his  home  town  for  years  at  a 
time  unless  an  outside  inspector  checks  up  his  work. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  features  in  connection  with  a 
factory  inspector's  duties  is  the  vast  amount  of  clerical  work  he  is 
called  upon  to  do.     Testimony  showed  that  this  clerical  work  took 
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lip  about  one-half  of  the  working  day  of  the  average  field  inspector, 
naturally  curtailing  the  activities  of  the  inspector  in  his  true 
sphere,  namely,  that  of  inspection.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistics.  We 
realize  that  in  order  to  make  the  departmental  records  complete 
some  clerical  work  must  be  done  by  the  inspectors ;  but  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  fill  out  and  often  recopy  the  multifarious 
cards  and  notices  brought  to  our  attention,  we  believe  unneces- 
sary, a  waste  of  the  inspector's  working  powers  and  an  impair- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  department. 

Offices  for  the  Department  of  Labor 

The  Commission  has  personally  visited  the  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Albany  and  New  York  City.  Both  officies,  particularly 
the  one  in  Albany  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  required  work. 
For  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  office  force  and  of  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole,  we  urge  that  the  department  be  given  at  an  early 
date  improved  and  suitable  office  facilities. 

The  Posting  of  Abstracts  of  the  Labor  Law 

At  present  abstracts  of  the  labor  law  are  posted  in  the  English 
language.  In  that  form  they  are  of  no  value  to  foreigners,  who 
are  employed  in  large  numbers  in  our  factories,  and  are  unable  to 
read  the  language.  We  therefore  recommend  that  digests  of  the 
labor  law  and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board 
applicable  to  any  particular  establishment  be  posted  in  English 
and  in  such  other  languages  as  the  commissioner  may  direct. 

Penalties  for  Violation  of  the  Labor  Law 

We  have  no  recommendations  to  make  at  this  time  for  any 
change  in  the  present  penalties  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  prescribed  in  section  1275  of  the  penal  law.  We 
do  suggest,  however,  that  this  section  of  the  penal  law  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
the  labor  law  instead  of  referring  in  detail  to  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  law.     We  submit  a  bill  for  that  purpose.* 

♦Bill  ,  Appendix  I- 


Summary 

The  changes  we  have  recommended  in  the  organization  of  the 
labor  department  include  the  following: 

1.  The  creation  of  an  industrial  board  to  prescribe  regulations 
which  shall  make  effectual  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  workers,  and  to  act 
as  a  permanent  investigating  board. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  commissioner's  salary  from  $5,500  to 
$8,000  a  year. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  bureau  of  inspection  in  charge  of  an  in- 
spector general  so  that  all  inspc  ctiou  wrrk  inav  bi?  centralized  in 
one  bureau  under  one  head. 

4.  The  creation  of  two  factory  inspection  districts,  one  for 
New  York  City  and  its  vicinity  and  the  other  for  the  remainder 
of  the  State,  so  that  there  may  be  greater  concentration  in  inspec- 
tion work,  and  so  that  each  district  may  receive  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  chief  factory  inspector. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  inspectors  for  field 
work  from  81  to  110.  The  establishment  of  $1,800  and  $2,000 
grades  for  inspectors  so  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
motion and  men  of  technical  training  induced  to  enter  the  service. 

6.  A  division  of  homework  inspection  to  which  fifteen  factory 
inspectors  shall  be  detailed,  in  charge  of  manufacturing  in  tene- 
ment houses. 

7.  The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  over 
mercantile  establishments  to  cities  of  the  second  class  and  an  in- 
crease in  mercantile  inspectors  from  10  to  20. 

8.  A  division  of  industrial  hygiene  composed  of  an  expert 
staff  of  inspcH!tors  to  be  a  permanent  expert  investigating  body 
within  the  department 

9.  A  section  of  medical  inspection  to  have  charge  of  the 
physical  examination  and  medical  supervision  of  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  and  to  inspect 
such  establishments  as  to  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the 
workers. 
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10.  An  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information. 

We  have  confined  our  recommendations  to  minimum  require- 
ments for  a  well-organized  and  efficient 'department  of  labor  such 
as  the  State  of  Xew  York  should  have;  a  department  affording 
to  the  working  people  the  protection  and  supervision  they  have 
failed  to  receive  in  the  past  and  to  which  they  are  entitled.  We 
believe  that  the  measures  recommended  will  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  adequately  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  of  sanitation  and  safety  in  industry;  one  that 
will  w^ield  a  strong  educational  influence  and  secure  a  closer 
co-operation  and  more  friendly  relation  between  employers  and 
employees,  and,  finally,  one  that  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
conserving  life  in  industry  and  in  preventing  and  minimizing  in- 
dustrial accidents  and  disease. 


II. 

THE  FIRE  PROBLEM 

Among  the  important  problems  this  country  must  solve,  and  to 
which  but  scant  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years,  are  those 
of  ''  fire  prevention  "  and  ''  fire  protection." 

The  annual  fire  losses  in  this  country  are  large,  and  increas- 
ing at  such  a  rate,  that  action  should  be  taken  at  once  to  cause  ma- 
terial reduction  in  this  heavy  charge  imposed  upon  the  country's 

resources. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  between  1875  and  1909,  the  total 
value  of  property  destroyed  in  the  United  States  by  fire  amounted 
to  $4,904,619,235.  In  1910  the  aggregate  property  loss  was  about 
$211,000,000,  and  in  1911  approximately  $217,000,000. 

Fire  losses  have  increased  steadily  year  after  year  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  growth  of  population. 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  states  the 
situation  admirably:* 

"  If  the  Government  should  suddenly  lay  an  annual  tax 
of  $2.51  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  on  a  promise  of  spending  the  money  for  some  useful 
purpose,  that  promise  would  not  avail  against  the  storm  of 
protest  which  would  be  aroused.  :N'evertheless,  a  tax  which 
in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  that  is  being  paid  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  is  the  annual  fire  loss  of  the  nation  upon 
buildings  and  their  contents  alone.  It  is  expended  not  in 
productive  enterprise,  but  in  death  and  destruction,  and  an 
even  larger  sum  is  annually  expended  upon  fire  protection 
and  insurance  premiums.  Xot  only  is  this  property  loss 
paid  by  our  people,  but,  in  addition,  annually  1,500  persons 
give  up  their  lives  and  nearly  6,000  are  injured  in  fires. 

Possibly  in  no  other  direction  is  the  national  habit  of 
waste  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  comparative  in- 
difference with  which  we  permit  such  a  sacrifice.  In  no 
other  civilized  country  are  conditions  so  bad  as  here. 

It  seems  ridiculous  that  a  people  so  apt  and  so  eager  to 
seek  out  and  destroy  the  mysterious  and  hidden  enemies  of 


•Address  before  the  Fifteenth   Annual   Meeting  of   the  National   Fire  Pro- 
tection Association, 
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mankind,  should  be  so  slow, and  sluggish  in  fighting  a  foe  so 
plainly  in  sight  and  so  readily  vanquished.  We  have  led  the 
world  in  seeking  out  the  causes  of  pestilence  and  removing 
them.  We  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  battle  against  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  and  yellow  fever,  and  still  we  stand  apart  and 
let  the  older  nations  lead  the  fight  against  an  enemy  much 
more  easily  conquered." 

Thait  this  tremendous  fire  waste  is  preventable,  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  comparsion  of  the  statistics  of  fire  losses  in  the  United  States 
with  those  of  European  countries: 

"  The  actual  fire  losses  due  to  destruction  of  buildings  and 
their  contents  amoimted  in  1907  to  $215,084,709,  a  per 
capita  loss  for  the  United  States  of  $2.51.  The  per  capita 
losses  in  the  cities  of  the  six  leading  European  countries 
amounted  to  but  33  cents  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  per 
capita  loss  sustained  in  the  United  States."  * 

A  comparison  of  the  fire  losses  sustained  in  European  cities  in 
1904  and  in  cities  of  the  United  States  having  approximately  the 
same  population  in  1907,  shows  how  far  behind  we  are  in  the 
solution  of  the  fire  problem.  The  comparison  is  a  just  one,  al- 
though owing  to  the  absence  of  accurate  official  statistics,  the 
years  selected  are  not  the  same  for  both  countries. 


European  Losses  for  1904 

CITY.  Population. 

Paris,    France    2,714,0f?8 

Frankfort,   Germany    324,500 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia 1,500,000 

Birmingham,    England    550,000 

Sheffield,   England   426,686 

Toulon.    France   101,602 

Bremen,   Grermany      203,847 

Molenbeek,  Belgium   63,'678 

Laeken,  Belgium  31.121 

Etterbeek,   Belgium   23,992 

United  States  Losses  for  1907 

Chicago,    Illinois    2,049,186 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  345  230 

Philadelphia.    Pennsylvania    .".'  1441*737 

Baltimore,    Maryland    553'669 

Cleveland.   Ohio    460*000 

Atlanta     Georgia    .'..*.■.*!.*!!!  104)984 

St.    Paul.   Minnesota 204  000 

Evansville.    Indiana    ............'.  63*957 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin  31*033 

Eaaton.  Pennsylvania  W'.W  26!238 

•Bulletin   418  of  the  United  States  Geological   Survey. 


Per 

Fire  loss. 

capita. 

11.266,282 

$0.47 

99,492 

0.31 

2,128.541 

1.42 

226,506 

0.41 

75,989 

0.18 

65.391 

0.56 

78,372 

0.38 

106,160 

1.67 

22,349 

0.72 

19,504 

0.80 

$3,937,105 

11.43 

1.971,217 

6.70 

2,093.522 

1.46 

916,603 

1.66 

516,194 

1.12 

226,237 

2.16 

522,447 

2.66 

196,702 

3.08 

80.500 

2.69 

82.073 

1.27 

In  1911  New  York  City  had  324  fires  for  every  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  London  had  but  67  and  Paris,  152. 
London  in  1911  had  4,455  fires  but  its  loss  was  only  one-fifth  of 
that  in  New  York,  while  that  of  Paris  was  one-ninth. 

This  great  difference  between  the  fire  loss  in  the  United  States 
and  that  in  European  countries  is  strikingly  emphasized  when  we 
consider  that  in  European  cities  the  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
force  is  very  inadequate  in  comparison  with  ours. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments  in 
European  cities  is  20  cents  per  capita,  while  in  cities  of  corre- 
sponding population  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  is  $1.53  per 
capita,  or  7^  times  as  much. 

The  significant  fact  therefore  remains  that  our  losses  by  fire  in- 
crease steadily  every  year  despite  our  elaborate  and  expensive 
systems  of  fire-fighting  and  despite  the  fact  that  our  city  fire-fight- 
ing systems  are  the  best  in  the  world  both  as  to  equipment  and 
personnel. 

Not  only  does  this  wide  difference  exist  in  the  property  loss  by 
fire,  but  the  life  hazard  because  of  fire  is  greater  in  this  country 
than  in  European  countries.  Rarely  do  we  hear  of  a  fire  in  a 
European  city  in  which  life  is  lost.  Yet  testimony  has  been  given 
before  the  Commission  that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  is  an 
average  of  one  life  lost  daily  because  of  fire. 

In  our  building  construction,  although  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  property  hazard,  albeit  with  comparatively  poor  re- 
sults as  we  have  seen,  practically  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
life  hazard  in  factory  buildings  where  large  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Architects,  engineers,  and  builders  have  designed  and 
constructed  buildings  without  giving  due  thought  or  considera- 
tion to  the  methods  of  escape  available  to  the  occupants  in  case 
of  fire. 

Causes  for  the  Diffebence  in  Fire  Loss 

The  main  causes  for  the  difference  between  the  fire  losses  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  are  the  following: 

1.  Building  Construction:  In  European  countries  practi- 
cally all  buildings  are  constructed  of  fire  resisting  materials. 
Frame  buildings  are  few  in  number  owing  to  the  hieh  price  and 
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scarcity  of  timber.  In  the  United  States  the  conditions  have  been 
exactly  reversed.  Lumber,  at  least  until  recently,  has  beeu  the 
cheapest  material  besides  being  more  easily  worked  than  brick, 
stone,  or  steel. 

"The  comparative  immunity  of  Berlin  from  disastrous 

fires  results  not  from  the  efficiency  of  its  fire  department 

although  it  does  promptly  and  well  what  work  it  has  to  do- 
but  from  the  absence  of  wooden  houses  and  the  solid,  care- 
ful construction  of  all  kinds  of  stone  and  brick  buildings 
under  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  building  police."  * 

The  buildings  are  so  constructed  that  fire  is  confined  in  practi- 
cally every  case  to  a  single  floor  and  often  to  a  single  room. 

In  Vienna  it  was  reported  by  the  Consul  General : 

"  There  is  no  cause  known  in  this  city  where  a  fire  has 
extended  beyond  the  building  in  which  it  originated  and 
cases  are  hardly  ever  known  where  a  fire  extended  beyond  the 
floor  on  which  it  originated." 

2.  Height  of  the  Biildinos:  In  many  European  coimtries 
the  height  ot  buildings  is  restricted.  There  is  no  such  restriction 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  New  York  Citv 
particularly,  the  problem  of  fire  hazard  is  complicated  by  the  faJt 
that  manufacturing  in  which  inflammable  materials  are  used  is 
permitted  at  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen  stories  above  the  ground. 

3.  IxDiviDiAL  Hespoxsibility  FOR  FiREs :  In  European 
countries  the  person  on  whose  premises  a  fire  occurs  is  held  strictly 
to  account. 

In  all  parts  of  Europe  where  the  Code  Xapoleon  prevails,  the 
law  of  voisinage  holds  the  landlord  responsible  for  his  negligence 
to  all  concerned,  whether  tenants  or  neighbors,  and  if  fire  origi- 
nates from  the  carelessness  of  a  tenant,  he  is  held  responsible  to  all 
concerned,  whether  landlord  or  neighbors.  This  law  places  the 
responsibility  where  it  properly  belongs  and  makes  every  one 
maintain  his  premises  in  as  safe  a  condition  as  is  possible  through 
human  foresight. 


•  Frank    H.    Mason,    U.    S.    Consul-General    to    the    Rnr^oM    «f    **        #    . 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and   Labor  ^   Manufactures    of 


In  this  country  the  average  person  pays  little  attention  to  fire 
loss,  hardly  realizing  that  insurance  does  not  replace  the  property 
destroyed  but  merely  equalizes  the  loss  among  all  those  whose 
property  is  insured. 

The  loose  svstem  of  insurance  in  this  countrv  renders  over- 
insurance  prevalent  and  opens  the  door  to  incendiarism,  which 
is  here  the  cause  of  many  fires.  The  careful  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  fires  in  European  countries  and  the  more  efficient  system 
of  inspection  there  maintained,  also  contribute  to  the  difference  in 
fire  losses  that  has  been  pointed  out. 

Scope  of  the  Commission's  Investigations 

The  Commission  has  limited  itself  primarily  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  hazard  to  life  in  factory  buildings,  but  throughout  our 
investigations  the  fact  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  our  notice 
that  matters  affecting  property  hazard  directly  concern  protec- 
tion of  human  life  and  vice  versa.  Thus  a  fire  wall  in  a  build- 
ing enables  the  occupants  to  reach  a  zone  of  safety  with  compara- 
tive ease,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  spread  of  fire  since 
it  confines  the  destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  building  to  a 
limited  area.  The  requirement  that  stair\vays  be  enclosed  by 
fire-resisting  materials  results  in  affording  to  the  occupants  a 
temporary  haven  of  refuge  and  also  prevents  the  spread  of  fire 
from  floor  to  floo^.  An  mitoma^ic  sprinkler  svstem  checks  the  fire 
in  its  incipient  stages,  saves  property,  and  protects  human  life. 

"In  the  United  States  we  are  so  prone  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  individual  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rights 
of  the  aggregation  of  individuals.  It  is  not  denied  that 
municipal  building  regulations  adopted  by  any  American 
city,  requiring  uniform  fire-resistive  building  construction 
after  any  fixed  date,  would  give  rise  to  seeming  injustices 
and  hardships,  but  if  laws  requiring  the  remodeling  of  pres- 
ent risks  were  also  rigidly  enforced,  in  addition  to  laws  cover- 
ing the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  hardships  would  soon 
be  equalized,  and  benefit  accrue  to  the  community  in  the  way 
of  reduced  fire  losses,  reduced  insurance  premiums,  reduced 
expenses  for  maintaining  fire-fighting  equipments,  and  added 
security  to  life  and  property  interests.^^  * 

•  Freltag,  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection,  p.  17. 
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The  consideration  of  the  fire  hazard  problem  is  divided  into 
two  parts: 

1.  Investigation  of  conditions  in  existing  factory  buildings 
and  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  render  those  buildings  safe  for 
occupancy. 

2.  Requirements  for  the  future  construction  of  factory 
buildings. 

The  Existing  Fire  Problem  m  New  York  City 

Five  kinds  of  buildings  are  used  for  factory  purposes  in  the 
city  of  New  York: 

1.  The  converted  tenement  or  dwelling. 

2.  The  non-fireproof  loft  building. 
The  fireproof  loft  building  less  than  150  feet  in  height. 
The  fireproof  loft  building  over  150  feet  in  height 
The  factory  building  proper,  constructed  for  factory  pur- 
poses and  occupied  by  one  establishment,  which  may  be  fireproof 
or  non-fireproof. 

Three  of  these  types  are  especially  dangerous  when  used  as 
factory  buildings.  They  are  (1)  the  converted  dwelling  or 
tenement  house,  which  was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  business 
purposes  above  the  ground  floor;  (2)  the  non-fireproof  loft  build- 
ing, usually  six  or  seven  stories  high;  and  (3)  the  fireproof  loft 
building  less  than  150  feet  in  height. 

1.     The  Converted  Dwelling  ob  Tenement 

Owing  to  increase  in  land  values  and  to  change  in  residence 
localities,  many  buildings  formerly  used  for  living  purposes  have 
been  made  over  into  factories.  These  buildings  are  from  four  to 
six  stories  in  height  and  usually  25  feet  wide  by  about  60  to  85 
feet  deep.  The  exterior  walls  are  brick  or  stone,  and  the  floors,  in- 
terior trim,  stairways,  beams  and  doors  are  of  wood.  The  stair- 
ways are  usually  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width  with  doors  often 
opening  inward.  There  are  no  automatic  sprinkler  systems,  no  fire 
prevention  or  extinguishing  appliances  except  fire  pails,  which  are 
not  always  reserved  for  fire  purposes.     The  work  rooms,  divided 


by  wooden  partitions,  are  crowded  with  employees,  and  the  ma- 
chines are  placed  as  close  together  as  space  will  permit,  without 
regard  to  means  of  exit  There  are  exterior  fire-escapes  with 
balconies  on  each  floor,  connected  by  vertical  ladders  (those  of 
later  construction  by  inclined  stairways),  which  usually  lead  to 
a  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  or  to  some  blind  alley,  from 
which  there  is  no  means  of  escape.  There  is  ordinarily  a  ladder 
from  the  lowest  balcony  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  generally  not  in 
place,  or  very  difficult  to  use  in  case  of  fire,  because  of  its  weight 
There  is  usually  but  one  door  leading  from  the  street.  In  build- 
ings of  this  sort  we  have  a  type  constructed  for  dwelling  purposes 
only,  in  which  the  number  of  occupants  is  multiplied  many  times 
beyond  the  capacity  originally  intended  without  any  addition  to 
the  exit  facilities. 

2.     The  Loft  Building 

The  loft  building  marks  an  evolution  in  the  construction  of 
factory  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first  lofts  were 
built  about  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  storing  and  sale  of 
merchandise,  but  the  manufacturer  soon  found  it  desirable  to  have 
his  goods  manufactured  in  workrooms  adjacent  to  his  salesroom 
and  directly  under  his  supervision. 

Increase  in  land  values,  morever,  forced  the  manufacturer  to 
extend  upwards  instead  of  spreading  out  horizontally.  The 
availability  of  the  loft  for  manufacturing  purposes  was  soon  ap- 
preciated, and  to-day  this  type  of  building  is  generally  used  for 
factory  purposes. 

(A)   The  Non-Fireproof  Loft  Buildings 

The  non-fireproof  loft  building  is  usually  six  or  seven  stories 
in  height,  25  feet  wide  by  80  feet  in  depth,  with  brick,  stone,  or 
iron  fronts  and  rears,  brick  side  walls,  wooden  floors  and  wooden 
trim.  There  is  usually  one  unenclosed  wooden  stairway,  varying 
in  width  from  two  to  three  and  one-half  feet,  and  often  winding 
around  the  elevator  shaft.  Wooden  doors  lead  to  the  stairways 
and  very  often  these  doors  open  inward.  The  buildings, 
as  a  rule,  have  exterior  fire-escapes  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  converted  tenement  described  above.  Usually  every 
floor  in  these  buildings  is  occupied  by  a  different  tenant  and  in 
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some  cases  there  are  two  or  more  tenants  on  each  floor.     The  ten- 
ant uses  the  floor,  or  his  portion  of  it,  as  salesroom,  oflice,  and 
factory,  dividing  one  from  the  other  by  wooden  partitions.     In 
the  manufacturing  part  there  are  usually  a  number  of  machines 
placed  together  as  closely  as  possible  with  little  aisle  space.     These 
buildings  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  lower  east  and 
west  side  of  New  York  City.    The  number  of  people  permitted  to 
work  on  any  one  floor  is  restricted  only  by  a  provision  of  the  labor 
law  which  requires  a  minimum  of  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per 
person,  with  no  specific  requirement  for  the  floor  area.     As  the 
distance  between  floor  and  ceiling  is  at  least  ten  feet  and  often 
more,  this  cubic  air  space  is  easily  obtained  without  any  appreci- 
able diminution  of  overcrowding  and   congestion.     The  present 
law  does  not  require  the  posting  of  the  number  of  people  allowed 
even  by  this   standard,  and   so   prosecutions  for  violations  are 
practically  unknown.     These  buildings  usually  contain  no  auto- 
matic sprinklers.     They  have  fire  pails,  which  are  rarely  kept  for 
the  purpose  intended.     A  few  of  them  have  standpipes  with  hose 
which  is  often  useless. 


(B)    The  Fireproof  Loft  Building  Less  than  150  Feet  High 

The  fireproof  loft  building  less  than  150  feet  in  height,  that  is. 
about  12  stories  or  under,  has  brick,  stone,  or  metal  exterior  walls, 
wooden  floors  and  trim,  stairways  of  metal  or  stone,  and  elevators. 
The  stairways  are  generally  about  three  feet  wide,  enclosed  by 
fireproof  walls.  These  buildings  are  either  25,  50,  75,  or  100  feet 
wide  by  85  to  200  feet  in  depth,  the  usual  size  being  50  by  80  or 
90  feet. 

The  conditions  of  occupancy  are  similiar  to  those  in  the  non- 
fireproof  loft  buildings  just  described.  The  Triangle  Waist  Com- 
pany occupied  a  building  of  this  type  at  23-29  Washington  Place, 
New  York  City.  That  building,  in  its  construction  and  interior, 
is  typical  of  the  so-called  fireproof  loft  buildings,  and  indeed  much 
better  than  hundreds  of  buildings  used  for  similar  purposes  in 
New  York  City  to-day.  Some  of  these  buildings  have  automatic 
sprinkler  systems.  They  are  usually  provided  with  standpipes, 
connected  with  the  city  water  supply,  and  have  on  each  floor  a 
hose  of  required  length,  and  some  are  provided  with  exterior  fire 
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escapes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  these  buildings  elevators  are 
used  for  passage  from  the  street  to  the  upper  floors  not  only  by  the 
employers  and  others  but  also  by  the  employees.  For  this  reason 
the  latter  are  in  most  cases  quite  unaware  of  the  location  of  the 
stairways.  Auxiliary  fire  appliances  are  usually  provided,  but 
their  existence  is  unknown  to  the  workers  and  no  care  is  given  to 
their  preservation.  The  interior  arrangements  are  similar  to 
those  existing  in  the  non-fireproof  loft  building;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  wooden  partitions,  great  congestion,  and  doors  opening 
inward. 

Testimony  shows  that  the  danger  in  these  so-called  fireproof 
buildings  comes  from  the  use  of  wood  for  floors,  doors,  and  trim. 
The  buildings  are  usually  of  such  height  that  the  ladders  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  fire  department,  and  even  the  water  towers,  do  not 
have  standpipes,  with  which  hose  is  connected  on  each  floor,  and 
reach  the  upper  stories.  Fire  occurring  in  these  places  under  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  hereafter  described,  usually  results  in 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  building  although 
walls  and  floors  remain  substantially  intact. 

(C)    The  Fireproof  Loft  Building  More  than  150  Feet  in  Height 

This  type  of  building  is  more  than  twelve  stories  in  height. 

The  walls  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal;  the  floors  of  cement  or 

stone ;  the  trim  and  doors  of  metal  or  fire-resisting  material ;  and 

the    stairways   of   stone  or   metal,    enclosed    by    fireproof   walls 

There  are  usually  several  stairways  and  elevators.    The  buildings 

are   sometimes   supplied   with   automatic  sprinkler  systems   and 

other    appliances    for    extinguishing    fires.     In    addition,    these 

buildings  sometimes  have  exterior  stairways  leading  either  to  the 

street  or  to  the  ground  in  the  rear.     The  buildings  are  usually 

50,  75,  or  100  feet  or  more  in  width  and  are  from  75  to  200  feet 

deep.     They  are  used  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  and 

sometimes  one  tenant  is  found  to  occupy  more  than  one  floor.     In 

these  buildings,  if  a  fire  occurs,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  floor 

on  which  it  starts,  since  it  cannot  burn  up  or  down  except  throu^-h 

the  windows  the  sashes  of  which  are  fireproof. 

Above  the  sixth  floor  these  buildings  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  are  fireproof  buildings  less  than  150  feet  high,  namely, 
the    upper  floors   cannot   be  reached  by  the  firemen.     The   exit 
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facilities  are  usually  well  constructed,  but  the  number  of  people 
who  occupy  these  buildings  is  not  determined  by  exits,  width  of 
stairways,  or  floor  space.  The  only  restriction  is,  as  in  all  other 
buildings,  the  provision  for  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each 
employee.  The  distance  between  the  floors  is  usually  10  to  15 
feet,  so  that  the  cubic  air  space  may  fulfil  the  legal  requirements 
although  the  floor  is  in  a  congested  condition. 

Danger  to  Life  in  Fireproof  Buildings 

Particular  investigation  was  made  of  the  so-called  fireproof 
building,  which  is  generally  believed  on  account  of  its  construction 
to  be  safer  for  the  occupants  than  the  non-fireproof  building  and  to 
?*equire  few  if  any  precautions  either  to  prevent  fire  or  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  occupants  when  it  occurs.  The  testimony  disclosed 
the  weakness  of  this  fancied  security.  Although  the  fireproof 
building  itself  will  not  bum,  the  merchandise,  wooden  partitions, 
and  other  inflammable  material  burn  as  readily  in  a  fireproof 
building  as  in  any  other.  It  is  assumed  by  all  fire  insurance  ex- 
perts that  when  a  fire  occurs  on  any  one  floor,  the  contents  of  that 
entire  floor  will  be  destroyed.  It  is  like  placing  paper  in  a  fire- 
proof box ;  the  fire  is  confined  to  a  specific  locality,  but  the  fire  is 
no  less  hot  and  destructive  within  its  given  bounds.  Therefoi*e, 
unless  means  are  provided  for  automatically  extinguishing  fires 
and  for  the  rapid  escape  of  the  occupants,  loss  of  life  may  occur 
even  in  fireproof  buildings. 

The  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  is  illustrative  of  this  fact. 
There  the  building  was  practically  left  intact,  yet  the  fire  was 
severe  enough  to  cause  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  the  occu- 
pants. In  a  fireproof  building  the  fire  is  confined  to  a  limited 
area  and  for  this  reason  is  more  easily  controlled.  The  occupants 
of  floors  over  eighty  feet  from  the  ground  cannot,  however,  be 
reached  by  the  fire  department's  ladders,  and  must  trust  for  escape 
to  the  stairways  or  to  exterior  fire-escapes. 

In  many  of  these  buildings  the  occupants  manufacture  garments 
and  other  inflammable  articles.  The  floors  are  littered  with 
quantities  of  cuttings,  waste  material,  and  rubbish,  and  are  often 
soaked  with  oil  and  grease.  Seldom  is  regular  effort  made  to 
clear  the  floors.     Fireproof  receptacles  are  not  usually  provided 
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for  accumulated  waste,  which  in  some  cases  is  not  removed  from 
the  floor  for  many  days.     Many  of  the  workmen,  foremen,  and 
employers   smoke    during   business   hours   and   at   meal    times. 
Lighted  gas  jets  unprotected  by  globes  or  wire  netting  are  placed 
near  inflammable  material.     Very  often  quantities  of  made-up 
garments  and  inflammable  raw  material  are  stored  in  these  lofts. 
Fire  drills  are  held  only  at  rare  intervals,  exits  are  unmarked,  and 
the  location  of  the  stairways  and  exterior  fire-escapes  is  often  un- 
kno^Ti.     Access  to  the  stairway  and  the  outside  fire-escapes  is 
obstructed  by  machinery,  wooden  partitions,  and  piled-up  mer- 
chandise, and  in  some  cases  the  fire-escape  balcony  is  at  such  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  women 
employees  to  reach  it  without  assistance.     Wired  glass  is  not 
used  in  the  windows  facing  the  balconies  of  the  fire-escapes  except 
in  fireproof  buildings  over   150  feet  high.     In  some  cases  the 
windows  leading  to  fire-escapes  are  not  large  enough  to  permit 
the  easy  passage  of  adults.     Automatic  or  manual  fire  alarms  are 
hardly  ever  provided,  except  in  the  larger  fireproof  buildings. 

"  Under  the  majority  of  the  present  building  codes  the 
so-called  fireproof  buildings  are  fireproof  only  in  the  sense 
that  a  conflagration  does  not  seriously  damage  the  structure. 
A  fire  may  rage  from  room  to  room  and  floor  to  floor,  par- 
titions and  all  interior  fittings  may  be  charred  and  consumed, 
the  contents  may  be  destroyed,  but  the  four  walls  and  frame- 
work, the  organic  structure  of  the  building,  usually  come 
through  the  ordeal  intact.  It  is  the  damage  to  the  contents 
far  more  than  to  the  buildings  themselves  that  makes  the 
fire  loss  of  the  United  States  so  heavy.  In  the  matter  of  new 
laws,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  the  buildings  which  should 
receive  added  attention  but  the  contents  and  inmates  thereof. 
We  must  add  to  the  term  '  fireproof,'  the  terms  '  deathproof ' 
and  '  conflagration  proof.'  "  * 

So  far  as  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  building  is  con- 
cerned, the  term  "  fireproof  "  is  misleading  and  a  misnomer.  In 
the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire,  in  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  and 
in  many  others  in  which  the  loss  of  life  was  great,  the  buildings 
were  fire-resisting  so  far  as  the  structure  was  concerned,  but  the 

•  Fire  Prevention  by  Edward  F.  Croker,  Former  Chief  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  City,  p.  9. 
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character    of    the    building   did   not    lessen    the    danger    to    the 
occupants. 

The  Existing  Fire  Problem  in  Other  Cities  of  the  State 

In  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  although  there 
are  loft  buildings  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  compara- 
tively few  are  of  great  height,  so  that  this  problem  is  far  from 
being  so  complicated  and  extensive  in  those  cities  as  in  New  lork. 
In  these  cities  manufacturing  is  usually  conducted  in  special 
factory  buildings  which  vary  from  three  to  six  stories  in  height. 
Such  buildings,  save  those  recently  constructed,  are  almost  always 
non-Hreproof .  The  walls  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal ;  the  floors, 
trim,  doors,  and  stairways  are  wooden,  the  latter  are  in  an  open 
well  or  surrounded  by  wooden  partitions.  Sometimes  there  are 
exterior  fire-escapes.  These  building-s  do  not  have,  as  a  rule,  any 
automatic  sprinklers,  or  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires,  except 
fire  pails,  which  are  frequently  in  a  useless  condition. 

A  feature  of  some  of  these  buildings  is  the  ''  gas-pipe  "  fire- 
escape.  These  fire-escapes  consist  of  vertical,  iron  or  metal  lad- 
ders, affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  building  and  adjacent  to  the 
windows.  The  ladders  usually  run  from  the  top  floor  of  the  build- 
ings to  the  first  floor  and  afford  no  means  of  reaching  the  ground ; 
onlv  an  acrobat  could  safelv  descend  them.  The  chief  of  the  fire 
department  of  one  of  these  cities  testified  that  he  could  not  use 
these  ladders  but  that  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  being  burned  alive 
or  using  the  fire-escape,  he  supposed  he  would  try  it. 

The  lack  of  precautions  to  prevent  fire  is  marked  throughout 
the  state  as  well  as  in  Xew  York  City.  Smoking  goes  on  in  just 
the  same  way,  rubbish  is  piled  upon  fire-escapes,  overcrowding 
and  congestion  prevail,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  clear  and 
unobstructed  passageways  to  exits.  Access  to  exterior  fire-escapes 
in  many  cases  is  impossible  because  of  obstructions  in  front  of 
doors  and  windows.  Wooden  partitions  exist  in  most  of  the 
buildings,  doors  open  inw^ard,  inflammable  material  used  in  manu- 
facturing is  kept  on  hand  in  quantities,  gas  jets  are  unprotected, 
and  there  are  no  means  provided  in  the  building  for  giving  an 
alarm  of  fire  either  to  the  occupants  or  to  fire  headquarters.  Little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  regular  cleaning  of  buildings.  Fire  drills 
are  practically  unknown. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

At  the  outset  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  following 
♦definition  of  a  factory  building  be  incorporated  in  section  two  of 
the  labor  law : 

"  The  term  '  factory  building '  when  used  in  this  chapter 
means  any  building,  shed  or  structure  which  or  any  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  or  used  for  a  factory."  * 

Prevention  of  Fire 

The  old  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure  applies  with  special  force  to  the  prevention  of  fires. 
Expert  testimony  given  before  the  Commission  was  to  the  effect 
that  at  least  50%  of  the  fires  occuring  in  this  state  could  be  pre- 
vented if  simple  and  inexpensive  precautions  were  taken. 

The  prevention  of  fire  is  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  "  good 
housekeeping."  Cleanliness  of  the  workroom  and  of  the  factory 
building,  the  removal  of  rubbish,  the  collection  of  waste  cuttings 
and  inflammable  material  in  fireproof  receptacles,  the  prohibition 
of  smoking,  and  the  protection  of  gas  jets  are  most  effective  aids 
to  this  end. 

The  enlightened  manufacturer  realizes  that  the  calamity  of  fire, 
hitherto  characterized  as  an  act  of  God,  is  often  due  simply  to  care- 
lessness and  usually  preventable. 

In  its  preliminary  report  to  the  legislature,  the  Commission 
submitted  a  bill  containing  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  provision  of  fireproof  receptacles  in  which  all  inflam- 
mable waste  materials,  cuttings,  and  rubbish  were  to  be  placed. 

2.  The  removal  of  waste  materials,  rubbish,  and  cuttings  of 
a  manufacturing  establishment  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  the  re- 
moval of  such  cuttings  and  waste  materials  from  the  factory 
building  at  least  once  a  day. 

3.  Gas  jets  in  factories  to  be  enclosed  by  globes  or  wired  cages 
or  otherwise  properly  protected. 

4.  Smoking  in  factories  prohibited  and  to  be  punishable  as  a 
violation  of  the  labor  law. 


•  Bill   8,   Appendix   I. 
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The  bill  containiiig  these  requirements  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  is  now  embodied  in  section  83b  of  the  labor  law. 

The  prohibition  of  smoking  has  been  productive  of  excellent 
results  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Fire  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City.  Since  the  law  went  into  effect  last  October,  more 
than  200  prosecutions  for  violation  were  successfully  instituted  in 
that  city. 

The  only  change  that  we  recommend  in  this  law  is  one  relating 
to  the  requirement  that  all  waste  materials  be  removed  from  a 
factory  at  least  once  a  day.  We  believe  that  if  such  materials  and 
cuttings  are  baled  they  may  be  safely  stored  in  fireproof  enclosures 
and  removed  therefrom  once  a  month.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  following  change  in  the  provision  referred  to : 

"  All  such  waste  materials,  cuttings  and  rubbish  shall  be 
entirely  removed  from  a  factory  building  at  least  once  in 
each  day,  except  that  haled  ivaste  material  may  he  stored  in 
fireproof  enclosures,  provided  that  all  such  haled  ivaste  ma- 
terial shall  he  removed  from  such  huilding  at  least  once  in 
each  month/'  * 

We  also  recommend  the  following  change  in  the  form  of  the 
provision  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  smoking: 

"  [Smoking  in  a]  No  person  shall  smoke  in  any  factory 
[factory  is  prohibited].  A  notice  of  such  prohibition,  stat- 
ing the  penalty  for  violation  thereof,  shall  be  posted  in  every 
entrance  hall  and  in  every  elevator  car,  stairhall  and  room 
on  every  floor  of  such  factory  in  English,  and  also  in  such 
other  language  or  languages  as  the  fire  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state 
fire  marshal  shall  direct.'^f 


\ 


Fire  Alarm  Sigxal  Systems 

After  careful  consideration  the  Commission  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  fire  alarm  signal  system  is  necessary  in  every 
factory  building  over  two  stories  in  height  in  which  more  than 
25  persons  are  employed,  to  notify  the  occupants  promptly  of  the 
occurrence  of  fire.     Tn  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  the  em- 


•  Matter  in  itnlua  Is  new;  matter  In  brackets  [  1  la  old  law  to  be  omitted, 
t  Bill   3,   Appendix    I. 
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ployees  on  the  9th  and  10th  stories  were  not  promptly  notified  of 
the  outbreak  of  fire  on  the  8th  story.  That  delay,  short  as  it  was, 
undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to  the  loss  of  life. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  any  hard  and  fast  re- 
quirements in  the  statute  itself  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of 
signals.  The  provision  of  the  statute  should  be  general,  leaving 
it  to  the  fire  commissioner  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  state 
fire  marshal  elsewhere,  to  determine  what  methods  shall  be  used 
in  the  different  types  of  factories  throughout  the  state.  Kequire- 
ments  that  would  be  necessary  in  a  high  loft  building  in  New  York 
City  would  be  superfluous  in  a  small  country  factory.  We  there- 
fore recommend  the  following  provision: 

"  Every  factory  huilding  over  two  stories  in  height  in 
which  more  than  twenty-five  persons  are  employed  above  the 
ground  floor  shall  he  equipped  with  a  fire  alarm  system  tuith 
a  sufficient  numher  of  signals  clearly  audihle  to  all  occupants 
thereof.  The  industrial  hoard  7nay  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribing  the  numher,  kind  and  location  of  such 
signals.  Such  system  shall  he  installed  by  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  the  huilding  and  shall  permit  the  sounding  of  all  the 
alarms  within  the  huilding  whenever  the  alarm  is  sounded  in 
any  portion  thereof.  Such  system  shall  he  maintained  in 
good  working  order.  No  person  shall  tamper  with,  or  render 
ineffective  any  portion  of  said  system  except  to  repair  the 
same.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  whoever  di-scovers  a  fire  td 
cause  an  alarm  to  he  sounded  immediately/^* 

FiEE  Drills 

MTOi^  last  report  we  referred  very  fully  to  the  necessity  for 
fire  drills  in  factories.  The  greatest  danger  in  a  factory  fire  is 
the  panic  and  pandemonium  that  arise  when  the  cry  of  fire  rings 
through  the  workroom,  and  the  operatives  rush  madly  to  the  exit 
that  they  generally  use.  This  exit  is  often  the  elevator  which  in 
most  fires  is  soon  rendered  useless. 

In  many  of  the  larger  buildings  where  occupants  use  the  eleva- 
tors for  passage  to  and  from  their  work,  the  location  of  the  stairs 
or  exterior  fire-escapes,  as  has  been  said,  is  unknown.  A  fire  drill 
conducted  periodically  under  competent  supervision  would  give 
the  employees  in  case  of  fire  a  sense  of  security  now  entirely 
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lacking;  it  would  show  them  the  location  of  all  the  exits,  the 
quickest  way  to  reach  them  and  how  to  use  them;  it  would  em- 
phasize clearly  the  necessity  for  keeping  passageways  to  exite  un- 
obstructed and  constantly  bring  to  the  minds  of  employer  and 
employee  alike  the  possibility  of  fire  and  the  necessity  for  using 
every  precaution  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  our  belief  that  regular  tire  drills  are  the  best  means  of 
preventing  panic  when  fire  occurs.  Although  the  good  discipline 
resulting  from  them  cannot  be  made  so  effective  in  a  factory  as 
m  a  school,  it  undoubtedly  would  go  far  in  preventing  a  mad  rush 
toward  the  exits.  We  therefore  recommend  that  in  every  factory 
building  over  two  stories  in  height  in  which  more  than  twenty- 
hve  persons  are  employed  above  the  ground  floor  a  fire  drill  shall 
take  place  at  least  once  a  month,  which  will  conduct  all  the 
occupants  of  the  building  to  a  place  of  safety  and  in  which  all 
the  occupants  in  the  building  shall  participate  simultaneously. 
Jn  New  York  City  the  fire  commissioner  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
state  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  supervise  such  drills  and  shall 
make  regulations  therefor. 

Tt  is  particularly  important  that  in  a  loft  building  where  dif- 
ferent floors  are  occupied  by  different  tenants  there  should  be  a 
co-operative  fire  drill,  tliat  is,  a  drill  participated  in  simulta.,- 
eously  by  all  of  the  occupants  of  the  building,  including  the  em- 
ployees of  its  different  establishments.  Only  in  this  wav  can  it 
be  determined  whether  the  exit  facilities  furnished  are  adequate 
to  enable  the  occupants  to  escape  at  a  time  of  fire. 

Fire  drills  participated  in  only  by  the  employees  of  one  floor  of 
a  factory  building  are  not  of  any  great  value  b«!ause  the  probable 
conditions  of  a  fire  are  not  in  this  way  reproduced. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  case  of  buildings  containing 
more  than  one  tenant,  the  fire  commissioner  and  the  state  fire 
marshal  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  make  rules  and  regulations 
suitable  for  the  adequate  co-operation  of  all  the  tenants  of  the 
building.  Such  rules  should  also  prescribe  upon  whom  shall  rest 
the  duty  of  carrying  them  out. 

Automatic  Sprinklers 
The  necessity  is  very  apparent  of  an  efficient  means  of  extin- 
piishmg  fire  in  its  incipient  stages,  particularly  in  high  bnild- 
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iugs.  Fire  departments  are  unable  to  reach  with  their  ladders 
any  point  above  the  seventh  story  of  a  building,  or  higher  than 
ninety  feet  above  the  ground.  Ordinary  precautions  are  there- 
fore insufficient  above  that  height. 

The  automatic  sprinkler  system  consists  of  a  tank  usually  upon 
the  roof  of  the  building,  containing  an  independent  supply  of 
water,  communicating  with  pipes  which  run  along  the  ceilings  of 
each  floor.  At  regular  intervals  in  these  pipes  are  placed  what 
is  known  as  ''  sprinkler  heads,"  fastened  with  fusible  nuts,  which 
when  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  automatically  melt  and 
discharge  a  flow  of  water.  The  chiefs  of  various  fire  departments 
testified  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  life,  especially 
in  high  buildings  and  in  those  where  wooden  trim  is  used,  is  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system.  The  fire  chief  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  fire  commissioner  then  in  office  testified  after  the 
fire  in  the  building  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  that  if  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system  had  been  installed  in  that  building, 
the  fire  would  have  been  checked  at  its  beginning  or  would  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  small  area,  and  not  a  single  life  would 
have  been  lost. 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commission  last  year  said:* 

"  Of  greater  importance  than  fireproof  construction  as  a 
safeguard  is  an  efficient  means  of  extinguishing  fire  in  its 
incipiency.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  well  designed  automatic  sprinkler  system." 

The  advisory  expert  to  the  Commission  in  1911  in  his  report 
stated  as  follows  :f 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sprinkler  system  where  properly 
installed  will,  in  many  cases  extinguish  fire  in  its  incipiency 
and  in  most  cases  will  retard  its  spread  affording  more  time 
for  the  escape  of  persons  to  safety  and  preventing  the  fire 
from  gaining  material  headway  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 
men. They  should  be  required  in  all  non-fireproof  factory 
buildings  occupied  by  more  than  200  persons  above  the  first 


•Volume    I,    Preliminary    Report    New    York    State    Factory    Investigating 
Commission,  p.  689. 
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story  and  exceeding  three  stories  or  forty  feet  in  height  In 
fireproof  buildings  with  window  openings  protected  with 
approved  fireproof  frames,  sash,  and  glass,  sprinkler  systems 
tTliS""^  '^  *°*^  ^'*'"^'''^  ^'  "  protection  of  property  than 

The  advisory  expert  to  the  Commission  in  1912,  in  his  report, 

B&IQ  I 

"  Sprinkler  systems  are  quite  as  effective  in  fireproof  as  in 
non-fireproof  buildings  especially  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire  and  giving  the  occupants  more  time  to  make  their  safe 
exit  from  the  building." 

The  Efficiency  of  the  System 

The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  Xew  York  City  in  his 
memorandum  quoted  above,  said  that  fully  90%  of  the  fires  in 
buildings  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  have  been  extin- 
guished in  their  incipient  stages  or  effectively  held  in  check. 

Testimony  as  to  the  efficacy  of  sprinkler  systems  varies,  but 
the  lowest  estimate  of  their  successful  operation  is  75%,  and  the 
highest,  95 %.  Proof  was  given  that  in  New  England  mills  where 
sprinkler  systems  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  there  was  only 
one  loss  of  life  where  the  sprinkler  system  was  installed,  and  in 
that  case  the  water  supply  for  the  system  was  cut  off  just  before 
the  fire. 

The  installation  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  eventuallv 
pays  for  itself  by  the  reduction  of  fire  insurance  premiums  granted 
where  the  system  is  installed.     The  reduction  varies  from  35% 
to  50%  in  insurance  premiums  on  building  and  contents.     The 
reduction  of  premiums  is  allowed,  however,  only  if  the  system  is 
one  approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  consist-  ' 
mg  of  representatives  of  most  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States.    Anyone  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duction in  insurance  rate  must  install  one  of  these  approved 
systems.     Some  testimony  was  offered  indicating  that  there  was 
or  had  been  an  arrangement  or  understanding  by  which  high  prices 
were  charged  for  these  systems,  but  this  statement  was  declared  to 
be  without  foundation  by  many  witnesses,  including  arohitc-ts 
and  engineers.     Testimony  was  given  that  anv  competent  plumber 
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could  install  a  sprinkler  system  which  would  be  effective  in  case 
of  fire. 

The  Commission  has  had  no  opportunity  to  conduct  the  thorough 
investigation  into  this  subject  that  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
full  facts,  but  recommends  that  such  an  investigation  be  made. 

Recommendations  for  Existing  Buildings 

The  Commission,  although  desiring  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
to  make  no  drastic  recommendations  on  this  subject,  is  nevertheless 
convinced  that  in  buildings  over  seven  stories  or  90  feet  in  height 
in  which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim  is  used  and  in  ^vhich 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  above  the  seventh  story  and  more  than 
200  persons  are  employed  above  that  story,  the  only  safe  means  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire  and  the  loss  of  life  incidental  thereto, 
would  be  the  installation  of  an  automatic  sprinkler  system. 

The  danger  to  life  is  just  as  great  in  a  fireproof  building  where 
wooden  trim  and  wooden  floor  finish  are  used,  as  it  is  in  a  non- 
fireproof  building,  particularly  where  manufacturing  is  carried 
on  at  a  height  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  fighting  and 
life  saving  equipment  of  the  fire  department  and  where  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  employed  above  that  height.  It  will  be 
found  also  that  in  practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  carried 
on  above  this  height  the  materials  of  manufacture  are  of  a  more 
or  less  inflammable  character.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
in  existing  buildings  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  be  required 
under  the  conditions  mentioned. 


Recommendations  for  Future  Buildings 

In  the  case  of  buildings  hereafter  constructed,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  be  installed  in 
all  buildings  over  seven  stories  or  ninety  feet  in  height  with 
wooden  floor  or  wooden  trim  in  which  any  manufacturing  is 
carried  on  above  the  seventh  story,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  above  that  story.  In  most  buildings  of  this 
kind  now  being  constructed  automatic  sprinkler  systems  are 
installed. 
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Recommendations  for  Both  Existing  and  Future  Buildings 
In  addition  to  the  minimum  req.nreraents  set  forth  above  for 
existing  buildings  and  buildings  hereafter  erected,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  industrial  board  be  authorized  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems 
m  every  case  in  which  they  are  needed  because  of  the  hazardous 
character  of  the  business  carried  on,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
occupants  of  the  factory  building* 

FiKE  Escapes  and  Exits  in  Existing  Buildings 

We  make  the  following  recommendations  for  exits  and  fire- 
escape  facilities  in  existing  factory  buildings. 

Required  Exits 

on  each  floor  with  at  least  two  means  of  exit  or  escape  from  fire 
and  these  exits  should  be  remote  from  each  other.  One  of  the 
exits  should  lead  to  or  open  on  an  interior  stairway  or  to  an  ev 
tenor  enclosed  fireproof  stairway,  the  other  to  one  of  such  stair- 
ways or  to  a  horizontal  exit  or  to  an  exterior  screened  stairway,  or 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Industrial  Board  the  safety  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  building  would  not  be  endangered  thereby,  to  fire- 
escapes  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  No  portion  of  any  floor 
of  such  factory  should  be  more  than  100  feet  distant  from  one  such 
means  of  exit. 

^  A  horizontal  exit  is  an  opening  through  a  fire  wall  in  a  build- 
1^.  or  through  a  party  wall  between  two  buildings,  or  through 
exterior  balconies  connecting  a  building  with  an  adjoining  or 
nearby  structure.  ° 
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Inadequacy  of  Outside  Fire-E scapes 

Even  in  the  case  of  existing  buildings,  we  have  hesitated  to 
reconiniend  that  an  outside  fire-escape  be  under  all  circumstances 
accepted  as  a  required  means  of  exit.  Such  fire-escapes  are  as 
a  general  rule  totally  inadequate  in  case  of  fire.  The  objections 
to  the  use  of  such  fire-escapes  as  a  means  of  exit  have  been  ably 
summed  up  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Commission  as  follows:* 

"  All  outside  fire-escapes  are  open  to  the  following  objec- 
tions: Inmates  are  not  accustomed  to  their  use  and  do  not 
generally  seek  them  except  as  a  last  resort.  They  do  not 
allow  of  a  quick  and  ready  means  of  escape,  as  persons  are 
unaccustomed  to  them  and  will  move  along  slowly,  thus  de- 
laying those  who  are  following.  In  wintry  weather  they  are 
liable  to  be  obstructed  by  snow  and  ice,  and  when  covered 
with  sleet  or  ice  become  unsafe  and  dangerous.  Very  often 
they  are  rendered  useless  becase  of  smoke  and  flame  issuing 
from  the  windows  at  which  they  are  placed.  The  means  of 
getting  from  the  lowest  balcony  is  generally  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  entire  equipment,  and  being  at  a  point  where 
it  is  most  needed  greatly  delays  quick  egress.  They  are 
liable  to  be  blocked  by  being  used  as  storage  platforms,  and 
no  amount  of  inspection  can  entirely  prevent  this  in  crowded 
districts.  Numerous  instances  may  be  found  in  the  public 
press  in  which  inmates  seeking  fire-escapes  have  failed  to 
know  what  to  do  and  have  waited  for  the  fire  department  to 
come  and  take  them  down.  On  account  of  the  contracted 
dimensions  of  these  fire-escapes  large  persons  have  some- 
times found  difficulty  in  making  proper  use  of  them.  The 
fire  department  has  generally  advocated  their  use,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  this  advocacy  is  based  on  a  desire  to  have 
a  means  of  getting  into  the  building ;  but  if  desirable  for  this 
purpose,  then  they  should  be  provided  as  such  and  not  offered 
to  the  inmates  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  egress." 

Only  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Industrial  Board 
should  outside  fire-escapes  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  required  means 
of  exit  in  existing  buildings.  In  the  case  of  buildings  hereafter 
erected  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  that  the  construction  of  out- 

«#  r»?*'x/  submitted  by  Rudolph  P.  Miller.  Volume  I  of  the  Preliminary  Report 
or  the  New   York   State   Factory   Investigating  Commission,   p.  699. 
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side  fire-escapes  be  discouraged  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  allowed  as  a  required  exit  from  a  factory. 

Stairways  to  the  Eoof 

Wherever  it  is  found  that  egress  may  be  had  from  the  roof  of 
a  factory  building  to  an  adjoining  or  neighboring  structure,  we 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  stairways  extending  to  the  top  floor 
of  the  building  be  continued  to  the  roof  to  enable  the  occupants  of 
the  building  to  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Of  course  where  egress  may 
not  be  had  from  the  roof  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense  to 
require  the  stairways  to  be  continued  to  the  roof.  All  stairways 
that  constitute  required  means  of  exit  from  the  building  should  be 
extended  to  the  roof. 

Stairiva^  Enclosures 

There  are  very  many  buildings  throughout  the  state  with  wooden 
stairways  which  are  unenclosed  or  which  are  enclosed  by  non-fire- 
proof partitions.  In  many  cases  such  stairways  wind  around 
hoistways  and  elevator  shafts.  When  a  fire  occurs  it  spreads 
through  these  stairways  like  a  flame  through  a  chimney,  and  ren- 
ders escape  impossible  by  means  of  the  stairs.  The  rapidity  with 
which  a  fire  spreads  in  buildings  in  this  country  as  compared  w^ith 
European  countries,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  neglected  properly  to  protect  vertical  openings. 

In  the  opinion  of  every  expert  on  the  subject,  the  vertical  hazard 
constitutes  a  very  grave  danger.  The  unenclosed  wooden  stair- 
way in  a  factory  building  is  a  menace  to  property  and  to  life.  A 
number  of  great  fires  occuring  in  this  country  has  plainly 
shown  this  fact.  To  require  the  wooden  stairs  to  be  removed  and 
fireproof  ones  erected  would  in  our  opinion  be  too  great  a  hard- 
ship. Reasonable  safety  will  be  afforded  if  these  stairways  are 
enclosed  by  partitions  or  walls  of  fire-resisting  material.  The  oc- 
cupants of  the  building  will  thus  be  permitted  to  descend  the  stairs 
in  safety,  since  the  fire  will  be  checked  at  the  entrance  to  the  stairs. 
We  therefore  make  the  following  recommendation: 

All  interior  stairways  serving  as  required  means  of  exit  in 
buildings  more  than  four  stories  in  height  and  the  landings, 
platforms  and  passageways  connected  tliercwith  shall  be  en- 


closed on  all  sides  by  partitions  of  fire-resisting  material  ex- 
tending continuously  from  the  basement. 

Doors 
The  present  labor  law  (section  80)  provides  that  doors  leading 
to  exits  shall  open  outward  wherever  practicable.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  fire  this  provision  was  liber- 
ally construed  and  there  were  but  few  orders  requiring  changes  in 
existing  doors.  That  fire  showed,  however,  the  grave  danger  to 
life  caused  by  doors  opening  inward  in  a  factory  building,  par- 
ticularly where  large  numbers  of  persons  are  employed.  The  fact 
that  the  doors  opened  inward  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  great 
loss  of  life  occurring  in  that  fire.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
where  five  or  more  persons  are  employed  on  any  one  floor  of  a 
factory  building,  every  door  on  such  floor  shall  open  outward  or 
slide  freely  and  that  all  exit  doors  in  the  first  story  including  the 
doors  of  the  vestibule,  shall  open  outward.  All  doors  that  open 
outward,  however,  shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
passageway. 

Outside  Fire-Escapes 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Commission  places  little  reliance 
on  an  outside  fire-escape  as  a  means  of  escape  during  fire.  In  ex- 
isting buildings  we  have  recommended  that  such  fire-escapes  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  required  exit  only  where  the  safety  of  the  employees 
in  the  building  would  not  be  jeopardized  thereby.  We  are  sub- 
mitting, how^ever,  to  the  legislature  detailed  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  fire-escapes  to  be  placed  hereafter  upon  existing 
buildings.* 

Existing  Outside  Fire-E scapes 

As  they  are  at  present  constructed,  many  existing  outside  fire- 
escapes  are  nothing  but  fire  traps.  Often  there  is  no  stairway 
leading  to  the  roof,  no  proper  stairway  leading  to  a  landing  place 
and  a  fire-escape  often  ends  in  a  blind  alley  or  cul-de-sac  from 
which  no  escape  is  possible. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  so-called  vertical  ladder 
type  of  fire-escape  be  permitted  and  no  existing  outside  fire-escape 
should  be  accepted  unless  it  has  stairways  placed  at  an  angle  of 

•  Bill  6,   Appendix  I. 
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not  more  than  60°.     We  recommend  the  following  requirements 
for  fire-escapes  now  in  existence  on  factory  buildings: 

1.  A  stairway  leading  from  the  top  floor  balcony  to  the  roof 
except  where  the  fire-escapes  are  located  on  the  front  of  the 
building. 

2.  A  "  counter-balanced  '^  stairway  from  the  lowest  balcony  to 
a  safe  landing  place  beneath. 

3.  Safe  and  unobstructed  exit  should  be  provided  to  the  street 
from  the  foot  of  the  fire-escape  either  by  a  fireproof  passageway 
leading  to  the  street  and  adequately  lighted,  or  into  an  open  area 
having  communication  with  the  street. 

4.  Where  the  distance  from  the  floor  of  a  work-room  to  the  sill 
of  the  window  opening  upon  a  fire-escape  is  more  than  three  feet, 
suitable  steps  should  be  provided  to  reduce  such  distance. 

5.  The  windows  of  all  openings  leading  to  fire-escapes  should 
have  metal  frames  and  sash,  and  wired  glass.  "Doors  leading  to 
fire-escapes  should  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

Requiremknts  for  New  Buildings 

Fireproof  Construction 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  buildings  hereafter 
erected  over  four  stories  in  height  should  be  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion if  used  for  factory  purposes.  The  difi'erence  in  cost  between 
a  building  of  fireproof  construction  and  a  building  of  mill  or  slow 
burning  construction  is  rapidly  decreasing  owing  to  the  increasing 
cost  of  lumber. 

Experience  in  European  countries  has  shown  that  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  of  fire-resisting  materials  has  resulted  in 
confining  a  fire  to  a  limited  area,  and  as  a  consequence  in  those 
countries  the  fire  loss  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  much  less  than 
in  the  United  States.  A  building  hereafter  erected  should  be 
deemed  of  fireproof  construction  if  it  conforms  to  the  following 
requirements : 

All  walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  terra- 
cotta; all  floors  and  roofs  of  brick,  terra-cotta  or  reinforced 
concrete  placed  between  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams 
and    girders;    all    the    steel    entering    into    the    structural 
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parts  encased  in  at  least  two  inches  of  fireproof  ma- 
terial, excepting  the  wall  columns,  which  must  be  encased  in 
at  least  eight  inches  of  masonry  on  the  outside  and  four 
inches  on  the  inside;  all  stair-wells,  elevator  wells,  public 
hallways  and  corridors  enclosed  by  fireproof  partitions  with 
metal-covered  doors,  trim  and  sash;  all  stairways,  landings, 
hallways,  and  other  floor  surfaces  of  incombustible  material ; 
no  woodwork  or  other  combustible  material  used  in  any 
partition,  furring,  ceiling  or  floor ;  and  all  window  frames, 
doors  and  sash,  trim  and  other  interior  finish  of  incombus- 
tible material ;  all  windows  shall  be  fireproof  windows  except 
that  in  buildings  under  seventy  feet  in  height,  fireproof 
windows  are  required  only  when  within  thirty  feet  of  another 
building;  except  that  in  buildings  under  one  hundred  feet 
in  height  there  may  be  wooden  sleepers  and  floor  finish  and 
wooden  trim. 

Construction  of  Factory  Buildings  over  One  Story 

IN  Height 

We  make  the  following  recommendations  for  the  construction  of 
factory  buildings  hereafter  erected  over  one  story  in  height. 

Roofs  and  Cornices 

The  roofs  of  all  buildings  should  be  covered  with  incombusti- 
ble material  and  their  cornices  should  be  constructed  of  such 
material.  The  necessity  for  a  fire-resisting  roof  covering  to  serve 
as  a  protection  from  heat,  sparks  or  embers  from  a  neighboring 
fire  or  from  more  distant  sources,  was  directly  emphasized  in  the 
fire  of  1902  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  several  fires  broke  out  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  city  at  one  time  from  flying  embers  falling  on 
wooden  roofs.  Likewise,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of 
fire  from  one  building  to  another,  all  exterior  walls  of  a  non-fire- 
proof building  within  twenty-five  feet  of  any  other  non-fireproof 
building  should  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick  and  should  ex-^ 
tend  to  three  feet  above  the  roof. 

Floor  Area  and  Required  Exits 

There  should  be  from  every  floor  area  not  less  than  two  means 
of  exit  remote  from  each  other,  one  of  which  should  be  an  interior 
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enclosed  fireproof  stairway  or  an  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stair- 
way and  the  otlier  should  be  one  of  such  stairways  or  a  horizontal 
exit.  The  term  "  floor  area ''  signifies  the  entire  floor  area  be- 
tween fire  walls  or  betw^een  a  fire  wall  and  an  exterior  wall  of  a 
building  or  between  the  exterior  walls  of  a  building  where  there 
is  no  intervening  fire  wall. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  type  of  out- 
side fire-escapes  consisting  of  inclined  stairways  should  not  be  per- 
mitted as  required  means  of  exit  in  factory  buildings  hereafter 
constructed. 

Ko  point  in  any  floor  area  should  be  more  than  100  feet  distant 
from  one  such  exit.  Whenever  any  floor  area  exceeds  5,000 
square  feet  there  should  be  provided  at  least  one  additional  exit  as 
before  described  for  each  5,000  square  feet  or  part  thereof  in  ex- 
cess of  5,000  square  feet. 

Smoke-proof  Towers 

Undoubtedly  the  best  type  of  fire-escape  for  a  factory  building 
is  the  so-called  Philadelphia  fire  tower  which  consists  of  a  stairway 
enclosed  by  fire-resisting  material,  separated  from  the  interior  of 
the  building,  except  for  an  exterior  balcony  at  each  floor  level 
which  forms  a  means  of  communication  through  the  outer  air  be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  interior  of  the  building.  Such  fire-escapes 
have  no  direct  communication  with  the  interior  and  the  danger 
from  smoke  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Interior  or  covered  ves- 
tibules may  take  the  place  of  the  exterior  balconies.  Such  vesti- 
bules should  open  to  the  outer  air  by  means  of  openings  in  tlie 
exterior  wall  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Any  smoke  that 
may  chance  to  enter  the  tower  from  the  interior  of  the  buildiiiir 
thus  escapes  directly  to  the  outer  air. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  every  new  factory  building 
over  100  feet  in  height  there  shall  be  at  least  one  such  tower  stair- 
way to  which  access  can  readily  be  had  from  any  point  in  the 
building. 

Construction  of  Stairways 

All  stairways  should  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
and  should  be  not  less  than  44  inches  wide.     The  stairways  should 
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be  wide  enough  to  permit  two  persons  to  go  down  abreast  comfort- 
ably. The  treads  should  be  not  less  than  10  inches  wide  exclu- 
sive of  nosing  and  the  rise  not  more  than  7%  inches,  and  the 
sum  of  the  rise  and  tread  should  be  not  less  than  17%  inches.  The 
treads  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  persons  from  slipping  thereon.  Every  stairwav  should 
have  proper  and  substantial  hand-rails.  All  stairways  serving  as 
required  means  of  exit  should  lead  continuously  to  the  street  or 
to  a  fireproof  passageway  independent  of  other  means  of  exit  from 
the  building,  opening  on  a  road  or  street,  or  to  an  open  area 
affording  unobstructed  passage  to  a  road  or  street.  All  stairways 
that  extend  to  the  top  story  should  be  continued  to  the  roof.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  adequate  lighting  of  all  stairways 
by  artificial  light. 

Winders 

No  stairway  with  winders  should  be  permitted  except  as  a  con- 
nection from  one  floor  to  another.  Winders  are  a  source  of  great 
danger  in  case  of  fire,  causing  congestion  and  consequent  panic. 
They  are  forbidden  in  ISTew  York  City  in  theatres  and  public 
buildings,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  prohibit  them  in  the  future 
in  factory  buildings  where  the  fire  hazard  is  far  greater. 

Enclosure  of  Stairways  and  Elevator  Shafts 

Every  stairway  and  elevator  shaft  should  be  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  fireproof  partitions  extending  continuously  from  the  base- 
ment to  three  feet  above  the  roof. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  necessity  for  the  enclosure  of 
stairways  in  existing  factory  buildings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  necessity  for  this  requirement  in  factory  buildings  over 
one  story  in  height  hereafter  constructed. 

Enclosure  of  Vertical  Openings 

The  principal  aim  in  the  future  construction  of  factory  build- 
ings is  to  confine  a  fire  to  a  limited  area  and  to  prevent  its  spread 
from  one  floor  to  another.  All  vertical  openings  leading  from 
one  floor  to  another,  including  elevator  and  dumbwaiter  shafts, 
vent  and  light  shafts,  pipe  and  duct  shafts,  and  hoistways  should 
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be  enclosed  throughont  their  height  on  all  sides  by  enclosures  of 
fireproof  material. 

"  San  Francisco's  experience  indicates  that  wells  and  ele- 
vator shafts,  running  up  through  many  stories,  should  be 
guarded  by  brick  or  reinforced  concrete  walls,  fitted  with 
double  metal  rolling  doors,  bolted  to  the  walls  to  allow  for 
expansion,  or  with  automatic  sliding  doors  and  wire  glass 
partitions.  There  was  little  or  no  provision  for  cutting  off 
the  draught  of  air  that  will  ascend  through  such  a  shaft 
during  a  fire,  and  great  destruction  resulted  in  consequence."* 

Doors  and  Doorways 

All  doors  should  open  outward.  We  have  already  discussed  the 
necessity  for  this  provision  in  the  case  of  existing  buildings.  The 
width  of  hallways  and  exit  doors  leading  to  the  street,  at  the  street 
level,  should  be  not  less  than  the  aggregate  width  of  all  stairways 
leading  to  them.  Every  door  leading  to  or  opening  on  a  stairway 
should  be  of  at  least  the  same  width  as  such  stairway. 

Partitions 

To  permit  the  use  of  wooden  partitions  in  buildings  of  fireproof 
construction  hereafter  erected  is  highly  illogical,  and  defeats  the 
purpose  of  making  the  interior  of  the  building  as  fireproof  as 
possible.  We  therefore  recommend  that  all  partitions  in  the  in- 
terior of  buildings  of  fireproof  construction  hereafter  erected  shall 
be  of  incombustible  material. 

Requirements  Common   to  Buildings  Heretofore  and 

Hereafter  Erected 

The  Commission  makes  the  following  recommendation  for  re- 
quirements that  shall  apply  to  all  factory  buildings,  those  now  in 
existence  and  those  hereafter  erected. 

Doors  and  Windows 

!N'o  door,  window  or  other  opening  on  any  floor  of  a  factory 
building  should  be  obstructed  by  stationary  metal  bars,  grating  or 

•  "  The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  and  Fire  "—Bulletin  No.  324,  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 
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wire  mesh.  Metal  bars,  grating  or  wire  mesh  provided  for  any 
such  door,  window  or  other  opening  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  readily  movable  or  removable  from 
both  sides  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  the  free  and  unobstructed 
use  of  such  door,  window,  or  other  opening  as  means  of  egress  in 
case  of  need,  and  they  should  be  left  imlocked  during  working 
hours.  No  door  leading  into  or  out  of  any  factory  on  any  floor 
thereof  should  be  locked  or  bolted  during  working  hours. 

Exit  Signs 

The  Commission  ascertained,  by  investigation  and  testimony, 
that  exits  to  outside  fire  escapes  and  interior  stairways  were  often 
unknown  to  many  of  the  operatives.  It  is  essential  that  the  loca- 
tion of  these  exits  be  clearly  indicated.  We  recommend,  therefore, 
that  a  clearly  painted  sign  marked  "  EXIT  "  in  letters  not  less 
than  eight  inches  in  height  shall  be  placed  over  all  exits  leading  to 
stairways,  elevators  and  other  means  of  egress,  and,  in  addition, 
a  red  light  shall  be  placed  over  such  means  of  egress  for  use  in 
time  of  darkness. 

Access  to  Exits 

A  contributing  cause  to  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Triangle  Waist  Co. 
fire  was  the  lack  of  clear  passageways  leading  either  to  the  outside 
fire-escapes  or  to  the  stairways  or  elevators.  The  operatives  were 
crowded  together,  seated  at  machine  tables  with  chairs  back  to 
back,  so  that,  when  a  great  number  of  them  attempted  to  leave  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  panic  and  confusion. 

The  tables  containing  the  sewing  machines  on  the  9th  floor  were 
placed  so  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  building  that  the  only  con- 
venient way  for  the  operatives  seated  near  that  wall  to  reach  the 
elevators  and  stairways  at  the  southwest  corner,  was  to  walk  the 
entire  length  of  the  crowded  space  between  the  tables,  to  the  north 
side  of  the  building  and  then  use  the  aisles  which  extended  along 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  As  a  result  twenty 
dead  bodies  were  found  near  the  machines,  the  operatives  being 
"apparently  overcome  before  they  could  extricate  themselves 
from  the  crowded  aisles."  * 


•  Report  of  the  New  York   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
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The  Coroner's  jury  which  investigated  the  fire  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  this  subject : 

"  We  find  that  one  of  the  tables  to  which  the  machines 
were  attached  and  at  which  the  employees  worked,  was  75 
feet  long,  and  that  it  extended  along  one  side  of  the  room  to 
within  16  inches  of  a  partition  at  another  end,  thus  leaving 
only  2  passageways,  one  of  about  I314  inches  and  one  of 
16  inches,  which  the  employees,  working  at  that  table,  were 
obliged  to  pass  to  reach  the  stairways  and  elevators.  The 
condition  which  prevailed  in  this  buildin^r  obtains  in  manv 
similar  buildings." 

The  Commission's  investigators  found  that  in  many  buildings 
the  work  tables,  merchandise,  stock,  and  even  the  workers  were 
crowded  together  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  employees  to 
move  about  with  freedom.  The  aisles  in  many  cases  were  found 
to  be  too  small  or  narrow  to  admit  of  easy  passage.  Exits  were 
often  found  to  be  obstructed  by  the  erection  of  temporary  parti- 
tions put  up  indiscriminately  by  tenants  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  obstruction  of  exits  and  passageways. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  there  shall  at  all  times  be  main- 
tained continuous,  safe,  unobstructed  passageways  on  each  floor 
of  the  building,  with  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  three  feet 
throughout  their  length  leading  directly  to  every  exit  including 
outside  fire-escapes  and  passenger  elevators  and  that  all  exits  shall 
be  maintained  in  an  unobstructed  condition. 

Industrial  Board  to  Make  Rules  and  Regulations  for 

Safety 

The  foregoing  are  simply  minimum  requirements  for  the 
safety  of  the  occupants  of  factory  buildings  in  case  of  fire.  It 
is  obviously  impossible  to  provide  for  every  contingency  in  a 
statute.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to 
these  minimum  requirements  the  statute  contain  a  provision  that 
no  factory  shall  be  conducted  in  any  building  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  erected,  unless  such  building  shall  be  so  constructed, 
equipped  and  maintained  in  all  respects  as  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection against  fire  to  all  persons  employed  therein,  and  that  the 
Industrial  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
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tions,  establishing  requirements  and  standards  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  equipment  of  factory  buildings  or  of 
particular  classes  of  factory  buildings  and  the  means  and  adequacy 
of  exits  therefrom,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  all  of  the 
occupants  in  factory  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  statute  and  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

Limitation  of  the  Number  of  Occupants 

That  every  factory  building  should  have  exit  facilities  suf- 
ficient to  enable  all  of  the  occupants  thereof  to  escape  in  safety  in 
cas(.'  a  fire  occurs  seems  open  to  no  question.  Yet  in  actual 
practice,  that  requirement  has  been  entirely  disregarded.  Em- 
ployees are  crowded  into  our  tall  loft  buildings  and  our  converted 
tenement  housc.«?  with  no  provision  for  escape  in  case  of  fire.  This 
condition  is  permitted  by  law.  The  number  of  stairways  required 
in  a  building  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  building  code  of 
New  York  City  (and  those  provisions  are  substantially  followed 
in  other  cities  of  the  state)  is  based  not  upon  the  number  of 
occupants  or  even  upon  the  height  of  the  building  but  upon  its 
area.  The  present  provision  of  the  labor  law  simply  provides  that 
there  shall  be  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  a  factory  for  each 
occupant.  As  the  ceilings  in  most  cases  are  high,  this  provision 
does  not  prevent  overcrowding.  The  theatre  law  for  several 
years  past  has  limited  the  number  of  occupants  in  theatres  in 
accordance  with  exit  facilities  provided.  This  same  provision  we 
l)elit've  should  be  extended  at  once  to  factories  where  the  fire 
hazard  is  so  much  greater  and  where  the  height  at  which  manu- 
facturing is  carried  on  involves  increased  danger  to  life. 

The  problem  in  existing  buildings  which  have  been  permitted 
by  law  to  be  erected  without  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  occupants, 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  has  been  urged  that  requirements  for 
added  exit  facilities  would  work  hardship  upon  the  owners;  but 
the  duty  of  the  state  in  this  regard  is  a  plain  one  and  should  not 
be  shirked.  No  requirement  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  the  employees  in  these  factory  buildings  in  case  of  fire 
is  unreasonable.  That  we  have  been  indifferent  and  neglectful  in 
the  past  is  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  disregard  the 
fundamental  laws  of  safety. 
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Limitation  of  Number  of  Occupants  According  to  Stairways 

We  recommend  therefore  that  the  number  of  persons  permitted 
to  be  employed  on  any  one  floor  of  a  factory  building  shall  be 
limited  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  number  of  exits  provided 
and  that  such  number  of  persons  be  allowed  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  additional  exits  or  means  of  extinguishing  or  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  fire  provided  by  the  owner  or  tenant. 

For  that  purpose  we  recommend  certain  minimum  require- 
ments that  may  however  be  increased  and  made  more  stringent 
when  and  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Industrial  Board  such  a 
course  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  occupants  in  different 
classes  of  factory  buildings. 

The  ordinary  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  are  interior  stair- 
ways, elevators,  and  outside  fire-escapes.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  in  determining  the  number  of  persons  to  be  permitted 
to  work  on  a  floor  no  allowance  should  be  made  for  elevators  and 
outside  fire-escapes.  Their  availability  in  case  of  fire  is  always 
more  or  less  uncertain.  In  this  view  we  are  supported  by  all  of 
the  experts  who  have  appeared  before  us. 

Capacity  of  Stairways  in  Existing  Buildings 

The  capacity  of  the  stairway  as  an  exit  is  limited  by  its  height 
and  width.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  the  building  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
stairways  in  the  building. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony  of  experts  and 
parties  in  interest  appearing  before  the  Commission  and  of  the 
briefs  submitted  by  them,  we  recommend  that  in  existing  build- 
ings, no  more  than  14  persons  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  on  any  one  floor  of  a  factory  building  for  every  18  inches  in 
width  of  stairway  provided  for  such  floor  and  that  for  any  excess 
in  width  of  less  than  18  inches  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  occupants  shall  be  allowed.  For  every  additional  10 
inches  over  10  feet  in  height  of  any  floor,  one  additional  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  employed  thereon  for  every  18  inches  in 
width  of  stairway  provided  for  such  floor. 

Occasions  may  arise,  however,  where  this  requirement  might 
work  hardship.     For  example,  one  floor  of  a  building  may  have 
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a  great  may  occupants  on  it  while  the  floor  below  may  be  used  as 
a  show-room  and  have  but  few  employees  on  it.  In  that  event 
an  additional  allowance  may  safely  be  made  in  present  buildings. 
We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Industrial  Board  be  given 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  allowing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  occupants  on  any  floor  of  a  factory  building  heretofore 
erected,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  20  persons  for  every  18 
inches  in  width  of  stairway,  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
warrant  such  increase  and  where  the  safety  of  the  employees  in 
the  building  would  not  be  endangered  thereby. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  occupants  in  existing  factory 
buildings  is  a  very  drastic  innovation,  and  it  is  only  just  and 
proper  that  the  Industrial  Board  be  given  some  discretionary 
power  to  afford  relief  in  cases  where  the  minimum  requirement 
outlined  in  the  statute  would  work  hardship  and  would  be  un- 
necessary to  secure  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  building. 

Reduction  for  Winders 

If  any  stairway  has  winders  the  capacity  of  the  stairway  should 
be  counted  as  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  capacity  of  a  straight 
stairway  of  the  same  width.  Winders  are  a  source  of  danger  in 
case  of  fire  and  cause  congestion  and  consequent  inability  to  es- 
cape rapidly.  A  stairway  with  winders  can  accommodate  fewer 
persons  than  a  straight  stairway. 

Capacity  of  Stairways  in  Future  Buildings 

In  the  case  of  buildings  hereafter  constructed  we  recommend 
that  not  more  than  14  persons  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to 
work  on  any  one  floor  for  every  full  22  inches  in  width  of  stair- 
way provided  for  such  floor  and  that  no  allowance  be  made  for 
any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  22  inches.  We  have  already 
recommended  that  in  case  of  buildings  hereafter  constructed  all 
stairways  shall  be  not  less  than  44  inches  wide  and  shall  have  no 

winders. 

Enclosed  Stairhalls 

Where  the  stairways  and  stairhalls  are  enclosed  in  fireproof 
partitions  properly  constructed,  and  the  openings  in  such  parti- 
tions are  provided  with  fireproof  doors,  so  many  additional  persons 
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may  be  employed  on  any  floor  as  can  occupy  the  enclosed  stair- 
hall  or  halls  on  that  floor  allowing  3  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space  per  person.  This  allowance  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  additional  number  of  persons  permitted  on  a  floor 
will,  when  they  enter  the  enclosed  stairhall,  reach  a  zone  of  safety, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The  partition  wall 
separating  the  stairhall  from  the  loft  in  which  the  fire  occurs,  will 
resist  the  fire  long  enough  to  enable  the  employees  to  escape  from 
the  building. 

Horizontal  Exits 

Horizontal  exits  are  afforded  when  there  is  provided  in  the 
building  one  of  the  following: 

1.  A  fire  wall  extending  from  cellar  to  roof  constructed  of 
brick,  porous  terra-cotta  blocks,  or  reinforced  stone  concrete,  and 
having  at  each  floor  level  one  or  more  openings  protected  by  fire- 
proof doors  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  or 
smoke  through  the  openings.  The  openings  shall  be  unobstructed 
and  unlocked  whenever  any  person  is  employed  on  either  side. 

2.  Openings  in  the  party  wall  separating  two  buildings  pro- 
tected by  fireproof  doors  constructed  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

3.  Exterior  balconies  or  bridges  not  less  than  44  inches  in 
width  connected  with  an  adjoining  or  nearby  building ;  the  doors 
opening  out  upon  such  balconies  or  bridges  to  be  fireproof  doors 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  balcony;  the  doors  in  the  connected 
buildings  opening  on  such  balconies  and  bridges  to  be  continuously 
kept  unlocked  and  unobstructed  whenever  any  person  is  employed 
on  either  side  of  the  exit ;  the  balconies  to  be  enclosed  on  all  sides 
and  at  top  and  bottom  by  fireproof  material  unless  all  windows  or 
openings  upon  such  balconies  or  directly  below  them  or  within  30 
feet  of  them  in  the  connected  buildings  shall  be  provided  with 
metal  frames  and  sash,  and  shall  have  wired  glass  where  glass  is 
used. 

The  occupants  on  one  side  of  a  horizontal  exit  in  case  of  fire 
simply  pass  through  the  doorways  in  the  fire  wall,  party  wall,  or 
exterior  balcony  as  the  case  may  be.  These  doorways  are  self- 
closing  and  the  employees  thus  find  themselves  in  what  is  practi- 
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cally  an  independent  structure  so  far  as  the  danger  from  the  fire 

is  concerned. 

Where  a  horizontal  exit  is  properly  constructed  and  maintained, 
we  recommend  that  such  additional  number  of  persons  may  be 
employed  on  any  one  floor  as  can  occupy  the  smaller  of  the  two 
spaces  on  either  side  of  the  fireproof  partitions  or  fire  walls  or  as 
can  occupy  the  floor  of  an  adjoining  or  nearby  building  which  is 
connected  with  such  floor  by  openings  in  the  party  wall  or  by  ex- 
terior balconies  or  bridges,  allowing  3  square  feet  of  unobstructed 
floor  space  per  person.  There  shall  in  every  case  be  on  each  side 
of  the  wall,  partition  or  exterior  balconies  forming  the  horizontal 
exit,  at  least  one  stairway  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  re- 
quired means  of  exit. 

Fire  Division  Partitions  on  one  Floor 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission, where  in  fireproof  buildings  only  one  floor  of  the  building 
would  have  more  employees  on  it  than  could  be  safely  accommo- 
dated on  the  stairways  provided  for  that  floor.     These  buildings 
had  all  been  erected  recently  and  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be 
a  hardship  to  compel  in  such  cases  the  construction  of  a  fire  wall 
extending  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof.     We  believe  that  in  the 
case   of  buildings   of  fireproof   construction,   heretofore   erected 
where  a  floor  is  sub-divided  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra-cotta,  or 
concrete  not  less  than  4  inches  thick,  extending  continuously  from 
the  fire  proofing  of  the  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  fire  proofing 
of  the  floor  above,  with  all  openings  protected  by  fireproof  doors, 
such  additional  number  of  persons  may  be  employed  on  the  floor 
so  bisected  as  can  occupy  the  smaller  of  the  two  spaces  on  either 
side  of  such  division  partitions  allowing  3  square  feet  of  imob- 
structed  floor  space  per  person.    There  must,  however,  be  on  each  side 
of  said  partitions  at  least  one  stairway  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments for  required  means  of  exit  and  the  doorways  in  the  parti- 
tions shall  be  kept  open  and  unobstructed  during  working  hours. 
The  windows  on  the  floor  on  which  the  division  partition  is  con- 
ttructed  and  on  the  two  floors  directly  underneath  shall  be  fire- 
proof windows. 
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Automatic  Sprinklers 

Where  automatic  sprinklers  are  provided,  we  recommend  that 
the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  work  on  any  one  floor  based 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  stairways  provided  for  that  floor,  be 
increased  fifty  per  cent.  In  other  words,  where  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  are  installed  in  existing  buildings  there  may 
be  21  persons  for  every  18  inches  in  width  of  stairway  on  any 
one  floor  instead  of  14  persons,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings 
hereafter  constructed,  21  persons  for  every  22  inches  in  width 
of  stairway  instead  of  14  persons. 

The  sprinkler  system  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  efficient  means 
of  rapidly  checking  the  spread  of  fire.  Although  it  does  not  in 
itself  afford  an  additional  means  of  escape,  yet  by  keeping  the  fire 
in  check  and  confining  it  to  a  small  space  it  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  indirect  means  of  assisting  escape  when  a  fire  occurs. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  believe  the  number  of  persons  on 
a  floor  may  safely  be  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  if  a  sprinkler 
system  is  installed. 

Prevention  of  Congestion 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
gestion it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  persons  permitted 
to  occupy  any  floor,  irrespective  of  the  exits  provided  for  that 
floor.  The  Commission  believes  that  there  shall  be  not  less  than 
36  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  person  in  a  building  of  non- 
fireproof  construction  and  32  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  a  build- 
ing of  fireproof  construction.  This  limitation  is  to  apply  gener- 
ally to  all  factory  buildings  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  provision 
requiring  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  person,  which  is  now  in 
force.  That  the  present  provision  is  inadequate  even  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  namely,  to  furnish  sufficient 
ventilation,  is  generally  conceded. 

The  recommendation  we  are  making  will  not  only  prevent  con- 
gestion but  it  will  also  insure  better  ventilation. 

Posting 

We  recommend  that  in  every  factory  building  over  two  stories 
in  height  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall   cause  to  be  posted 
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notices  specifying  the  number  of  persons  that  may  occupy  each 
floor  in  accordance  with  the  exit  facilities  provided  as  previously 
recommended.  Every  such  notice  shall  be  posted  in  every  stair- 
hall  and  in  every  workroom.  Xo  more  persons  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  on  any  one  floor  of  a  factory  than  are  specified  in  such 
posted  notices. 

Filing  of  Plans  with  Department  of  Labor 

We  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  filing  of  plans 
for  the  construction  or  alteration  of  factory  buildings  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  for  the  approval  of  such  plans  by  him 
if  they  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate  of  compliance  if  the  building  is  constructed  or  the 
alteration  made  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  specifications 
filed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  not  be  equipped  with  facilities 
for  making  the  necessary  inspection  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  all  buildings  and  the  commissioner 
should  be  given  the  right  to  call  upon  the  local  building  depart- 
ment to  certify  to  him  whether  or  not  the  building  has  been 
constructed  or  altered  in  accordance  with  legal  requirements. 

Effect  of  the  Foregoing  Requirements  as  to  Exits  and 

Occupancy 

The  requirements  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  this  sec- 
tion should  be  additional  to  and  not  in  substitution  for  the  re- 
quirements of  any  special  law  or  local  ordinance  relating  to  the 
construction,  equipment  or  maintenance  of  buildings  but  should 
supersede  all  provisions  inconsistent  therewith  in  any  special  law 
or  local  ordinance. 

Detailed  Specifications 

The  detailed  recommendations  and  specifications  for  construc- 
tion, relating  to  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Bill  'No,  6  in  Ap- 
pendix I  of  this  report. 
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MANUFACTUEING  IN  TENEMENTS 

For  almost  thirty  years  the  legislature  has  attempted  to  regu- 
late the  system  of  giving  out  factory  products  to  be  manufactured 
in  tenement  homos.  In  1884  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  in  tenement  houses  in  cities 
having  over  500,000  inhabitants.  This  act  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  In  re  Jacobs 
(98  N.  Y.,  p.  98),  referred  to  hereafter. 

From  1885,  when  the  Jacobs  case  was  decided,  down  to  1892, 
practically  nothing  was  done  to  regulate  or  control  manufacturing 
in  tenement  houses.  The  unsanitary  conditions  found  in  tene- 
ment workrooms  made  it  necessary  for  the  state  to  take  some 
action,  and  in  1892  the  system  of  licensing  homework  was  estab- 
lished. The  law  passed  in  that  year  provided  that  a  home  worker 
engaged  in  finishing  certain  articles  must  obtain  a  license  for  the 
apartment  in  which  he  lived  and  worked.  From  time  to  time  this 
law  has  been  amended,  but  licensing  is  still  its  essential  provision. 
It  is  no  longer  the  apartment  or  the  worker,  but  the  entire 
tenement  which  must  now  be  licensed  before  any  manufacturing 
on  forty-one  specified  articles  can  legally  be  done  by  any  tenant. 
To-day  more  than  twelve  thousand  tenements*  in  the  state  are 
thus  licensed  and  all  the  families  living  in  them  may  legally 
secure  work  to  do  at  home.  Articles  not  mentioned  in  the  law 
may  be  manufactured  in  any  dwelling.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  charged^ with  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  (Article  VII, 
sections  100-105  of  the  labor  law.) 

While  the  legislature  has  been  amending  the  statute  designed  to 
resrulate  the  vast  overflow  of  work  from  factories  to  tenement 
homes,  and  while  the  staters  funds  have  been  spent  in  the  increas- 
ingly elaborate  task  of  attempting  to  supervise  home  workrooms, 
the  legislature  at  the  same  time  has  been  seeking  to  develop  an 
adequate  plan  of  protection  for  women  and  child  workers  in 
factories.     But  so  complex  has  been  the  problem  presented  to  the 

*  New  York   State   Department  of  Labor.   Bulletin    No.    B2.    September,   1912, 
p.  338. 
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lawmakers  by  the  home-work  system,  that  regulation  of  home 
workrooms  has  been  limited  merely  to  an  attempted  supervision 
of  sanitary  conditions.  The  laws  passed  to  protect  women  and 
children  in  factories  by  shortening  hours  and  preventing  employ- 
ment at  too  early  an  age  have  never  been  extended  to  the  home 
workers  employed  by  factories.  Furthermore,  the  unregulated 
condition  of  employees  who  work  at  home  as  compared  with  their 
fellow-employees  who  work  in  the  shop,  is  an  anomaly  which  tends 
to  nullify  the  eifect  of  every  provision  of  the  labor  law  in  its  ap- 
plication to  trades  employing  home-workers.  Thus  the  home- 
work system  challenges  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  important  phases  of  the  subject  are  comprehended  in  these 
questions: 

Does  the  present  law  adequately  protect  the  public  health,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  physical  well-being  of  the  workers,  but  also 
the  health  of  consumers  ?  If  not,  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  state? 

Sources  of  Informatiott 

To  answer  these  questions  the  Commission  not  only  called  wit- 
nesses at  public  hearings,  but  also  caused  an  independent  investi- 
gation to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  (1)  in  what  industries 
and  in  what  localities  home-work  prevails,  and  to  what  extent 
manufacturers  keep  informed  as  to  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  their  work  is  done  in  the  homes;  and  (2)  what  conditions 
commonly  prevail  in  the  homes  of  the  workers ;  what  guarantee  of 
sanitation  the  license  provides,  and  how  the  labor  conditions  com- 
pare in  general  with  the  standards  within  the  factories  as  to  wages, 
hours  of  work,  and  the  employment  of  children.  Between  May 
20th  and  August  1st,  1912,  agents  of  the  Commission  visited 
factories  and  workers'  homes  in  Auburn,  Buffalo,  Lockport, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ton  a  wand  a,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Troy, 
Yonkers,  Little  Falls,  Dolgeville,  Herkimer,  Gloversville,  and 
Cohoes.  The  investigation  in  New  York  City  was  made  between 
October  10th  and  November  25th,  1912.  A  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  made  in  1911.* 


•  Preliminary  Report  of  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
p.  31 
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The  method  of  inquiry  was  to  secure  names  of  factories  giving 
out  home  work  by  following  newspaper  advertisements  for  home 
workers  and  by  seeking  information  from  persons  who  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  in  these  communities. 
These  factories  were  visited  and  the  employers  were  asked  to  give 
names  and  addresses  of  the  home  workers  on  their  payrolls.  A 
fair  proportion  of  these  workers  were  visited  at  home.*  In  New 
York  City  the  information  secured  by  first-hand  investigation  was 
further  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  public 
hearings. 

Industries  in  Which  Home  Work  is  Found 

The  list  of  articles  named  in  the  law,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  a  house  must  be  licensed,  has  been  extended  from  time  to 
time  as  home  work  in  other  industries  happened  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
various  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  in  tenement 
homes.  Those  which  by  law  can  be  made  only  in  a  licensed  house 
are  given  in  italics,  j- 

I.  Clothing,  millinery. 

Coats,  vests,  trousers,  overalls,  knee  pants,  play  suits,  shirts, 
blouses,  waistbands,  suspenders,  hose  supporters. 

Dresses,  tvaists,  skirts,  cloaks,  kimonos,  wrappers,  jackets. 

Underwear,  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  pillow-cases,  bolster 
cases,  sheets,  napkins,  tablecloths,  roll  covers. 

Infants'  wear — bonnets,  bibs. 

Jabots,  neckwear,  neck  ornaments. 

Leggings. 

Hats,  caps. 

*  In  New  York  City,  193  factories  were  visited,  of  which  147  stated  that 
they  empioyed  home  workers.  Of  these,  75  gave  names  and  addresses  of  thejr 
home  workers.  The  total  number  of  addresses  at  which  inquiries  were  made 
was  1.020.  Records  of  nearly  400  families  were  secured  with  detailed  information 
concerning  306  of  those  households.  In  addition.  148  families  were  visited  in 
other  cities  of  the  state.  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Watson  was  in  charge  of  this 
investigration. 

t  Some  information  was  secured  by  the  Commission  concerning  home  work 
in  each  of  these  groups  of  manufactures.  Although  it  is  well  known  that  the 
men's  ready-made  clotliing  trade  employs  large  numbers  of  home  workers,  no 
special  investigation  of  this  occupation  was  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  government  has  recently  published  a  comprehensive  report  on 
that  Industry,  U.  S.  Government  Report  on  Condition  of  Women  and  Child 
Wage-earners  in  the  United  States  (Vol.  II).  Men's  Ready  Made  Clothing: 
Senate  Document  No.  645.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1911,  A 
number  of  clothing  manufacturers,  however,  appeared  before  the  Commission. 
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Artificial  flowers  and  feathers. 
Millinery. 

Embroideries,  laces,  doilies. 

Bed  spreads,  bed  covers,  pillow  tops,  center  pieces,  laundry 
bags,  dolls'  clothing. 

II.  Textiles. 

Blankets,  carriage  robes. 
Bath  robes. 

Hosiery,  sweaters,  jerseys,  mufflers,  scarfs,  afgans,  shawls, 
booties,  passementerie,  millinery  ornaments. 

III.  Fur  and  Leather  goods. 

Furs,  fur  trimming,  fur  garments,  gloves  and  mittens,  purses, 
hand  bags,  pocketbooks,  slippers. 

IV.  Paper  goods. 

Paper  boxes,  collar  boxes,  paper  bags,  sacks,  calendars,  tags, 
toy  novelties,  pin-wheels,  balloons,  kites,  sample  cards. 

V.  Miscellaneous. 

Rubber  goods,  umbrellas,  buttons,  pin  trays,  broom  holders, 
hair  ornaments,  hair-dressing  articles,  brushes,  pincush- 
ions, stuffed  toys,  human  hair,  mesh  bags,  carding  jewelry, 
flv-swatters. 

VI.  Foods  and  Tobacco. 

Preserves,  nuts,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  icecream,  ices,  candy, 
confectionery,  cigars,  cigarettes. 

Homework  has  been  discovered  in  some  process  of  manufacture 
in  each  of  these  large  divisions.  The  extent  of  it  cannot  be  stated, 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  realize  that  the  system  has 
found  its  way  into  so  many  industries. 

The  Commission's  investigators  reported  that  in  193  factories 
investigated  the  total  number  of  factory  employees  was  4,330.  In 
addition  these  establishments  gave  work  to  3,113  home-workers 
or  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  In  a  report  on  the  men's 
ready-made  clothing  trade  issued  by  the  United  States  govern- 
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ment,*  it  is  stated  that  88   factories  investigated  reported  561 
home  workers. 

"  Nowhere  are  there  accurate  statistics  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  home  finishing  or  other  home  work/*  says  the  re- 
port, t  "  It  is  resorted  to  more  extensively  in  New  York 
and  less  proportionately  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere.  *  *  •* 
There  are  solid  blocks  in  New  York  where,  by  actual  count, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain  home 
finishers." 

The  number  of  finishers  working  at  home  as  compared  with 
those  working  in  the  shops  in  this  branch  of  the  garment  trades 
in  New  York  City  is  stated  to  be  44.7  per  cent.:(:  The  report 
continues : 

"  The  foregoing  figures,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
representative  of  the  real  proportion  of  home  workers.  If  a 
manufacturer  with  a  large  inside  shop  says  that  he  employs 
no  home  workers,  that  statement  may  be  literally  true,  as  he 
refers  only  to  the  inside  shop  directly  operated  by  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  manufacture  only  about  one-fifth 
of  his  product  in  his  own  inside  shop,  while  four-fiftlis  of  it 
may  be  scattered  among  a  number  of  contractors,  who  in 
turn  may  give  out  all  the  garments  they  make  to  be  finished 
in  the  homes." 

Thus,  even  after  an  intensive  investigation  of  an  entire  industry 
has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  proportion  of  firms  give  out  home  work  or  how  many 
home  workers  they  employ.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  sent  out  to  homes  by  such  large  industries  indicates  its  probable 
extent. 

Communities  in  which  Home  Wobk  is  Found 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  licenses  issued  for  home  work 
are  in  New  York  City,  that  is,  11,691,  as  compared  with  520 
outstanding  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  on  Jime  30,  1912.§ 

The  reports  of  our  investigators  show,  however,  that  homework  is 

*  United  States  Government  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing,  p.  260. 

flhid,  p.  218. 

tibid,  p.  219. 

S  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  62.  September,  1912, 
p.  338. 
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by  no  means  confined  to  New  York  City.  They  found  home 
workers  engaged  in  rope-splicing  and  button-carding  in  Auburn; 
finishing  men's  clothing  in  Buffalo ;  carding  buttons  in  Lockport ; 
carding  hooks  and  eyes  in  Niagara  Falls ;  making  paper  boxes  and 
cigars,  sewing  buttons  on  shirts,  and  mending  maltsters'  bags  in 
Tonawanda ;  finishing  men's  clothing,  carding  buttons,  hooks,  and 
eyes,  working  on  children's  moccasins,  women's  neckwear,  paper 
boxes,  novelties,  sanitary  belts,  and  druggists'  specialties,  making 
seedsmen's  paper  bags,  fringe  and  passementerie  in  Rochester; 
finishing  men's  clothing,  making  willow  baskets,  sewing  fancy 
trimmings  on  waists,  and  crocheting  infants'  jackets  and  women's 
shawls  in  Syracuse ;  finishing  men's  clothing  and  crocheting  edges 
of  knit  underwear  in  Utica ;  trimming  felt  slippers  and  stitching 
gloves  in  Little  Falls;  trimming  felt  slippers  in  Dolgeville;  run- 
ning tapes  in  knit  underwear  in  Herkimer ;  making  and  trimming 
gloves  in  Gloversville ;  making  brushes  and  working  on  collars 
and  shirts  in  Troy  and  Cohoes;  and  making  willow  plumes  in 
Yonkers. 

Long  as  is  this  list,  it  probably  is  not  long  enough  to  show 
actual  conditions.  As  the  investigation  was  made  between  May 
and  August,  the  slack  season  in  many  of  these  trades,  comprehen- 
•  sive  data  could  not  be  secured.  The  significant  fact,  however, 
was  that  home  workers  in  the  up-state  cities  live  in  dwellings 
which  house  one  or  two  families,  thus  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  regulating  "  tenement "  manufacture,  since  a 
tenement  is  legally  defined  as  the  dwelling-place  of  three  or  more 
families. 

Thus,  the  law  designed  to  regulate  homework  does  not  even 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  homeworkers,^who  work  on  products 
not  named  in  the  law,  or  who  live  in  houses  not  legally 
tenements.  -^ 

Sanitary  Conditions 

A  license  is  granted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  for  the  entire  house,  not  for  a  worker,  or  family, 
or  apartment.  It  is  issued  only  after  examination  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  the  records  of  the  local  department  of 
health  and  the  tenement  house  department.  If  these  records 
show  any  orders  outstanding  against  the  building  or  reveal  any 
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ment,*  it  is  stated  that  88  factories  investigated  reported  561 
home  workers. 

"  Nowhere  are  there  accurate  statistics  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  home  finishing  or  other  home  work,"  says  the  re- 
port, t  "  It  is  resorted  to  more  extensively  in  New  York 
and  less  proportionately  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere.  *  *  •* 
There  are  solid  blocks  in  New  York  where,  by  actual  count, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  apartments  contain  home 
finishers." 

The  number  of  finishers  working  at  home  as  compared  with 
those  working  in  the  shops  in  this  branch  of  the  garment  trades 
in  New  York  City  is  stated  to  be  44.7  per  cent.J  The  report 
continues : 

"  The  foregoing  figures,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  not 
representative  of  the  real  proportion  of  home  workers.  If  a 
manufacturer  with  a  large  inside  shop  says  that  he  employs 
no  home  workers,  that  statement  may  be  literally  true,  as  he 
refers  only  to  the  inside  shop  directly  operated  by  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  manufacture  only  about  one-fifth 
of  his  product  in  his  own  inside  shop,  while  four-fifths  of  it 
may  be  scattered  among  a  number  of  contractors,  who  in 
turn  may  give  out  all  the  garments  they  make  to  be  finished 
in  the  homes." 

Thus,  even  after  an  intensive  investigation  of  an  entire  industry 
has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  proportion  of  firms  give  out  home  work  or  how  many 
home  workers  they  employ.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  sent  out  to  homes  by  such  large  industries  indicates  its  probable 
extent. 

Communities  in  which  Home  Work  is  Found 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  licenses  issued  for  home  work 
are  in  New  York  City,  that  is,  11,691,  as  compared  with  520 
outstanding  in  the  remainder  of  the  state  on  June  30,  1912.§ 
The  reports  of  our  investigators  show,  however,  that  homework  is 

♦  United  States  Government  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child 
Wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing,  p.  260. 

fibid,  p.   218. 

tlhid,  p.  219. 

S  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  Bulletin  No.  52,  September,  1912, 
p.  338. 
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by  no  means  confined  to  New  York  City.  They  found  home 
workers  engaged  in  rope-splicing  and  button-carding  in  Auburn; 
finishing  men's  clothing  in  Buffalo ;  carding  buttons  in  Lockport ; 
carding  hooks  and  eyes  in  Niagara  Falls ;  making  paper  boxes  and 
cigars,  sewing  buttons  on  shirts,  and  mending  maltsters'  bags  in 
Tonawanda ;  finishing  men's  clothing,  carding  buttons,  hooks,  and 
eyes,  working  on  children's  moccasins,  women's  neckwear,  paper 
boxes,  novelties,  sanitary  belts,  and  druggists'  specialties,  making 
seedsmen's  paper  bags,  fringe  and  passementerie  in  Rochester; 
finishing  men's  clothing,  making  willow  baskets,  sewing  fancy 
trimmings  on  waists,  and  crocheting  infants'  jackets  and  women's 
shawls  in  Syracuse ;  finishing  men's  clothing  and  crocheting  edges 
of  knit  underwear  in  Utica ;  trimming  felt  slippers  and  stitching 
gloves  in  Little  Falls ;  trimming  felt  slippers  in  Dolgeville ;  run- 
ning tapes  in  knit  underwear  in  Herkimer ;  making  and  trimming 
gloves  in  Gloversville ;  making  brushes  and  working  on  collars 
and  shirts  in  Troy  and  Cohoes;  and  making  willow  plumes  in 
Yonkers. 

Long  as  is  this  list,  it  probably  is  not  long  enough  to  show 
actual  conditions.  As  the  investigation  was  made  between  May 
and  August,  the  slack  season  in  many  of  these  trades,  comprehen- 
sive data  could  not  be  secured.  The  significant  fact,  however, 
was  that  home  workers  in  the  up-state  cities  live  in  dwellings 
which  house  one  or  two  families,  thus  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  regulating  "  tenement "  manufacture,  since  a 
tenement  is  legally  defined  as  the  dwelling-place  of  three  or  more 
families. 

Thus,  the  law  designed  to  regulate  homework  does  not  even 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  homeworkers,^who  work  on  products 
not  named  in  the  law,  or  who  live  in  houses  not  legally 
tenements.  -^ 

Sanitary  Conditions 

A  license  is  granted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  for  the  entire  house,  not  for  a  worker,  or  family, 
or  apartment.  It  is  issued  only  after  examination  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  of  the  records  of  the  local  department  of 
health  and  the  tenement  house  department.  If  these  records 
show  any  orders  outstanding  against  the  building  or  reveal  any 
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iiifeetious  or  contagious  disease  among  the  tenants,  the  commis- 
sioner uvdj  withhold  tlie  license  until  the  records  show  that  the 
premises  are  in  satisfactory  sanitary  condition.  Before  issuing 
the  license,  an  inspector  visits  the  premises,  and  reports  in  writing 
the  result  of  his  inspections. 

In  the  effort  to  insure  the  continuance  of  satisfactory  sanitary 
conditions  after  the  granting  of  the  license,  the  statute  has  been 
elaborated  with  an  attention  to  detail  which  strikingly  reveals  the 
difficulty  of  enforcement.  Licensed  tenements  are  required  to  be 
inspected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  once  in  six  months  (a 
task  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  state  has  never  yet 
provided  even  an  approximately  sufficient  number  of  inspectors). 
A  sanitary  building  may  be  occupied  by  tenants  with  low  stand- 
ards of  cleanliness.  The  law  therefore  provides  that  if  a  room 
or  apartment  in  a  licensed  tenement  is  found  to  be  habitually 
filthy,  a  sign  may  be  affixed  to  the  entrance  of  that  apartment 
forbidding  its  use  for  home  work  on  any  of  the  articles  specified 
in  the  law.  If  an  occupant  of  an  apartment  has  contracted  a  con- 
tagious disease,  no  article  mentioned  in  the  law  may  be  manu- 
factured therein  until  the  board  of  health  certifies  that  the  disease 
has  terminated  and  that  the  rooms  have  been  properly  disinfected. 

The  Commissioner  has  power  to  revoke  the  license  if  it  . 
is  brought  to  his  attention  that  any  licensed  tenement  is  no  longer 
sanitary.  Articles  manufactured  in  violation  of  the  law  may  be 
labeled  by  the  commissioner  with  a  tag  bearing  the  words  ''  Tene- 
ment-made," or  they  may  be  seized  and  held  by  him  until  they 
have  been  disinfected  or  until  the  law  has  been  otherwise  com- 
plied with.  Landlord,  tenant,  and  manufacturer  are  each  re- 
sponsible for  violations  of  the  statute. 

Reports  of  the  Commission's  investigators  and  the  testimony 
reveal  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  of  enforcing  this,  the  basic 
provision  of  the  state's  attempt  to  insure  a  minimum  standard 
of  sanitation  in  the  dwellings  of  home  workers.  Investigators 
reported  the  following  instances : 

One  family  was  found  running  ribbons  and  sewing  buttons 
on  corset  covers.  The  father  has  had  tuberculosis  for  several 
years.  He  had  just  been  sent  away  to  the  country.  The 
house  had  not  been  fumigated,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
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were  still  working.     Moreover,  they  were  working  all  the 
time  the  father  was  ill. 

In  another  house,  where  four  members  of  the  family  had 
been  sick  with  typhoid,  and  one  was  just  convalescent,  the 
family  was  working  on  feathers.  Mary  one  member  of  the 
family  had  been  doing  the  work  all  through  her  convalescence. 

In  another  house,  a  young  woman  whose  father  was  finally 
sent  away  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  was  working  on  dolls' 
clothes  in  the  same  room  where  her  sick  father  lay.  A  re- 
lief society  had  refused  this  young  woman  further  assistance 
unless  she  also  would  go  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital.  She  re- 
fused to  do  this,  and  is  working  on  dolls'  clothes  with  tuber- 
culosis progressing  towards  its  final  stages. 

In  another  family  which  was  visited  the  mother  was  out. 
The  daughter  went  upstairs  for  her,  followed  by  the  investi- 
gator, who  saw  the  mother  come  out  of  an  apartment,  on  the 
door  of  which  the  Board  of  Health  had  posted  "Diphtheria." 
When  the  mother  had  returned  to  her  own  apartment,  she 
fell  to  work  on  the  willow  plumes  which  were  lying  on  the 
table  near  a  pile  of  clothing.  After  the  interview  she  went 
upstairs  again  to  the  supposedly  quarantined  apartment.  In 
the  same  house  were  four  apartments  in  which  there  had 
been  diphtheria  since  September,  1912.  (This  investigation 
was  made  November  9,  1912). 

Among  homeworking  families,  our  investigators  found  many 
cases  of  impetigo,  a  loathsome  skin  trouble,  which  is  con- 
tagious, and  practically  due  to  dirt.  A  child,  whose  face  and 
head  were  sore  with  this  eruption,  was  seen  playing  with  a  felt 
slipper  just  manufactured.  In  another  instance,  a  child  with  this 
disease  was  lying  on  a  bundle  of  finished  clothes,  while  in  a  third 
case  a  little  girl  suffering  with  impetigo  was  picking  nuts  for  a 
factory. 

In  one  apartment  visited  a  woman  was  found  working  on  pas- 
sementerie while  her  young  son  was  lying  in  bed  ill  with  measles. 

Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniels,  who  has  been  a  practicing  physician  since 
1876,  and  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  out-door  practice  of  the 
ISTew  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  testified  that 
during  the  year  ending  October,  1912,  she  had  found  in  her  visits 
in  tenements  182  families  engaged  in  home  manufacture  of  some 
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description.     Of  these,  35  families  were  at  work  in  nn licensed 
houses.    Part  of  her  testimony  was  as  follows : 

"I  have  found  during  this  past  year,  182  families,  79  with 
contagious  diseases  doing  this  tenement-house  work.     One 
family  was  embroidering  monograms  and  three  of  the  child- 
ren were  sick  with  measles.     The  woman  was  embroidering 
monograms  on  table  napkins.    I  found  sixteen  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  during  the  entire  time.     Where  they  had  scarlet  fever, 
most  of  the  people  were  finishing  men's  clothing;   that  is 
doing  all  the  hand  sewing  that  is  done  on  men's  coats  and 
trousers.     The  children  had  scarlet  fever.     The  work  was 
being  done  in  the  same  room  where  they  were  sick,  and  dur- 
ing the  convalescence  of  the  child,  by  the  child,  sometimes 
while  the  child  was  peeling.     The  law  requires  us  to  report 
every  one  of  those  cases     *     *     *     the  notice  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  a  contagious  disease  was  on  the  door  while  the 
work   was  going   on.     I  found  nine   cases   of  tuberculosis 
among  the  182  families,  all  of  them  working.     Tuberculosis 
can  be  carried.     There  was  one  family,   where  they  were 
making  buttons  for  women's  clothes — that  is  covering  buttons 
for  women's  clothes.     One  of  these  children  was  three  years 
old ;  the  mother  had  tuberculosis.     The  mother  was  working 
herself,  and  the  children  were  working.     I  found  two  cases 
of  poliomyelitis,  an  infectious  paralytic  disease  of  children. 
The  exact  nature  of  how  that  is  carried  is  not  known.     It  is 
contagious  from  child  to  child.     It  is  a  very  horrible  disease. 
I  know  one  case  where  the  child  died  and  the  woman  hardly 
stopped   her  work  while   the   child    was    dying.     She   was 
finishing  trousers.     I  was  present  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  the  child  was  dying?     A.  The  child  w^as  dying. 
Q.  And  the  woman  did  not  stop  work  ?     A.  She  could  not. 

Q.     She  had  to A.  She  had  to  do  it ;  her  husband  was 

a  gambler.     The  woman  was  somewhere  between  25  and  30 

years  old.     The  child  was  about — less  than  two  years  old ; 

,     eighteen  months.     The  woman  was  working  in  the  same  room 

where  the  child  was  sick ;  they  had  only  two  rooms. 
The  relation  of  the  home-work   system  to  the  campaign  for 
stamping  out  tuberculosis  was  thus  defined  by  Dr.  S.  Adolphus 
Knopf,  professor  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  at  the  ^NTew  York  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School : 

"  The  work  in  the  tenements  by  adults,  as  well  as  by  chil- 
dren, I  hold  largely  responsible  for  the  great  morbidity  and 
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mortality  of  tuberculosis  in  this  city.  The  bad  ventilation  of 
the  tenement  house,  added  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  by  the 
workers,  and  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  them, 
causes  the  fearful  condition  which  we  are  now  trying  to 
combat.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  could  do  away  with  this 
one  source  of  propagation  of  tuberculosis,  we  would  reduce 
the  mortality  and  morbidity  very  greatly. 

"  You  know  how  tuberculosis  spreads.  One  single  indi- 
vidual in  a  family  is  capable  of  infecting  a  number  of  them 
within  a  very  short  time.  Most  of  the  tubercular  workers 
are  not  trained  and  are  not  educated  how  to  dispose  of  their 
sputum.  They  expectorate  more  or  less,  and  when  this 
carelessly  expectorated  material  dries  and  is  pulverized,  and 
is  inhaled  with  the  dust  in  the  so-called  factory  at  home,  it 
is  inevitable  that  any  number  of  them  become  infected. 

"  In  the  Gouvemeur  Hospital  Dispensary  for  tuberculars, 
we  have  made  very  careful  tabulations  and  found  that  37  per 
cent,  of  all  the  tuberculars  who  applied  there  for  relief  were 
garment  workers.  It  is  among  the  workers  in  this  trade  that 
tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent 

"  We  will  never  be  able  to  eradicate  this  disease  from  our 
midst  unless  we  take  energetic  steps  and  stop  work  at  home. 
Every  tenement  home  which  is  utilized  for  work  predisposes 
the  workers  to  tuberculosis.  They  inhale  the  bad  air ;  they 
work  long  hours,  and  in  addition,  very  often  are  underfed. 

"  In  the  children  whom  we  put  to  work  we  have  another 
type  of  tuberculosis,  and  these  children  later  on  invariably 
fall  victims  to  the  more  serious  type  and  become  a  burden  to 
the  community. 

"  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  this  city  and 
other  cities  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  and  we  spend  that 
money  in  vain,  because  by  our  deficient  laws  regarding  proper 
housing,  regarding  child  labor,  regarding  labor  in  factories 
and  homes,  we  produce  consumptives  every  day  anew,  and  all 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  for  their  cure  and  care  is 
useless." 

The  danger  to  the  consumer  from  conditions  in  the  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  trade  is  thus  summarized  in  the  United  States 
government  report  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made : 

"  The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  men's  ready- 
made  clothing  is  often  made,  or  at  least  finished,  in  the  homes 
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of  a  class  of  people  whose  under-nourished  condition,  due  to 
poverty  and  lack  of  thrift  and  hygienic  sense,  general  low 
standard  of  living,  and  dirty  habits  make  them  most  suscep- 
tible to  contagious  diseases;  hence  it  is  asserted  that  the 
practice  of  giving  out  to  workers  garments  to  be  finished  or 
made  up  in  their  homes  is  to  place  the  wearer  in  the  way  of 
contracting  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  or  of  catching  vermin. 

"  As  stated,  in  the  two  congested  blocks  of  New  York  City, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  men's  ready-made  clothing 
sold  all  over  the  United  States  is  sent  to  be  finished,  the 
death  rates  due  to  contagious  diseases  are  abnormal. 

"  During  this  investigation  it  was  learned  that  doctors  who 
will  agree  to  conceal  diseases  from  the  health  department,  are 
the  most  popular  with  garment  workers.  Agents  of  the 
bureau  found  women  working  on  garments  while  children  in 
the  house  were  suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  They 
would  put  the  garments  down  from  time  to  time  to  minister 
to  or  fondle  such  children.  To  the  inquiry  as  to  why  there 
was  no  *  sign  on  the  house,'  it  was  sometimes  said  that  the 
doctor  was  ^  nice,'  *  had  sorrow  '  for  them,  or  knew  they  were 
*  poor  women  with  lots  of  children,'  so  he  *  wouldn't  tell  on 
them,'  because  if  he  did,  the  police  wouldn't  let  them  work. 
The  home  finishers  could  not  understand  why  when  disease 
was  present  they  could  not  continue  to  work  at  the  time  of 
all  times  when  they  needed  the  money  most."  * 

That  the  United  States  Government  recognizes  the  danger  of 
contagion  through  tenement  manufacture  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  from  a  review  of  Professor  Common's  testimony 
before  the  industrial  commission: 

" '  While  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  state 
government  has  undertaken  to  abolish  tenement-house  work 
where  the  work  is  sold  to  private  purchasers,  yet  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  itself  a  purchaser  of  clothing  it  has 
undertaken  to  establish  this  conditibn.  Since  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  when  it  seemed  to  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  contagion  of  measles  and  other  diseases  in  the  army 
was  owing  directly  to  tenement-house  manufacture,  the  War 
Department  has  inserted  in  its  contracts  with  the  manufac- 

•  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the  United 
States.  Vol.  II.  pp.  306-307.  For  details  of  cases  on  which  this  statement  ia 
based,  see  pp.  907-300. 
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turers  of  military  garments  that  all  work  must  be  done  in  a 
regularly  organized  factory,  and  no  part  of  the  work  shall  be 
sublet  to  contractors.  In  the  several  States  clothing  for  the 
National  Guard  is  usually  purchased  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  is,  therefore,  protected  by  the  specifications  of  that 
department;  but  in  those  States  where  clothing  is  purchased 
by  the  state  authorities  there  exist  at  present  but  few 
restrictions.'  " 

Lack  of  Care  Taken  by  Manufacturers  to  Protect 

Consumers 

Special  inquiry  was  made  to  discover  whether  the  manu- 
facturers took  any  precautions  to  ascertain  conditions  in  the  homes 
to  which  they  gave  out  articles  to  be  manufactured  or  finished. 
The  investigators  of  the  Commission  reported  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  addresses  of  home  workers  furnished  them  by  manu- 
facturers proved  to  be  incorrect.  Either  the  families  had  never 
lived  at  the  addresses  given  or  they  had  moved  elsewhere  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  change  the  record  at  the  factory.  The  em- 
ployers who  appeared  before  the  Commission  testified  as  follows 
regarding  their  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  workers'  homes : 

1.  A  manufacturer  of  crotchet ed  goods:  (Including  bedroom 
slippers. ) 

"  I  do  not  keep  any  track  of  their  homes,  or  where  they 
do  their  work.  There  is  no  inspection  of  any  kind,  as  there 
is  in  my  factory.  In  my  factory  I  am  amenable  to  the 
factory  inspection  law,  and  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Fire  Department,  while  the  people  who  do  the  work  at  home, 
do  it  wherever  they  please  and  whenever  they  please." 

2.  A  manufacturer  of  dolls*  toys:  (The  dolls'  dresses  are  made 
by  home  workers.) 

"  I  keep  track  partly  of  where  the  goods  are  made.  I  mean 
when  we  give  out  a  gross  of  garments  we  give  to  the  woman 
a  ticket.  On  that  ticket  is  her  name  and  address.  We  keep 
one,  she  keeps  one ;  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  We  do  not 
investigate  the  homes.  We  try  to  govern  that  by  their  ad- 
dresses. I  look  at  the  addresses;  if  the  address  looks  all 
right,  and  the  woman  looks  all  right,  I  give  her  the  goods. 
I  have  never  gone  into  any  of  the  places  myself,  or  sent  any- 
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body  to  see  under  what  conditions  these  dresses  are  made. 
These  dolls,  after  they  are  made  and  dressed,  are  sold  to  the 
retail  stores,  and  are  used  by  the  children  of  the  city." 

3.  An  employer  of  hand-embroiderers :    (Monograms.) 

This  was  the  only  employer  who  testified  that  he  or  his  daughter 
always  inspected  the  homes  where  his  work  was  done,  and  that  in 
case  of  sickness  no  work  was  given  to  the  family.  His  reason 
was  thus  brought  out: 

"  Q.  Why  are  you  so  careful  about  the  sickness  part  ? 
A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  we  had  a 
child,  my  own  child ;  she  came  in  the  factory,  and  she  takes 
the  diphtheria,  and  in  three  days  she  dies.  After  that  we 
are  very  careful  in  the  factory,  too." 

4.  Manufacturer  of  fancy  leather  goods. 

His  work  was  given  out  to  a  contractor  w4io  in  turn  employed 
the  home  workers. 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  has  it  done.  I  don't  follow 
that  up." 

5.  Manufacturer  of  cigarettes:    (Hand-made  with  monograms.) 
He  testified  that  some  of  his  shop  employees  took  work  home 

at  night. 

"  I  have  never  investigated  to  find  out  where  they  live. 
These  men  who  do  the  work  in  their  homes,  do  it  wherever  they 
live,  and  wherever  there  may  be  disease  or  sickness  or  any- 
thing.    I  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

6.  Manufacturer  of  made-to-order  cigarettes, 

"  It  (the  home  work)  is  done  in  pretty  low-grade  tenement 
houses,  although  the  people  make  good  money;  they  live  in 
pretty  filthy  surroundings — that  is  not  my  fault,  but  that  is 
a  fact.     I  am  afraid  that  is  true." 

7.  Manufacturer  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco:    (With  gilt  mono- 
grams, made  to  order.) 

He  stated  that  only  the  hand-made  cigarettes  were  given  to 
home-workers,  and  to  only  three  of  them: 

"  I  do  not  know  where  this  man  (one  of  the  home  workers) 
lives.     These  two  people  I  have  mentioned  live  on  the  east 
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side  somewhere.     I  have  never  been  in  the  place  where  they 
make  these  cigarettes." 

8.  Manufacturer  of  confectionery, 

(Cracking  pecan  nuts  and  extracting  meat  is  the  task  of 
home  workers.) 

"I  never  saw  the  places  where  the  work  is  done.  They 
do  it  in  tenement  houses.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people 
are  sick  or  anything  about  them  at  all.  If  we  find  that  there 
are  some  sick  people  in  some  houses,  we  would  not  give  them 
any  more  work.  Once  in  a  while  we  find  it  out  through 
other  people.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  people  are 
sick  where  they  do  this  work. 

Q.  How  do  they  pick  the  meat  out  of  the  nuts  ?  Do  they 
have  any  instrument  or  do  they  pick  it  out  with  their  fingers  ? 
A.  They  should  pick  it  out  with  an  instrument,  a  knife. 
We  do  not  give  them  the  knife. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  crack  the  nuts  with  their  teeth  ? 
A.  They  should  not  do  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do 
or  not." 

To  sum  up,  these  eight  manufacturers  who  testified  before  the 
Commission  all,  with  one  exception,  declared  that  they  made  no 
effort  to  find  out  the  conditions  under  which  their  goods  were 
made.  The  only  employer  who  testified  to  having  made  any 
effort  to  inspect  the  homes  of  his  outworkers  was  the  one  who, 
through  the  death  of  his  own  child  by  contagious  disease  contracted 
from  one  of  his  factory  employees,  had  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  inspection. 

It  seems  evident  that  home  w^ork  is  a  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  community,  and  that  the  effort  to  maintain  proper  sanitary 
conditions  is  so  herculean  a  task  as  to  be  wholly  illusory  as  a  safe- 
guard of  public  health. 

Child  Labor  in  Tenement  Manufacture 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  brought  against  the  home- 
work system  is  that  it  has  made  legally  possible  the  work  of  little 
children  in  manufacturing  pursuits  at  home,  when  the  law  rigidly 
excludes  them  from  such  occupations  in  the  factories. 
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To  determine  the  extent  of  child  labor  at  home  is  difficult. 
The  work  of  children  is  easily  concealed  and  as  a  result  factory 
inspectors  find  few  children  at  work,  whereas  social  workers, 
physicians,  and  teachers  state  that  little  children  are  often  steadily 
employed  in  home  work.  In  some  of  the  occupations,  like  hand 
embroidery,  the  work  is  too  highly  skilled  to  be  done  by  very 
little  children.  In  several  households  visited,  there  were  no  chil- 
dren under  sixteen.  The  investigators  reported  that  79  school 
children  in  47  families  were  actually  found  at  work  after  school. 
Fourteen  others  who  were  too  young  to  attend  school  or  who 
had  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they  were  fourteen  admitted  that 
they  worked  regularly.  Of  the  79  children,  7  were  between 
five  and  eight  years  old,  14  eight  to  eleven,  33  eleven  to  fourteen, 
25  fourteen  or  fifteen,  while  the  ages  of  six  obviously  imder 
sixteen  were  not  recorded. 

An  investigation  made  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1912  and 
reported  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  our  Pre- 
liminary Report  showed  the  following  facts  regarding  child 
workers : 

Nut-picking:  41  families  visited,  having  91  children,  77  of 
whom  were  found  at  work. 

Making  brushes:  41  families  visited,  having  72  children,  of 
whom  69  were  founS  at  work. 

Making  dolls'  clothes:  66  families  visited  and  35  children 
found  at  work. 

Making  artificial  flowers:  33  families  visited  and  70  children 
found  at  work. 

Thus,  in  these  four  occupations,  251  children  under  sixteen 
were  found  at  work  in  181  households. 

In  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade  in  New  York  the  United 
States  government  investigators  found  81  children  at  work,  of 
whom  3  were  five  years  old,  1  six,  3  seven,  5  eight,  7  nine,  5  ten, 
8  eleven,  21  twelve,  8  thirteen,  14  fourteen,  and  6  fifteen.  The 
investigators  believed  that  this  number  understated  the  extent  of 
child  labor. 

"  Unless  a  child  was  caught  working  it  was  seldom  ad- 
mitted that  such  child  did  work."  *     "  Sometimes  upon  a 

*  Government  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  In 
the  United  States.  Vol.  II.   p.  230. 
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first  visit  they  denied  working,  but  were  found  at  work  when 
visited  again.  Often  as  an  agent  entered  a  house  where 
children  were  at  work,  a  sudden  dropping  and  concealing  of 
the  work  was  noticed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agents  on 
this  investigation  that  all  children  of  a  household  where 
home  work  is  done  are  drafted  into  this  work  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  after  school,  at  night,  and  on  Sunday." 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  child  labor  reported  by  our 
inspectors : 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  four  and  five  year-old 
babies  making  flowers.  Little  Camilla  only  three  years  old 
was  found  in  the  afternoon  of  November  15th,  1912,  running 
ribbons  in  corset  covers.  Rosie,  her  11  year-old  sister,  was 
taking  care  of  the  baby,  while  Elsa,  age  6,  and  Camilla 
helped  mother. 

Angelina  says,  "  When  I  go  home  from  school  I  help  my 
mother  to  work — I  help  her  earn  the  money — I  do  not  play 
at  all.     I  get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  I  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock." 

Camilla,  9  years  old,  says,  "I  have  no  time  for  play, 
when  I  go  home  from  school,  I  help  my  mother.  Half  hour 
I  make  my  lessons.  Every  morning  I  get  up  at  6  o'clock— 
I  go  to  bed  at  11  o'clock." 

Giovanna  :  "  I  get  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then 
I  work  with  my  mother.  At  9  o'clock  I  go  to  school.  I  have 
no  time  for  play.  I  must  work  by  feathers.  At  10  o'clock 
I  go  to  bed." 

Maria  :  "  I  have  no  time  to  play  when  I  work  bv  my 
mother,  but  when  I  don't  work,  I  miind  the  baby  and  clean 
the  house." 

Little  9-year  old  Antoinette:  "I  earn  money  for  my 
mother  after  school,  and  on  Saturday,  and  half  day  Sundays. 
No,  I  do  not  play,  I  must  work ;  I  get  up  to  work  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  I  go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock." 

Michaelina  is  not  quite  14  years  old.  She  crochets  Irish 
lace.  She  gets  up  at  5:30  every  morning,  prepares  her 
father's  breakfast,  crochets  one  hour  before  going  to  school, 
works  again  two  hours  after  school,  and  takes  care  of  the 
baby.  Pasqualina,  her  sister,  is  12  years  old.  She  gets  up 
at  six  o'clock  and  crochets  an  hour  and  a  half  every  morning 
before  going  to  school,  and  three  hours  every  day  after 
school.     It  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  make  one  yoke  for 
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which  the  children  receive  nine  cents,  but  as  each  yoke  takes 
a  spool  of  thread,  two  and  a  half  cents  is  deducted  from  the 
profits.  Working  together  the  two  children  make  25  cents 
a  day. 

Francesca,  12  years  old,  works  from  3:30  p.  m.  to  9:30 

•  p.  M.  crocheting  slippers.     Even  her  little  fingers  can  make 

«ight  or  nine  slippers  in  six  hours.      (These  are  children's 

slippers,  and  it  takes  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 

liour  to  make  one  slipper). 

[N^icolina  is  9  years  old.  She  cuts  embroidery  four  hours 
every  day  and  two  hours  at  night.  Little  Pasqualina,  her  8 
year-old  sister,  helps  too,  and  together  they  can  make  f$2  a 
w^eek. 

Two  children,  one  nine  and  one  seven  years  old,  appeared  be- 
fore us  with  their  mother  and  told  of  their  work  at  home.  Mary 
Piccolino,  aged  nine,  denied  at  first  that  she  had  ever  worked,  then 
said  that  once  she  worked  on  corset  covers,  and  then  told  how  she 
actually  helped  every  evening  to  run  ribbons  through  the  corset 
covers  which  her  mother  brought  home  after  the  day's  work  in 
the  factory.  Her  sister,  Camilla,  aged  seven,  was  a  clear-headed 
little  witness.  She  said  that  she  helped  to  make  corset  covers 
every  afternoon  and  that  she  worked  until  eight  o'clock  in  the 
even  in  2:. 

Dr.  F.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York,  testified  re- 
garding the  effect  of  home  work  on  the  health  of  school  children. 
She  explained  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  suffer  from  some  physical  defect,  and  these  defects  are  due 
very  largely  to  the  conditions  of  their  home  life — lack  of  proper 
ventilation,  or  of  proper  hygiene,  overwork,  lack  of  play  and 
proper  exercise.  When  asked  why  work  after  school  hours  might 
cause  ill-health  or  physical  defects  in  children,  she  replied : 

"  Because  the  children  are  just  at  the  age  when  they  are 
naturally  developing  and  growing,  and  when  they  need  a 
larger  amount  of  free  air  and  more  freedom  than  adults  do, 
and  the  effect  of  bad  air,  close  confinement,  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  are  very  much  worse  for  children  than  they 
possibly  can  be  for  grown  people.  These  children  go  to 
-school  in  the  morning,  are  heavy,  dull  and  tired.     They  are 
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not  able  to  study.  They  suffer  from  headaches  and  most  of 
them  have  malnutrition — that  is,  they  suffer  from  lack  of 
proper  nutrition,  they  are  anemic." 

This  statement  of  the  effect  of  home  work  on  school  children 
was  confirmed  by  observations  of  a  teacher  and  a  principal  in  two 
public  schools  in  New  York.  They  pointed  out  also  that  home 
work  prevented  the  children  from  keeping  up  with  their  classes 
and  was  a  cause  of  truancy. 

Testimony  was  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee  that  "  when  a 
child  is  unable  to  get  its  working  papers  at  the  proper  time  it  is 
very  often  due  to  the  fact  that  at  some  stage  of  school  life  it  has 
been  working  at  home  and  has  been  kept  away  from  school,"  and 
that  "  a  large  part  of  truancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  starts 
working  at  home,  at  first  after  school  hours.  He  finds  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  keep  up  in  his  studies  to  the  required 
standard,  and  then  gradually  drops  out  of  school." 

Evidence  of  the  relation  of  the  early  toil  of  these  children  to 
delinquency  in  adolescent  years,  was  presented  by  Miss  Maud  E. 
Miner,  secretary  of  the  Probation  Association : 

"  T  have  seen  girls  from  these  homes,  who  have  been  lead- 
ing lives  of  immorality  and  lives  of  prostitution.  I  have 
known  of  girls  who  have  told  me  that  they  have  become  tired 
of  work  long  before  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  work ;  in 
other  words,  before  they  could  go  out  into  the  factory,  simply 
because  they  had  to  work  in  the  home  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  and  on  Sunday." 

The  labor  law  forbids  the  employment  of  any  child  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  in,  or  in  connection  with,  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  and  provides  that  no  child  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  shall  be  employed  before  8  a.  m.  or  after 
5  p.  M.,  or  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day.  By  means  of  home 
work  a  manufacturer  may  utilize  the  labour  of  "^children  of  any 
age  for  unlimited  hours  provided  that  the  children  of  school  age, 
7  to  16  years,  attend  school  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  3 
P.  M.  Home  work  is  a  menace  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
well-being  of  children. 
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Unrestricted  Hours  of  Labor  for  Women  in  the  Home 

Work  System 

Section  77  of  the  labor  law  prohibits  women  from  working 
more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day  or  more  than  54  hours  in  a 
week  in  a  factory.  It  further  provides  that  if  a  woman  is  em- 
ployed in  two  establishments  consecutively  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  total  number  of  hours  of  labor  in  both  places  of  employ- 
ment must  not  exceed  the  total  legally  permitted  in  a  single  factory. 
A  home  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  is  not  a  factory 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  54-hour  law,  therefore,  does  not  apply 
to  work  done  in  tenements  where  workers  can  be  engaged  in 
factory  work  to  any  hour  of  the  night. 

One  of  our  inspectors  reports  the  following  interview  with  a 
home  worker: 

"  I  saw  her  last  Monday  and  asked  whether  she  was  doing 
any  work.  She  said  no,  it  was  very  quiet,  but  that  on 
Friday  she  had  received  a  special  call  to  come  for  some  beads 
because  there  was  a  rush  order,  and  she  had  to  work  all  night. 
She  was  driven  a  gross  of  these  beads  to  finish  and  sometimes 
she  has  a  daughter  of  about  twelve  who  helps  her  after  school 
hours  to  help  her  at  night  with  these  beads.  She  said  it  took 
her  all  night.  I  didn't  ask  her  whether  she  got  any  sleep 
that  night,  but  she  said  she  worked  all  night  to  get  them  at 
the  factory  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  She  was 
compelled  to  work  all  night  to  get  one  gross  finished.*' 

In  the  investigators'  report  it  was  stated  that  some  Italian 
girls  were  found  who  work  downtown  in  a  bathing-suit  factory 
from  8  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.  They  return  home  for  supper,  and 
crochet  slippers  until  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night.  Employers  in 
the  embroidery  industry  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  their  shop 
hands  are  obliged  during  the  rush  season  to  take  work  home  at 
night. 

That  the  hours  of  work  of  women  employed  only  in  homework 
are  not  limited  by  law  is  an  obvious  fact.  That  women  and  girls 
who  toil  in  the  factories  by  day  may  legally  take  work  home  at 
night  shows  how  homework  frustrates  the  intent  of  the  54-hour 
law. 
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Earnings  of  Home  Workers 

Accurate  information  regarding  earnings  is  difficult  to  secure, 
owing  to  the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  home-work  system.  Em- 
ployers keep  a  record  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  workers  who  ap- 
pear at  the  factory,  but  they  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  workers  or  the  time  required  to  earn  these  amounts. 
Statements  regarding  the  hours  of  work  and  the  number  of  workers 
and  the  prices  paid  for  various  kinds  of  work  vary  so  that  earnings 
per  capita  or  per  hour  are  not  clear.  Nevertheless,  the  records  of 
our  investigators'  interviews  with  home  workers  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  furnish  data. 

Of  277*  families  visited,  258  gave  information  about  wages, 
and  of  those  only  18  reported  that  their  usual  weekly  earnings 
from  home  work  amoimted  to  $6  or  more. 

Testimony  was  ^iven  bv  a  neckwear  manufacturer  that  women 
taking  work  from  his  factory  to  be  made  at  home  averaged  from 
$G.67  to  $8.15  a  week  for  the  entire  vear. 

From  the  earnings  of  home  workers  certain  factory  expenses 
must  be  met  by  the  home  worker.  The  obvious  costs  of  rent,  light 
and  heat  are  transferred  to  the  home  worker  by  the  manufacturer. 
One  woman  did  not  work  at  night  because  she  could  not  make 
enough  to  pay  for  the  gas  burned ;  another  was  found  crocheting 
by  the  light  from  a  street  lamp. 

Moreover,  the  home  worker  often  must  provide  her  own  equip- 
ment, such  as  crochet  needles,  scissors  and  sewing  machine  needles, 
and  sewing  machines  with  special  attachments  when  such  are 
required. 

In  certain  trades,  materials  also  must  in  many  cases  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  home  worker's  wages.  For  example,  workers  in 
Irish  crochet  must  buy  their  o^vn  crochet  cotton.  An  Irish  crochet 
yoke  for  which  the  worker  received  9  cents  required  an  outlay  of 
2^4  cents  for  thread. 

In  nut  picking,  there  are  always  some  broken  nuts  which  must 
be  separated  from  the  whole  nuts  and  returned  to  the  employer. 
The  pay,  4c.  or  4^2^.  P^r  pound,  covers  only  the  unbroken  nuts. 
For  broken  nuts,  the  worker  receives  nothing,  although  the  break- 
ing comes  less  often  from  careless  picking  than  from  the  quality 


*  This  does  not   include  29   families  working  on   tobacco. 
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of   the   nut    Us(Ai  or  from   the   machine  cracking   done  by   the 
factory. 

Mandalino  Vitrani,  a  home  worker  28  years  old,  whose  husband 
earns  sometimes  ten  and  sometimes  twelve  dollars  a  week  in  a 
candy  factory,  told  the  Commission  about  the  pay  which  she  re- 
ceives for  running  in  ribbons  and  sewing  buttons  on  corset  covers. 

"  For  sewing  buttons  and  one  line  of  ribbons  on  a  dozen 
six  cents;  if  there  is  two  lines  of  ribbons,  nine  cents  for  a 
dozen.  Q.  How  many  dozen  do  you  make  a  day,  or  how 
many  dozen  do  you  fix  a  day  ?  A.  It  depends  on  as  many 
as  I  get,  sometimes  ten  dozen,  and  sometimes  eleven,  also 
depending  upon  the  number  of  yards  of  ribbon  I  must 
sew.'^  *  *  *  "  If  I  have  plenty  of  work,  a  dollar,  as  a 
rule  50  or  75  cents  I  make  in  one  day.  I  can't  work  all  day, 
but  I  do  as  much  as  I  can.  I  have  other  duties,  household 
duties  and  so  on.  The  day  I  made  the  dollar,  I  worked 
until  eight  or  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night." 

Samples  of  goods  which  had  been  found  in  process  of  manu- 
facture in  tenements  were  shown,  and  the  prices  paid  stated.  For 
a  dozen  lace  crocheted  ornaments  of  fine  quality  the  price  was 
00  cents,  and  a  dozen  was  all  that  the  worker  could  make  in  a 
day.  For  crocheting  an  edge,  fine  hand  work,  the  price  was 
2  cents  a  yard  for  one  row,  4  cents  for  a  double  row,  with  an 
output  of  three  to  ^ve  yards  an  hour.  This  lace  was  given  out  by 
sub-contractors,  who  secured  it  from  manufacturers,  thus  saving 
the  manufacturer  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  the  individual 
workers.  A  pair  of  white  gloves,  finely  stitched  at  home  by  a 
worker  living  on  ^lacdougal  street,  was  exhibited.  These  gloves 
are  cut  in  the  factory  and  the  home  worker  stitches  all  the  seams, 
receiving  one  dollar  and  forty  eeiits  per  dozen  pairs.  The  woman 
is  an  expert  and  can  make  from  nine  to  twelve  pairs  a  day.  An 
imitation  pearl  necklace  was  shown ;  the  manufacturer  pays  the 
worker  GO  cents  for  stringing  and  putting  the  catch  on  a  gross 
of  strings  (144).  For  a  kind  of  beading  used  as  an  ornament  the 
rate  was  2  cents  an  hour.  For  a  task  demanding  close  attention 
and  eye-strain, —  pulling  threads  of  men's  linen  handkerchiefs  to 
prepare  them  for  hemstitching, —  the  pay  was  3  cents  a  dozen,  and 
the  worker,  with  an  eleven-year  old  daughter  to  help  her,  could 
pull  thf  threads  in  seven  dozen  handkerchiefs  a  day,  earning  56 
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cents.  The  investigator  had  seen  the  book  in  which  their  weekly 
wages  were  recorded,  and  she  testified  that  $2.50  was  the  largest 
sum  she  made  in  a  week  and  that  the  usual  earnings  were  $1.30, 
$1.87,  or  $2.00. 

Economic  Status  of  Home  Workers'  Families 

"  None  was  found  living  alone  who  could  maintain  herself  by 
the  amount  she  earned  at  home  finishing,"*  is  the  statement  made 
in  the  Government  report  on  the  men's  ready-made  clothing  trade, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  widow  with 
little  children  to  support  is  not  the  typical  home  worker.  In 
New  York  87.3  per  cent,  of  the  home  finishers  were  married 
women  living  with  their  husbands,  while  only  9.6  per  cent.,  47  of  a 
total  of  488,  were  widowed,  divorced,  separated,  or  deserted,  and 
3.1  per  cent,  unmarried  women. 

The  findings  of  our  investigators  agree  with  these  results.  Of 
306  families  of  home  workers,  the  father  was  living  and  at  home 
in  252  households,  while  in  only  37  was  the  mother  widowed 
or  deserted.  Twelve  of  the  home  workers  were  single  women, 
and  of  five  the  conjugal  condition  was  not  reported.  The  low 
earnings  or  unemployment  of  the  father,  or  in  some  cases  his 
laziness  or  greed  account  for  the  necessity  of  supplementary  in- 
come earned  by  the  work  of  the  mother  and  her  children,  f 

Miss  Lillian  T>.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  director  of 
the  work  of  85  nurses  who  visit  the  sick  in  their  homes  throughout 
Greater  New  York,  gave  the  following  testimony:  "  In  all  these 
cases  where  there  is  no  man  in  the  family,  or  the  man  is  sick  and 
unable  to  work,  the  family  even  with  the  children  working  is  not 
able  to  support  itself.  They  have  to  be  helped  by  charity  anyhow. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  degree  of  help." 

Few,  if  any,  households  are  dependent  solely,  or  even  chiefly, 
upon  home  work  for  support. 

Solutions  Advocated 

None  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Commission  be- 
lieved that  the  present  method  of  regulating  the  home-work  sys- 


•2  Ibid,  p.  228. 

tThe  great  majority  of  home  workers  are  Italians.  78  per  cent  In  thp  ffl«,«n^o 
Investigated  by  the  Commissions  agents,  and  98.2  per  cent  of  the  hnr«o  /^fT^"^^ 
interviewed  by  Federal  Investigators  of  the  clothlSltrSde  Government  Rali^^* 
on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the  U^^  sSJtes  S?5.t^TT* 
page  221.  oi,«i«a,    »^oi.  n. 
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tern  was  adequate.     The  representative  opiniuiis  appear  as  follows 
in  the  testimony: 

Manufacturer  of  crocheted  goods: 

"  My  idea  is  that  home  labor  should  be  permitted,  but 
should  be  regulated.  It  should  be  carefully  watched.  It 
should  be  put  under  the  factory  law.  And  children  under 
age  should  be  prohibited  from  working  as  in  factories.  That 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of,  to  cut  out  the  very  young  chil- 
dren from  working.  That  is  shameful.  That  is  a  bad  thing. 
If  it  was  found  impossible  to  regulate  work  in  the  homes, 
it  would  be  hard  to  fully  prohibit  the  matter,  because  we 
^  have  to  compete  with  the  world.  Germany  and  France  and 
European  countries  are  doing  that  same  thing,  and  seem  to 
be  doing  it  with  advantage  to  the  consumers.  It  is  a  question 
in  my  mind  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  shut  that  out 
altogether." 

Manufacturer  of  dolls  and  toys: 

"  If  it  is  done  right,  I  would  permit  people  who  live  in  a 
tenement  house  to  do  the  home  work.  ♦  ♦  *  I  mean, 
when  I  say  that  if  it  is  done  right,  the  places  where  the  work 
is  done  in  tenements,  should  be  inspected  as  is  a  factory.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  it  is  practicable.  If  it  was  not  practi- 
cable to  inspect  places  in  tenements  w^here  work  of  this  kind 
is  done  I  would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  it  or  of  prohibit- 
ing it" 

Manufacturer  of  embroidery: 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  to  permit  the  work  in  the 
homes,  if  somebody  inspected  it  to  see  if  the  conditions  were 
good. 

"Q.  Suppose  it  was  not  practicable, —  you  know  we  have 
got  to  take  this  thing  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Suppose  it 
was  not  practicable,  it  would  not  be  possible,  it  would  be  too 
big  a  thing,  to  inspect  every  place  in  which  work  was  done 
at  home,  as  they  inspect  your  factory,  would  you  be  in  favor 
then  of  abolishing  the  work  at  home?  A.  I  think  it  is  no 
good  for  the  factory,  no  good  for  the  people,  but  it  don't  mean 
-  very  much  for  me;  just  about  the  same  thing.  If  I  have  a 
big  factory  I  could  have  plenty  of  room,  in  my  opinion,  I 
think  by  giving  out  the  home  work  sometimes  I  help  a  great 
deal  some  woman  in  my  line  of  business." 
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Manufacturer  of  fancy  leather  goods: 

"  I  believe,  as  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  they  (the  home 
work  rooms)  ought  to  be  inspected  the  same  as  my  factory 
is.  I  think  that  home  work  should  be  done  under  certain 
restrictions.  I  think  it  would  work  a  hardship  with  a  great 
many  people  if  it  was  abolished  altogether.  I  dare  say  there 
are  a  great  many  articles  manufactured  at  home  that  should 
be  discontinued."  (Naming  foods  and  foodstuffs,  and  favor- 
ing absolute  prohibition  of  their  manufacture  in  tenements.) 

Manufacture  of  cigarettes: 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  prohibited  from 
doing  it  in  their  homes.     I  would  be  in  favor  of  that." 

Manufacturer  of  cigarettes: 

"  Having  cigarette  papers  sent  home  to  be  made  by  Syrians 
in  their  homes  is  a  bad  feature.  It  should  be  prohibited; 
there  is  no  question  about  that." 

Manufacturer  of  cigars  and  cigarettes: 

"  I  disapprove  of  home  work.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
bo  done  at  home  at  all,  any  of  this  work.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  it  all  done  in  the  factory." 

Foreman  of  a  confectionery  company: 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  for  the  cracking  of  nuts 
if  this  work  was  stopped  in  the  tenement  houses. 

"  Q.  Would  you  employ  people  to  come  to  your  factory  to 
do  it  ?     A.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  all  the  time." 

(No  more  definite  expression  of  opinion  could  be  secured 
from  him.) 

Dr.  Annie  S,  Daniels: 

"  I  approve  of  abolishing  home  work ;  all  kinds  of  home 
work.  I  have  approved  of  it  since  1888.  If  home  work 
was  prohibited  it  would  not  be  any  great  hardship  on  the 
women  and  children ;  I  am  sure  it  would  not  because  these 
women  are  strong,  able  and  capable  of  working  in  factories, 
and  their  children  would  be  taken  care  of  in  kindergartens, 
and  day  nurseries.  They  always  have  room  for  children 
whenever  they  ask  to  go  in.  And  the  women  would  work  in 
factories  and  get  better  pay.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  would 
result  in  making  the  husbands  work  in  some  cases." 
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Dr.  F,  Josephine  Baker: 

"In  my  opinion  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  regulate 
home  work  so  children  could  be  kept  from  working.  I  can^t 
see  any  way  of  regulating  it.  I  think  the  only  possible  way 
of  regulating  it  is  by  making  it  absolutely  illegal  for  any  one 
to  work  in  the  home.     Personally  I  would  advise  that. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  hardship  in  the  pro- 
hibiting of  women  from  taking  home  work  ?  A.  There  again 
I  have  nothing  to  base  my  statement  upon  except  bare  sur- 
mise ;  but  we  in  the  Department  grant  about  40,000  employ- 
ment certificates  to  the  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  to  go  to  work  each  year.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  only  approximately  about  23  per  cent,  of  these 
children  go  to  work  because  there  is  any  need  of  their  money 
in  the  family.  The  remainder  go  because  they  are  tired  of 
school  or  because  their  families  want  them  to  leave  school, 
and  applying  such  a  ratio  to  home  work  in  general,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  greater  good  would  be  served  by  abolish- 
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Miss  Lilliayi  D,  Wald: 

*^  I  would  like  to  contribute  a  bit  of  the  results  of  mv 
observations.  When  I  first  went  downtown  I  found  that 
cloaks,  ladies'  cloaks,  were  frequently  made  in  the  tenement 
houses,  and  at  that  time  I  think  the  manufacturers  and  public 
sentiment  wholly  approved  of  it  because  it  was  considered 
essential.  I  remember  one  instance  where  the  cloak  that 
was  being  made  was  covering  a  child  who  was  sick  with 
scarlet  fever,  and  we  naturally  stopped  it  and  reported  the 
case  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  this  instance  paid  the 
woman  the  amount  of  money  she  was  earning.  Xow,  the 
ladies'  suit  and  cloak  industry  has  practically  been  taken  out 
of  the  tenement  houses,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  trade 
suffers.  The  volume  of  that  trade  in  the  City  is  enormous, 
and  nobody  suffers.  It  is  the  centre  of  that  trade  in  the 
whole  Fnited  States.  If  my  figures  are  right,  the  output  is 
$250,000,000  a  year.  That  trade  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
tenement  houses  altogether,  and  nobody  has  suffered.  The 
wages  have  been  standardized.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
standardize  a  wage  in  an  industry  that  is  carried  on  without 
supervision,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  in  takin^ 
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the  work  out  of  the  tenement  houses.  And  that  was  prac- 
tically true  of  the  cigar  business,  too.  That  has  been 
practically  taken  out  of  the  tenements,  occasionally  you  will 
find   a   stripper.     That   has   not   hurt   the    people   working 

in  it " 

"  Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  this  work  in 
tenements  or  of  regulating  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
regulated ;  I  think  it  must  be  abolished.  I  do  not  see  how, 
without  an  enormously  expensive  set  of  investigators,  it 
would  be  possible  to  protect  the  children  from  excessive  hours 
of  work ;  standardize  the  wages,  supervise  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions under  which  the  manufacturing  is  done  —  I  am  afraid 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  eliminate  it." 

Miss  Rose  Schneiderman,  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League; 

"We  urge  the  prohibition  of  home  work.  *  *  *  If  we 
can  prohibit  home  work  entirely,  it  would  force  employers 
to  engage  the  amount  of  people  that  they  need  in  their  fac- 
tories and  not  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  having  employees 
and  all  that,  and  it  would  also  perhaps  give  the  employees  a 
chance  to  get  a  living  wage  for  the  work  that  they  do." 

Professor  Felix  Adler: 

"I  can  see  no  way,  I  must  admit,  of  devising  a  system 
of  inspection  which  will  really  control  the  sanitary  conditions 
and  labor  conditions  of  work  done  out  of  sight,  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers,  and  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  must  move  forward  through  the  prohibition  of  this 
kind  of  work  altogether." 

Miss  Pauline  Goldmark: 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  way  of  regulating  or  super- 
vising homework  or  keeping  the  children  out  of  it  except 
getting  it  out  of  the  homes  by  prohibiting  it  altogether.  I 
do  not  see  why  any  set  of  manufacturers  should  have  the 
advantage  of  such  savings  on  rent  and  on  w^ages  and  then  put 
the  State  to  such  great  expense  to  regulate  and  inspect  10,000 
homes.  Also,  we  might  add,  to  maintain  these  people  when 
they  break  down.  Naturally  if  the  workers  are  not  making 
a  living  wage  somebody  has  got  to  pay  the  difference  sooner 
or  later." 
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Mks  Mary  F.  Maguire,  principal  of  Public  School  No.  3 : 
"  I  feel  that  the  homework  ought  to  be  stamped  out." 

Mr.  Marcus  M.  Marks: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  a  much  more  careful  supervision  of 
work  going  on  in  homes  than  at  present  exists  *  *  ♦  I  think 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  do  what  has  been  suggested  —  to  elim- 
inate the  right  to  work  in  the  home.'' 

Mr.  James  B.  Kaiser,  manufacturer  of  neckwear: 

"  If  a  law  were  enacted  prohibiting  instead  of  regulating 
homework,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  worker,  it  would 
disastrously  affect  two  classes  of  employees  who  figure  very 
largely  in  our  industry  and  many  others.  First,  the  mar- 
ried women  who  have  children  to  take  care  of,  and  who  have 
to  prepare  the  meals  of  their  husbands.  It  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  for  those  people  to  come  to  our  factory  or  to 
the  other  factories,  and  it  simply  deprives  them  of  their 
living.  The  other  class  is  much  more  numerous,  it  repre 
sents  workers  who  by  reason  of  their  limited  incomes  have 
to  live  at  a  distant  point,  Hoboken  and  other  places  at  a 
distance,  and  they  would  lose  at  least  two  hours  in  transit, 
plus  their  car  fare." 

Miss  Maud  E.  Miner: 

"  If  it  is  simply  a  question  of  giving  liberty  —  individual 
liberty  —  to  the  homes,  to  the  family,  to  the  children,  which 
is  urged  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  this  sweatshop  work  away 
from  the  homes,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  absolute 
slavery  we  are  permitting  instead  of  any  kind  of  liberty.  I 
would  favor  the  absolute,  immediate  prohibitior>  of  all  of  it ; 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  by  inspection  really  to  bet- 
ter the  conditions." 

Recommendations 

Manufacturing  in  tenements  under  the  conditions  disclosed,  is 
accompanied  by  certain  grave  evils.  It  is  frequently  carried  on 
in  unclean  and  unsanitary  surroundings  and  in  homes  where  there 
are  infectious  and  contagious  diseases;  it  enlists  the  services  of 
little  children  both  during  and  after  schools  hours ;  it  nullifies  the 
requirements    of    compulsory    education    because    children    who 


should  be  at  school,  work  undetected  at  home ;  it  permits  the  eva- 
sion of  the  child  labor  law  because,  although  no  child  under  16 
may  work  in  any  factory  after  5  p.  m.,  the  manufacturer,  by  send- 
ing his  goods  to  the  home,  may  have  young  children  of  any  age 
legally  do  his  work  there  for  any  number  of  hours. 

Furthermore,  the  fifty-four  hour  law  is  frustrated  because 
women  who  have  worked  in  the  factory  nine  or  ten  hours  take 
work  home  to  do  at  night. 

The  wages  paid  to  home-workers  are  low  in  comparison  with 
those  received  by  factory  workers.  The  system  of  giving  work 
from  the  factory  to  contractors  who  in  turn  distribute  it  among 
homeworkers  has  produced  a  "  sweating  system  "  that  deprives 
the  homeworkers  of  fair  compensation. 

The  ramifications  of  home  work  are  extensive,  particularly  in 
cities  of  the  first  class.  Some  of  the  most  important  industries 
resort  to  it  extensively.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  thousands  of 
families  who  rely  upon  work  at  home  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
those  households  are  few  and  rare  for  whom  it  is  the  sole  or  even 
chief  source  of  income. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immediate  legislation  is  needed  to 
remedy  the  evils  inevitably  accompanying  this  work.  Every 
manufacturer  using  home-work  who  appeared  before  us  conceded 
that  some  change  is  desirable.  But  concerning  the  specific  nature 
of  these  changes  there  have  been  divergent  opinions. 

On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  urged  that  all  manufacturing  in 
tenement  houses  of  goods  for  the  open  market  be  prohibited ;  that 
a  manufacturer  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  make  a  tene- 
ment home  a  branch  of  his  factory  and  in  this  way  evade  all  the 
responsibility  and  expense  of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  labor  law.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  impossible  to 
supervise  and  regulate  homework  sufficiently  to  correct  its  dan- 
gerous features,  and  that  no  system  of  inspection  to  which  the 
state  would  be  justified  in  resorting  would  effectually  prevent 
manufacturing  in  homes  which  are  imclean  or  in  which  there  is 
disease. 

Again  it  has  been  argued  that  since  homework  now  affords 
emplo>Tnent  to  thousands  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
it  for  support,   the  prohibition  of  manufacturing  in  tenements 
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would  injure  many  industries  and  deprive  thousands  of  home- 
workers  of  a  livelihood.  It  has  been  maintained  also  that  home- 
work ean  be  so  regulated  that  work  may  not  be  done  in  unsanitary 
and  unhealthful  surroundings,  or  with  the  assistance  of  young 
children;  that  no  adequate  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  state 
to  regulate  homework  and  that  until  such  an  attempt  has  been 
made  and  has  resulted  in  failure  it  is  imfair  and  unjust  to  say 
that  anv  regulation  would  be  futile. 

We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  these  divergent  views. 
We  realize  the  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses  is  a  serious 
evil,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  blot  on  our  industrial  system.  It  is  to 
be  condemned  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  women 
and  children  directly  engaged  in  this  work  and  because  it  un- 
justifiably invades  their  ^  ■""'"<5.  Moreover,  the  health  of  the 
public  using  such  products  is  endangered.  From  an  economic 
]x>int  of  view  its  continuance  is  unjustified;  it  undermines  the 
wafire  scale  of  the  factorv  workers;  it  is  wasteful  both  of  human 
labor  and  of  material.  Public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by  its 
eradication.  In  the  long  run  the  home-worker  would  gain  pre- 
cisely as  the  men  working  in  tlie  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  were 
benefited  when  their  young  children  were  prevented  from  work- 
ing and  thus  from  competing  with  their  parents. 

The  Commission  did  not  feel  justified,  however,  in  recom- 
mending that  the  whole  svstem  be  rooted  out  at  once.  It  is  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  industrial  life  and  to  overturn  existing  con- 
ditions too  suddenly  w^ould,  perhaps,  cripple  certain  industries 
and  would  w^ork  great  hardship  to  thousands  of  workers  engaged 
in  them.  It  is  true  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  statute  regulating  homework,  but  it  is  also  true  that  no 
serious  effort  lias  been  made  to  enforce  this  law  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  legislature  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  be  carried  out. 
The  inadequate  resources  of  the  Depatment  of  Labor  account  in 
large  measure  for  this  failure.  Licenses  have  been  issued  as  a 
matter  of  form  and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law  have 
rarelv  been  instituted.  Licenses,  moreover,  have  not  been  re- 
voked  for  unsanitary  condition  of  premises  as  often  as  circum- 
stances demanded. 
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The  present  law  is  in  many  respects  entirely  inadequate.  It 
covers  only  tenement  houses  in  which  the  41  articles  specified 
in  the  law  are  manufactured  and  leaves  the  manufacture  in  tene- 
ment homes  of  all  other  articles,  without  supervision  of  any  kind. 

Our  recommendations  are  therefore  embraced  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  Entire  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  tenement  house  work; 

2.  Immediate  prohibition  of  work  in  tenement  houses  on  all 
Articles  likely  to  become  contaminated  and  therefore  injurious  to 
public  health;  or  on  articles  by  which  it  is  clear  that  disease 
may  be  communicated; 

d.  Extension  of  the  present  law  to  cover  manufacturing  in 
any  tenement  house  of  all  article:-  ...  i  the  strengthening  of  the 
administrative  features  of  the  law; 

4.  Adequate  number  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law; 

5.  Further  investigation  and  study  by  the  Industrial  Board. 

Prohibition  of  the  Employment  of  Children 

All  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission,  including 
manufacturers  who  send  work  to  homes,  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  stopping  immediately  the  employment  of  very  young 
children  in  this  work.  We  therefore  recommend  an  amendment 
to  the  labor  law  prohibiting  the  employment  in  tenement  houses 
of  a  child  under  fourteen  in  any  work  for  a  factory  and  that 

"work  shall  he  deemed  to  he  done  for  a  factory,  whenever 
it  is  done  at  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon 
any  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  product  of  the  factory, 
whether  under  contract  or  arrangement  with  any  person  in 
charge  of  or  connected  with  such  factory,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  contractors 
or  third  persons/^ 

The  employment  of  a  child  in  violation  of  this  provision  should 
be  sufficient  cause  for  revoking  the  license  of  the  entire  tenement 
in  which  the  child  lives.  This  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  work 
of  young  children  will  eliminate  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  homework  and  one  that  the  public  especially 
condemns. 
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Prohibition    of  Manufacture  of  Food  Products   and  In- 
fants' Wear 

We  reconiinend  the  immediate  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
in  tenement  houses  of  food  products,  dolls,  and  dolls'  clothes  and 
of  infants'  and  children's  wearing  apparel.  The  investigations  we 
conducted  show  that  such  restriction  is  plainly  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  public  health.  The  classification  is  reasonable  and 
one  that  may,  under  the  decisions,  properly  be  made  by  the  legis- 
lature. Food  products  are  much  more  liable  to  contamination 
than  any  others  and  their  preparation  under  entirely  sanitar}' 
and  hygienic  conditions  is  a  matter  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
public  health.  Infants  and  children  are  more  susceptible  than 
adults  to  coiih.iiiou:?  diseases  and  it  is  intolerable  that  Ihe  manu- 
facture  of  garments  and  other  articles  to  be  worn  by  them,  or 
which  they  play  with,  should  be  permitted  under  circumstances 
that  may  tend  to  spread  disease.  The  many  reports  of  work 
done  in  homes  in  which  there  were  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, and  measles  prove  that  this  danger  to  children  is  a  serious 


one. 


We  therefore  recommend  the  following  amendment  to  the 
labor  law: 

No  article  of  food,  no  dolls  or  dolls*  clothing  and  no  article 
of  children  s  or  infants'  wearing  apparel  shall  he  manufac- 
tured, altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  whole  or  in  part,  hy 
any  person  for  a  factory,  either  directly  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons 
in  a  tenement  house,  in  any  portion  of  an  apartment  any 
part  of  which  is  used  for  living  purposes. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  measure  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power  and  that  its  constitutionality  is  not  open  to  doubt. 
The  Jacobs  case  (98  N.  Y.,  p.  98)  is  not  contrary  authority. 
It  held  unconstitutional  an  act  which  forbade  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products  in  tenement  houses  in  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  500,000.  This  decision  was  based  upon  the 
ground  that  the  act  was  not  a  health  measure  and  not  passed  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  health.     The  court  relied  upon  evi- 
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dence  which  they  claimed  justified  this  finding.  The  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  ^N^ew  York  had  officially  declared,  after 
careful  investigation  ''  that  the  health  of  the  tenement  population 
is  not  jeopardized  by  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  those  houses ; 
that  this  bill  is  not  a  sanitary  measure,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
approved  by  this  board." 

Presiding  Justice  Davis  said : 

"  If  the  Act  were  general  and  aimed  at  all  tenement  houses 
and  prohibited  for  sanitary  reasons  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  tobacco  in  all  such  buildings,  or  if  it  prohibited  such 
manufacture  in  the  living  rooms  of  all  tenants  another  case 
would  be  presented."     (In  re  Jacobs,  33  Hun,  374,  382.) 

The  measure  we  recommend  differs  from  the  act  as  construed 
by  the  court  in  the  Jacobs  case  in  the  following  important  par- 
ticulars : 

1st.     It  is  to  apply  to  all  tenement  houses  throughout  the  state. 

2nd.  It  is  limited  in  its  application  to  apartments  used  for 
living  purposes, 

3rd.  It  is  essentially  a  health  measure  necessary  for  sanitary 
reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health;  that  fact  is 
proved  convincingly  by  the  testimony  heard  by  the  Commission 
and  by  the  results  of  our  own  investigations. 

4th.  It  is  limited  to  work  done  for  a  factory;  that  is,  it  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  a  living  room  in  a  tenement  house  as  a  branch 
of  a  factory  in  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  products  hav- 
ing an  intimate  relation  to  the  public  health. 

Thus  the  measure  we  recommend  meets  all  of  the  objections 
that  the  court  raised  in  the  Jacobs'  case. 

Amendments  to  Present  Law  Regulating  Tenement  House 

Manufacture 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  limiting  the  application  of  the 
licensing  law  to  certain  specified  articles  (41),  and  we  therefore 
recommend  that  its  scope  be  extended  to  cover  the  manufacturing 
of  any  article  in  a  tenement  house. 
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To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  we  recommend  the 
following : 

1.  Every  employer  in  any  factory  sending  goods  to  a  tenement 
honse  to  be  manufactured  shall  issue  with  all  such  goods  a  label 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  his  factory.  At  present  the  in- 
spectors complain  that  they  are  generally  unable  to  ascertain  from 
the  home-workers,  the  names  of  the  factory  owner  for  whom  the 
work  is  done. 

2.  The  owner  of  every  factory  for  which  articles  are  manu- 
factured in  any  tenement  house  shall  secure  a  permit  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  This  permit  may  l>e 
revoked  or  suspended  by  the  commissioner  whenever  any  pro- 
vision of  the  law  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement 
houses  or  their  freedom  from  contagious  diseases  or  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  violated  in  con- 
nection with  any  work  for  the  factory.  No  factory  shall  send 
goods  to  be  manufactured  in  a  tenement  home  imless  this  permit 
has  been  issued. 

We  also  recommend  that  there  be  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  complete  list  of  all  factories  holding  such  permits, 
together  with  the  names  and  business  addresses  of  the  owners  of 
all  such  factories,  and  that  there  be  also  published,  from  time 
to  time,  a  list  of  tenement  houses  licensed  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

Division  of  Homework  Inspection 

We  have  heretofore  recommended  the  creation  of  a  division 
of  homework  inspection  in  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  to  be  in 
charge  of  tenement  homes  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on. 
Xot  less  than  fifteen  inspectors  should  be  assigned  to  this  division 
and  the  number  should  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  cir- 
cumstances demand.  We  believe  that  at  least  one-third  of  these 
inspectors  should  be  women.  The  inspections  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  period  between  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  as  is  the  practice 
at  present.  It  is  highly  important  that  inspections  should  also 
be  in  the  late  afternoon  and  at  night. 


Conclusion 

We  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  young 
children  in  tenement  house  work,  the  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
factnre  of  food  products,  dolls'  dresses,  and  clothing  and  the 
wearing  apparel  of  infants  and  children,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations we  have  made  for  an  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative features  of  the  present  law  and  the  creation  of  a  division 
in  the  department  for  its  adequate  enforcement  will  protect  the 
public  more  effectively.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  future 
more  radical  action  will  be  necessary. 

We  recommend,  for  the  present  that  this  entire  subject  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Industrial  Board,  which  should 
make  investigations  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions under  which  manufacturing  in  tenement  houses,  is  carried 
on.  If,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  is  found  that  attempted  regu- 
lation is  unsuccessful  and  that  the  necessary  control  over  un- 
sanitary and  unhealthy  conditions  of  work  in  tenement  houses 
cannot  be  secured  by  inspection  and  supervision,  then  all  manu- 
facturing in  tenement  houses  should  be  prohibited  in  the  interests 
of  the  home-workers,  of  the  dwellers  in  tenement  houses  and  of 
the  public  at  large. 


*  Bills  8  and  9.  Appendix  I. 
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THE  CANNERIES 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  industry  differs  from  all  other 
manufacturing  industries  in  New  York  State  in  the  important 
respect  that  the  canneries  are  geographically  isolated.  They  are 
scattered  over  eighteen  counties  largely  rural,  in  hamlets,  villages, 
and  little  cities,  and  are  usually  situated  in  the  farming  region 
even  when  there  are  other  industries  in  the  same  county. 

Through  their  situation  the  canners  are  thus  removed  from  the 
regular  field  of  work  of  the  state  factory  inspectors  who  must 
make  special  tours,  expensive  in  time  and  money,  to  inspect  them. 
They  are  also  removed  from  the  daily  observation  of  the  con- 
suming public  and  of  the  workers  in  other  industries. 

The  employees  are  either  the  native  American  neighbors  of  the 
canneries  or  foreigners  imported  from  cities  in  family  groups  of 
men,  women  and  children.  These  diverse  elements  separated 
by  race,  language,  and  religion  have  little  in  common  with  one 
another  and  form  no  organizations  of  any  kind.  They  have,  more- 
over, little  commimication  with  the  outside  public.  Being  scat- 
tered units  they  have  no  eifective  means  of  making  public  their 
opinions  and  wishes. 

For  these  reasons  little  is  knowTi  about  the  canning  industry. 
It  has  therefore  been  difficult  for  legislators  to  weigh  intelligently 
the  claims  made  by  canners  for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 

With  regard  to  these  provisions  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning industry  has  always  occupied  a  imique  position.     The  in- 

dustrv  has,  as  a  whole,  never  obeved  them  for  it  has  never  been 

«  •  .  •/ 

eonipelled  to  do  so.  Officials  who  should  properly  assist  in  enforc- 
ing the  law  no  less  directly  than  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  seem 
to  have  contributed  actually  to  its  relaxation.  This  fact  applies 
not  only  to  local  magistrates  and  juries  but  also  to  local  school 
authorities   and   to  state  officials. 

Ever  since  1008,  the  canners  have  unweariedlv  sought  for  their 
industry  both  complete  exemption  through  amendment  of  the 
statute    relating   to   factories,    and    partial    exemption,    through 
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interpretation  of  its  provisions  by  the  Attorney-General.  The 
canners  have  achieved  both  these  ends.  The  opinion  rendered  by 
a  former  Attorney-General  which  will  be  referred  to  more  fully 
hereafter,  declared  that  the  factory  law  did  not  apply  to  cannery 
sheds.  This  opinion  removed  an  ever  increasing  body  of  women 
and  children  from  the  protection  of  the  factory  law  and  has 
resulted  in  the  enployment  of  children  of  a  very  tender  age  in 
the  sheds. 

In  1912  the  legislature  exempted  the  canning  industry  from 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  factory  law  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women.  Subdivision  two  of  section  seventy- 
eight  of  the  labor  law  as  amended  in  1912  provides  that  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  factories, 

"shall  not  apply  to  the  employment  of  women  and  of 
minors  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving perishable  products  in  fruit  and  canning  establish- 
ments between  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October  each  year." 

This  wide  open  exemption  permits  the  employment  of  minors 
over  16  years  of  age  and  of  women,  for  any  number  of  hours 
during  the  canning  season. 

Extent  of  the  Industry 

The  industry  thus  exempted  from  this  very  important  pro- 
vision of  the  labor  law  is  growing  in  extent.  There  were,  dur- 
ing the  smnmer  of  1912,  12a  canneries  engaged  primarily  in 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  the  canned 
goods  packed  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1909  amounted  to 
4,356,861  cases  of  all  products  packed,  valued  at  $8,454,359. 

In  its  output  of  canned  peas  New  York  ranks  second  among 
the  states  of  the  Union;  in  its  output  of  canned  beans,  third; 
and  in  its  output  of  canned  corn,  sixth. 

Our  investigators  report  that  there  are  employed  in  the  can- 
ning factories,  off  and  on,  throughout  the  season  approximately 
14,000  men,  women  and  children.*    Of  the  children  our  investi- 

nian^'^^?*®™®^*^**^"™    lubmltted    by    the    Canners'    Association    of    New    York 
places  the  number  as  high  as  40.000.    The  Census  Report  for  1910  fixes  itlt  8.81& 
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gators  found  1,355  undor  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  work,  but  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  number  actually  employed  was  approximately 
1,700. 

Tlie  crops  with  which  the  canneries  deal  include  peas,  beans, 
corn,  succotash,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  and  other  vegetables ;  apples, 
berries,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

Claim  of  the  Caxnkriks  to  Exemption  from  the  Factory 

Law 

The  canners  rest  their  plea  for  exemption  from  the  factory 
law  upon  the  perishable  nature  of  their  material,  the  shortness 
and  variability  of  their  season,  and  the  alleged  healthfulness  of 
the  surroimdings  amid  which  women  and  children  work.  The 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  variability  of  the  season  are, 
thev  assert,  conditions  bevond  their  control.  But  these  two  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  industry  involve  in  themselves,  according  to  the 
canners.  certain  mitigations  for  the  workers;  for,  between  the 
periods  of  maturity  of  the  various  crops,  rest  from  ^employment 
usually  follows  a  rush  period.  They  further  declare  that  since 
their  factories  are  among  the  fields,  work  in  them  is  more  akin 
to  agricultural  than  to  factory  labor.  They  point  to  the  fact 
that  "  the  Lord  ripens  the  crops,"  and  place  upon  Him  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  irregularities  of  their  industry. 

The  Investigation  of  the  Commission 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  employees  in  the  canneries  are  women 
and  children  made  it  very  important  for  the  Commission  to 
devote  a  portion  of  its  time  to  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in 
this  unresnilated  industrv.  Accordinglv  the  Commission  both 
through  personal  visits  of  its  own  members  and  through  the 
assistance  of  investigators,  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  con- 
ditions in  this  industry  during  the  canning  season  of  1912.  The 
investigation  covered  the  employment  of  women  and  children  and 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  general  sanitary  conditions  both  in  the 
canneries  themselves  and  also  in  the  living  quarters  of  the  for- 
eigners employed  in  the  canneries. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Zenas  L.  Potter, 
assisted  by  nine   field  inspectors.     It  was  unusually  thorough. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-one  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  canning  factories  of  the  state  were  inspected.  The  method 
generally  employed  was  that  of  a  regular  official  inspection  by 
the  Commission's  investigators.  Where,  however,  special  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  working  conditions  was  needed  several  of 
these  investigators  would  secure  employment  as  workers  in  the 
canneries  and  in  this  way  be  able  to  describe  in  detail  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  women  and  children.  Much  information 
was  also  obtained  from  the  official  records  and  time  books  of 
the  canners.  Furthermore,  the  members  of  the  Commission  per- 
sonally inspected  a  number  of  canneries  and  examined  under 
oath  the  canners,  their  superintendents,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  found  there  actually  at  work. 

A  public  hearing  to  consider  proposed  legislation  for  the  can- 
neries was  held  by  the  Commission  in  Albany  on  Xovember  26th, 
1912,  to  which  all   of  the  canners   of  the  state  were   invited! 
Twenty  of  the  canners  were  present  in  person  and   the  entire 
canninir  industry  of  the  state  was  represented  by  counsel.     Every 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  industry  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case.     The  Commission  permitted  coun- 
sel for  the  canners  to  cross-examine  the  investigators  and  inspec- 
tors called  by  the  Commission.     It  also  permitted  the  canners 
to  call  witnesses  and  to  have  their  own  counsel  examine  them. 
Many  of  the  canners  themselves  testified  to  working  conditions. 
At  a  later  public  hearing  at  Rochester,  the  Commission  again 
allowed  the  counsel  for  the  canners  to  call  and  examine  several 
witnesses.     The  counsel  for  the  canners  regarded  the  proceedings 
and  investigations  of  the  Commission  as  most  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned.    A  memorandum  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Canners' 
Association  is  set  forth  in  Appendix  X. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  CANNERIES 

Our  investigators  during  the  canning  season  of  1912  found 
1,355  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  canning 
factories  proper  and  in  the  sheds  of  these  factories.  Of  these, 
9e  were  employed  in  the  factories  proper  and  1,259  in  the  cannery 
sheds.  Of  the  shed-workers  942  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
141  under  10  years  of  age,  of  whom  30  were  six  years  old  or  under! 
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Only  12  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed  in 
the  factory  proper.  The  Commission  itself  in  the  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  canneries  made  in  August,  1912,  found  a  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  at  work  in  the  sheds. 

A  canning  factory  is  made  up  generally  of  a  group  of  at  least 
three  buildings :  a  process  building  where  the  vegetables  are  sealed 
and  cooked,  a  store  house,  and  a  shed  where  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  prepared,  as  for  example,  beans  are  snipped  and  com 
is  husked.  It  is  in  these  sheds  that  nearly  all  of  the  children  are 
employed. 

Attorney-General's  Opinion — Canneby  Shed  Not  a 

Factory 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  child  labor  situation  in  the 
canneries  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children,  to  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  those  laws  by  state  officials,  and  to  the  present  status 
of  such  laws  so  far  as  their  practical  operation  and  enforcement 
are  concerned. 

The  child  labor  law  enacted  in  1886  prohibited  the  employ- 
ment in  a  factory  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
prohibited  the  employment  of  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  imless  an  emplojTuent  certificate  was  obtained.  In 
1903  this  statute  was  amended  by  including  in  this  prohibition 
the  work  of  such  children  "  in  connection  with  any  factory." 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  up  to  this  time  everyone  concerned 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  believed  that  it  applied 
to  the  sheds  maintained  in  connection  with  a  canning  factory.  In 
1905  a  number  of  canners  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
then  holding  office,  to  investigate  conditions  and  to  determine 
whether  the  factory  law  applied  to  the  sheds.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor  applied  in  turn  to  the  Attorney-General  for  a  ruling  on 
the  question.  The  latter  delivered  an  opinion  in  which  he  held 
that  under  certain  conditions  work  in  the  cannery  sheds  was  agri- 
cultural in  character  and  that  the  factory  law  did  not  apply  to  it ; 
that  is,  that  the  child  labor  law  relating  to  factories  did  not  apply 
to  children  at  work  in  the  sheds. 
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In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  opinion  the  Attorney-General 
said  : 

"  If  the  employment  is  in  sheds  devoid  of  machinery  in 
the  open  air,  unconnected  with  a  factory,  and  not  subjecl  to 
the  discipline  and  hours  governing  factory  employment,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  such  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  IS  legal,  providing  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compulsory  education  law." 

.^.  ^^;^;^"^«P5^^^«°^«  ^tween  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 

forth  in  full  m  Appendix  V.,  Report  on  Indy^trM  CondUior^  in 
trie   (Jannenes, 

Yi^-w^  differ  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney<!eneral,  as  a  legal  document.     In  any  event  the  opinion  did 
not  warrant  the  employment  of  children  in  the  cannery  sheds  at 
any  age,  for  any  number  of  hours,  and  under  anv  conditions  as 
18  the  practice  to-day.       As  a  practical  matter;   however,  the 
opinion  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  factory  law,  irrespective 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  opinion  was  based,  did  not  apply 
to  work  in  cannery  sheds.     At  any  rate  nothing  was  done  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  who  asked  for  the  opinion,  to  enforce  the 
child  labor  law  even  as  to  work  in  such  sheds  as  could  not  possibly 
come  wKhin  the  Attorney-General's  classification  as  agricultural. 
In  the  actua   practice  of  enforcement  it  would  as  a  matter  of 
fact  be  virtually  impossible  to  make  the  distinctions  that  the 
Attorney-General  pointed  out  in  his  opinion.     The  result  was  that 
for  several  years  after  the  opinion  was  rendered  nothing  at  aU 
sTeds   "'  ^°  ^^^  employment  of  young  children  in  cannery 

Jl'^r  "'^7  •    '"*''  C»°^'^'««''''e>-  of  Labor,  in  response  to 
popular  demand,  instituted  proceedings  for  violation  of  the  child 

.^A    ^^  «  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  the 

beds  his  efforts  were  successfully  opposed  in  every  case  brought 
to  rial,  by  the  reliance  of  the  defense  solely  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  previously  quoted.  In  practically  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  conditions  were  different  from  those  assumed  by 
tie  Attomey^eneral  as  the  basis  of  his  opinion.  The  verdicte 
in  these  cases  showed,  however,  that  not  only  the  canners  but  the 
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local  courts,  instead  of  construing  the  opinion  strictly,  stretched 
it  to  the  utiaost,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  mentioned 
therein,  namely,  thit  the  sheds  in  which  the  children  were  em- 
ployed should  contain  no  machinery  and  should  be  structurally 
unconnected  with  a  factory.  The  people,  of  course,  cannot  appeal 
from  verdicts  rendered  for  defendants  in  criminal  cases  so  that 
there  has  been  no  ruling  on  the  subject  by  any  superior  court. 

The  Sheds 

Whether  or  not  the  Attomey-Generars  opinion  is  sound  law  and 
whether  or  not  the  interpretation  placed  upon  that  opinion  by 
local  courts  is  correct,  is  relatively  unimportant  at  this  time.  We 
are  no  longer  deeply  concerned  with  what  the  law  in  the  past  has 
been  theoretically  or  in  practice,  but  we  do  deem  it  to  be  of  vital 
importance  that  in  the  future  it  should  be  expressed  so  clearly  and 
imequivocally  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  doubt  or  speculation 
concerning  its  scope  or  applicability. 

Anyone  unacquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  cannery  build- 
ings might  assume  that  the  shed  is  always  out  in  the  open  fields 
away  from  the  factory  proper  and  unconnected  with  it  in  any 
way.  That  assumption,  however,  would  be  frequently  an  error. 
Of  the  33  sheds  that  were  inspected  in  which  children  were  em- 
ployed, 11  were  contiguous  with  the  factory  proper,  2  were  within 
one  foot  or  less,  9  were  within  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  feet, 
2  were  within  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet.  In  twenty  factories 
visited  the  passage  between  the  shed  and  the  factory  was 
unobstructed. 

The  following  facts  show  the  character  of  the  sheds  where  chil- 
dren worked : 

Floors 

Floored 24 

XJnfloored ^ 

Walls 

Entirely  enclosed  ^ 

One  side  open 2 

Two  sides  open 3 

Three  sides  open 9 

All  sides  open 13 
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Distance  from  Process  Building 

Contiguous  with  it ^^ 

10  feet  or  less  from  it o 

11  to  25  feet .!..... 9 

26  to  50  feet 2 

125  to  300  feet 4 

%  mile ^ 

2  miles ^ 

Connection  with  Process  Building 

^0  connection -it 

Structural  and  power  connection 5 

Power  and  conveyor n 

Structural  and  by  power  and  conveyor 6 

Barner  to  Free  Passage  of  Workers  Between  Shed  and 

Factory 

Actual  barrier   « 

No  barrier   oq 

Distance  barrier k 

Artificial  Light 

Contain  artificial  light 24 

Ko  artificial  light 9 

Machinery 

Sheds  containing  machinery 14 

(Operated  when  children  work 8) 

(Sheds   containing   machinery,    "  dead  *' 

when  children  work ^\ 

Sheds  containing  no  machinery 19 
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The  sheds  are,  therefore,  in  most  cases  clearly  a  part  of  the 
general  manufacturing  plant  since  they  are  one  of  a  group  of 
buildings  constituting  the  factory. 
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A  significant  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  24  out  of  33  of 
these  sheds  in  which  young  children  were  found  working  have 
provision  for  artificial  lighting  by  which  work  may  be  carried 
on  after  nightfall.  This  has  made  possible  the  abuses  in  the  em- 
ployment of  children  that  have  been  called  to  the  Commission's 
attention. 

It  is  our  conclusion  from  personal  inspection,  from  the  reports 
of  the  investigators,  and  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  given 
before  us  that  the  majority  of  the  cannery  sheds  more  nearly 
resemble  factories  than  places  in  which  agricultural  labor  is 
carried  on. 

Ages  of  Childken 

Because  the  cannery  sheds  have  been  exempted  from  the  factory 
law  the  canners  have  been  permitted  to  employ  in  them  children 
of  any  age.  The  ages  of  1,259  children  found  at  work  in  33  sheds 
are  as  follows: 


Ages 

14  to  16  years, 
10  to  14 
Under  10 


(I 


u 


Number  of  Children 

317 
801 
141 


Of  the  children  found  at  work,  141  were  under  ten  years  old, 
ranging  from  three  years  up,  and  942  were  under  fourteen  years. 

Ages  of  Children  in  Sheds 

The  ages  of  1,259  children  foimd  at  work  in  33  sheds  are  as 
follows : 

Ages  Number  of  Children 

3  years  of  age,  1 

3 

30 

10 

26 

46 

89 

180 

186 

239 


4 

a        i 

5 

Si        ( 

6 

U           ( 

7 

t(        i 

6 

u        t 

9 

u         t 

10 

«         i 

11 

it        i 

12 

it        i 

i     u 
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Ages. 

13  years  of  age 

14  "       " 

15  «       u 


a 


ii 


Number  of  Children 
196 
188 
129 


For  the  following  reasons  these  figures  do  not  include  all  the 
children  who  were  employed  in  the  sheds : 

(1)  At  several  factories  which  were  known  to  employ  consider- 

able numbers  of  children,  only  a  few  were  found  at  work 
when  the  inspection  was  made. 

(2)  At  four  establishments    which    regularly    employ    children, 

none  were  found  at  work  during  our  inspection. 

(3)  At  one  cannery,  when  the  inspector  appeared  at  5 :30  a.  m. 

approximately  two  hundred  children  of  all  ages  were 
hurried  away,  so  that  records  of  their  ages  could  not  be 
made.  These  children  were  apparently  already  working 
when  the  inspector  arrived. 

(4)  At  another  factory,  upon  the  inspector's  arrival,  fourteen 

children  ran  out  at  a  command  from  the  Italian  "  boss." 
All  seemed  to  be  and  probably  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 
This  factory  pretended  to  employ  no  children  under  that 
age. 

Taking  into  consideration  those  factories  where  we  were  unable 
to  get  facte,  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  450  children  were  added  to 
the  number  found  at  work  by  the  inspectors,  the  total  of  1,700 
would  represent  approximately  the  number  of  children  under'six- 
teen  who  found  employment  last  summer  in  the  cannery  sheds  of 
New  York  State. 

Type  of  Work  Done  by  Children 

The  work  of  the  children  in  the  sheds  is  confined  to  the 
snipping  of  beans  and  the  husking  of  corn.  The  work  of 
snipping  "  is  simple.  At  tlie  end  of  the  bean  which  has  been 
next  to  the  vine  is  a  small  collar  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  stringy 
point.  To  prepare  the  beans  for  canning,  these  collars  and  pointe 
must  be  snipped  off.  The  beans  are  brittle  when  snipped  and  it 
requires  only  a  quick  twist  to  remove  the  collar  and  the  strmgy 
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point.  No  great  muscular  effort  is  required,  but  after  a  day  of 
snipping  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  it  is  usual  for  the  wrist 
to  become  lame  and  the  fingers  sore.  In  children  these  effects 
are  aggravated. 

At  a  number  of  factories,  including  those  where  the  largest 
number  of  children  are  employed,  the  children  who  snip  the  beans 
carry  the  full  boxes  to  the  weigher  to  be  weighed,  a  distance 
sometimes  of  100  to  200  feet  and  even  farther.  The  majority  of 
the  boxes  when  full  weigh  from  19  to  21  pounds,  and  some  as 
much  as  29  pounds. 

Com  husking  requires  more  effort  than  bean  snipping.  It 
Boraetimes  takes  all  the  strength  of  a  small  child  to  tear  the  husks 
from  the  ear  of  com  and  to  break  the  stalk  from  the  ear.  This 
operation  when  it  is  performed  for  long  hours  becomes  fatiguing 
even  to  an  adult.  The  crates  of  com  are  carried  to  the  checker 
usually  by  two  persons  and  weigh  from  40  to  60  pounds.  In 
many  canneries  children  of  all  ages,  both  girls  and  boys,  carry 
the  crates.  The  strain  is  considerably  greater  than  in  carrying 
boxes  of  snipped  beans.  Small  girls  have  been  seen  tugging  at 
crates  that  they  were  hardly  able  to  carry. 

The  seats  provided  for  the  shed  workers  are  poor.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  cannery  sheds  which  the  Commission  personally 
inspected,  boxes  without  any  backs  were  provided.  These  were 
often  too  high  or  too  low  and  not  properly  adjusted  for  work. 
The  light  and  ventilation  in  the  sheds  is  good,  but  because  one 
or  more  sides  of  the  sheds  are  open,  the  workers  are  often  ex- 
posed  to  dampness  and  cold. 

Hours  of  Labor 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  children  in  the  sheds, 
and  so  far  as  the  canner  is  concerned  they  are  free  to  come  and 
go  as  they  please.  Children  told  the  Commission  that  they 
often  worked  in  the  sheds  from  early  in  the  moming  till  late  at 
night.     At  one  canning  factory  our  inspector  reported  as  follows: 

"  Inspector  stayed  at  factory  till  9 :30  p.  m.  Twenty-three 
children  under  fourteen  years  in  shed  till  9:15  p.  m.  Some 
left  then,  but  about  a  dozen  stayed  later.  When  inspector 
first  came,  children  were  carrying  boxes  of  beans  weighing 
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15  to  25  pounds  from  shed  to  factory,  a  distance  of  about 
150  feet,  to  be  weighed.  Later,  however,  a  man  with  a 
wheelbarrow  brought  them  to  the  factory.  At  9:10  a  girl 
of  thirteen  and  a  boy  of  eleven  went  to  sleep  at  their  work, 
bent  over  the  boxes  into  which  they  had  been  snipping,  their 
heads  ^resting  on  their  arms.  Boys  told -the  inspector  that 
'Boss'  had  said  snipping  would  commence  at  4  o'clock  next 
morning.  One-half  of  the  shed  was  covered  a  foot  deep  with 
beans  which  were  held  over  night." 

Children  as  young  as  four  and  five  were  reported  to  be  working 
at  night,  but  they  were  with  their  parents.     Many  children  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  came  alone.     At  some  factories  no  snip- 
ping is  carried  on  at  night.     At  others  the  work  goes  on  in  the 
shed  sometimes  until  eleven  o'clock,  according  to  the  policy  of 
each   factory.     The   factories  which   employ   children   fall   into 
two  groups:    those  which  use  local  American  help  for  snipping 
and  husking  and  those  which  employ  foreigners  to  do  the  work. 
In  the  former,  the  conditions  are  usually  much  better  than  in 
the  latter.     The  canner,  to  get  his  beans  snipped,  must  either 
bring  out  a  larger  number  of  foreigners  from  the  city,   at  in- 
creased expense,  or  work  those  he  has   for  longer  hours.     For 
this  reason  the  hours  of  shed  work  are  generally  longer  in  fac- 
tories where  foreigners  are  employed.     It  was  in  a  factory  where 
the  workers  were  Italians  and  Poles  that  two  hundred  children 
were   sent    scampering   away   when    an    inspector    appeared    at 
6 :30  A.  M. 

Children  Forced  to  Work 

When  the  snippers  are  foreigners,  their  exploitation  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  Children  are  commonly  driven  by  their 
parents  to  work  for  long  hours.  The  canners  keep  the  sheds 
open  for  labor,  and  supply  the  beans  or  com  to  be  snipped  or 
husked.  The  parents  see  that  the  children  are  there  to  work. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  from  the  following  paragraph  taken  from 
the  report  of  a  "working  investigator": 

"The  parents  are  continually  driving  children  to  work. 
One  little  boy,  aged  11,  who  was  throwing  some  bean  snip- 
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pings  at  another  had  stopped  work  a  second.  His  father  hit 
him  brutally  across  the  face  and  set  him  to  work  again. 
Everywhere  parents  are  forcing  the  ^kids*  to  work." 

Again  an  investigator  reports: 

"Nellie  V says  she  is  10,  but  she  looks  8.       She 

snipped  from  4 :30  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  ;  from  7 :30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  ; 
from  12 : 30  p.  M.  to  5  p.  M.  She  got  up  at  4  a.  m.  Liked  to 
snip,  but  was  *awful  tired/  Said  her  mother  made  her  keep 
at  it." 

The  following  is  a  report  of  an  investigator  who  worked  in  a 
factory  employing  Italians: 

"Little  Jack,  aged  12,  up  from  3  a.  m.  and  snipping  from 
4:30  A.  M.  to  10  p.  M.,  with  only  a  few  minutes  for  supper, 
said:  *My  fingers  is  broke.'  He  went  to  bed  last  night  at  12 
and  got  up  at  3.  He  said  he  was  *  awful  tired,'  but  his 
mother  made  him  work.  He  tried  to  go  home  several  times. 
His  hands  were  swollen.  His  sister,  aged  10,  could  hardly 
keep  her  eyes  open,  and  her  mother  scolded  her  constantly. 
Jack  made  $1.40.  He  said  he  couldn't  keep  any  of  it.  He 
said  work  like  this  was  nothing  to  peas  when  his  mother 
and  sister  would  come  home  every  night  at  1  and  2  a.  m.  and 
*  they  was  so  sick  they  fell  down  and  vomited.' "  (August 
20,  1912). 

The  next  day  the  investigator  reported: 

"This  morning  when  I  got  to  the  shed  at  7,  Jack  was 
sitting  wrapped  up  in  a  big  shawl,  very  pale,  with  his  black 
eyes  just  sagging  out  of  his  head.  He  had  his  fingers  done 
up  in  a  dirty  rag.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  to  get  up  at  3  again. 
He  said :  *  They  pulled  me  out  of  bed  at  4  o'clock.'  His  sis- 
ter cried,  but  they  had  to  go  *  or  get  a  beating.' 

Another  little  chap,  about  11,  who  had  snipped  from 
4  A.  M.  to  7  p.  M.  yesterday,  and  to-day  from  6 :30  a.  m.  to 
10  p.  M.,  told  me  he  thought  it  was  '  only  8  o'clock  at  night 
when  they  dragged  him  out  this  morning  at  4.'  He  thought 
he  had  been  asleep  '  only  a  minute.' " 

The  following  is  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  Albany  hear- 
ing by  Miss  Mary  Chamberlain,  one  of  the   inspectors  of  the 
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Commission,  concerning  the  hours  of  labor  of  some  of  the  shed 
workers  in  the  establishment  in  which  she  was  employed : 

MiUy  V ,  aged  10,  shed  worker: 

On  August  15th  she  worked  from  11  a.  m.  until  6 :45  p.  m., 
7  3/4  hours,  and  ate  only  a  peach  for  lunch. 

August  17th  she  worked  from  7:30  a.  m.  until  10:30  a.  m., 
picking;  10:30  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m.,  snipping,  and  ate  a  little 
bread  and  butter  for  lunch ;  total  7  1/2  hours. 

August  20th  she  worked  from  4:30  a.  m.  until  7:30  a.  m., 
snipping;  11  a.  m.  until  12:30  p.  m.,  snipping;  1  p.  m.  untU 
6  p.  M.,  snipping;  6:30  p.  m.  until  9:30  p.  m.,  snipping; 
total  12  1/2  hours.  ^ ' 

Q.  That  child  went  to  work  that  day  at  what  hour? 
A.  4:30  in  the  morning. 

Q.  And  she  stopped  at  what  time  ?    A.  9 :30  p.  m. 

August  21st  she  worked  from  4:30  a.  m.  until  7am 
snipping;  7:30  a.  m.  until  12  m..  snipping;  12:30  p.  m.  until 
5  p.  M.,  snipping;  total  11  1/2  hours. 

August  24th  she  worked  from  11 :30  a.  m.  until  6  p.  m. 
and  she  ate  a  little  while  she  was  snipping;  she  worked  from 
6:30  p.  M.  until  11  o'clock  at  night,  snipping,  a  total  of  11 
hours. 

August  26th  she  worked  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  7:30,  snipping;  from  8  o'clock  until  12:30,  snipping- 
1  until  6,  snipping;  6:30  until  10,  snipping;  total  16  1/2 
hours. 

Q.  From  4:30  in  the  morning  until  when?  A.  Until  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

Where  American  help  is  used  for  snipping  or  husking,  work 
seldom  commences  before  7  a.  m.  and  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
before  6  a.  m.  Where  foreigners  are  used,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
work  to  commence  at  4  or  4:30  a.  m.  when  the  rush  of  beans  or 
com  is  on.  Where  Americans  are  employed  the  children  seldom 
do  other  work  during  the  day.  The  Italian  children,  however, 
when  the  crops  are  coming  in,  are  frequently  roused  at  dawn, 
Bnip  till  it  becomes  light,  pick  beans  in  the  fields  after  they  dry 
off  from  the  night  dew,  and  with  nightfall  go  into  the  sheds  and 
Bnip  again. 
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Where  American  help  is  employed  for  snipping,  the  children 
are  in  some  cases  forced  by  their  parents  to  do  this  work,  as  the 
following  report  of  a  "  working  investigator "  indicates : 

"  Lucy  D.,  11  years,  came  into  the  shed  and  said  she  didn't 
want  to  string.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  it  and  she  said, 
'  I've  got  to.' " 

Cases  in  which  American  mothers  force  their  children  to  work 
are,  however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  even  then  the 
children  are  not  forced  to  work  excessive  hours.  Many  of  the 
American  children  are  eager  to  go  to  the  sheds  where  there  are 
many  other  children  and  where  they  can  earn  a  little  spending 

money. 

There  are  nevertheless  unquestionably  some  instances  of  child 
exploitation  when  the  sheds  are  kept  open  for  work  up  to  14 
hours  a  day,  even  where  American  help  is  employed.  Since, 
however,  no  records  are  kept  of  the  hours  during  which  the  chil- 
dren work,  these  instances  could  be  discovered  only  by  careful 
study  of  such  individual  cases  as  we  were  able  to  trace.  For 
instance,  a  ^'  working  investigator  "  reports : 

"  Mrs.  McG had  a  little  girl  aged  ten  in  the  factory. 

She  did  not  use  such  stringent  methods  of  forcing  the  child 
to  work  as  the  Italians  did,  but  kept  her  constantly  at  work 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day.  She  was  not  so  brutal  about  this 
as  the  Italians  were,  and  she  did  let  the  child  go  home  to 
meals,  and  stop  when  she  pleaded  and  pleaded  with  her 
mother  that  she  was  tired." 


WoBK  IN  Sheds  is  not  Play 

One  investigator  who  worked  in  the  sheds  comments  as  follows 
on  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  their  work  of  the  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bean  crop  and  later  when  the  season  is 
well  under  way: 

"The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward 
snipping  is  very  noticeable.  At  first,  when  there  were  only 
a  few  hours  of  work  and  they  had  lots  of  time  to  *  help  mother 
snip  beans '  they  were  full  of  play  and  acted  like  real  chil- 
dren. Now  they  sit  like  little  machines  with  their  fingers 
tied  up  in  rags,  and  snip  away  all  day  long.     If  they  start 
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for  home  or  evince  any  spirit  of  play,  they  are  promptly 
whacked  or  supplied  with  more  beans  by  their  parents." 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  one  factory  where  a  rule  was 
put  into  effoct,  that  no  child  under  ten  is  permitted  to  snip,  illus- 
tratcs  the  ^reed  of  parents  for  the  earnings  of  children.  Some 
bovs  under  ten  got  into  the  shed  and  when  the  foreman  attempted 
to  put  one  out  he  fought  to  stay.  His  mother  came  to  his  rescue 
by  throwing  boxes  and  finally  managed  to  bite  the  foreman  vi- 
ciously  on  the  arm.  If  the  mother  would  fight  in  this  way  to  have 
the  boy  permitted  to  work,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  she  would 
do  to  the  boy  should  he  refuse  to  work. 

Xcr  are  the  parents  alone  to  blame.  Their  parental  love  is 
oftan  dullec!  by  the  hard  grind  of  necessity.  Manifestly  a  can- 
ncr  wb(,  pays  low  wages  to  parents  cannot  argue  convincingly 
that  the  children  should  be  permitted  to  snip  beans  to  increase 
the  meager  earnings  of  the  family.  If  children  should  not  be 
per.iiitted  to  work,  the  cannery  owner  would  still  be  under  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  labor  of  their  parents  and  unquestion- 
ably would  soon  have  to  pay  the  parents  approximately  what 
is  n(»w  the  total  family  income. 

T.iE  JSTkcessity  foe  the  Employment  of  Young  Childeen 
It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  employment  of  young 
children  is  indispensable  in  this  industry.  We  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  Thei-e  are  in  the  state  76  canneries  in  all, 
packing  corn.  Our  investigators  received  information  from  68 
of  these  as  to  whether  they  employ  children  for  husking.  Of 
these  23  do  so  and  45  do  not..  In  other  words  about  two-thirds 
of  the  canners  pack  corn  without  employing  children  for  husking. 
The  following  table  shows  for  the  10  factories  packing  the  larg- 
est  number  of  cases  of  corn,  set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  cases  packed,  whether  or  not  they  employ  children  for 
husking: 

Factory  No.     1  Employs  children. 

2  Employs  no  Children. 

3  "  «         i( 

4  "  <t        u 
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1/ 

f  No. 

5 

6 

*     // 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Employs  uo 

children 

«          it 

u 

u           u 

ii 

t(           ti 

u 

u             u 

ti 

Employs  children. 

Only  two  of  the  ten  employ  children.  One  of  these  two  fac- 
tories has  the  largest  output  in  the  state,  but  the  owner  of  this 
factory  has  stated  to  the  inspector  that  he  intends  to  have  husk- 
ing machines  in  1913  and  thus  to  eliminate  child  labor  entirely. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  successful  packing  of 
corn  demands  the  employment  of  young  children.  Within  the 
last  few  years  husking  machines  have  been  perfected  which  husk 
com  satisfactorily  and  they  are  rapidly  being  installed  in  the 
corn  canneries  of  the  state.  The  use  of  children  for  husking  is 
becoming  yearly  more  and  more  confined  to  the  small  canneries. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  husking  will  be  done  entirely 
by  machine.  An  important  effect  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  for  husking  will  be  to  hasten  the  substi- 
tution of  machinery.  In  the  long  run  this  change  will  probably 
prove  a  benefit,  not  a  detriment  to  the  industry. 

There  are,  in  all,  61  factories  in  the  state  packing  beans.  Of 
these  30  use  children  for  snipping;  6  send  beans  into  the  homes 
of  the  workers  to  be  snipped,  and  25  use  no  children.  In  other 
words,  half  of  the  factories  canning  beans  employ  no  children. 
The  following  table  shows  for  the  10  factories  packing  the  largest 
number  of  cases  of  beans,  set  forth  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  cases  packed,  whether  or  not  they  employ  children  for 
snipping : 

Factory  No.     1  Employs  children. 
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Employs  no  children. 
Sends  beans  into  homes. 
Employs  children. 
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Employs  no  children. 
Employs  children. 
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Factory  No.     9 


it 


10 


Employs  children. 

Employs  no   children.      Part  of   snip- 
ping is  done  in  homes. 

The  existence  of  the  many  canners  who  pack  beans  without 
employing  children,  proves  that  child  labor  is  not  necessary  in 
that  industry  and  that  the  problem  of  its  elimination  is  simply 
a  question  of  adjusting  the  size  of  the  pack  to  the  available  adult 
labor  supply,  and  of  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of  adult  workers 
by  increased  wages. 

Employment  of  Childben  to   Obtain  Parents'  Labor 

A  number  of  canners  have  disclaimed  any  desire  to  employ 
children,  especially  the  younger  ones,  but  contend  that  the  labor 
of  their  parents  is  necessary  and  cannot  be  secured  unless  the 
children  are  allowed  to  accompany  them  to  the  factory.  Our 
investigations  proved,  however,  that  this  contention  is  without 
foundation.  Of  the  1,259  children  under  16  years  of  age  em- 
ployed in  the  sheds,  754  came  alone,  and  only  505  came  with 
their  parents. 

Provision  can  readily  be  made,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case 
of  several  canning  factories  in  this  state,  for  places  in  which 
the  children  may  remain  with  a  caretaker  while  their  parents 
are  at  work.  This  is  an  inexpensive  method  by  which  the  can- 
ners may  employ  the  parents  without  employing  their  children. 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  results  of  our  investigation  concerning  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  in  cannery  sheds  may  briefly  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  That  young  children  are  employed  in  cannery  sheds  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  other  industry  of  the  state. 

2.  That  work  in  the  cannery  sheds  is  more  closely  akin  to 
factory  work  than  to  agricultural  labor. 

3.  That  numerous  children  under  ten  years  are  employed  at 
such  work. 

4.  That  children  are  iu  the  sheds  not  for  play  but  for  work. 
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5.  That  children  are  kept  in  the  sheds  late  at  night  and  often, 
though  not  working,  are  deprived  of  necessary  sleep. 

6.  That  truancy  is  aggravated  by  child  labor  in  canneries,  and 
that  children,  particularly  of  foreign  parents,  are  often  deprived 
of  weeks  and  months  of  schooling. 

Laws  in  Otheb  States 

In  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Kew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  nine  of  the  fifteen  leading 
canning  states,  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  per- 
mitted to  work  either  in  the  factory  or  in  the  sheds. 

In  four  states,  California,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Georgia, 
no  child  under  12  years  may  be  employed  in  canneries.  In  the 
first  two  states  such  employment  is  permitted  only  during  va- 
cation time. 

In  but  one  of  the  leading  canning  states,  Delaware,  is  there 
total  exemption  from  a  fourteen-year  age  limit  applying  to  other 
industries. 

In  practically  all  of  the  large  canning  states,  therefore,  the 
employment  of  yoimg  children  in  or  in  connection  with  a  can- 
ning factory  is  prohibited. 

Recommendation 

That  young  children  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  cannery 
sheds  under  the  conditions  tliat  have  been  described  is  a  wrong 
against  childhood  and  against  the  state.  During  vacation  time 
they  should  be  out  in  the  sunshine  at  play,  and  not  at  work  in 
a  cannery  shed.  In  our  industrial  life  they  should  not  be  made 
to  do  the  work  of  men  and  women.  The  state  must  not  suffer 
the  lives  of  its  children  to  be  blighted,  their  health  impaired, 
and  their  education  neglected  by  premature  employment. 

The  solicitude  of  the  canners  lest  the  family  income  be  re- 
duced if  children  are  prohibited  from  working,  deceives  no  one. 
Experience  in  other  industries  in  the  past  has  shown  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case.  The  employment  of  young  children  in  the 
cannery  sheds  is  an  unnecessary  evil.  The  industry  can  get  along 
without  it.     Many  of  the  canners  themselves  are  opposed  to  such 
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employment,  and  half  of  them  do  not  resort  to  it  to-day.  In  any 
event,  the  state  of  New  York  cannot  countenance  a  plea  by  any 
industry  that  it  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children. 

We  recommend  therefore  that  the  definition  of  the  word  "  fac- 
tory "  in  the  labor  law  be  amended  so  as  to  include  "  all  build- 
ings, sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  mill,  workshop  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  es- 
tablishment, and  that  children  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  be 
prohibited  from  working  in  connection  with  any  factory  or  for 
any  factory  at  any  place  in  this  state/*  This  should  not  apply, 
however,  to  children  working  on  their  home  farms  for  their 
parents.*'"  Boys  over  the  age  of  12  years  may  be  employed  in 
gathering  produce  for  not  more  than  six  hours. 

The  proposed  bill  recommended  in  the  preceding  section  of  the 
report  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  young  children  in  tenement- 
house  work  has  been  drafted  so  as  to  cover  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  cannery  sheds. 

WOMEN'S  WORK  IN  THE  CANNERIES 

The  main  purpose  of  this  inquiry  has  been  to  furnish  informa- 
tion on  which  the  legislature  may  determine  how  many  hours 
per  day  and  week  the  state  of  New  York  should  permit  women 
to  work  in  the  canning  industry.  The  needs  of  the  worker  and 
the  demands  of  the  industry  must  both  be  considered.  The 
constitutional  basis  for  all  laws  restricting  women's  hours  of 
labor  is  the  protection  of  their  health  by  preventing  exhausting 
labor. 

Conditions  of  Labor 

According  to  our  most  careful  estimate  approximately  7,000 
women  were  employed  in  the  New  York  State  fruit  and  vegetable 
canneries  in  1912.f  The  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
varied  from  factory  to  factory  and  according  to  occupation. 

An  important  part  of  the  canners'  plea  for  exemption  of  their 
industry  from  the  application  of  the  factory  law,  rests  upon  the 
rural  surroundings  of  the  factories  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 
The  investigation  of  the  Commission,  however,  shows  that  the 

Bill   8,   Appendix   I. 

*-.  t*"^]^*^.  ^°^*  "°,*^  include  shed  workers  or  women  employed  in  pickle  factories 
fnilt  drying  establish  men  tju  or  flab  Tanneries.  P'^«.ie  laciones. 
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canneries,  though  differing  occasionally  from  other  factories  in 
the  matter  of  light  and  ventilation,  nevertheless  resemble  them 
in  certain  essential  respects. 

In  particular,  the  canneries,  like  other  factories,  are  filled  with 
machinery.  Much  of  this  machinery  is  noisy  and  some  of  it  is 
dangerous.  Projecting  set-screws  or  power-driven  machinery, 
unguarded  bolts,  chains,  and  pulleys  are  common.  The  work  in 
the  cannery  factory  is  for  the  most  part  speeded  to  keep  pace 
with  the  machines. 

The  accompaniment  characteristic  of  all  factory  work  of 
women  is  strain.  All  the  causes  that  may  contribute  to  strain  in 
other  industries  are  also  present  in  the  canneries;  for  example, 
heat  and  cold,  glare  (when  work  is  done  by  artificial  light),  noise 
of  machinery,  sitting  in  uncomfortable  positions  or  standing,  wet 
floors,  danger  from  machinery,  heavy  lifting,  and  monotony  of 
toil.  Nearly  half  of  the  women,  47%,  work  amid  a  steady  grind- 
ing of  machinery,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  prevent  conversation. 
Indeed,  great  noise  always  attends  the  operation  of  certain  in- 
dispensable machines  at  which  large  numbers  of  women  are  em- 
ployed. This  fact  is  especially  significant  in  measuring  strain 
in  a  working  day  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours. 

Even  in  the  matters  of  temperature,  ventilation  and  light,  the 
conditions  in  the  canneries  were  often  found  to  resemble  those 
in  many  other  factories.  For  instance,  the  work  is  done  in 
summer  and  in  many  cases  the  factory  buildings  are  hot  because 
of  the  cooking  of  products.  There  were  found  11%  of  the 
women  working  where  the  heat  was  excessive  and  19%  where  the 
ventilation  was  poor  or  only  fair.  Furthermore,  16%  of  the 
women  were  working  in  bad  light.  This  circumstance  caused 
eye  strain  day  after  day. 

The  floors  were  wet  where  19%  of  the  women  worked,  a  con- 
dition due  in  many  cases  to  carelessness,  but  in  others  to  processes 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  floors  dry.  Such  a  simple 
precaution  as  the  provision  of  a  slat  floor  above  the  cement  or 
wooden  floor  is  rarely  seen.  In  nine  sheds  in  which  women  and 
children  worked  there  was  no  artificial  floor  whatever. 

For  5%  of  the  women  there  were  no  seats;  where  seats  were 
provided  77%  were  without  backs.     Boxes,  stools,  often  uncom- 
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fortably  high  in  relation  to  the  work,  and  seats  without  backs, 
formed  the  equipment  In  general,  the  height  of  these  seats  has 
no  relation  to  the  age,  height,  health,  or  comfort  of  the  worker. 
No  conspicuous  value,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  claim  that  the 
rural  surroundings  of  canneries  offset  the  disadvantages  of  long 
and  irregular  working  days  for  women. 

Vaeieties  of  Woek 

Tomato  Peeling 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  among  the  canners,  and  it  is 
probably  the  fact,  that  women  when  standing  can  peel  tomatoes 
more  rapidly  than  when  seated.  Many  canners  accordingly  do  not 
provide  seats.  The  tomatoes  are  first  scalded  and  then  carried 
in  pails  to  the  workers.  Often  they  are  steaming  hot  and  fill  the 
air  with  vapor.  The  whole  process  is  extremely  damp.  The 
floors  usually  become  wet  and  the  workers  themselves  are  soaked 
unless  well  protected  by  waterproof  aprons,  which  are  furnished 
by  a  few  factories.  At  certain  factories  the  women  must  carry 
from  the  scalder  to  their  tables  twelve-quart  pails  of  tomatoes, 
and  after  peeling  them,  from  the  table  to  the  "checker."  A 
description  follows  of  the  process  at  one  factory  where  the  worst 
conditions  prevail: 

"Sixty-eight  women,  and  eight  girls  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  stand  peeling  tomatoes.     Floors  are  damp  and 
air  is  laden  with  steam,  especially  near  the  scalder.    Women 
carry  dish-pans  of  tomatoes  to  tables  from  the  scalder,  and 
pails  from  the  tables  to  the  checking  place,  a  total  distance  of 
about  36  paces.    The  weight  of  the  pans  and  pails  was  about 
25  pounds  each.     The  superintendent  said  at  4  cents  a  pail, 
women  averaged  $1.50  a  day.     This  means  carrying  about 
four  loads  an  hour  or  37  1/2  a  day.     The  owner  said  it  did 
women  good  to  stand  and  carry  pans  and  pails:    'It  gives 
them  exercise,'  he  said.     No  seats  were  provided  for  the 
tomato  peelers  except  for  one  very  Btout  woman." 
Other  factories  maintained  better  conditions.     Several  provide 
men  or. conveyors  to  carry  loads,  and  a  few  have  installed  porce- 
lain sorting  tables  with  little  basins  at  the  places  where  women 
sit  to  peel  tomatoes. 
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Sorting 

Peas,  beans,  and  com,  before  being  placed  in  the  cans,  go 
through  various  processes.  Peas  first  come  from  the  viner  and 
go  through  a  cleaner  which,  by  an  air  current,  blows  out  much 
foreign  matter.  They  then  pass  through  a  grader  which  sepa- 
rates them  according  to  size.  There  still  remain  in  the  peas 
thistles,  pieces  of  pods,  and  broken  particles.  To  remove  these 
the  peas  are  nm  over  "  sorting  tables  "  or  moving  belts  along  the 
sides  of  which  women  sit  and  pick  out  foreign  matter. 

Pea  graders  are  constructed  of  horizontal  metal  planes  with 
holes  for  the  peas  to  fall  through.  In  bean  graders  wire  frames 
are  used  instead.  These  planes  or  frames  are  shaken  by  power 
and  the  machines  when  operated  emit  a  continuous  roar.  It  is  often 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  a  conversation  where  the  women 
sorters  work.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  bean  sorters  worked 
where  the  noise  was  excessive.  Sometimes  the  sorting  tables  are 
located  near  the  washers  or  blanchers,  with  the  result  that  the 
floors  are  wet  where  the  sorters  work. 

Sorting  is  partly  "  machine-paced."  The  women  pick  over 
products  passed  before  them,  and  if  they  are  conscientious,  or  if 
they  are  closely  under  the  supervision  of  a  forewoman  or  super- 
intendent, they  keep  pace  with  the  machine.  Investigators  de- 
scribe women,  when  the  conveyor  has  carried  beans  past  faster 
than  they  could  be  handled  properly,  frantically  pushing  them 
back  in  the  hope  that  the  stream  would  soon  slacken.  If  the 
employer  tries  to  drive  the  machinery  too  fast,  however,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pack  suffers,  for  the  women  do  not  attempt  to  sort 
cleanly.  An  offset  to  speeding  is  the  fact  that  in  many  smaller 
factories  slack  moments  are  frequent,  due  to  breakdowns  in  ma- 
chinery and  changing  of  grades  of  beans  on  the  tables. 

The  steady,  ever-moving  stream  of  peas  and  beans  often  pro- 
duces nausea  akin  to  sea-sickness,  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
women  are  unable  to  continue  the  work.  Eye-strain,  especially 
in  picking  out  small  foreign  particles  from  peas,  is  often  intense. 

The  following  reports  are  from  women  investigators  of  the 
Commission  who  actually  worked  at  sorting: 

"  Mrs.  P told  me  at  lunch  time  that  she  had  a  very  sick 

headache.     Working  at  bean  tables  alwavs  makes  her  ill. 
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"Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Dolly  R ,  who 

sorted  peas,  complained  of  headache.  She  said  she  had  worn 
thin  slippers  and  got  her  feet  wet.  She  hopes  that  she  can 
work  inside  at  weighing  beans,  as  working  at  the  tables 
makes  her  ill. 

"I  went  to  work  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  (Sunday).  I 
worked  several  hours  at  sorting  peas  and  then  became  so 
dreadfully  sick  that  I  had  to  leave  the  factory.  This  work 
is  simple  enough  and  does  not  require  great  physical  effort, 
but  the  factory  was  so  insufferably  hot,  damp,  and  smelly, 
that  I  became  sick  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  floors  are  con- 
crete and  covered  with  water;  the  room  is  hot  and  full  of 
steam;  the  noise  of  machinery  is  deafening,  and  the  com- 
bination was  more  than  I  could  stand.  An  American  girl 
working  in  the  warehouse  told  me  that  she  too  had  been 
working  at  the  sorting  table  on  Saturday  and  that  she  could 
not  stand  it.  The  other  two  American  women  said  that 
they  worked  at  the  sorting  table  last  year  and  it  made  them 
dizzy  and  sick. 

"  Sorting  is  very  hard  on  the  eyes ;  all  the  women  complain 
of  this.  One  said  that  when  she  got  home  at  night  she  took 
up  the  paper  and  tried  to  read,  but  '  the  print  kept  flying  by 
just  like  the  peas.'  The  light  is  very  good,  however,  and 
the  electric  lights  are  quite  adequate.  After  eleven  hours 
of  work  the  eyes  of  all  the  women  looked  very  tired. 

"  The  bean  tables  are  right  under  the  combination  grader 
and  sorter,  and  the  noise  is  terrific  —  simply  ear  splitting ; 
mj  ears  are  still  ringing.  Combined  with  the  jiggling  of 
the  grader  the  work  is  most  unpleasant.  It  makes  one  quite 
seasick,  though  sorting  beans  is  not  so  monotonous  and  try- 
ing on  the  eyes  as  sorting  peas. 

"  Mrs.  McA worked  on  the  bean  sorter  this  morning. 

It  made  her  sick  at  her  stomach  (very!)  and  she  could  not 
work  on  it  this  afternoon.  It  gives  one  the  same  sensation 
as  sea-sickness  when  the  graders  go  up  and  down  and  the 
beans  move  forward  on  the  tables." 

Feeding  Corn  Cutters 

Com  cutting  machines  are  usually  fed  by  women.  The  task 
of  feeding  the  cutters  is  unpleasant,  because,  almost  without 
exception,  the  workers  must  stand,  and  the  sticky  milk  of  the 
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com  spatters  over  them.  This  is  the  most  highly  speeded  work 
in  any  of  the  canneries.  The  accident  reports  of  the  labor  de- 
partment show  that  several  fingers  are  lost  in  canneries  every 
year.  Undoubtedly  most  of  these  are  caught  in  corn  cutters, 
since  the  hands  of  operators  come  near  the  knives  of  the  cutters 
and  are  likely  to  be  drawn  in,  especially  if  a  piece  of  cob  gets 
lodged  in  the  entrance  to  the  knives  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
remove  it  with  the  fingers.  One  large  factory  uses  only  men  for 
work  at  the  com  cutters. 

Filling  and  Weighing 

The  next  process  is  the  filling  and  weighing.  The  cans  are 
required  by  law  to  equal  a  certain  weight  Those  for  peas  and 
corn  are  usually  filled  by  machines.  Berries  are  sorted  directly 
into  cans.  Beans  are  put  into  cans  partly  by  machinery,  but  must 
be  balanced  by  the  proper  weight.  Cherries,  tomatoes,  pears,  etc., 
are  placed  in  cans  by  hand. 

This  work  is  usually  paid  by  the  piece  and  consequently  is 
done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  products  worked  on  are  often 
steaming  and  the  air  is,  therefore,  filled  with  vapor.  Workers  at 
this  task  usually  stand,  for  no  seats  are  provided.*  It  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  skilled  tasks  in  the  factory.  Workers  often 
get  their  fingers  cut  on  the  sides  of  the  cans,  and  the  acids,  espe- 
cially in  tomato  filling,  irritate  the  sores.  Here  are  reports  of 
working  investigators  "  regarding  this  work : 

"Lizzie  J complained  in  the  morning  that  she  did 

not  feel  at  all  well,  so  I  was  not  surprised  when  she  did  not 
return  in  the  afternoon.  Her  place  was  taken  for  a  few 
minutes  by  a  young  girl  called  Emma,  who  is  working 
at  filling  cans  with  peas.  She  said  it  was  hard  because  they 
have  to  stand  all  the  time. 

"Mr.  J said  I  could  probably  arrange  to  get  a  job 

filling  cans.  The  only  trouble  was  that  it  is  very  hard  on 
the  hands  as  the  can  sometimes  cuts  the  fingers  which  always 
have  to  be  protected." 


u 


•  At  one   plant  seats  were   provided  for  the  women   "  fillers  "   for   the  first 
time  on  the  day  of  the  Commission's  visit  to  the  factory. 
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After  cans  have  been  filled  they  are  passed  to  the  "capping 
line,"  a  series  of  machines  which  fill  cans  with  syrup,  stamp  them 
to  show  variety  and  grade,  and  seal  them.  Women  are  largely 
employed  in  the  four  operations  connected  with  this  process. 

The  machine  used  for  filling  peas  and  com  often  begins  "  the 
line."  Into  it  cans  are  fed  by  a  chute  leading  generally  from  the 
second  floor.  Here  a  woman  —  in  some  factories  two  women  or 
a  boy  —  feeds  cans  into  the  chute.  The  rate  of  work  is  deter- 
mined absolutely  by  the  speed  of  machinery  that  demands  very 
rapid  action  when  only  one  woman  is  employed.  A  machine  has 
been  invented  which  automatically  rights  cans  at  the  "  filler." 
Such  a  machine  wherever  installed  greatly  relieves  the  tension 
of  work,  for  then  cans  need  not  be  placed  in  the  chute  right  side 
up  as  is  otherwise  the  case.  This  machine,  however,  is  not  yet  very 
extensively  used. 

Women  also  put  caps  on  cans.  The  cans  go  over  "  the  line  " 
at  the  rate  of  40  to  110  per  minute.  The  capping  machine  in 
most  general  use  has  a  capacity  of  about  72  cans  per  minute.  As 
the  cans  go  by,  the  women  must  place  a  small  tin  cap  on  each 
can.  The  speed  is  regulated  absolutely  by  machinery  and  often 
women  work  at  high  tension.  In  22  factories  only  one  woman  was 
used  on  a  "line;"  35  factories  used  two.  A  machine  greatly 
relieving  this  strain  has  been  invented  which  automatically  places 
caps  on  cans  and  the  operator  has  only  to  feed  them  into  it.  Only 
a  few  factories,  however,  have  installed  this  machine  for  it  is  a 
recent  invention.  The  women  who  put  on  these  caps  always  work 
close  to  a  row  of  twelve  red-hot  soldering  irons,  and  often  the 
heat  is  excessive.    Very  commonly,  too,  the  floors  are  wet. 

Here  are  reports  from  "  working  investigators  "  regarding  this 
oapping  machine  work : 

"  Lizzie  J who  works  most  of  the  time  at  the  capping 

machine  was  transferred  to  the  sorting  tables  and  I  sat  next 
to  her.  She  told  me  that  a  man  had  invented  a  machine  to 
put  on  caps,  so  now  there  is  only  one  girl  who  puts  them  on 
by  hand.    She  said  it  was  *  frightfully  hot  work.' 

"  A  girl  who  works  at  the  capping  machine  said  that  she 
found  it '  very  hot' " 
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Sixteen  factories  employ  women  for  "inspecting."  Unless 
cans  are  perfectly  sealed  the  contents  spoil.  The  capping  machine 
does  its  work  remarkably  well,  but  a  considerable  number  of  cans 
come  through  with  slight  defects.  The  "  inspector  ''  sits  by  "  the 
line,"  and  as  the  cans  go  by  examines  each  one.  The  eye  strain 
of  the  work  is  intense  and  frequently  aggravated  by  defective 
lighting.  These  inspectors  suffer  the  same  heat  as  the  women  who 
put  on  the  caps,  since  each  is  placed  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  hot  soldering  irons.  Floors  where  inspectors  work  are 
often  wet. 

The  speed  of  tasks  "  on  the  line  "  is,  as  has  been  said,  deter- 
mined by  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  and  women  often  work  at 
high  tension.  This  strain  is  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  frequent  interruptions  in  the  work,  due  to  changing  the  grade 
of  product.  In  the  larger  canneries  these  interruptions  are  not 
so  frequent  because  one  line  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  grade 
of  goods.  Even  here,  however,  there  are  interruptions  due  to 
breaks  in  machinery  and  other  causes,  which  partially  relieve  the 
high  pressure. 

Labeling 

Before  the  cans  are  shipped  they  are  labeled,  and  some  of  the 
fancier  products  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  This  is  usually 
done  in  the  storehouse,  though  not  always,  apart  from  the  noise 
and  strain  of  most  of  the  machinery.  Sometimes  labeling  is  done 
by  hand,  sometimes  by  a  hand-operated  machine,  and  sometimes 
by  one  driven  by  power.  Hand  labeling  is  usually  piece  work, 
so  there  is  incentive  to  rapid  work.  Machine  labeling  is  usually 
done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  A  description  follows  of  this  work 
at  one  factory: 

"Work  on  labeling  machine  keeps  me  at  pretty  high 
tension.  I  kept  track  of  the  speed  of  cans  through  the 
machine  this  afternoon.  This  is  the  speed  per  minute,  ten 
different  minutes,  at  which  cans  passed  in  front  of  the  label 
inspector:  140,  141,  150,  112,  160,  20,  100,  148,  100,  140. 
She  must  take  out  any  unlabeled  can  or  one  with  a  flaw.  It 
keeps  one  busy  and  is  trying  on  the  eyes.  One  also  uses  the 
sense  of  feeling  by  keeping  the  hand  running  over  the  cans. 
The  gilt  of  the  can  labels  comes  off  and  makes  the  hand 
smart. 


To  be  fair  in  judging  this  high  speed,  one  must  consider 
the  fact  that  now  and  then  there  is  a  stop  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes when  there  is  trouble  with  the  machine  or  a  new  set 
of  labels  to  be  put  in.  When  there  are  small  orders,  there 
are  very  frequently  stops,  but  when  there  are  big  orders  of 
five  hundred  or  more  cases,  the  high  rate  of  speed  continues 
quite  a  while.  Also  one  must  consider  that  there  are  two 
girls  on  each  machine,  one  inspecting  and  one  repairing, 
so  that  when  one  girl  cannot  stand  the  inspecting  longer,  the 
other  can  shift  into  her  place.  The  noise  is  terrific,  worse 
than  at  the  pea  sorting  tables,  and  almost  as  bad  as  at  the 
bean  tables.  The  clap  of  the  cans  going  into  the  machine, 
which  sounds  exactly  like  the  capping  machines,  the  roll  of 
the  trucks,  the  pounding  of  the  machine  which  nails  on  the 
case  covers,  the  clatter  of  the  cases  as  the  men  thump  them 
onto  the  carriers,  tires  one  extremely." 

Again  the  investigator  reported: 

"This  afternoon  we  packed  from  our  label  machine  1,100 
cases.  Since  I  worked  on  the  machine  all  the  afternoon,  I 
inspected  2,400  cans  or  80  per  minute.  This  was  steady 
work  for  the  orders  were  large." 

From  the  labeling  machine,  goods  are  packed  into  cases  ready 
for  shipment 

The  Packing  of  Cans  in  Ca^es 

From  the  capping  lines,  cans  are  put  into  large  iron  crates  in 
which  they  are  immersed  in  great  vats  and  cooked.  Then  they 
are  cooled  in  tanks  of  water  and  after  they  are  labeled  are  taken 
to  the  storehouse  and  packed  in  cases.  Sometimes  women  do  this 
work.  One  "working  investigator"  describes  this  process  as 
follows : 

"  Ten  hours  in  the  warehouse  to-day.  All  the  women  com- 
plained of  being  very  tired  before  our  work  was  over.  They 
kept  us  more  steadily  at  the  packing  of  boxes,  the  pauses 
being  less  frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  —  about  two 
minutes'  pause  every  half  hour  or  so.  We  work  very  fast 
and  stoop  constantly  to  get  the  cans  out  of  the  crates.  I 
have  aches  and  pains  all  over,  and  the  other  women  complain 
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of  pains  in  their  arms.  The  foreman  told  us  that  if  the 
superintendent  came  and  saw  us  resting,  even  for  a  minute, 
he  would  send  some  of  the  women  away  to  the  factory  and 
make  it  so  much  harder  for  the  rest." 

Canio:bt  Work  Essentially  Factory  Work 

It  is  manifest  throughout  this  evidence  that  the  work  of  women 
m  canning  factories  is  distinctly  factory  work.  The  machinery 
in  the  modem  cannery  is  becoming  more  and  more  intricate  and 
highly  speeded.  There  is  extreme  nervous  and  physical  strain  in 
many  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  women  are  engaged.  These 
facts  must  be  considered  in  judging  the  strain  to  which  the  women 
are  subjected  by  excessively  long  hours  of  labor. 

The  Cannery  Season 

The  length  of  the  season  varies  from  cannery  to  cannery  accord- 
ing to  the  goods  packed.  As  a  rule,  berries  are  canned  in  June, 
peas  in  July,  beans  in  August  and  September,  corn  in  September 
and  October,  apples  and  pumpkins  in  November.  Some  factories 
pack  only  one  product.  Many  small  establishments  pack  only 
com,  and  three  pack  only  peas.  For  these  factories  the  season 
lasts  only  a  few  weeks.  Two  factories  pack  only  peas  and  corn. 
Work  is  carried  on  in  them  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  again  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall.  Most  factories,  how- 
ever, pack  a  larger  number  of  products,  and  a  few  put  up  pork 
and  beans  or  plum  pudding,  so  that  work  in  them  lasts  practically 
all  the  year  round. 

The  length  of  the  period  of  each  crop  varies  from  year  to  year 
in  the  different  factories.  Some  years  the  weather  is  cold  during 
the  period  when  peas  are  ripening,  and  the  packing  is  conse- 
quently spread  over  ^^re  or  six  weeks;  in  other  years  warm 
weather  brings  in  the  crop  more  quickly  and  the  season  is  shorter. 
Weather  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the  canning  region  some- 
times make  crops  last  longer  than  in  others. 

The  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  crops  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  number  days  the  crops  last.  If 
a  canner  planted  all  his  beans  on  a  single  day,  which  is  of  course 
never  the  case,  he  might  expect  them  to  mature  on  a  certain  day. 
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If  the  planting  is  spread  out  over  a  number  of  days,  the  plantings 
do  not  mature  all  together.  If  then  the  canner  plans  to  spread 
his  plantings  over  many  days  or  weeks  the  duration  of  the  crop 
is  necessarily  longer  than  if  such  care  were  not  taken. 

A  canner  who  puts  up  a  large  pack  of  any  crop,  drawing  his 
products  from  an  extended  area  and  many  different  plots  of 
ground,  has  a  longer  season  than  one  who  puts  up  a  small  pack 
drawn  from  a  restricted  area,  since  varying  conditions  on  widely 
separated  farms  lead  to  early  and  late  ripening. 

The  period  when  perishable  products  are  canned  lasts  approxi- 
mately from  June  15th,  when  berries  begin,  until  October  15th, 
when  com  ends.  It  is  true  that  strawberries  often  ripen  the 
second  week  in  June.  But  the  period  from  June  15th  to  October 
15th  is  fixed  by  the  canners  during  which  they  wish  an  exemption 
from  the  law  restricting  the  hours  of  women. 

Rush  Periods 

Every  crop  comes  on  slowly.  At  first  there  are  a  few  days 
when  work  in  the  canneries  is  light  and  the  hours  few.  Soon, 
however,  the  products  begin  to  come  in  more  rapidly,  and  almost 
invariably  the  hours  of  labor  increase  steadily  until  they  reach 
a  peak.  Then  they  recede  again  until,  at  the  end  of  the  crop, 
there  are  only  a  few  scattered  days  of  work  Peas  ripen  more 
quickly  than  other  crops  and  deteriorate  faster  after  harvesting. 

In  factories  where  more  than  one  variety  of  vegetable  is  canned 
there  is  often  a  rush  of  work  for  each  variety  with  brief  slack 
periods  between.  Early  and  late  peas,  for  example,  often  result 
in  two  rush  periods  with  about  a  week  of  slack  work  between. 

Beans,  tomatoes,  and  com  are  not  subject  to  such  sudden  ripen- 
ing and  are  not  so  perishable  as  peas.  Their  rush  periods  are 
therefore  not  so  extreme  as  the  rush  of  peas  and  are  longer 
sustained. 

Between  peas  and  beans  there  is  very  frequently  a  marked 
slackening  of  work,  during  which  the  factory  operates  but  a  few 
hours  per  day,  or  ia  sometimes  shut  down  entirely.  Not  often 
is  there  a  lapse  between  beans  and  com.  Generally  the  two  crops 
run  together  so  that  there  is  sometimes  a  rush  of  work  rather  than 
a  slackening. 
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Tomatoes  generally  ripen  at  about  the  same  time  as  com,  and 
these  two  crops  nin  together  causing  an  unusual  rush  of  work. 
For  this  reason  some  canners  who  pack  one  of  these  crops  do  not 
pack  the  other,  although  both  may  be  grown  profitably  in  their 
territory.  The  days  and  hours  of  work  are  most  consecutive  where 
the  greatest  variety  of  products  are  packed. 

HoHEs  OF  Labor  of  Women 

The  information  of  the  Commission  regarding  working  hours 
is  based  on  complete  transcripts  for  two  years,  1910  and  1911,  of 
official  records  of  70  different  canneries. 

The  longest  hours  per  week  discovered  were  119%,  worked  by 
a  woman  in  one  factory  during  the  pea  season  of  1912;  and  the 
longest  hours  per  day  discovered  were  211A,  worked  by  a  woman 
in  another  factory  during  the  cherry  and  berry  season  of  1911. 
These  are  extreme  cases,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many 
canneries  during  the  rush  periods  work  women  for  excessive  hours. 

The  following  tables  show  the  longest  hours  of  labor  per  day 
and  per  week  recorded  in  the  canneries  in  1911 : 

Hours  Worked;  Longest  Day 
13  canneries  worked  women  12  hours  or  less 
20         "  ^  "        12  to  14  hours 

19         "  "  "        15  to  17  hours 

13         "  «  "        18  hours  or  more. 


Hours  Worked;  Longest  Week 

15  canneries  worked  women  under  60  hours 

61  to  66  hours 
67  to  72  hours 
73  to  79  hours 
80  to  89  hours 
90  to  99  hours 
over  100  hours. 
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These  long  hours  did  not  occur  in  isolated   cases, 
cannery  on  a  certain  day 

40  women  worked  15     hours 
61       "  «        15V2  " 

27      "  "       16  ^  " 


In  one 
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The  actual  hours  worked  by  individual  women,  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  in  the  height  of  the  rush  season,  disprove 
the  assertion  of  the  canners  that  a  day  or  a  week  of  extraordinary 
length  is  rare. 

Miss  J.  H.  worked: 

Monday 15     hours. 

Tuesday 20         " 

Wednesday 21         " 

Thursday 19         " 

Friday 211/2     " 

Saturday 21 

Total 1171/2     " 


For  this  work  the  woman  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  an 
hour.  A  photograph  of  this  woman  and  of  her  time  sheet  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  V  of  the  report 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  hours  that  Mrs.  D. 
worked  in  one  week : 

1912. 


July 


7.  Sunday 16      hours. 

8.  Monday 16% 

9.  Tuesday 19i4 

10.  Wednesday 19% 

11.  Thursday 16 

12.  Friday 151/2 

13.  Saturday 17 


Total 1193^     " 


In  Appendix  V  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  photograph  of 
the  pay  envelope  of  another  woman  in  the  same  cannery  who 
worked  115  hours  in  the  same  week,  for  which  she  received 
$11.50  or  10  cents  an  hour.  This  woman  also  worked  66  hours 
the  following  week. 


I 


! 
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^^^  Eepokt  of  Commission. 

In  another  cannery  during  five  successive  weeks  one  woman 
taken  at  random  from  the  payroll  was  employed  as  follows : 

^8*  ^^^^   64      hours 

2nd    "      i^/^         « 

3rd     "      ,...  85 

^^^ " y.y.'.y.  s^y^  - 

^^     "      60y2     " 

Another  woman  at  the  same  plant: 

Is*  ^ee^   511/2  hours 

2nd    "      ^^        u 

^^^     "      881/2     " 

4th     "      851/2     " 


The  following  cases  show  the  extreme  overtime  for  successive 
weeks  in  different  canning  factories : 

Case  A. 

^«t   w^e^ 88  hours 

^^^     "    94i       " 

3rd     "    62i  « 

Case  B. 

1«*  ^e* 62  hours 

2nd     "    824  " 

3rd     "    8H  " 

Case  C. 

^«*  ^^^^^ 74  hours 

2nd     ^^^^    74^  . 

3^d     "    105  u 

4th    "  ei  u 


In  case  after  case  testimony  was  given  by  the  canners  them- 
selves before  the  Commission,  that  women  work  100,  110,  and 
115  hours  a  week. 
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What  do  these  hours  of  labor  mean  to  the  women  who  perform 
them  'i  The  following  passages  f roi^  diaries  of  investigators  who 
worked  in  the  factories  give  the  answer: 

—  complained  that 


"At  nine  o'clock  last  night,  Nellie 

she  ^  got  tired  sitting  as  well  as  standing.' " 
"  Another  worker  at  our  table  is  Miss  R — 


-,  a  beautifully 


built  young  woman  of  twenty-four.  This  morning  at  8  she 
complained  of  'aching  everywhere'  she  was  so  tired." 

"I  worked  till  11:45  last  night  with  the  rest.  To-day  the 
heat  was  intense.  Scalding  liquids  from  the  par-boiling  is 
poured  out  at  one  end  of  the  factory  about  12  feet  from  the 
sorting  tables.  This  condition  added  to  fatigue,  made  awful 
inroads  on  the  workers.  Big  strong  young  men  sat  down  with 
heads  in  hands,  waiting  for  the  next  job." 

"  Mrs.  T said  yesterday,  *  This  sleepy  feeling  is  more 

like  pain  than  anything  else.'" 

"Mrs.  McG said  that  in  1910  after  a  spell  of  night 

work  for  several  nights  till  midnight,  the  women  were  so 
exhausted  they  couldn't  do  anything  more  one  night,  and  a 
whole  batch  of  peas  had  to  be  thrown  out." 

"Coming  home  at  9:30  Friday  night  Mrs.  B com- 
plained that  her  knees  were  shaky  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  fall  together  any  moment.  Her  eyes  ached  and  were 
red  from  the  strain." 

"  *  I'm  all  in.    I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  if  they  work  us 

like  this  for  another  week.'     Irma  B ,  aged  about  20, 

made  this  statement  twice  to-day." 

"  Many  of  the  women  complained  of  feeling  very  tired  and 
sleepy  this  morning  after  the  long  hours  last  night.  Emma 
C said  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep." 

"  My  place  was  under  an  electric  light  and  a  portly  matron 
next  to  me  said:  'Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  so  you 
might  change  places.'  I  did  this.  She  complained  of  being 
tired  and  sleepy,  and  a  younger  woman  next  to  her  said  she 
was  *  all  in.'  " 

It  should  be  noted  that  investigators  who  made  these  reports 
in  no  case  worked  in  factories  where  women  worked  over  80  hours 
a  week.  Of  the  fatigue  of  women  who  worked  90  or  100  hours 
per  week,  we  have  no  description. 
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House  Work 

N'or  are  the  women  through  with  work  when  they  leave  the 
cannery.  Many  are  housekeepers  and  have  cooking,  sweeping, 
bed-making,  sewing,  and  washing  to  do,  and  often  children  to 
take  care  of  before  and  after  hours  in  the  factories.  Of  941 
women,  671  or  71%  did  housework  before  or  after  their  factory 
work.  These  cares  must  be  added  to  the  wear  of  factory  life  in 
measuring  the  strain  under  which  these  women  live. 

Moreover  when  the  factory  hours  are  long,  the  housework  often 
suffers. 

"Mrs.  McGr said  to  one  'working  investigator:'    'If 

we  have  a  free  Sunday,  I'm  going  to  cook  and  eat  all  day 
long.    I'm  so  starved  for  something  cooked.' " 


Another  report  is : 


"  Mrs. 


told  me  she  was  so  tired  and  exhausted  from 


lack  of  sleep  she  had  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  She  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  hot  food  for  herself  and  daughter  since 
work  began.  She  thought  this  lack  added  to  her  fatigued 
condition." 

Although  women  work  extreme  hours  at  certain  times  during 
the  season  these  periods  of  rush  alternate  with  periods  of  slack- 
ened work  during  which  the  hours  are  few  or  the  factory  is  closed 
altogether. 

Average  Hours  no  Measure  of  Fatigue 

The  plea  of  the  canners  is  that  if  the  average  number  of  hours 
per  day  worked  in  their  factories  during  the  canning  season  be 
taken,  it  is  found  to  be  less  than  the  hours  of  labor  fixed  by 
law.  They  contend  that  the  average  number  of  hours  between 
June  15  th  and  October  15  th,  even  of  women  who  work  the  long- 
est, generally  falls  below  10  hours  per  day.  They  have  on  this 
ground  repeatedly  sought  an  exemption  from  the  labor  law  to 
allow  them  to  employ  women  on  an  average  of  10  hours  a  day 
during  the  season  of  four  months.  Such  a  concession,  however, 
would  make  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  utterly  worthless,  for 
by  this  device  a  factory  packing  only  peas  or  com  and  operating 
but  a  few  weeks  could  legally  work  women  24  hours  a  day  if 
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it  were  physically  possible,  and  still  the  average  number  of  hours 
from  June  15th  to  October  15th  would  fall  far  below  10  per  day. 
Average  hours  cannot  measure  the  strain  on  the  worker.  Few 
people  believe  that  women  can  work  to  the  limit  of  their  endur- 
ance during  successive  days  or  weeks  and  then  readily  and  fully 
recover  from  such  fatigue  by  working  short  hours  on  the  follow- 
ing weeks. 

The  Necessity  of  Overtime  Work 

Observations  made  by  investigators  when  employed  as  factory 
workers,  and  their  conversations  with  many  canners  and  official 
inspectors  show  that  most  canners  have  made  but  feeble  attempts 
to  prevent  overtime  work.  They  say  repeatedly,  "  The  Lord 
ripens  the  crops  and  the  situation  is  beyond  men's  control."  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  men  who  have  been  the 
worst  exploiters  of  women  are  those  who  have  represented  the 
industry  most  frequently  at  Albany  in  its  fight  against  regula- 
tion of  hours  of  women's  labor  in  the  factories. 

The  canners'  plea  that  the  hours  of  women  in  their  industry 
should  not  be  restricted  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  handling 
perishable  products.  But  several  canners  were  found  to  have 
worked  women  13  and  14  hours  a  day  on  labeling  cans,  after 
the  regular  canning  season  was  over.  If  the  canners  had  really 
tried  to  restrict  hours,  there  would  have  been  no  overtime  on 
labeling,  for  in  that  case  no  perishable  products  were  at  stake. 

Many  canners  have  made  no  effort  to  distribute  the  hours  of 
labor  with  any  degree  of  equality  among  women  in  their  employ. 
On  the  same  day  some  women  were  found  working  in  the  same 
cannery  5  hours  and  others  16  hours.  In  answer  to  this  criti- 
cism they  say:  "Some  work  requires  particular  skill  and  the 
workers  cannot  be  shifted  promiscuously  from  one  task  to  an- 
other." This  is  more  or  less  true,  but  neither  the  Commission's 
workers  in  the  different  factories  nor  our  official  investigators 
reported  a  single  instance  where  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
overtime  by  distributing  work  among  workers  who  were  actually 
employed  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  factory  each  day.  Until 
the  canners  make  such  an  attempt  they  cannot  reasonably  main- 
tain that  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  overtime 
work. 
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N"ot  all  canners  have  been  indifferent  to  the  restricting  of  hours 
of  women's  labor,  nor  unwilling  to  consider  a  plan  for  reducing 
them,  although  such  a  course  would  mean  an  increase  in  their 
payrolls.  Certain  canners  have  at  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  according  to  their  statements,  limited  the  working  hours 
of  women  in  their  factories  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  com- 
petitors refused  to  do  so.  There  are  a  few  —  very  few  —  men 
who  have  had  enough  respect  for  the  law,  even  though  they  were 
not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  its  provisions,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  comply  with  it. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  overtime  work  in  the  canneries  is  that 
an  attempt  is  made  to  handle  a  varying  supply  of  raw  material 
with  a  fixed  plant  and  labor  force ;  and  that  during  rush  periods 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  labor  force  is  exceeded.  Overtime 
work  necessarily  results. 

A  solution  of  the  overtime  problem  can  be  achieved  either 
by  adjusting  the  supply  of  raw  material  so  as  not  to  exceed, 
under  any  condition,  or  at  any  time,  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  labor  force  working  within  legal  hours;  or  by  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  labor  force  so  that,  under  all  con- 
ditions and  at  all  times,  they  may  be  able  to  handle  the  product 
without  overtime  work.  A  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  of 
course  possible. 

Regulation  of  Planting  and  Harvesting 

There  is  great  disagreement  as  to  the  progress  that  can  be 
made  in  the  way  of  preventing  "  glut  "  periods  by  the  regula- 
tion of  planting  and  harvesting.  Almost  every  pea  canner  can 
cite  instances  where  peas  planted  days,  or  even  a  week  or  two 
weeks  apart,  have  all  matured  on  the  same  day.  In  some  cases 
peas  planted  a  week  after  others  have  matured  first. 

Rain  or  drought,  hot  or  cold  temperature,  conditions  of  the 
soil  and  the  situation  of  the  land  all  tend  to  make  the  period 
from  planting  to  maturity  somewhat  imcertain.  There  are  con- 
ditions, too,  which  make  the  canners'  control  of  planting  difficult. 
Often  several  days  of  rain  so  delay  planting  that  the  canner,  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  is  tempted  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  per 
day  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.     Much  of  the  acreage  is 
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grown  under  contract  with  farmers.  The  products  which  the 
farmers  raise  for  canners  are  often  but  a  small  item  of  their 
total  crop  and  they  are  unwilling  to  put  aside  other  business  to 
follow  the  exact  orders  of  canners. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  no  canner  can  plant  with  such  scien- 
tific accuracy  as  absolutely  to  prevent  "  gluts."  There  is  always 
the  unknown  quantity,  weather  conditions.  As  one  old  factory 
employee  said  to  an  investigator  who  worked  in  the  factory, 
"  You  can't  change  the  course  of  nature."  This  does  not  excuse 
the  canners,  however,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  think  it  does,  from 
making  every  effort  so  to  control  planting  as  to  prevent  these 
rush  periods  as  far  as  possible.  Most  of  them  hire  "  road  men  " 
to  look  after  planting  and  harvesting  peas,  but  few  hire  them 
for  any  other  crop.  Often  these  men  are  quite  unfitted  for  their 
work. 

The  control  of  planting  calls  for  a  scientific  agriculturist  who 
has  capacity  to  grasp  the  factory  problem  of  keeping  the  work 
withm  fixed  hours.  Until  canners  employ  such  men  and  set  to 
work  carefully  to  prevent  gluts  by  regulating  planting  and  har- 
vestmg,  instead  of  making  half-hearted  efforts  in  that  direction, 
the  extent  to  which  gluts  can  be  minimized  will  not  be  known. 

Cold  Storage 

The  second  possibility  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  raw  material 
to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to  hold  goods  after  harvesting. 
Peas  may  be  held  unshelled  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  under  favor- 
able conditions,  without  serious  deterioration.  Many  canners 
hold  them  overnight,  to  be  able  to  start  the  factory  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  No  successful  artificial  means  have  been  used 
as  yet  in  New  York  State  for  preventing  the  rapid  spoiling  of 
peas  after  they  are  cut.  In  Wisconsin,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  investigator  found  in  use  large  tanks  of  running 
water  in  which  shelled  peas  were  immersed  and  held  over  night* 

It  is  possible  that  such  devices  will  come  into  use  in  New 
York  and  help  to  eliminate  overtime  work  on  peas.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  Wisconsin,  not  New  York,  canners  who  have  been  Jxperi- 
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menting  with  these  devicses.     Wisconsin's  fifty-five-hour  law  for 
women  applies  to  the  canneries  and  has  been  enforced. 

Replacement  of  Women  by  Men 

Workers  employed  on  the  earlier  processes  finish  their  work 
at  night  and  go  home  before  the  others.  Those  on  the  "  capping 
line/*  the  can  dropper,  those  who  put  on  caps,  the  inspector 
and  the  syrup  maker  are  among  the  last  to  leave,  and  women 
are  often  used  for  these  tasks.  The  time  books  in  many  factories 
show  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  women  work  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  longer  per  day  than  the  others.  These  are  the 
women  "  on  the  line."  Were  these  women  replaced  by  men,  as 
they  might  be  at  a  small  additional  expense,  the  most  extreme 
overtime  would  be  eliminated. 

Two  large  factories,  one  packing  the  largest  number  of  differ- 
ent products  canned  in  any  New  York  State  cannery,  have  been 
operated  under  a  rule  that  women  were  not  to  work  after  9  p.  m. 
This  has  been  strictly  enforced,  and  as  work  has  not  started 
before  7  a.  m.^  the  hours  of  women  have  been  limited  to  12  per 
day  and  72  per  week.  Occasionally  products  have  remained  at 
9  p.  M.  which  would  spoil  if  left  till  morning.  In  these  cases, 
most  of  the  machinery  has  been  shut  down  and  men  who  have 
worked  in  the  factory  during  the  day  have  run  through  the  re- 
maining product.  These  men  are  paid  more  than  1%  times  as 
much  as  women,  so  the  payroll  has  been  larger  than  it  would 
have  been  had  women  been  worked  overtime. 

One  of  these  factories  puts  up  22  different  products, —  more 
than  any  other  cannery  in  the  state.  The  second  plant,  which 
never  works  women  after  9  p.  m.^  packs  15  different  products, 
which  are  more  than  are  packed  in  the  majority  of  the  canneries. 

Another  large  factory  among  the  first  ten  in  the  state  in  its 
pack  of  peas  and  beans,  has  endeavored  to  obey  the  law  limiting 
working  hours  of  women  to  12  per  day  and  60  per  week.  In 
some  cases  it  has  exceeded  those  hours,  but  during  the  past  two 
seasons  has  never  worked  a  woman  over  13  hours  in  a  day  and 
67  hours  in  a  week.  This  factory  also  has  sent  the  women  home 
when  their  hours  were  up,  and,  shutting  down  most  of  the  ma- 
chinery, has  run  through  what  product  remained  by  using  the 
men  who  work  regularly  in  the  factory. 
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Adjustment  of  Acreage  to  Capacity 

One  factory  which,  until  recently,  had  worked  overtime  but 
not  extreme  hours,  and  had  paid  good  profits,  secured  this  year 
a  new  manager  who,  saying  the  factory  was  not  operated  up  to 
its  capacity,  increased  the  acreage.  This  year  the  women  in  the 
factory  worked  much  longer  hours  than  they  worked  in  1910  and 
1911.  The  manager  boasts  that  next  year  he  will  again  increase 
the  pea  acreage  by  100  acres. 

Evidently  extreme  overtime  work  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
character  of  the  industry  as  to  the  policy  followed  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  business.  The  superintendent  of  one  cannery  which 
works  women  extreme  hours  thus  described  this  policy  to  an 
investigator : 

"  The  way  to  make  money  in  the  canning  business  is  to 
carry  a  little  larger  acreage  than  you  can  handle  comfortably, 
so  that  you  can  run  pretty  steadily  throughout  the  season  and 
your  plant  won't  be  idle  in  slack  periods." 

How  may  overtime  be  eliminated?  A  canner's  reply  is  here 
quoted : 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  superintendent  of  a  large  can- 
ning company,  "  the  only  way  that  the  State  can  govern  can- 
ning evils  is  to  make  the  factories  adhere  to  the  rule  of 
supply  and  capacity.  Many  factories  contract  for  an  acreage 
which  the  capacity  of  the  factory  could  not  turn  out,  making 
extra  work  and  harrowing  conditions  for  their  employees 
inevitable.    This  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  my  mind." 

Every  vegetable  canner  contracts  in  the  spring  to  purchase  the 
product  of  a  certain  acreage.  He  cannot  tell  at  that  time 
whether  a  full  crop  will  be  returned ;  therefore  he  cannot  figure 
on  the  size  of  the  crop.  He  knows,  however,  from  experience 
about  how  many  cases  each  acre  will  yield  when  a  full  crop  is 
returned.  He  knows  exactly  how  many  cases  of  each  crop  his 
factory  is  capable  of  canning  in  any  given  number  of  hours. 
Certain  canners  contract  year  after  year  for  an  acreage  which 
they  must  know  from  repeated  experience  foredooms  their  em- 
ployees to  work  overtime  and,  if  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  extreme 
overtime.     ''  The  Lord  npens  the  crop  "  truly,  but  every  canner 
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determines,  to  a  certain  extent,  how  much  of  a  crop  the  Lord  is 
to  ripen  for  him.  The  relation  between  the  acreage  contracted 
for  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
determines  how  much  overtime  will  have  to  be  worked. 

Some  canners,  when  asked  on  what  basis  they  determined  the 
size  of  the  acreage  they  would  carry,  frankly  testified  that  they 
contracted  for  all  the  acreage  they  could  get  the  farmers  to  grow. 
Canners  usually  sell  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  their  goods  the 
winter  before  they  are  packed.*  Some  testified  that  they  sold  all 
the  goods  they  could,  and  then  contracted  for  an  acreage  to  meet 
the  sales. 

Reasonable  Hours  in  Some  Factories 

The  time  records  of  canning  factories  show  that  the  situation 
is  not  beyond  the  canners'  control.  A  few  factories  have  kept 
reasonable  hours  although  others  packing  the  same  products  have 
worked  extremely  long  hours. 

Factories  which  keep  more  reasonable  hours  have  done  so  year 
after  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  which  require  extreme 
hours  persist  in  that  habitual  practice. 

Two  companies  operated  6  of  the  13  factories  which  worked 
women  over  18  hours  on  their  longest  day,  and  5  of  the  12  fac- 
tories which  worked  women  over  90  hours  in  their  longest  week. 
One  of  these  companies,  which  operated  factories  from  one  end 
of  the  cannery  region  to  the  other,  worked  women  extreme  hours 
in  all  of  them,  regardless  of  local  conditions. 

Wages  and  Restriction  of  Hours 

Canners  stated  that  one  cause  of  overtime  work  was  the  diffi- 
culty they  experienced  in  getting  sufficient  help.  In  spite  of  this 
difficulty  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women  in  the  industry  are 
very  low.  One  factory  pays  women  as  little  as  seven  cents  an 
hour.  The  supply  of  labor  depends  upon  the  wages  paid.  In 
cannery  towns  as  elsewhere  a  high  wage  attracts  many  workers, 
a  low  wage  attracts  few.  The  wages  of  women  in  the  canning 
industry  is  lower  than  in  other  industries  in  which  large  num- 

•  There  is  usually  a  clause  in  the  contract  which  makes  It  unnecessary  for 
the  canner  to  deliver  in  full  if  short  crops  prevent  the  packing  of  the  amount 
of  goods  expected. 
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hers  of  women  are  employed.  Until  women  are  paid  more  than 
seven  or  ten  cents  an  hour  for  seasonable  and  intermittent  work 
no  canner  can  claim  to  have  exhausted  his  labor  supply. 

The  wages  of  men  average  $1.77  for  a  ten-hour  day,  but  the 
wages  of  women  average  less  than  a  dollar  for  the  same  time. 
The  average  pay  per  day  for  the  canning  season  amounts,  how- 
ever, to  much  less,  because  of  irregularity  of  work.  This  is  true, 
in  spite  of  the  long  hours  of  labor  in  some  weeks. 

At  many  tasks  women  are  paid  for  the  amount  of  work  they 
turn  out.  Snipping  beans,  husking  com,  peeling  tomatoes,  pears, 
peaches  and  beets,  hulling  strawberries,  quartering  and  coring 
apples,  stemming  cherries,  and  labelling  cans,  are  sometimes  paid 
for  by  the  piece.  The  rates  vary  from  factory  to  factory,  just 
as  wages  by  the  hour. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  cannery  women  are  $4.53. 
No  woman  could  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living,  even  were 
she  able  to  have  steady  work  the  year  round  on  such  a  wage. 
Room  and  board  may  be  secured  in  the  cannery  towns  for  $3  to 
$6  a  week.  One  of  the  "  working  investigators  "  secured  them 
at  $3  and  reported  that  the  food  was  so  scant  and  poorly  pre- 
pared that  she  could  hardly  live  on  it  But  even  if  room  and 
board  are  secured  for  that  amount,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  little 
left  for  clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  other  necessary  expenses. 
Clearly  the  industry  may  be  considered  parasitic  in  the  sense  that 
a  woman  working  in  it  cannot  make  a  living  wage,  but  must  find 
other  means  of  support.  True,  many  of  the  workers  have  fathers, 
husbands,  and  brothers  able  to  help  them,  but  the  unmarried  girl 
trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  this  work  finds  it  hard.  This  fact 
does  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  report  follows  of  a  young  woman 
investigator  who  worked  in  the  factories: 

"  There  are  several  very  '  fresh '  bosses  at  the  factory  and 
the  youth  who  keeps  time  and  has  charge  of  the  sorting 
tables  has  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the  girls  he  puts  at 
the  tables.  The  situation  is  much  like  that  in  a  department 
store  where  the  floor-walker  has  a  lot  of  girls  under  him 
receiving  low  wages  and  all  more  or  less  at  his  mercy.  Only 
up  here  night  work  makes  the  situation  even  more 
dangerous." 
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A  few  days  later  she  reported  again: 

"I  find  that  the  time-keeper  who  was  objectionable  to  me 
the  other  day  has  been  insulting  several  girls.  He  said  to 
me,  *You  can't  make  enough  to  pay  you,  but  I  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  make  2  or  3  dollars  on  the  siSe  any  time. 
If  you  come  up  here  to  work  at  night,  we  can  go  for  a  stroll.' 
I  feel  that  this  ought  to  be  repeated  to  you  by  me  to  show 
what  the  effect  of  an  8-cent  wage  is  in  the  canning  industry." 

The  time-keeper  of  this  factory  was  the  superintendent's 
cousin,  using  the  low  wage  as  an  inducement  to  immorality. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  effect  of  the  low  wage.  We  have  seen 
that  in  some  cases  children  are  routed  out  of  bed  at  4  a.  m.  and 
forced  to  work  until  late  at  night,  not  by  the  canners,  but  by 
their  parents.  The  canners  supply  the  materials  to  work  on, 
the  parents  do  the  driving.  Clearly  this  is  not  alone  due  to  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  parent.  It  is  the  necessary  and  logical 
outcome  of  a  wage  of  $4.53  a  week  for  women  workers,  and  a 
correspondingly  low  wage  for  men.  Yet  certain  canners  argue 
that  children  should  be  allowed  to  work  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  parents. 

The  willingness  of  the  women  to  work  long  hours  is  also  the 
logical  outcome  of  so  low  a  wage.  One  woman  in  90  hours'  work 
was  able  to  make  only  $6.75.  A  canner  argues  against  restrictr 
ing  women's  hours  by  saying,  "  The  longer  the  day  the  better, 
because  then  the  more  money  can  be  made."*  Of  course  the 
women  want  to  work  long  hours.  They  must  do  so  to  make 
anywhere  near  a  living  wage. 

That  is  not  saying,  however,  that  a  restriction  of  hours  will 
lower  their  wages.     One  "  working  investigator  "  reported : 

"I  believe  that  were  the  64-hour  law  enforced  here  the 
wage  would  have  to  be  increased  from  8  cents  because  the 
girls  would  leave  rather  than  work  for  72  cents  in  a  9-hour 
day.  I  have  talked  with  many  girls  about  the  new  54-hour 
law  and  they  all  say,  '  Believe  me,  if  I've  got  to  work  here 
for  72  cents  a  day  I  ain't  staying  long.' " 

Were  the  hours  restricted,  the  canners,  to  keep  their  help, 
would  have  to  raise  the  wages. 
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The  "working  investigator"  also  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting report: 

"All  the  Italian  girls  are  sore  at  the  low  wage,  but  are 
afraid  to  quit  on  account  of  the  Poles  and  the  Americans. 
They  would  like  to  strike  but  say  that  these  would  take  their 
places.  The  Syrians  and  the  Poles  are  willing  to  accept  the 
8-cent  wage.  The  Americans  say  it  is  too  low  and  grumble, 
but  would  stick  by  the  American  employer  rather  than  join 
the  *  Eyetalians  '  in  a  strike." 

Summary  of  Findings 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Commission's  findings  on 
the  conditions  of  women's  work  in  the  canneries  of  the  state : 

/.     Nature  of  Work 

1.  That  work  in  canneries  is  not  easy  out-of-door  work  akin 
to  agricultural  labor,  but  is  distinctly  factory  work. 

2.  That  most  of  the  occupations  for  which  women  are  em- 
ployed subject  them  to  the  same  hardships  as  those  found  in 
other  factories. 

3.  That  much  of  the  work  is  done  at  high  speed  paced  by 
machines,  or  speeded  by  piece  work  at  low  wages. 

4.  That  the  constant  noise  of  machinery  close  to  the  women 
workers  entails  nervous  strain. 

5.  That  many  women  stand  at  their  work  all  day  long. 

6.  That  a  number  of  occupations  involve  eye  strain. 

7.  That  many  women  are  compelled  to  stand  on  wet  floors 
all  day,  and  in  some  cases  are  wet  to  the  skin.  Shed  workers  are 
exposed  to  rain  and  cold. 

8.  That  women  suffer  in  health  from  long  and  irregular  hours, 
from  the  loss  of  proper  rest  at  night  and  on  Simday,  and  from 
irregular  meal  hours. 

9.  That  the  harmful  effects  of  excessive  work  in  long  con- 
tinued rush  periods  cannot  be  counter-balanced  by  rest  in  slack 
seasons. 


•  See    letter 
•  Director.'  " 


to 


New    York    Sun,     Dec.    S,     1912,   by   a   canning    factory 
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II.    Hours  of  Labor 

1.  That  women  are  constantly  employed  for  excessively  long 
hours. 

2.  That  overtime  work  is  not  occasional  but  is  often  continu- 
ous for  manv  successive  weeks. 

3.  That  the  season  in  which  overtime  occurs  is  not  short  but 
often  lasts  for  five  months. 

4.  That  women  work  frequently  15  and  16  hours  a  day,  and 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  work  70  hours  a  week  con- 
tinuously for  many  weeks.  One  woman  worked  119  3-4  in  a 
week  in  1912. 

5.  The  days  of  rest  do  not  as  a  rule  follow  days  of  excessive 
labor. 

6.  That  many  canners  have  made  no  intelligent  effort  to  pre- 
vent women  from  working  overtime  by  equalizing  daily  working 
hours  for  each  employee,  since  one  woman  may  be  employed 
Ions:  hours  on  consecutive  davs  while  other  women  in  the  same 
plant  work  short  hours  or  not  at  all. 

7.  That  although  women  are  rarely  compelled  to  work  over- 
time, their  conpensation  is,  as  a  rule,  so  low  that  there  is  every 
incentive  to  work  long  hours. 

8.  That  long  hours  of  labor  are  often  not  related  to  the  alleged 
perishable  nature  of  the  crops,  since  such  work  as  the  labeling 
of  cans  is  done  at  night. 

Ill,    Labor  Supply 

That  the  canners'  labor  supply  is  not  so  limited  as  to  neces- 
sitate excessive  hours  of  labor  for  the  available  workers. 

IV.     Canners*  Failure  to  Prevent  Oversupply  of  Raw  Materials 

1.  That  few  canners  systematically  attempt  to  regulate  the 
planting  and  harv^esting  of  the  crops  and  the  time  of  their  delivery 
at  the  cannery. 

2.  That  the  canners  have  not  sufficiently  encouraged  the 
growth  of  different  varieties  of  crops,  nor  controlled  closely 
enough  different  times  of  planting  in  order  to  lengthen  the 
season. 
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3.  That  products  are  often  not  properly  cared  for  at  the  can- 
neries so  that  they  may  be  held,  if  necessary,  for  short  periods 
before  canning. 

4.  That  output  is  often  not  adjusted  to  capacity  of  plant^  based 
on  its  present  labor  supply,  and  that  overproduction  is  therefore 
chiefly  responsible  for  excessive  overtime  work. 

Laws  in  Other  States 

In  Illinois  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  the  canneries  are 
limited  to  ten  hours  a  day ;  in  Tennessee,  to  60  hours  a  week ;  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  12  hours  a  day  or  60  a  week,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
to  10  hours  a  day  and  not  more  than  55  hours  a  week.  In  Michi- 
gan and  in  California,  two  of  the  leading  cannery  states,  in  which 
no  restrictions  as  to  hours  exist,  the  movement  to  limit  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  in  canneries  has  become  widespread  and  the 
industry  in  this  respect  will  in  all  probability  be  regulated  very 
shortly  by  the  legislatures  of  those  states. 

Summary 

Up  to  1911  the  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in 
factories  to  60  hours  a  week  applied  to  canneries,  but  was  never 
obeyed.  Practically  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it  and  when- 
ever, at  rare  intervals,  such  an  attempt  was  made  it  was  success- 
fully opposed  or  evaded. 

In  1912  the  Legislature,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  more 
adequate  protection  for  women  working  in  factories,  passed  the 
64-hour  law.  This  law  prohibited  the  employment  of  women  in 
factories  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day  or  54  hours  in 
any  one  week.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  canneries  of  the 
state  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  during  the  canning 
season  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  and  the  fifteenth  day  of 
October  in  every  year.  The  canning  industry  thus  became  legally 
what  it  had  been  for  many  years  past  illegally,  an  entirely  un- 
regulated industry. 

The  fifty-four  hour  law  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  October, 
1912,  so  that  the  7,000  women  working  in  the  canning  factories 
of  the  state  have  no  protection  during  the  next  canning  season  so 
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far  as  the  length  of  their  working  day  is  concerned.  There  is  no 
limitation,  except  that  which  is  imposed  by  nature  itself,  on  the 
number  of  hours  that  a  woman  may  be  employed  in  any  one  day 
or  in  any  one  week. 

The  investigation  that  we  have  made  has  convinced  us  that  the 
plea  of  the  canners  that  this  wide  open  exemption  is  necessary 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  in  their  industry,  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  thi6  exemption 
is  a  most  improper  one,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  state,  and  has  been  granted  because  of  a  misapprehension 
of  the  true  conditions  which  exist  in  the  canning  industry. 

Work  by  women  in  canneries  is  distinctly  factory  work.  The 
physical  and  nervous  strain  on  the  workers  is  just  as  great  in  a 
cannery  as  it  is  in  any  other  factory. 

The  canning  industry  is  a  seasonable  industry.  During  certain 
times  of  the  year  the  goods  handled  are  extremely  perishable. 
Crops  must  be  harvested,  vegetables  prepared  and  canned  without 
delay.  The  industry  is  subject  to  rush  and  slack  periods  — 
periods  when  the  hours  are  many  and  periods  when  the  hours  are 
few  —  alternating  through  the  season.  These  conditions  distin- 
guish the  canning  industry  from  practically  every  other. 

The  conditions  in  the  canning  industry  are  not  such  as  require 
the  labor  of  women  for  110,  115  and  119  hours  a  week.  No  words 
of  ours  can  express  too  strongly  our  condemnation  of  the  inhuman 
greed  and  avarice  that  permit  women  to  be  thus  exploited. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  54-hour  law  should  apply 
to  the  canneries  during  the  canning  season.  That  would  be  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  to  the  industry  and  to  the  workers  to  which 
it  gives  employment.  A  wide-open  exemption  during  this  period 
is  even  more  unfair  and  unreasonable.  We  do  not  claim  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  overtime  can  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  this  industry,  but  we  are  certain  that  a  proper  and 
careful  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  crops,  to  the  distribution  of  labor  within  the  factory,  to  the 
possibilities  of  cold  storage,  to  the  obtaining  of  an  increased  labor 
supply  by  offering  to  the  workers  a  living  wage,  and  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  acreage  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  would  reduce  over- 
time in  this  industry  to  a  minimum,  and  would  do  away  entirely 
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with  the  excessively  long  hours  of  labor  of  women  for  which  the 
canners  of  this  state  deserve  the  censure  and  criticism  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

The  state  cannot  regard  with  indifference  any  system  per- 
mitting women  to  work  excessively  long  hours  of  labor.  Even  if 
this  extreme  overtime  lasts  only  a  few  weeks,  we  believe  it  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  women  engaged  therein.  The  estimate 
of  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  by  a  woman  does 
not  constitute  a  fair  test  of  reasonableness  for  this  exemption  of 
the  canning  industry  from  the  factory  law. 

Few  people  will  claim  that  a  woman  can  recover  from  the 
fatigue  of  working  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  several  weeks  in  suc- 
cession by  thereafter  working  only  five  hours  a  day.  Average 
hours  do  not  measure  the  strain  on  the  worker.  We  recommend 
therefore  that  during  the  canning  season,  between  the  15th  day 
of  June  and  the  15th  day  of  October,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
should  be  limited  to  10  hours  a  day  and  60  hours  a  week.  During 
the  pea  crop  season,  which  extends  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the 
5th  of  August,  when  the  perishability  of  the  product  handled  is 
extreme  and  the  rush  of  work  is  very  great,  the  Industrial  Board 
on  application  of  any  canner  may  permit  women  in  his  establish- 
ment to  work  for  not  more  than  12  hours  in  any  one  day  and  66 
hours  in  any  one  week  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Industrial  Board 
such  increased  number  of  hours  may  be  allowed  without  endan- 
gering the  health  of  the  women  workers.  This  same  principle 
has  been  adopted  in  England.  There  the  Home  Office  has  granted 
the  canners  the  exemption  allowed  by  law,  but  has  accompanied 
the  grant  with  special  requirements  which  make  it  necessary  for 
the  canner,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  right  to  work  women  longer  hours 
than  they  are  worked  in  other  factories,  to  maintain  unusually 
good  sanitary  conditions  in  his  factory. 

We  believe  that  these  limitations  on  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
in  the  canning  industry  are  entirely  fair  to  the  industry  and  are 
calculated  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  women  employed 
therein. 

This  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  will  stimulate 
the  canners  to  more  scientific  management  so  that  the  necessity 
for  overtime  may  be  largely  eliminated.    Increased  efficiency  has 
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always  and  everywhere  resulted  from  improved  labor  conditions. 
Probably  few  industries  reward  good  management  and  penalize 
bad  management  more  than  the  canning  industry.  It  needs  care- 
ful estimating  in  advance  of  the  season  and  a  cool  head  under 
trying  conditions  when  the  rush  periods  occur. 

It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  the 
women  employed  in  the  canneries  would  be  deprived  of  a  liveli- 
hood. But  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  so.  No  woman  works  10, 
12,  15,  or  20  hours  a  day  for  pleasure.  She  does  it  for  money. 
The  lower  the  wages  the  greater  is  the  incentive  to  long  hours  of 
labor.  The  very  low  wages  paid  in  the  canning  industry  largely 
explain  the  desire  of  the  women  to  work  long  hours.  It  has  been 
the  experience  all  over  the  world  that  low  wages  and  long  hours  go 
together  hand  in  hand;  that  the  lowest  paid  industries  are  the 
industries  in  which  the  longest  hours  of  labor  prevail.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  in  this  industry  will  soon  result  in  a 
compensating  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  women  workers,  which 
we  believe  the  industry  can  well  afford. 

The  interests  of  the  state  demand  that  extreme  overtime  by 
women  be  prohibited  and  that  women  workers  be  surrounded  with 
every  protection  and  safeguard  to  enable  them  to  perpetuate  a 
race  of  strong,  sturdy  citizens.  There  are  no  words  that  express 
the  necessity  for  such  protection  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than 
those  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Muller  v.  Oregon,  reported  in  208  U.  S.,  412 : 

"  *  *  *  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper  discharge 
of  her  maternal  functions  —  having  in  view  not  merely  her 
own  health,  but  the  well-being  of  the  race  —  justify  legisla- 
tion to  protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of 
man.  The  limitations  which  this  statute  places  upon  her 
contractual  powers,  upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer 
as  to  the  time  she  shall  labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for 
her  benefit,  but  also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many 
words  cannot  make  this  plainer.  The  two  sexes  differ  in 
structure  of  body,  in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each, 
in  the  amount  of  physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long- 
continued  labor,  particularly  when  done  standing,  the  influ- 
ence of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future  well-being  of  the 
race,  the  self-reliance  which  enables  one  to  assert  full  rights, 
and  in  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence." 
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Furthermore,  in  January,  1913,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  Kane 
(New  York  Law  Journal,  January  30,  1913),  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
mar,  sitting  at  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Second 
Judicial  District,  in  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  54- 
hour  law  for  women  in  factories,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  said : 

"An  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  interest  of  the  health, 
morals  or  safety  of  the  community  operates  within  the  field 
of  the  surrendered  rights  and  does  not  abridge  civil  liberty. 
*  *  *  The  development  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation,  the  pressure  of  women  and  children  entering  the 
industrial  field  in  competition  with  men  physically  better 
qualified  for  the  struggle,  has  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
conditions  and  terms  of  service  which  it  cannot  be  presumed 
they  would  freely  choose.  Their  liberty  to  contract  to  sell 
their  labor  may  be  but  another  name  for  involuntary  service 
created  by  existing  industrial  conditions.  A  law  which 
restrains  the  liberty  to  contract  may  tend  to  emancipate  them 
by  enabling  them  to  act  as  they  choose  and  not  as  competi- 
tive conditions  compel.  All  these  considerations  are  for  the 
Legislature,  and  for  the  Legislature  alone." 

Recommendations 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  provision  be 
adopted  exempting  the  canneries  from  the  operation  of  the  fifty- 
four  hour  law  for  women  (Subdivision  3  of  §  77)  : 

S,  A  female  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  may,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subdivision  three  of  section 
seventy-seven  of  this  chapter,  be  employed  in  canning  or 
preserving  perishable  products  in  fruit  and  canning  establish- 
ments between  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  and  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October  in  each  year  not  more  than  six  days  or  sixty 
hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day;  and  the  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  permitting  the  employment  of  women  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  and  upwards  on  such  work  in  such  estab- 
lishments between  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June  and  the  fifth 
day  of  August  in  each  year  not  more  than  six  days  or  sixty- 
six  hours  in  any  one  week  or  more  than  twelve  hours  in  any 
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one  day,  if  said  hoard  shall  find  that  such  employment  it 
required  hy  the  needs  of  such  indu^stry  and  can  he  permitted 
without  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  women  so  employed.* 

This  act  is  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  canning  establishments, 
including  the  canning  sheds. 

Special  Inspection  of  Canneeies 

We  have  no  fear  that  the  measures  we  recommend  for  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  in  the  canneries  will  be  impossible  of 
enforcement.  We  believe  that  our  recommendations  are  fair 
to  the  industry  and  that  if  enacted  into  law  will  be  observed. 
We  do  not  believe  that  since  conditions  have  been  fully  disclosed, 
any  local  court  or  jury  will  lightly  disregard  the  laws  the  legis- 
lature will  enact.  Public  sentiment  all  over  the  state  will  de- 
mand that  such  laws  be  enforced  promptly  and  effectively. 

To  secure  such  enforcement  we  recommend  that  during  the 
canning  season  a  special  squad  of  inspectors  be  organized  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  canneries, 
with  special  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
and  to  their  hours  of  labor. 

A  few  prosecutions  promptly  instituted  and  vigorously  pushed 
to  a  successful  termination  will  quickly  dispel  from  the  minds  of 
the  recalcitrant  few  the  idea  that  laws  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  canneries  are  "  dead  letters " 
and  need  not  be  obeyed. 

•  The  present  system  of  inspecting  a  cannery  once  a  year  can 
hardly  be  productive  of  results.  One  of  our  investigators  visited 
a  canning  factory  that  had  been  in  operation  for  six  years  and 
had  never  been  officially  inspected.  Another  small  cannery  was 
inspected  which  had  operated  for  ten  years  without  a  visit  from 
the  factory  inspector. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  under  these  circumstances  the  labor 
law  should  have  been  so  lightly  regarded  in  the  cannery  regions. 

Sanitaey  Conditions 

To  the  credit  of  the  canning  industry  of  this  state  it  must 
be  said  that  sanitary  conditions  in  the  canning  processes  are  usu- 
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ally  excellent.  Most  canners  take  every  reasonable  precaution 
to  guard  their  products  from  contamination.  The  pure  food 
law  provisions  against  the  use  of  artificial  preservatives  make  it 
impossible  to  can  products  that  have  begun  to  decay. 

Two  conditions  however  that  affect  the  workers  in  several 
canneries  should  be  noted,  namely,  inadequate  washing  facilities 
and  uncleanliness  of  water  closet  accommodations.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  of  such  conditions  in  any  cannery  and  they  should  be 
promptly  corrected. 

Housing  Conditions 

When  foreigners  are  brought  from  different  cities  to  be 
employed  in  rural  canning  factories,  housing  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  canners.  Usually  no  rent  is  charged  for 
these  living  quarters,  though  sometimes  a  very  nominal  sum 
is  paid  by  the  workers. 

The  types  of  buildings  found  in  use  were  tenement-buildings 
in  which  three  or  more  families  keep  house  independently, 
barracks-buildings  in  which  three  or  more  families  live  with  a 
common  cooking  place,  and  shacks,  separate  houses  in  which  not 
more  than  two  families  are  housed. 

These  tenements,  barracks  and  shacks  are  often  overcrowded, 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  there  is  no 
proper  privacy  and  they  are  kept  in  a  decidedly  unsanitary 
condition. 

At  present  the  labor  department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  con- 
ditions in  these  labor  camps  and  the  local  health  department  pays 
little  if  any  attention  to  them.  We  recommend  that  the  labor 
department  be  given  jurisdiction  over  the  conditions  in  labor 
camps  attached  to  factories  in  the  state,  including  those  main- 
tained in  connection  with  canneries,  and  that  certain  minimum 
requirements  as  to  sanitary  conditions  in  such  camps,  and  the 
healtlifulness  of  their  surroundings  be  incorporated  in  the  labor 
law  or  the  Industrial  Code.* 


•  Bill  No.   11,   Appendix  I. 
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V. 


CHILD  LABOK 

Two  of  tlie  greatest  evils  of  child  labor  in  this  state,  namely, 
the  employment  of  yoimg  children  in  cannery  sheds  and  in  tene- 
ment houses,  have  already  been  discussed  under  Manufacturing 
in  Tenements  and  The  Canneries.  This  section  of  the  report, 
therefore,  will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  employment  and 
necessary  protection  of  children  in  factories. 

In  this  matter  the  state  has  a  vital  concern,  for  there  are  now 
employed  in  its  factories  nearly  14,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  children  should  be  so  guarded  and  protected  by  the 
state  that  they  may  grow  up  into  strong  and  efficient  men  and 
women. 

Under  the  present  law  no  child  imder  fourteen  years  of  age 
is  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory;  and  no  child  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  is  permitted  to  be  employed  in  a  factory 
unless  an  employment  certificate  is  obtained  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  the  employment  of  the  child. 
This  certificate  is  granted  if  the  child  satisfies  the  requirements 
as  to  age,  physical  condition,  and  education. 

The  Physical  Requirements 

Before  1912  that  portion  of  the  law  requiring  a  physical 
examination  of  the  child  before  a  working  certificate  was  issued, 
provided  for  such  examination  only  in  doubtful  cases.  As  a 
result  the  Commission  found  many  sickly  children  working  in 
the  factories  of  the  state. 

The  commission  therefore  recommended  that  the  law  should 
be  so  amended  that  the  physical  fitness  of  every  child  applying 
for  an  employment  certificate  must  be  determined  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  local  department  or  board  of  health.  That  physician 
was  to  make  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  child,  to 
record  the  result  of  this  examination  on  a  blank  to  be  furnished 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  there  to  set 
forth  such  facts  concerning  the  physical  condition  and  history 
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of  the  child  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  might  require.  The 
local  health  department  or  officer  was  also  required  to  transmit  to 
the  state  department  of  labor  a  duplicate  record  of  the  physicial 
examination  of  all  those  children  to  whom  employment  certifi- 
cates were  issued. 

This  law  became  effective  on  October  1st,  1912.  Health  officers 
throughout  the  state  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  good  will  be 
accomplished  by  it.  The  percentage  of  rejections  for  physical 
unfitness  has  already  increased  largely  since  the  law  became 
operative.  No  longer  will  weak,  puny,  and  sickly  children  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  work  that  over-taxes  their  strength  and 
so  weakens  them  as  to  render  them  easy  victims  to  the  many 
diseases  that  find  their  prey  among  factory  workers.  The  proper 
enforcement  of  this  law  by  excluding  from  factory  work  all 
young  children  whose  family  history  shows  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis,  should  also  play  an  effective  part  in  the  war  that 
is  now  being  waged  for  the  eradication  of  that  disease. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  foregoing  amend- 
ment, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the  requirement 
for  the  physical  examination  of  children  should  be  still  further 
strengthened  in  these  two  particulars. 

1.  It  should  be  made  to  apply  to  mercantile  establishments 
as  well  as  to  factories. 

2.  The  local  health  department  or  offilcer  should  be  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Department  of  Labor  duplicate  records  of  the 
physical  examinations  of  children  whose  applications  for  working 
certificates  are  denied  because  of  physical  unfitness.  This  record 
would  be  of  great  value  for  statistical  purposes  and  should  result 
in  directing  attention  to  physical  ailments  of  children  seeking 
to  work  in  factories  and  stores.* 
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The  Educational  Requirement 

Testimony  has  been  presented  showing  the  meagerness  of  the 
educational  requirements  of  our  present  law.  The  statutes  pro- 
vide that  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  desires  to  leave 
school  to  work  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences 
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in  the  English  language,  must  have  received  instruction  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  and  geography,  and 
must  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic 
up  to  and  including  fractions. 

According  to  statements  made  to  the  Commission  this  pro- 
vision is  variously  construed  throughout  the  state  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  definite  standard  in  matters  of  school  grading.  It 
is  left  to  each  local  school  authority  to  determine  at  just  what 
point  in  the  school  curriculum  a  child  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

In  view  of  this  condition  it  has  been  urged  that  great  good 
would  come  from  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  state  wide 
standard.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  other  states,  and  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 
The  standard  proposed  for  this  state  is  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or 
school  equivalent  thereto,  or  of  the  parochial  school.  Children 
who  begin  school  at  seven  years  of  age  and  are  promoted  at  the 
normal  rate,  complete  the  sixth  year  of  regular  school  work  be- 
tween their  twelfth  and  thirteenth  birthdays.  Thus,  if  this 
standard  were  to  be  adopted  for  a  fourteen-year-old  child,  the 
state  would  be  requiring  only  what  is  being  regularly  accom- 
plished by  thousands  of  children  two  years  under  that  age.  Sev- 
eral cities  in  our  state  already  interpret  the  law  as  requiring  this 
standard. 

A  further  argument  in  favor  of  the  prolongation  of  school 
life  for  children  is  the  reduction  in  juvenile  delinquency  which 
this  extension  may  be  expected  to  bring  about.  The  recent 
investigation  of  the  federal  government  into  conditions  surround- 
ing wage  earners  in  the  United  States  included  a  special  study 
of  the  relation  between  working  children  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. One  chapter  of  this  report  concludes  with  the  following 
statement : 

"  Summing  up  the  results  of  the  discussion  to  this  point, 
it  is  found  that  the  working  children  contribute  to  the  ranks 
of  delinquency  a  slightly  larger  number  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  do  the  non-workers,  that  this  excess  appears 
in  offenses  of  every  kind,  whether  trivial  or  serious,  and 
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among  recidivists  even  more  markedly  than   among   first 
offenders." 

When  one  realizes  that  attendance  upon  our  elementary  schools 
constitutes  all  the  education  that  the  majority  of  our  wage  earners 
receive,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  minimum  of  six 
years  —  of  the  eight  years  of  work  which  these  schools  offer  —  is 
not  too  high  a  standard  for  the  state  of  New  York. 

Accordingly,  amendments  to  the  labor  law  and  to  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  are  recommended  to  accomplish  this  object. 
It  is  suggested  also  that  the  date  when  these  changes  are  to  be- 
come effective  shall  be  deferred  two  years  to  allow  school  authori- 
ties to  make  necessary  adjustments.* 

SupEBvisioN  OF  The  Issuance  of  Employment  Certificates 

Another  administrative  feature  brought  to  the  Commission's 
attention  is  the  need  for  supervision  in  the  issuance  of  employ- 
ment certificates  by  health  officers  throughout  the  state.  Under 
the  law,  children  who  desire  to  work  must  obtain  an  employment 
certificate  from  the  health  officer  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
they  reside.  The  law  prescribes  the  age  of  the  children,  and  the 
educational  and  physical  qualifications  which  they  must  meet  to 
receive  such  a  certificate.  It  is  evident  that  the  good  the  law 
seeks  to  accomplish  through  these  safeguards  may  be  nullified  by 
the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  the  official  issuing  the  certifi- 
cate. In  view  of  the  many  communities  in  which  these  certifi- 
cates are  issued  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  great  difference  has 
resulted  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  attention  given  to  this  matter. 
In  some  towns  the  health  of  the  children  who  apply  has  received 
little  or  no  attention;  in  others  improper  kinds  of  proof  of  the 
children's  ages  have  been  accepted;  and  still  in  others  the  test 
as  to  their  educational  proficiency  has  been  entirely  neglected. 

Furthermore,  the  announcements  of  changes  made  by  the  leg- 
islature in  the  law  frequently  reach  health  officers  by  mere  chance 
notice  of  them  in  the  newspapers.  Another  result  of  the  lack 
of  supervision  is  the  great  variety  of  forms  in  use  by  different 
officials.  Some  of  these  forms  are  excellent  and  carefully  pre- 
pared; while  others  are  out  of  date  because  of  changes  in  the 
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law,  or  fail  to  satisfy  fully  the  legal  requirements.  In  order 
to  protect  children  in  the  manner  in  which  the  law-makers  in- 
tended, the  Commission  feels  that  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  agency  most  closely  connected  with  working  children,  should 
be  assigned  the  definite  duty  of  supervising  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  by  the  local  health  ofiicers,  and  at  least 
for  smaller  places  the  duty  of  preparing  and  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary blanks  and  forms  needed  by  them  in  that  work.  To  the 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  also  be  given  the 
right  to  examine  the  records  of  any  local  health  department 
pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 

The  Physical  Examination  of  Childben  in  Factories 

The  Commission  has  previously  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  section  of  medical  inspection  in  the  state  department  of  labor, 
to  be  composed  of  four  medical  inspectors,  all  duly  licensed  physi- 
cians. With  this  machinery  it  is  now  possible  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  definite  recommendations  concerning  the  medical 
supervision  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  after 
they  have  been  granted  employment  certificates  and  are  actually 
engaged  in  factory  work. 

The  necessity  for  this  continued  supervision  of  the  child  after 
it  has  entered  the  ranks  of  industrial  workers  has  been  clearly 
emphasized  in  our  preliminary  report.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  state  has  performed  its  full  duty  by  issuing  an  employment 
certificate  permitting  a  young  child  of  fourteen  to  work  in  a 
factory,  if  after  that  it  entirely  disregards  the  child's  physical 
condition. 

Under  the  present  law,  after  an  employment  certificate  has 
once  been  issued,  the  medical  inspector  is  powerless  to  act  when 
he  finds  a  child  who  is  physically  unfit  working  in  a  factory. 

Dr.  Rogers,  the  medical  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
called  attention  to  the  following  striking  case: 

"I  found  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  old  in  a  pottery  factory 
who  had  not  recovered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He 
was  in  what  should  have  been  the  convalescent  stage  of 
typhoid  fever  and  should  have  been  at  home.  That  boy  was 
running  slips  in  the  pottery,  a  very  dirty  occupation,  and 
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putting  handles  on  to  the  cups.  The  boy  was  anemic  and 
absolutely  unfit  to  continue  at  work.  Yet  that  boy  was  legally 
employed  and  we  had  no  power  under  the  law  to  order  the 
boy  to  go  home." 

The  health  officer  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  testified  before  the 
Commission : 

"Our  experience  shows  that  a  great  number  of  children 
who  receive  employment  certificates  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16  are  just  about  inside  the  line  of  being  healthy,  but 
perhaps  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  of  work  will  place  them 
in  the  subnormal  class  again  so  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work.  We  believe  children  of  that  kind  should  be 
stopped  from  working." 

The  doctor  also  testified  that  he  examined  a  number  of  children 
in  factories  within  a  few  weeks  after  they  had  been  granted  em- 
ployment certificates,  and  found  that  ten  per  cent,  of  these  chil- 
dren were  physically  unfit  for  any  kind  of  factory  work.  To 
permit  these  children  to  continue  at  work  in  a  factory  means  the 
undermining  of  their  health  and  in  many  cases  causes  early  death. 

Of  course,  four  inspectors  with  their  many  other  duties  could 
not  attempt  to  make  a  physical  examination  even  once  a  year  of 
every  one  of  the  14,000  children  employed  in  factories.  We  ^would 
not,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  physical  examination  of  all 
fluch  children  be  made  mandatory.  We  believe  that  the  desired 
results  would  be  accomplished  if  the  medical  inspectors  of  the 
department  were  given  power  to  examine  any  child  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  employed  in  a  factory,  and  to  cancel  the 
working  certificate  of  any  child  found  physically  unfit  for  factory 
work.  The  medical  inspector  on  entering  the  factory  could  use 
his  discretion  as  to  what  children  he  thought  should  be  examined. 
The  trained  eye  of  a  physician  can  often  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  a  child  is  ill.  The  appearance  of  the  child,  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
workshop  would  all  be  factors  in  determining  what  children  should 
be  examined.  In  the  course  of  a  year  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
several  thousand  of  these  young  factory  workers  would  be  exam- 
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ined  and  that  a  great  many  of  them  who  were  found  physically 
unfit  would  be  prevented  from  continuing  at  work  that  overtaxed 
their  strength. 

Occupations  Dangebous  to  Health 

Closely  related  to  the  physical  examination  of  young  children 
in  factories  is  the  power  of  dismissing  a  child  from  employment 
deemed  dangerous  to  his  health.  There  are  very  many  cases  where 
the  child  is  physically  fit  for  general  factory  work,  but  where  the 
particular  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged  is  dangerous  to  his 
health. 

Our  statute  sets  forth  a  number  of  occupations  deemed  injurious 
to  health  in  which  the  employment  of  children  is  prohibited.  This 
list  is  inadequate,  for  it  fails  to  cover  many  dangerous  occupa- 
tions and  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  may  be  certain  processes  or 
methods  of  manufacturing  within  a  given  industry  not  on  the  pro- 
hibited list  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  minors  as  to 
demand  their  exclusion  therefrom. 

New  cases  are  constantly  coming  up  where  the  medical  in- 
spector is  powerless  to  act,  because  power  is  not  specifically 
granted  in  the  statute.  The  medical  inspector  called  the  follow- 
ing cases  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  in  his  testimony: 

"I  have  seen  several  boys  in  the  glass  blowing  industry 
legally  employed  and  yet  in  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
any  good  medical  man,  they  had  no  business  to  be  in  that 
place  at  all.  Large  quantities  of  fine  glass  dust  were  blowing 
around  in  the  air.  Yet  these  boys  were  working  there  legally. 
We  could  not  force  the  employer  to  remove  that  glass  dust ;  it 
was  not  created  by  machinery  and  we  could  not  force  the 
dismissal  of  the  boys  because  they  had  working  certificates 
and  were  legally  employed." 

"In  an  incandescent  mantle  factory  children  were  sitting 
in  a  frame  probably  20  x  30  feet  long,  lighted  with  gas  flames. 
The  frame  is  probably  6  or  7  feet  wide  and  these  children 
were  sitting  right  in  the  midst  of  escaping  illuminating  gas 
which  contains  large  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide  gas,  a 
most  dangerous  poison  because  it  destroys  the  blood  cells. 
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The  children  were  legally  employed  because  they  had  work- 
ing certificates,  yet  it  is  an  occupation  I  would  very  much 
hesitate  to  put  a  robust  man  in  to  work  at." 

In  addition  to  the  occupations  specifically  prohibited  in  the 
statute,  power  should  be  given  to  the  Industrial  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  specify  as  dangerous  to  health  particular 
trades,  occupations,  and  processes  of  manufacture,  or  particular 
methods  of  conducting  the  same,  and  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen  in  these  occupa- 
tions and  processes  of  manufacture.  The  practical  result  would  be 
that  if  a  medical  inspector  found  a  minor  under  sixteen  working 
under  imhealthful  conditions  he  could  demand  either  that  the  im- 
proper conditions  be  remedied,  or  the  process  of  manufacturing 
changed.  Failing  in  both  attempts,  he  would  report  the  case  to  the 
Industrial  Board,  who,  within  a  very  short  time,  would  adopt  a 
regulation  placing  that  occupation  or  process  of  manufacture  on 
the  list  of  prohibited  employments. 

In  most  cases  the  knowledge  that  the  Industrial  Board  had  this 
power  would,  on  demand,  bring  about  an  immediate  improvement 
in  the  unhealthful  conditions  and  the  removal  of  the  dangerous 
elements  complained  of.  In  any  event,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  legislature  every  time  a  new  case  of  an  unhealthful 
occupation  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  inspector.* 

Danqeeous  Machinery 

What  is  true  of  prohibited  employments  deemed  injurious  to 
the  health  of  minors  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  prohibition 
of  minors  from  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  dangerous 
machinery. 

The  law  now  specifies  in  detail  the  machines  which  a  child 
under  16  years  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate;  but  when  a 
child  is  found  working  at  a  dangerous  machine  not  specified  in 
the  statute,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  powerless  to  stop  that 
employment     The  result  is  that  we  find  many  cases  of  accidents 
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that  occur  to  children  while  operating  machines  not  specified  in 
the  statute.  A  number  of  such  cases  reported  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  within  the  past  six  months  follows : 

F.  S ,  male,  15,  roller  boy,  earning  $5.70  a  week,  work- 
ing on  French  drawing  frame.  Tried  to  fix  broken  end  on 
drawing  frame  and  index  finger,  right  hand,  was  caught  in 
the  porcupine  roller.  Flesh  on  finger  torn  away  by  porcupine 
teeth.    Will  probably  have  to  have  finger  amputated. 

J.  S ,  male,  14,  nail  sticker,  earning  $4  a  week,  oper- 
ating American  Lightning  Heeling  Machine.  A  nail  flew 
out  of  loader  as  nails  were  released.  Injured  boy  attempted 
to  brush  it  off  with  his  finger.  He  was  caught  by  descending 
drivers.  Bone  broken  in  forefinger  of  left  hand  between  let 
and  2nd  joints.     Flesh  cut  and  torn. 

F.  K. ,  male,  15,  earning  $3.50  a  week,  operating  Bal- 
ing Press.  Gearing  wheels  carefully  guarded.  Notwith- 
standing, he  stooped  and  placed  his  hands  under  the  guard 
to  the  gearing  wheels.  Lacerated  first  finger,  amputation 
2nd  and  3rd  finger  at  first  joint,  lacerated  middle  finger. 

E.   M ,  male,   16,   earning  $5.00  a  week,   operating 

Filling  Machine.  Cover  on  guard  over  revolving  cylinder 
was  removed  while  machine  was  in  motion  and  the  operator 
caught  his  hands  on  the  pins  of  the  cylinder.  Severe  lacera- 
tion of  two  fingers  of  left  hand  and  of  wrist ;  one  finger  was 
partly  amputated. 

M.  C— — ,  female,  14,  earning  $3.00  a  week,  operating 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine.  Was  waiting  for  work  to  be 
given  her  and  took  up  a  screw  driver  and  was  scraping  around 
with  it;  she  put  her  foot  on  starting  lever  and  drew  in  the 
screw  driver,  also  her  finger.  First  finger  of  left  hand  was 
smashed  and  apparently  broken  and  was  later  taken  off  at 
the  first  joint. 

These  cases  are  but  typical  of  many  annually  reported  to  the 
labor  department,  of  accidents  to  children  while  they  were  oper- 
ating machines  not  specified  in  the  statute.  The  remedy  is  plain* 
In  addition  to  naming  specific  machines  that  a  child  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  operate,  the  statute  should  contain  a  broad  pro- 
vision forbidding  any  child  under  sixteen  years  to  operate  or  to 
assist  in  operating  any  dangerous  machine  or  machinery,  and 


permitting  the  Industrial  Board  to  determine  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations what  machines  are  dangerous.  In  a  very  short  time 
there  would  be  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  and  regulations  on 
the  subject  which  could  from  time  to  time  be  readily  augmented 
or  altered. 

If,  for  instance,  an  inspector  should  find  a  child  under  sixteen 
years  operating  a  dangerous  machine  not  specified  in  the  statute 
he  would  immediately  report  the  fact  to  the  Industrial  Board. 
In  the  meantime  the  inspector  by  calling  attention  to  the  board's 
powers  would  probably  secure  an  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
child  from  the  dangerous  employment  or  in  any  event,  the  board 
in  a  very  short  time  would  add  that  machine  to  the  list  of  those 
at  which  the  employment  of  a  child  is  prohibited.  As  the  law 
is  to-day,  no  one  cares  to  go  to  the  legislature  for  an  amendment 
to  the  statute  every  time  a  new  type  of  dangerous  machine  is 
discovered.* 

Jurisdiction   Over   Prosecutions   for    Violation    of   Child 
Labor  and  Compulsory  Education  Laws 

The  Commission  has  been  urged  to  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Court  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  to  include  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  law 
and  compulsory  education  law  of  the  state. 

At  present  such  prosecutions  must  be  begun  in  the  Magistrates' 
Court  and  continued  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  if  the 
magistrate  finds  the  evidence  sufficient  to  hold  the  defendant  for 
trial  in  the  higher  court. 

By  the  proposed  arrangement  all  such  cases  would  be  heard 
immediately  in  the  Children's  Court.  In  favor  of  this  change  it 
is  argued  that  since  the  children  are  frequently  witnesses  in  trials 
they  are  now  subject  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  court 
room  in  which  criminal  cases  of  all  kinds  are  heard.  It  is  urged 
also  that  it  is  altogether  logical  that  a  Children's  Court  should 
hear  cases  where  children  are  sinned  against  as  well  as  the  cases 
in  which  they  are  sinners. 

•  Bill  26,  Appendix   L 
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This  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Court  has 
been  opposed  hj  many,  because  that  court  would  then  cease  to  be 
what  its  name  implies.  They  argue  that  such  an  extension  of 
jurisdiction  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  upon  which 
these  courts  have  been  created,  which  is  that  they  shall  deal 
exclusively  with  youthful  misconduct;  and  that  it  would  bring 
questions  of  criminality  into  the  Children's  Court,  which  legis- 
lation has  in  the  past  sought  zealously  to  exclude. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such  a  proposed  extension  of 
jurisdiction  would  not  be  wise  at  this  time.  The  Children's 
Court  in  this  state  is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  is  still 
struggling  against  too  many  difficulties,  to  perform  the  additional 
work  that  would  be  thrust  upon  it  by  the  proposed  measure. 
Even  now  it  is  unable  to  do  properly  the  work  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  do.  The  Manhattan  court  has  about  10,000  children  each 
year  arraigned  before  it;  and  even  with  the  improvements  that 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  way  of  building  facilities  and  in 
the  number  of  probation  officers,  the  court  will  still  be  handi- 
capped in  its  work  for  some  time  to  come.  No  extension  of  the 
court's  work,  even  assuming  that  it  is  desirable,  could  wisely  be 
made  for  at  least  three  or  four  years. 

We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  child  witnesses  from  any  contaminating  influences  in  the 
court  room.  It  is  simple  to  do  this  both  in  the  Magistrates' 
Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  by  keeping  the 
children  in  a  separate  room  until  they  are  called  as  witnesses. 
We  recommend  that  this  step  be  taken  at  once.  It  could  also  be 
arranged  that  the  cases  in  which  children  are  witnesses  be  tried 
on  a  special  day. 

The  Enfobcbment  of  the  Chiu)  Labob  Law 

To  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  throughout 
the  state,  all  the  energies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be 
directed.  Much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  city  of  New  York;  but  a  great  deal  still  remains 
to  be  done  through  the  rest  of  the  state.  Prosecutions  for  viola- 
tion of  the  child  labor  law  in  cities  up-state  are  not  as  frequent 
as  the  conditions  demand. 
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A  table  is  attached  of  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  from  October 
1st,  1911,  to  September  30th,  1912.  This  table  shows  the  differ- 
ence in  results  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  rest  of 
the  state. 
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The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inspectors  in  cities 
up-state  are  not  doing  their  full  duty  in  connection  with  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law.  Only  recently  a  factory  inspector  in 
Syracuse  gave  us  the  astounding  information  that  if  he  found 
a  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  employed  in  a  factory  after 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  violation  of  law,  he  would  not  prose- 
cute the  employer,  but  would  simply  notify  the  Albany  office  of 
the  Labor  Department  A  notice  would  then  be  sent  directing 
the  owner  to  cease  the  illegal  employment.  The  inspector  would 
visit  the  premises  a  few  days  later  and  unless  he  found  that  same 
child  again  employed  after  5  o'clock  in  violation  of  the  law,  no 
proceedings  would  be  instituted  against  the  employer. 

Of  course  such  procedure  is  absurd.  It  simply  fosters  con- 
tempt and  indifference  for  the  law.  That  is  not  the  procedure 
adopted  by  the  labor  department  in  New  York  City,  and  it  should 
not  be  countenanced  anywhere  in  the  state. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  special  counsel  assigned  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
cases  in  cities  up-state,  whereas  there  is  one  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Commission  has  recommended  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  assistant  counsel  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  whose  headquarters  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  or  in 
such  other  city  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  may  direct 

Continuation  Schools 

Owing  to  the  limitation  of  time  placed  upon  our  work  we  have 
necessarily  been  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  matters  that  are 
directly  concerned  with  health  and  safety.  We  feel,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  this  portion  of  our  report 
without  referring  briefly  to  what  we  consider  one  of  the  most 
crying  needs  in  our  present  industrial  system,  the  continued  edu- 
cation of  children  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age. 
In  our  preliminary  report  we  said : 

"  Under  our  present  economic  system,  children  often  begin 
their  life  of  toil  at  an  early  age,  but  this  evil  certainly  does 
not  lessen  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  for  their 
education.     Modern  factory  conditions  undoubtedly  deaden 
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in  the  great  majority  of  cases  whatever  intellectual  interest 
the  child  may  have.  It  is  for  these  young  workers  that  we 
must  plan,  and  provide  with  even  greater  care  than  for  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  continue  at  school." 

If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  European  countries 
we  must  provide  as  they  are  doing  for  this  continued  education. 
We  strongly  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
departments  of  education,  state  and  local,  and  hope  that  continua- 
tion-schools for  children  who  have  gone  to  work,  will  soon  be  a 
reality. 

Summary 

For  protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  young  children  em- 
ployed in  the  factories  of  the  state  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  remedial  legislation: 

1.  That  the  present  requirement  for  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination before  an  employment  certificate  is  issued,  which  now 
applies  only  to  factories,  be  extended  also  to  mercantile 
establishments. 

2.  That  every  local  health  board  be  required  to  transmit  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  duplicate  records  of  all  physical  ex- 
aminations, including  the  records  of  children  whose  applications 
for  employment  certificates  were  rejected  because  of  physical 
unfitness. 

3.  That  instead  of  the  present  vague  and  indefinite  educational 
requirement  for  employment  certificates,  there  be  adopted  a  uni- 
form standard ;  that  is,  the  completion  of  the  first  six  years  of  the 
public  elementary  school,  or  school  equivalent  thereto,  or  of  the 
parochial  school. 

4.  That  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  have  supervision  over 
the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  by  health  departments  in 
the  different  cities  and  that  the  department  shall  furnish  uniform 
blanks  and  forms  to  be  used  by  each  local  health  department. 

5.  That  power  be  given  to  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  examine  any  child  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory  and  to  cause  the 
cancellation  of  the  employment  certificate  of  any  such  child  who 
is  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  factory  work. 
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6.  That  the  Industrial  Board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  specifying  from  time  to  time  trades,  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  occupations  deemed  injurious  to  health,  and 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  all  such  occupations. 

7.  That  there  be  added  to  the  present  statute  specifying  danger- 
ous machines  which  children  are  not  permitted  to  operate,  a  broad 
provision  prohibiting  any  child  from  operating  any  dangerous 
machine,  and  leaving  power  to  the  Industrial  Board  from  time 
to  time  to  specify  such  machines. 

We  also  recommend : 

1.  A  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  in  all 
the  cities  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  New  York  City. 

2.  That  children  who  attend  as  witnesses  in  criminal  courts 
on  the  trials  of  cases  involving  prosecution  for  violation  of  the 
child  labor  law  and  of  the  compulsory  education  law  be  kept  in  a 
separate  room  until  their  cases  are  called  and,  if  practicable,  that 
their  cases  be  heard  on  special  days. 

3.  That  the  entire  matter  of  the  continued  education  of  young 
children,  after  they  begin  work,  be  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  various  departments  of  education  both  of  the  state  and  of  its 
individual  communities. 
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VI. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES 

None  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Commission  has 
shown  conditions  more  dangerous  to  health  and  public  welfare 
than  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  the  factories  of  the 
State.  Conditions  of  life  were  revealed  which  seemed  certain 
not  only  to  destroy  the  health  of  the  women  employed  at  night, 
but  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  young  children  de^ 
pendent  upon  them  for  nourishment  and  care. 

For  instance,  in  one  large  industrial  plant  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  from  130  to  140  women  were  found  at  work  on 
night  shift.  They  were  employed  for  ten  hours  on  five  nights 
of  each  week,  from  7  p.  m.  to  5 :30  a.  m.,  with  a  break  of  half 
an  hour  at  midnight.  The  output  of  this  factory  is  twine  made 
from  hemp  and  the  work  involves  exposure  to  much  dust,  great 
noise,  and,  in  some  rooms,  great  heat.  The  married  women  who 
worked  at  night  had  on  an  average  about  four  and  one-half  hours 
of  sleep  in  the  day  time;  they  prepared  three  meals  each  day, 
including  breakfast  which  had  to  be  made  ready  immediately 
after  the  night's  work.  They  also  did  all  the  washing  for  their 
families.  Many  of  them  returned  to  their  homes  after  ten  hours 
of  work  at  night  in  the  dust  and  roar  of  the  twine  factory,  to 
nurse  their  babies  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day  time. 

The  lack  of  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  night  work 
of  women  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  in  the  factories  of 
New  York  State  in  particular  gives  special  value  to  this  investi- 
gation by  the  Commission,  and  makes  it  desirable  to  set  forth 
the  facts  in  some  detail. 
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The  Danoeb  to  Health  from  Night  Work 

The  twine  works  were  repeatedly  visited  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission, both  at  night  and  during  the  day  and  individual  reports 
were  secured,  giving  the  personal  histories  of  one  hundred  of  the 
women  who  worked  on  night  shift. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  night  workers  is  thus  described: 

"  Most  of  the  women  on  the  night  shift  are  married,"  says 
the  investigator.  "  The  appearance  of  the  women  workers 
is  very  disheartening.  They  are  stolid,  worn  looking,  and 
pale.  Their  clothes,  faces,  and  hands  are  covered  with  oil 
and  hemp  dust." 

And  again: 

"The  women  as  a  whole  were  a  disheartening  group,  in 
their  oily,  dust  laden  clothes,  with  drawn  white  faces  and 
stooping  gait." 

The  special  investigators  report  that  of  the  one  hundred  women, 
whose  personal  histories  were  secured,  95  were  Polish.  There 
were  80  women  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  these 
one  hundred  women  62  were  anemic,  57  complained  of  backache, 
and  53  of  headache.  In  77  cases  menstrual  periods  were  regular; 
in  24  not  regular  (8  pregnant).     All  operatives  worked  standing. 

These  observations  agree  with  the  findings  of  all  previous  in- 
vestigators who  have  studied  the  industrial  night  work  of  women.* 
The  publication  of  the  results  of  these  studies  by  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  1903  was  so  convincing  as  to 
the  injurious  effect  of  night  work,  that  three  years  later  an  inter- 
national treaty  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at  night  was 
signed  by  fourteen  European  nations, — an  epoch  making  event 
which  will  be  described  more  fully  later  in  this  report. 

The  authorities  all  agree  that  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period 
women  who  are  employed  at  night  or  until  late  evening  hours 
suffer  from  all  those  symptoms  which  mark  lowered  vitality,  if 
not  actual  disease,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  anemia, 
and  weakness  of  the  female  functions. 

Experimentation  upon  animals  has  shown  that  in  extreme  cases 
death  results  far  more  quickly  from  continuous  loss  of  sleep  than 
from  starvation.  Thus  a  special  investigation  shows  that  though 
puppies  can  live  without  food  for  twenty  days  and  recover  after 
careful  feeding,  the  loss  of  four  to  ^ve  days'  sleep  results  in 
death.f  It  has  also  been  shown  that  animals  kept  in  the  dark 
without  sunlight  suffer  a  loss  of  the  red  coloring  matter  in  the 

•  Night  Work  of  Women  In  Industry,  Reports  on  Its  importance  and  legal 
regrulation.    Preface  by  Prof.   E.  Bauer.   Jena,  1903. 
t  Sleep,  by  M.  de  Manaceine,  London,  1897. 
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blood.  The  same  is  found  true  of  night-workers  who  are  deprived 
of  sunlight ;  impoverished  blood  is  one  of  the  main  symptoms. 
This  fact  was  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  800  bakers  by  the 
investigators  of  the  Commission,  described  in  its  Preliminary 
Report.  Night  work  was  found  to  increase  their  morbidity  and 
mortality,  as  well  as  to  upset  all  the  normal  habits  of  social  life.* 
The  chief  danger  of  health  from  night  work  is  thus  due  to  the 
inevitable  lack  of  sleep  and  sunlight.  Recuperation  from  fatigue 
takes  place  fully  only  in  sleep,  and  best,  in  sleep  at  night.  Hence, 
night  work  is,  in  a  word,  against  nature.  When  exhausting 
factory  work  fills  the  night,  and  household  work  most  of  the  day, 
health  must  inevitably  be  sacrificed. 

^  This  injury  to  health  is  all  the  greater,  because  sleep  lost  at 
night  by  working  women  is  never  fully  made  up  by  day.  For  in 
the  first  place,  sleep  in  the  day  time  is  not  equal  in  recuperative 
power  to  sleep  at  night.  Dr.  Epstein  says,  inJiis  work  on  the 
"  Diseases  of  Bakers  " :  "  Doctors  and  experts  on  hygiene  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  sleep  at  night  can  in  nowise  be  re- 
placed by  sleep  in  the  day  time.^f  Various  other  medical 
authorities  confirm  this  opinion.  Morover,  quiet  and  privacy  for 
sleep  by  day  is  almost  impossible  to  secure.  Upon  returning  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  at  dawn  the  workers  can  snatch  at 
most  only  a  few  hours'  rest. 

We  have  seen  that  the  married  women  who  worked  on  night 
shift  had  on  an  average  only  about  four  and  one-half  hours  of 
sleep  in  the  day  time. 

"  The  hours  of  sleep  varied  with  the  individual,"  continues 
the  investigator.  "  Some  slept  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  for  a  time  in  the  afternoon ;  others  slept  at  inter\^als 
of  about  an  hour  each  during  the  day.  They  all  slept  in 
bedrooms  which  had  been  occupied  during  the  night  by  hus- 
band and  children." 

Forty-eight  of  the  women  worked  at  night  in  the  spinning  room 
of  the  mill,  thirty  in  the  balling  room,  twenty-two  in  the  preparing 
room.     Of  the  conditions  of  work  the  investigators  say: 

"  Dust  is  the  predominating  evil."  Again :  "  There  is 
considerable  dust  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  mill.     This  dust 

BalJe^e's^Sirgak^^sTn'  iJeWor^Tl^y^^^^"'    ^^'    ^^^^^^^    "^^    ^^^^^   on 
Epstein.    Handbuch  der  Arbeiterkrankheiten,  1908. 
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is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  raw  product,  hemp.  It  fills 
the  preparing  room  where  the  hemp  bales  are  opened  and 
the  hemp  prepared.  *  *  *  The  dust  in  this  department  is 
so  thick  that  the  clothes  and  caps  of  the  women  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  it."  * 

Of  the  noise  in  which  the  women  work,  the  investigator  says : 

"  The  clatter  of  the  machinery  here  is  so  frightful  that  a 
voice  can  hardly  be  heard  below  a  shriek.  *  ♦  *  The  intense 
noise  of  the  machinery  must  have  some  effect  on  hearing  and 
the  nervous  system.  The  investigator  had  ringing  in  her 
ears  and  was  somewhat  deafened  when  she  went  from  the 
spinning  room  into  the  office.  *  *  ♦  The  night  matron  said 
she  could  not  stay  as  long  as  the  investigators  did  in  the 
spinning  room  because  she  couldn't  stand  the  noise,  but  that 
the  Poles  were  used  to  it." 

Besides  noise  and  dust,  some  of  the  workers  are  subjected  while 
at  work  to  great  heat.  "  The  spinning  room  in  the  basement  is 
eight  or  nine  feet  high.  On  hot  days  it  must  be  a  veritable 
inferno."  "  The  watchman  says  that  on  very  hot  nights,  the 
temperature  on  the  top  floor  is  108  degrees  F.,"  writes  the  investi- 
gator quoted  above. 

The  wages  earned  were  as  follows : 

One-third  of  the  women  earned  from  $7  to  $7.99  a  week,  an- 
other third  earned  from  $8  to  $10  (28  earned  from  $8  to  $8.99, 
and  6  from  $9  to  $10).  Only  one  woman  made  $12  a  week ;  11 
women  made  as  little  as  from  $6  to  $7.  The  remaining  23  re- 
ceived varying  wages,  so  that  an  average  could  not  be  accurately 
taken. 

Most  of  the  100  women  specially  investigated  were  married. 
There  were  18  unmarried  and  5  widowed.  Of  the  82  married  or 
widowed  nightworkers,  75  had  children.  Of  the  children  24  were 
infants  under  one  year,  19  between  one  and  two  years,  18  between 
two  and  three  years,  17  between  three  and  four  years  and  19  be- 
tween four  and  five  years.  There  were  43  children  between  five 
and  ten  years  of  age.  In  many  cases  the  mothers  explained  that 
they  worked  at  night  though  they  found  the  labor  exhausting,  in 

*  Since  the  visit  of  the  Commission,  we  are  Informed  that  a  contract  has 
been  closed  by  the  management  to  Install  dust-removing  apparatus  for  the 
various  machines. 
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order  that  they  might  nurse  or  take  care  of  their  children  in  the 
day  time.  "  N.  W.  wants  to  work  at  night  on  account  of  her  baby 
which  she  is  nursing."  "  N.  D.  wants  to  do  night  work  on  ac- 
count of  baby."  "  N.  T.  is  nursing  her  baby  now  and  would 
rather  work  nights  so  that  she  can  feed  the  baby  in  the  day  time ;" 
such  are  the  repeated  reports  of  the  investigators.  Only  a  few  of 
the  women  seemed  to  realize  that  this  combination  might  prove 
disastrous. 

"  Mrs.  M.  N changed  from  night  to  day  work,  because 

it  took  all  her  strength  to  stay  up  all  day  besides.  Now 
working  days  she  gets  up  and  dresses,  and  cares  for  all  the 
children  before  she  goes  to  work. 

"Another  woman  says  she  did  not  like  night  work.  It 
was  too  hard.  Quit  three  weeks  ago.  *I  used  to  be  cross 
to  my  children  when  I  worked  nights,  because  I  was  so  tired 
all  the  time.' " 

Even  without  night  work  it  has  been  shown  that  the  return  of 
married  women  to  factory  work  after  childbirth  increases  the 
mortality  of  infants.  Indeed,  owing  to  complex  causes  a  much 
higher  death  rate  of  infants  exists  in  such  manufacturing  towns  as 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  Biddeford,  Maine,  than  in  non- 
manufacturing  towns.     The  following  table  shows  this  fact: 

The  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  per  100  deaths 
at  all  ages  was,  in  the  year  1910  as  follows  :* 

Boston 19 

Chicago 21 

New  York  City 21 

Biddeford 27 

Lowell 29 

Lawrence 35 

Holyoke 35 

Fall  River. 39 

In  1910  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  per 
1,000  births  in  the  selected  cities,  was  as  follows  :f 

New  York  City i25 

Boston 226 

frbid.  p    18. 
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Philadelphia 138 

Lawrence 167 

New  Bedford 177 

Holyoke 213 

LoweU 231 

What  must  be  the  result  when  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  labor 
of  mothers,  the  factory  night  work  of  mothers  is  added  ? 

Ignorant  women  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  realize  the  dangers 
not  only  to  their  own  health  but  to  that  of  the  next  generation 
from  such  inhuman  usage.  But  it  is  precisely  to  prevent  such 
conditions  of  toil  as  threaten  the  welfare  of  society  that  labor  laws 
are  designed.  These  instances  show  the  urgent  need  of  providing 
by  law  an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night  for  women  who  work  in 
factories. 

The  twine  factory  is  not  the  only  establishment  in  New  York 
State  that  employs  women  on  regular  night  shift.  It  has  been  here 
described  at  some  length  both  because  it  shows  the  practices  which 
obtain  without  a  legal  prohibition  of  night  work,  and  also  because 
no  such  detailed  information  regarding  women's  night  work  in 
other  establishments  is  available. 

The  "Commission  heard  evidence  also  as  to  the  custom  of  employ- 
ing women  on  night  shifts  in  other  industries.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  certain  textile  mills  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  women  work 
from  7 :00  p.  m.  until  6 :00  a.  m.  on  five  nights  in  the  week.  In 
New  York  'City  certain  candy  factories  employ  regular  night  shifts 
of  women  on  five  nights  of  the  week  during  December. 

The  Danger  to  Health  fkom  Late  Overtime  Evening  AYork 

The  preceding  examples  illustrate  the  dangers  of  a  regular  night 
shift.  But  far  more  usual  than  the  all-night  shift  is  employment 
"  overtime  "  until  late  at  night.  In  many  trades  employees  are  re- 
quired to  work  many  hours  after  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
day's  work,  a  practice  which  subjects  women  already  fatigued  to 
the  added  strain  of  night  employment.  A  detailed  study  of  book- 
binding in  New  York  City  carried  on  during  the  last  few  years 
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has  just  been  published.*     The  hours  of  labor  were  reported  of 
women  working  in  208  binderies  employing  5,689  women. 

"Few  binderies  (not  more  than  two  or  three),"  says  the 
report,  "  have  regular  night  shifts  for  women  who  begin  work 
in  the  evening  without  having  worked  during  the  day.  In 
a  far  greater  number,  girls  who  work  during  the  day  stay  on 
through  the  night  hours.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  actual  instances 
of  overtime  work  demonstrate  that  the  prescribing  of  a  def- 
inite rest  period  during  definite  hours  of  the  night  is  essential 
to  prevent  the  joining  together  of  two  working  days  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight." 

Thus,  for  instance,  one  girl  of  23  worked  from  8.30  a.  m.  until 
5:30  the  next  morning. 

"  She  was  employed  to  fill  the  boxes  of  a  gathering  machine 
in  a  magazine  bindery.  She  worked  from  8 :30  a.  m.  until 
6 :30  p.  M.,  with  a  half  hour  at  noon.  She  began  again  at 
6:30  p.  M.  and  worked  until  midnight.  After  a  recess  of 
thirty  minutes  she  continued  her  day's  task  until  5 :30  a.  m. 
At  the  time  of  this  employment  the  New  York  law  permitted 
a  twelve-hour  day,  and  since  the  employment  of  women  at 
night  was  not  prohibited,  a  working  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
was  legal,  for  with  the  stroke  of  the  clock  at  midnight  a 
twelve-hour  day  ended  and  another  twelve-hour  day  night 
began.  In  the  case  of  this  girl,  not  the  long  hours  of  work, 
but  the  fact  that  fourteen  hours  instead  of  twelve  preceded 
midnight  was  a  violation  of  the  law." 

Under  the  present  fifty-four  hour  law,  which  allows  a  worfa'ng 
day  of  only  ten  hours,  the  lack  of  a  legal  closing  hour  would  pre- 
sumably allow  the  employment  of  a  woman  ten  hours  before  and 
ten  hours  after  midnight.  This  is  a  stretch  of  twenty  working 
hours,  practically  continuous,  but  falling  on  two  calender  days. 

In  152  cases,  instances  of  illegal  overtime  were  found  among 
the  bindery  workers  in  42  binderies.  In  eighteen  per  cent,  of  these 
cases— almost  one  in  every  five— work  continued  until  10  p.  m.  or 
much  later  at  night,  in  addition  to  the  day's  work. 

"  Several  flagrant  cases  were  included  in  this  last  group. 
One  reported  work  until  12 :30  a.  m.  ;  three  until  1 :00  a.  m.  ; 

.^♦*^°7*fP   *"  ^^^  Bookbinding  Trade,   Chap.   VI;   by  Mary  Van  Kleeok    Sao 
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two  until  3 :00  a.  m.  ;  one  until  5 :30  a.  m.  ;  one  until  8 :00 
A.  M. ;  and  one  until  9 :00  a.  m.  In  every  one  of  these  cases 
the  girl  had  gone  to  work  in  the  morning,  had  worked 
through  the  day  and  evening  until  after  midnight. 

"  The  detailed  reports  of  working  days  longer  than  twelve 
hours,"  says  the  report,  "  show  appalling  conditions.  These 
hours  represent  actual  working  time,  after  deducting  the 
length  of  noon  hours  and  the  time  allowed  for  supper.  In 
four  positions  the  day  was  1214  hours  long;  in  seven,  121/^; 
in  three,  12% ;  in  nine,  13 ;  in  one,  131/4 ;  in  two  14 ;  in  two, 
I5I/2 ;  in  two  16 ;  in  two  18 ;  in  one,  19^/2 ;  in  one,  21^^  ;  and 
in  one,  22." 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  its  report  upon  wage- 
earning  women*  confirms  our  foregoing  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  these  excessive  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  bookbinder ies.  In 
one  bookbinding  establishment  in  New  York  City  agents  of  the 
government  found  girls  employed  overtime  from  16  to  24^4  con- 
tinuous hours,  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week,  during  a  period 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  weeks. 

The  Commission  found  instances  of  extreme  overtime  work  by 
women  in  the  canneries.  Here  the  employment  of  many  women 
from  the  morning  of  one  day  until  after  midnight,  or  even  until 
dawn  of  the  next  day  is  proved  by  the  employer's  written  records. 

The  time  sheets  of  one  factory  for  July  11th,  12  th,  and  13  th, 
were  put  in  evidence  at  a  hearing  held  by  the  Commission  at 
Auburn,  'N.  Y.,  on  August  14th,  1912.  This  establishment  packs 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  on  the  busiest  pack  employs  from  150 
to  200  people.     About  75  are  women.     One  of  these  women  was 

a  Mrs.  D. The  overtime  hours,  incredibly  long,  which  she 

worked  were  clearly  proved. 

The  counsel  for  the  Commission  examined  the  manager  of  the 
factory : 

"  Q.  According  to  your  time  sheet  which  you  have  pro- 
duced of  July  10th,  1912,  which  is  Wednesday,  Mrs.  D 

began  work  at  6 :45  in  the  morning  that  day ;  is  that  right  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  she  finished  at  2:30  the  following  morning?  A. 
Yes. 

*  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the  United 
States.  Vol.  V.  p.  205.  Senate  Document  No.  645,  61st  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
1910. 
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Q.  Working  19%  hours?  A.  Of  course  she  had  l/^  hour 
out  for  lunch  and  supper  that  we  gave  her." 

♦♦*♦*** 

"Q.  You  produce  the  time  sheet  for  the  date  of  July  11, 

1912,  and  I  find  the  same  Mrs.  D ,  that  is  the  same  one, 

is  it?    A.  Yes;  16  hours. 

"  And  she  began  that  morning  at  a  quarter  of  seven  and 
stopped  at  12  o'clock,  and  she  began  at  1  o'clock  — that  was 
her  lunch  hour  ?    A.  Yes ;  she  had  an  hour  out. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  for  that  hour  ?    A.  l^o. 

Q.  Then  she  stopped  at  6  and  started  at  7;  you  didn't 
pay  for  that  hour  ?    A.  No. 

^  Q.  She  stopped  at  a  quarter  of  one  in  the  morning  ?     A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  worked  16  hours  that  day?    A.  Yes." 
*  ♦  *  ♦  *  *  * 

"  Have  you  got  July  13,  Mrs.  D ?     She  began  that 

morning,  according  to  your  sheet,  at  a  quarter  to  seven, 
stopped  at  12,  began  at  one  in  the  afternoon  and  stopped 
work  at  6,  stopped  at  6  and  began  at  7  and  worked  until  a 
quarter  of  two  the  following  morning;  17  hours  during  the 
day,  actual  work,  taking  out  at  her  own  expense  one  hour  for 
lunch  and  one  hour  for  supper  ?    A.  Yes." 

Other  women  were  employed  in  the  same  factory  for  hours 
equally  long.  This  fact  was  shown  by  the  employer's  own  time 
sheets.  From  these  it  was  found  that  on  July  11th,  from  among 
55  women  workers,  one-half  (27)  worked  until  after  11  p.  m.,  most 
of  them  continuously  from  6  or  7  a.  m.,  with  an  hour  out  for 
dinner  and  supper  at  their  own  expense.  Of  the  27  women  who 
worked  until  late  at  night, 

15  worked  until  after  11  p.  m., 
2  worked  until  midnight  or  12 :30  a.  m., 
4  worked  until  between  1  and  2  a.  m., 
6  worked  until  2  a.  m.  or  later. 

The  women  who  did  not  finish  until  1  or  2  a.  m.,  were  employed 
from  16  to  17  hours  out  of  the  24. 

The  time  sheets  show  that  on  the  next  day,  July  12th,  the  night 
work  dropped  off  somewhat,  yet  12  women  out  of  the  55  worked 
later  than  10  p.  m. 
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On  the  third  day,  July  13th,  32  or  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
women  worked  late  at  night  again.  23  of  them  worked  until  be- 
tween 1  and  2  a.  m.;  5  of  them  worked  until  between  2  and 
3  A.  M.  On  this  day  again  these  women  were  employed  from  1 6 
to  17  hours. 

Instances  may  be  further  cited  showing  also  the  duration  of 
night  work  done  overtime  in  the  laundries  of  New  York  City.  Tn 
February,  1912,  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  into  the  causes  of  a  strike  of  laundry  employees.  At  a 
number  of  hearings,  these  employees  testified  under  oath  in  regard 
to  their  hours  of  labor.  Testimony  was  given  showing  that  work 
often  continued  until  midnight  and  occasionally  until  1  a.  m. 
The  three  schedules  following,  of  long  weeks  reported  in  the  steno- 
graphic minutes  of  evidence,  while  not  necessarily  typical,  never- 
theless illustrate  to  what  extremes  the  night  work  of  women  in 
laimdries  may  be  carried  when  there  is  no  legal  closing  hour : 


Day 

of 


Monday  .  .  . 
Tuesday  .  .   . 
Wednesday  . 
Thursday  .  . 
Friday  .  .  .  . 
Saturday  .  . 


Woman  who  has 
worked  two  yrs. 
in  laundries. 

▲.  M.     P.  M. 

12—12 
»-ll.» 
^-  9.» 
»-7 
9—  6.30 


Woman  who  has 

worked  five  yrs. 

in  laundries. 

▲.  M-     P.  M. 

12-12 
»-11.30 
»-9 
>— 7 
»-6 


Woman  who  has 
worked  eleven  yrs. 
in  laundries. 

A-  M-     P-  M. 

T— » 

a-ll 
^-8 
9—  7.30 
9-6 


In  many  other  occupations  also  employment  overtime  often 
occurs  until  late  at  night.  This  is  especially  the  case,  although  to  a 
less  degree  than  in  the  binderies  and  laundries,  during  the  fall 
months  in  factories  that  supply  the  Christmas  market,  notably  in 
candy  and  paper  box  manufactories.  Overtime  is  usual  too, 
through  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  clothing  and  stitching  trades, 
and  also  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments. 

The  Danger  to  Morals 

Besides  the  injuries  to  health  from  the  all  night  shift  and  the 
late  overtime  night  work  of  women,  it  has  universally  been  found 
that  such  work  renders  women  liable  to  unusual  moral  dangers  and 
temptations.  When  women  are  dismissed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  or  at  dawn,  they  face  the  possibility  of  insult  or  attack  on 
the  streets.     Those,  mor^vec.  who  are  living  away  from  home  find 
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it  difficult  to  obtain  respectable  boarding  places  to  which  they  may 
return  after  midnight. 

The  Proposed  Law 

The  Commission  recommends  that  night  work  of  women  in 
the  factories  and  workshops  of  this  state  be  at  once  prohibited. 
It  finds  that  such  work  is  imnecessary  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  and  indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare; 
for  it  is  dangerous  to  health,  inimical  to  good  morals,  and  de- 
structive of  the  vitality  of  women  as  wives  and  mothers.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  new  section  of  the  labor 
law  as  follows: 

§  93-b.  Period  of  rest  at  night  for  women.  In  order  to 
protect  the  health  and  morals  of  females  employed  in  factories 
by  providing  an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night,  no  woman  shall 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state 
before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  any  day.* 

We  believe  that  this  bill  meets  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  declaring  unconstitutional  that  portion  of 
Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  (Laws  of  1899,  Chapter  192)  which 
prohibited  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  between  9  p.  m. 
and  6  a.  m.  (People  vs.  Williams,  189  New  Yorlc,  131,  decided 
1907).  The  bill  submitted  by  the  Commission  fixes  10  p.  m.  as 
the  closing  hour  and  specifically  states  that  its  purpose  is  to 
promote  health. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Proposed  Bill 

Two  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  seem  to  the 
Commission  to  differentiate  the  proposed  bill  from  the  law  of 
1899  which  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

First,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Midler  vs.  Oregon\  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  a  ten-hour 
law  for  women  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power,  decided 
in  1908,  one  year  after  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Williams  case. 

•  Bill   15.  Appendix  L 
t  208  U.   S.,  412. 
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Second,  the  existence  of  many  facts  of  common  knowledge  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  the  prohibition  of  night  work  on  phy- 
sical, moral  and  administrative  grounds, —  arguments  which  were 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New  York  court  for  its  ju- 
dicial notice  when  it  considered  the  act  of  1899. 

1.     The  Change  in  Judicial  Opinion 

The  decision  in  People  vs.  Williams  was  the  first  and  remains 
the  only  decision  of  any  superior  court  in  the  United  States  to 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  prohibiting  the  night 
work  of  women. 

The  decision  in  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  it  is  true,  concerned  solely 
an  act  limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  a 
woman  in  one  day.  The  decision  in  People  vs.  Williams  dealt 
with  a  statute  prohibiting  employment  of  women  before  and  after 
certain  specified  hours.  But  the  opinion  in  the  Muller  case  lays 
down  certain  broad  considerations  of  public  health  and  welfare 
which  apply  with  equal  justice  to  all  limitations  upon  women's 
labor,  be  they  by  night  or  by  day.  In  rendering  its  decision  in 
the  Williams  case,  the  New  York  court  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  reasoning  in  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  On  the  contrary,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  followed  closely  the  reasoning  of  a  previous 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Lochner  vs. 
New  York,  decided  in  1905.* 

In  this  well  known  case  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held  in- 
valid the  New  York  bake  shop  law,  which  limited  the  employ- 
ment of  men  in  bakeries  to  60  hours  in  one  week.  The  court  de- 
clared this  law  to  be  an  unwarranted  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract  guaranteed  by  the  federal  constitution.  This 
reasoning  was  relied  upon  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
People  vs.  Williams, 

"I  need  only  refer,"  wrote  Gray,  /.,  for  that  Court 
(p.  136),  "  to  the  recent  case  of  Lochner  vs.  State  of  New 
York  (198  U,  S„  H5),  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  had  before  it  a  case  arising  in  this  State  under 
a  provision  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  restricted  the  hours  of 
labor  for  the  employees  of  bakeries." 

•  198  U.  S.,  145. 
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"  The  argument  there  was,  and  it  had  prevailed  in  this 
Court,  that  the  legislation  was  valid  as  a  health  law  under 
the  police  power ;  but  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
recognize  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  held,  if  such  legis- 
lation should  be  justified,  that  the  constitutional  protection 
against  interference  with  the  liberty  of  person  and  the  free- 
dom of  contract  was  a  visionary  thing.  It  was  held  that 
bakers  'are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  State*  *  *  *  so  I 
think  in  this  case  we  should  say  *  *  *  an  adult  female  is 
in  no  sense  a  ward  of  the  State/' 

And  again  Gray,  /.,  says  even  more  specifically  (p.  135) : 

*'  *  *  *  An  adult  female  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a 
ward  of  the  State,  nor  in  any  other  light  tha/i  the  nnan  is 
regarded,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  business  pursuit 
or  calling,"* 

But  since  the  decision  of  the  Lochner  case,  upon  which  Judge 
Gray's  argument  was  based,  the  current  of  judicial  opinion  has 
flowed  in  another  channel,  and  in  1908  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  taking  cognizance  of  the  "  world's  experience  on 
which  the  legislation  limiting  the  women's  hours  of  labor  is 
based,"  said  in  the  case  of  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  cited  above : 

"  That  women's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of 
maternal  functions  places  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  strug- 
gle for  subsistence  is  obvious,"  said  the  Court  (p.  421). 

"  The  two  sexes  differ  in  structure  of  body,  in  the  func- 
tions to  be  performed  by  each,  in  the  amount  of  physical 
strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long  continued  labor,  particu- 
larly when  done  standing,  the  influence  of  vigorous  health 
upon  the  future  well-being  of  the  race,  the  self  reliance 
which  enables  one  to  assert  full  rights,  and  in  the  capacity 
to  maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence.  This  difference 
justifies  a  difference  in  legislation  and  upholds  that  which  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  burdens  which  rest 
upon  her"  (p.  422). 

This,  then,  is  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  employment  of  women  and 
the  public  welfare.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  this  reasoning 
would  be  followed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  if  it  again 


*  Italics  are  ours. 
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bad  ail  uppurtuiiity  to  pass  upon  the  coustitutionality  of  any  law 
atfeeiiiig  hours  of  womeu  by  night  or  by  day. 

It  is  signiticant  that  since  Mullcr  vs.  Oreyoii  was  decided,  the 
tSuprenie  Courts  of  five  great  states,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Washington  and  California,  have  upheld  laws  limiting  a  woman's 
hours  of  labor.*  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in 
Bitchie  vs.  Wai/man,  decided  in  1910,  completely  reversed  a  prior 
decision  overthrowing  the  validity  of  an  Illinois  eight-hour  law. 
The  court,  in  sustainine:  a  new  ten-hour  law,  was  not  deterred, 
as  the  same  court  had  been  fourteen  years  before  (Ritchie  vs.  2'he 
People,  155  III,,  198  decided  1895)  by  the  theory  of  freedom  of 
contract. 

All  that  body  of  "  general  knowledge  "  concerning  the  ill  effects 
of  the  overwork  of  women,  of  which  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
had  taken  judicial  cognizance,  was  again  admitted  to  carrv  its  due 
weight,  the  Illinois  court  remarking: 

"  What  we  know  as  men  we  cannot  profess  to  be  ignorant 
of  as  judges." 

The  "  Facts  of  Conunon  Knowledfje  "  Concerning  }s  yjht  Work. 

The  Commission  supports  the  proposed  bill  not  only  by  this 
convincing  array  of  judicial  decisions,  without  a  single  adverse 
opinion  since  the  decision  of  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  but  also  by 
"  facts  of  common  knowledge  "  regarding  night  work,  proving  its 
ill  effects  to  working  women,  and  to  the  community  of  which  they 
are  a  part.     These  facts  are  physical,  moral,  and  administrative. 

The  dangers  to  health  and  morals  have  already  been  recounted 
in  connection  with  the  cases  of  night  work  discovered  by  agents 
of  the  Commission  and  other  investigators.  These  facts  seem 
to  the  Commission  to  meet  the  criticism  of  Judge  Gray,  who  said 
of  the  previous  night  work  law,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Williams 
case  (p.  134) : 

"  I  find  nothing  in  the  language  of  the  section  which  sug- 
gests the  purpose  of  promoting  health,  except  as  it  might  be 
inferred  that  for  a  woman  to  work  through  the  forbidden 
hours  of  the  night  would  be  unheal thful." 

•  in.  act  of  1909  held  constitutional,  Ritchie  vs.  Wayman,  244  111..  509;  the  HI. 
act  of  1911  held  constitutional.  People  vs.  Elderinsr,  98  Northeastern  Rep..  962; 
WHhey  vs.  Bloem.  163  Mich..  419;  ex  parte  Hawley,  98  N.  E.  Rep..  1126;  State  vs. 
Somerville.  122  Pacific  Rep..  324;  Matter  of  Miller,  124  Pacific  Rep.,  427. 
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The  law  proposed  by  the  Commission  explicitly  states  that  it 
is  designed  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  women  employed 
in  factories,  by  providing  an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night. 
That  the  closing  hour  has  been  fixed  at  ten  o'clock  instead  of  at 
nine  o'clock  as  in  the  old  law,  clearly  shows  that  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  law  is  to  promote  health.  Moreover,  the  facts  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  prove  that  it  is  unhealthful  for  a  woman  to 
work  during  the  forbidden  hours  of  the  night,  and  make  plain 
the  need  of  prohibiting  night  work,  as  a  health  measure. 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women  is  not  a  new  subject 
of  discussion.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only  great  country 
having  labor  laws  for  women  in  which  the  prohibition  of  night 
work  is  not  an  important  part  of  such  laws.  In  the  very  first 
legislation  to  protect  women  from  overwork,  enacted  in  England 
in  1844,  fixed  opening  and  closing  hours  were  set,  before  and 
after  which  work  was  prohibited.  Through  nearly  a  century 
which  has  since  elapsed,  the  prohibition  of  women's  night  work 
has  gone  hand  in  hand  in  all  European  countries  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  length  of  the  day's  work,  and  a  legal  closing  hour 
has  been  found  an  essential  part  of  effective  laws,  necessary  not 
only  to  protect  health  and  morals,  but  also  to  assist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  daily  limitation  of  hours  of  work.* 

For  many  years  international  action  was  urged  to  secure  a 
uniform  prohibition  for  women's  night  work.  After  twentv-five 
years  of  effort,  representatives  of  fourteen  European  powers  as- 
sembled at  Berne,  Switzerland,  December  26,  1906,  m  response 
to  an  invitation  'from  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  These  countries 
were  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemberg,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  ISTetherlands.  An  international  agreement  or 
convention  was  submitted  to  this  conference.  This  was  to  bind 
the  contracting  states  to  prohibit  the  industrial  night  work  of 
women  without  distinction  of  age.  A  minimum  period  of  eleven 
consecutive  hours  was  set  for  the  duration  of  the  night  rest,  to  in- 
clude the  time  between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in  all  cases.  Only 
two  exceptions  permitting  night  work  were  admitted:  first,  in  case 
of  the  interruption  of  work  by  causes  beyond  the  employer's  con- 

•  Fatigue    and    Efficiency:    A   Study    in    Industry.      Bv    JospnhJno    n^i/ir^o.,!, 
pp.  216-222:   Charities  Publication  Committee  NY.  1912.    '^^^^P*'^"®   Goldmark, 
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trol,  frequently  described  as  "  the  act  of  God  " ;  second,  to  save 
raw  material*  liable  to  rapid  deterioration.  A  slight  modification 
in  favor  of  the  seasonal  industries  was  made  by  reserving  the 
right  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  night  rest  from  eleven  to  ten 
hours  during  sixty  days  of  the  year.  No  other  concessions  were 
made. 

By  January  14,  1910,  all  the  participating  states,  excepting 
Spain  and  Denmark  had  ratified  the  convention. 

The  United  States  could  not  take  part  in  the  Berne  convention 
since  the  federal  government  cannot  bind  the  separate  states  to 
enact  legislation  restricting  hours  of  labor.  Hence  the  initiative 
is  left  solely  to  the  action  of  the  states  themselves. 

The  Need  of  Legal  Closing  and  Opening  Hours  to  Assist 

Enforcement 

The  examples  of  work,  after  and  in  addition  to  the  day's  em- 
ployment, given  above,  show  that  the  legal  closing  hour  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  provide  an  adequate  rest  period  at  night  to  protect 
the  health  and  morals  of  working  women,  but  also  to  control  over- 
time work  and  thus  to  make  possible  the  enforcement  of  the  limi- 
tation of  hours  per  day.  The  two  things  are  practically  insepa- 
rable. Unless  the  inspectors  remain  on  the  promises  from  start  to 
finish,  which  is  practically  impossible,  they  cannot  know  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked ;  and  for  various  obvious  reasons,  when  the 
law  has  been  violated,  the  statements  of  neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployees can  be  relied  on.  But  when  definite  hours  are  set  before 
and  after  which  work  is  illegal,  a  single  inspection  suffices  to  prove 
a  violation. 

The  Report  of  the  Federal  Government  states  after  detailed 
study  of  the  question  :f 

"  The  indications  are  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  overtime  runs  to  dangerous  limits  in  *  *  *  man- 
ufacturing establishments  in  the  absence  of  restrictive  laws 
not  only  setting  definitely  a  limit  to  the  hours  of  labor  per 
day  and  per  week,  but  fixing  the  closing  hours/' 

•This  contingency  has  been  regulated  by  special  acts  In  various  European 
countries.  Thus  in  England,  since  1907,  work  is  prohibited  after  10  P.  M.  on 
such  perishable  material. 

t  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  In  the  United 
States.    Senate  Document  No.  645,  61st  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1910.    Vol.  V,  p.  215. 
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It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gray  in  People  vs.  Wil- 
liams,  that  the  Court  might  have  considered  the  night  work  law 
valid  if  it  had  seemed  to  them  to  prohibit  overtime  work,  after 
and  in  addition  to  the  regular  day's  work. 

The  prohibition  of  all  work  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  did  not 
seem  to  them  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power,  because 
under  such  prohibition : 

"An  adult  woman  *  *  *  cannot  be  employed,  or  con- 
tract to  work,  in  any  period  for  any  length  of  time,  no 
matter  how  short,  if  it  is  within  the  prohibited  hours." 

But  universal  experience,  the  facts  of  which  have  in  great  part 
been  recorded  and  published  since  the  decision  in  the  Williams 
case,  proves  that  the  fixed  closing  hour,  after  which  all  employment 
is  prohibited,  is  the  only  known  device  to  check  late  overtime 
work  continued  into  the  night.  The  Court  of  Appeals  specifically 
said,  in  the  Williams  case,  that  if  the  intention  to  check  such  late 
overtime  work  had  been  clear  the  Court  might  consider  this  more 
properly  "  a  matter  of  legislative  concern."  Indeed,  before  the 
Williams  case  reached  the  highest  court  of  New  York,  the  Justices 
of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  divided 
in  opinion  (116  App.  Div.,  379).  Two  of  the  five  judges  handed 
down  minority  opinions,  expressing  their  belief  that  the  entire 
provision  of  the  labor  law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  for  women, 
including  the  prohibition  of  nightwork,  was  within  the  police 
power  of  the  state,  and  therefore  valid.  They  apparently  saw  no 
reason  for  differentiating  the  provision  which  prohibited  night 
work  from  the  other  provisions  establishing  a  ten-hour  day  and 
sixty-hour  week,  the  constitutionality  of  which  was  not  questioned. 
In  his  minority  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Houghton  said:* 

"I  think  the  act  limiting  the  hours  and  times  of  day  in 
which  women  may  work  in  factories  *  *  *  is  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health."   *   *   *    (^p.  S81). 

"  The  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  prohibit  women  working 
in  factories  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week,  and  pre- 
sumably unhealthful  hours,  and  to  that  end  it  prescribes  that 
they  shall  not  work  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
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after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day."   *  *  *   (p,  381). 

"Constant  night  work  is  unhealthful  for  men  and  more 
so  for  women.  *  *  *  Excessive  labor  of  an  automatic  char- 
acter such  as  most  factory  work  finally  assumes,  tends  to 
dull  the  mental  and  moral  perceptions  and  leads  to  degrading 
recreations,  especially  when  work  ceases  at  any  unseemly 
hour  of  the  night/'    (p,  S8Jf). 

"  The  legislature  has  deemed  that  if  she  (a  woman)  be 
continuously  employed  in  the  same  service  in  a  factory  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  or  week,  or  during 
the  night  time,  her  health  would  be  likely  to  be  injured." 
rp.  S84). 

In  this  opinion  Mr.  Justice  Ingraham  concurred,  saying  of  the 
provision  in  its  entirety: 

"Regulation  by  the  legislature  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
by  women  when  engaged  in  such  work  as  would  have  a 
tendency  to  impair  their  health  is,  I  think,  within  the  power 
of  the  legislature  and  comes  fairly  within  the  police  power 
of  the  State  as  relating  to  *  the  safety,  health,  morals  and 
general  welfare  of  the  public/  "    (p.  386), 

That  the  state  has  the  right  to  ^  closing  hours  in  order  to  en- 
force its  requirement  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  seems  clearly  established  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in, Purity  Co,  vs.  Lynch  (226  U.  S.,  192). 
In  that  case  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  delivering  the  opinion  said : 

"  It  is  also  well  established  that,  when  a  state  exerting  its 
recognized  authority,  undertakes  to  suppress  what  it  is  freo 
to  regard  as  a  public  evil,  it  may  adopt  such  measures  having 
reasonable  relation  to  that  end  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in 
order  to  make  its  action  effective.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  transaction  separately  considered,  is  innocuous,  it 
may  not  be  included  in  a  prohibition  the  scope  of  which  is 
regarded  as  essential  in  the  legislative  judgment  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose  within  the  admitted  power  of  the  government. 
With  the  wisdom  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  the  court 
has  no  concern ;  and  unless  it  clearly  appears  that  the  enact- 
ment has  no  substantial  relation  to  a  proper  purpose,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  limit   of  legislative  power  has  been 
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transcended.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  substitute  judi- 
cial opinion  of  expediency  for  the  will  of  the  legislature  — 
a  notion  foreign  to  our  constitutional  system." 

The  history  of  the  night  work  law  in  New  York  State  shows 
that  thirty-five  years  ago  the  legal  closing  hour  and  the  prohibition 
of  night  work  was  thought  imperative  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  ten-hour  day  by  those  most  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances,— the  factory  inspectors. 

In  1886  the  Legislature  of  N'ew  York  State  had  passed  its  first 
factory  law  providing  that  no  women  under  twenty-one  years 
might  be  employed  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  repairs.  The  employment  of 
any  child  under  thirteen  years  was  prohibited. 

In  their  annual  report  for  1887  the  factory  inspectors  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  health  and  to  output  from  excessive  overtime 
work  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  legal  closing  hour. 

"  An  inquiry  among  those  females  above  the  statutory  age, 
who  worked  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  day  in  printing  offices, 
candy  factories,  woolen  mills  and  other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments," said  the  factory  inspector's  report,  "elicited  the 
information  that  the  women  who  labor  these  long  hours  were 
more  subject  to  fits  of  nervous  prostration  and  debility  than 
those  who  worked  the  normal  day  of  ten  hours,  and  as  a 
rule  they  would  not  have  so  much  working  time  to  their 
credit  as  those  who  were  not  so  over-worked." 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  factory  inspectors  recommended  that 
the  employment  of  women  at  night,  irrespective  of  age,  be  pro- 
hibited after  9  p.  m.  The  recommendation  was  not,  however, 
followed. 

In  1889  a  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  prohibiting 
the  night  work  of  women  under  twenty-one  years  between  9  p.  m. 
and  6  A.  m.  Employment  of  women  under  twenty-one  years  was 
also  prohibited  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  the  hours  of  work  on  Saturday. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1899,  by  a  single  act,  all  of  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law  were  extended  to  all  women,  irrespective  of  age. 

The  enforcement  of  the  night  work  law  remained  more  or  less 
of  a  dead-letter  for  the  following  seven  years.     In  1907  the  de- 
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cision  in  the  Williams  case  removed  the  law  from  the  statute 
books. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  the  Commission  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  to  enact  a  new  law.  The  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Muller  case  has  changed  the  whole 
trend  of  judicial  opinion  regarding  legislation  limiting  women's 
hours  of  labor. 

Summary 

The  available  facts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  justify 
the  enactment  of  a  new  law  for  the  two  reasons  emphasized  above : 

First,  because  an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night  is 
essential  for  the  health  of  women  employed  in  manufacture. 

Second,  because  the  provision  of  legal  closing  and  open- 
ing hours  is  the  only  effective  method  of  enforcing  the 
limitation  of  hours. 

The  proposed  law  is  a  moderate  measure.  It  is  most  fair  and 
reasonable  to  all  concerned.  It  provides  that  women  employed  in 
factories  shall  have  a  period  of  rest  at  night  between  10  p.  m.  and 
0  A.  M.  It  thus  allows  a  stretch  of  16  hours — from  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night — during  which  the  10  hours 
of  daily  labor  permissible  by  law  may  be  performed.  Early  even- 
ing work  is  not  curtailed,  but  the  excessive  overtime,  extending 
as  has  been  shown,  until  long  after  10  p.  m.  is  confined  to  more 
reasonable  limits.     The  dangerous  all  night  shift  is  prohibited. 

No  legitimate  industry  will  suffer  from  this  measure,  urgently 
needed  to  protect  the  health  of  the  workers  and  to  assist  the 
factory  inspectors  in  the  difficult  task  of  enforcement. 

No  objections  to  the  proposed  measure  have  been  received  from 
any  source  although  the  bill  has  been  widely  distributed.  On 
the  contrary  the  purpose  of  the  bill  has  been  commended  by 
physicians,  by  manufacturers  and  by  all  those  having  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  at  heart. 

In  enacting  the  proposed  bill,  the  state  of  New  York  will  not 
be  taking  a  new  and  untried  step.  It  will  be  taking  its  place 
among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  and  will  join  the 
other  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska,  which 
now  provide  by  law  a  period  of  rest  at  night  for  working  women. 
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WOMEN'S  WORK  GENERALLY 

Seats 

The  continual  standing  of  women  in  factories  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a  large  part 
of  their  work.  Women  are  required  to  stand  in  candy  factories, 
laundries,  textile  mills  and  printing  shops  for  hours  at  a  time 
and  often  for  the  entire  day.  The  effects  of  continual  standing 
upon  the  female  organism  are  grave.  Much  of  this  standing  is 
unnecessary.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  could  very  readily  be 
carried  on  in  a  sitting  posture.  We  therefore  recommend  the 
following  amendment  to  section  17  of  the  labor  law: 

Where  females  are  engaged  in  work  which  can  he  prop- 
erly performed  in  a  sitting  posture,  suitable  seats,  with  hacks 
where  practicable,  shall  be  supplied  in  every  factory  for  the 
use  of  all  such  female  employees  and  permitted  to  be  used 
at  such  work.  The  industrial  board  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  prescribing  the  number  and  kind  of  seats  that 
shall  be  provided  and  the  u^e  thereof,* 


Time  Book 

The  keeping  of  correct  time  books  showing  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  employees,  is  of  considerable  aid  ,in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Since  1907  the  New  York  law  has  required  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  employers  shall  keep  a  time  book 
showing  the  hours  worked  daily  by  each  woman  employee. f 

Our  investigations  showed  that  such  time  books  were  not  cor- 
rectly kept.  In  one  cannery  the  Commission  visited,  the  time 
books  were  so  kept  as  to  show  an  apparent  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Labor  Law.     All  hours  worked  beyond  the 

•  Bill  16,  Appendix  I. 
t  N.  Y.  Labor  Law,  Section  77,  Subdivision  5.  In  a  factory  wherein,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor 
weekly  in  advance  the  commissioner  of  labor,  upon  a  proper  application  stating 
facts  showing  the  necessity  therefor,  shall  grant  a  permit  dispensing  with  the 
notice  hereinbefore  required,  upon  condition  that  the  dally  hours  of  labor  be 
posted  for  the  information  of  employees  and  that  a  time  book  in  a  form  to  be 
approved  by  him,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  female  employees,  and 
the  hours  worked  by  each  in  each  day,  shall  be  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and 
shall  be  exhibited  to  him  or  any  of  his  subordinates  promptly  upon  demand. 
Such  permit  shall  be  kept  posted  in  such  place  In  such  factory  as  such  com- 
missioner may  prescribe,  and  may  be  revoked  by  such  commissioner  at  any 
time  for  failure  to  post  It  or  the  dally  hours  of  labor  or  to  keep  or  exhibit  such 
time  book  as  herein  provided. 
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legal  60  hours  were  separately  and  privately  kept,  and  were  not 
supposed  to  be  seen  by  the  factory  inspectors.  The  Commission 
learned  the  real  hours  worked  from  what  the  employer  at  the 
hearing  called,  "  The  daily  time  sheets,  or  a  sort  of  a  cash  book 
*  *  *  that  shows  the  total  payroll  for  each  week.''  Thus  on 
the  day  that  Mrs.  D,  according  to  the  actual  payroll  or  time 
sheets,  worked  19%  hours,  her  time  was  set  down  in  the  official 
time  book  as  8%  hours. 

The  following  is  from  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Commission 
at  the  cannery: 

"  Q.  Why  does  it  appear  in  your  time  book,  Mr. , 

that  she  only  worked  8%  hours  on  Wednesday  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  your  time  sheet  shows  she  worked  19% 
hours  ? " 

With  interesting  frankness,  the  manager  answered: 

"  That  is  for  the  reason  of  keeping  our  record  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  sixty  hours  law. 

Q.  That  shows  that  you  could  only  add  S^/^  hours  to  what 
she  had  already  done  in  the  preceding  three  days  to  make 
up  sixty  hours  for  the  week  ?     A.  That  is  the  idea." 

And  again: 

"  Q.  These  time  sheets  you  have  produced,  Mr. ,  of 


July  10th,  11th,  and  12th  and  13th,  those  sheets  show  the 
actual  number  of  hours  of  each  one  of  the  employees  named 
therein  who  worked?  A.  Yes;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  And  the  time  book  proper  which  you  have  shown  me 
is  an  incorrect  book.  A.  The  time  book  proper  shows  they 
only  worked  60  hours,  and  on  that  page  shows  the  overtime. 

By  Senator  Wagner: 

Q.  Purposely  so  arranged,  wasn't  it?  A.  It  was;  yes^ 
it  was. 

Q.  To  show  an  apparent  observance  of  the  law;  is  that 
right  ?     A.  That  is  the  idea." 

•  «  «  *  « 

"  Q.  Don't  you  know  you  are  breaking  the  law  by  that  ? 
A.  I  admit  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  strict  meaning  of 
that  law,  the  intention  of  that  law. 
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Q.  Wasn't  it  meant  to  fool  the  factory  inspector  ?     A.  Yes, 
it  was." 

This  striking  example  shows  that  the  law  should  be  amended 
80  that  such  false  entries  may  be  punishable  by  law.  If  the 
time  book  is  to  be  of  value  in  assisting  the  factory  inspectors  to 
enforce  the  law,  it  must  be  reliable  and  give  the  actual  hours 
worked. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  making  of  any  false  entries 
or  statements  in  a  time  book  kept  pursuant  to  sub.  5  of  Section  77 
(quoted,  supra)  ^  shall  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 

Hours  of  Labor 

In  investigating  the  conditions  under  which  women  work  in  the 
state,  the  Commission  has  found  that  the  intensity  of  the  work 
is  ever  increasing.  The  complexity  of  modem  machinery,  with 
the  development  of  the  system  of  paying  by  the  piece,  has  added 
a  special  strain  upon  all  workers  who  are  forced  to  a  tremendous 
speed.  This  strain  is  physical  as  well  as  nervous  and  an  especial 
burden  upon  women,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  young  and 
have  not  reached  their  maturity. 

How  this  strain  is  to  be  lightened  and  the  most  effective  way 
is  still  a  problem.  The  goal  of  working  people  themselves  through- 
out the  world  is  the  eight-hour  day.  Eight  hours  is  a  daily  period 
which  many  communities  —  city,  state  or  national,  as  model  em- 
ployers—  set  for  the  labor  of  adult  men  in  their  employ.  It 
may  not  be  feasible  at  this  time  to  put  this  limit  in  practice  for 
women  in  private  employment,  yet  it  is  the  recognized  goal  for 
ordinary  industrial  occupations.  Even  the  eight-hour  day  in- 
volves, with  the  noon  hour  and  the  journey  to  and  from  work  in 
most  instances,  ten  hours'  absence  from  home.  The  Commission 
believes,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  state  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  readjust  their  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
54-hour  law  before  any  further  legislation  is  had. 
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VII. 
BAKERIES 

The  Commission  conducted  in  1911  a  special  investigation  into 
conditions  in  bakeries,  the  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  detail 
in  Appendix  III  of  the  Commission's  Preliminary  Report. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  corps  of  inspectors,  485  bakeries  were  inspected  in 
Kew  York  City  and  Yonkers. 

Of  the  bakeries  inspected  479  were  cellar  bakeries.  In  con- 
junction with  the  sanitary  investigation  the  Commission  engaged 
a  staff  of  physicians  who  made  physical  examinations  of  800 
bakers. 

In  1912  about  125  bakeries  were  inspected  in  different  cities 
of  the  state. 

Genebal  Conditions 

There  are  few  industries  so  closely  related  to  the  public  health 
as  is  that  of  bread  making.  This  industry,  therefore,  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  and  with  the 
highest  regard  for  cleanliness.  We  were  surprised  by  the  results 
of  the  investigations  conducted. 

In  the  majority  of  the  bakeries,  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors 
were  unclean.  In  109  of  the  bakeries  inspected,  toilets  were 
immediately  in  the  bakeshop,  and  eighty-six  of  these  toilets  were 
characterized  by  the  inspectors  as  very  "  filthy.''  The  utensils 
found  in  the  bakeries  such  as  vats,  pans,  and  mixing-boards, 
were  in  a  very  dirty  condition ;  they  invariably  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  been  cleansed.  The  ventilation  in  most  cases  was 
poor,  and  the  lighting  inadequate.  There  were  171  bakeries 
which  had  no  windows  at  all. 

In  most  of  the  bakeries  no  provision  was  made  for  the  disposal 
of  the  street  clothes  of  the  bakers.  Their  clothing  was  placed 
upon  tables  and  walls  in  close  proximity  to  the  bread  and  pastry 
products.  Many  bakers  were  found  working  in  their  ordinary 
clothes  or  underwear.  Personal  cleanliness  of  the  bakers  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  practice  of  sleeping  in  the 
bakeries  was  found  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  workers. 
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The  results  of  the  physical  examination  of  bakers  were  equally 
surprising.  Of  the  800  bakers,  19  were  found  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  (including  suspected  cases),  177  from  bronchial  dis- 
eases, 3  from  venereal  disease,  and  45  from  skin  diseases. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  such  conditions  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  an  industry  in  which  the  public  is  so  directly  con- 
cerned. These  filthy  conditions  are  not  only  a  menace  to  public 
health,  but  their  existence  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  proprietors 
of  numerous  other  bakeries  in  which  every  effort  is  made  to  main- 
tain cleanliness  and  purity.  It  has  well  been  said  that  a  dirty 
bakery  is  a  menace  to  the  entire  trade. 

The  Extent  of  the  Industry 

The  bakery  industry  in  New  York  State  is  an  important  one. 
The  census  of  1910  showed  that  in  1909  there  were  2,962  bakeries 
in  the  state  of  New  York  employing  13,676  workers.  That 
number  has  since  then  been  increased  considerably.  Of  these 
bakeries  2,498  were  in  New  York  City. 

Present  Jurisdiction  over  Bakeries 

The  Department  of  Labor  by  Article  VIII  of  the  labor  law 
is  given  power  to  inspect  bakeries  and  to  enforce  certain  sanitary 
requirements  therein.  The  sanitary  codes  in  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  state  confer  jurisdiction  over  bakeries  expressly  or 
by  implication  upon  the  local  boards  of  health.  The  result  is 
that  we  often  have  in  one  city,  two  departments,  one  a  city  de- 
partment and  the  other  a  state  department  exercising  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  conditions  in  bakeries.  There  is  in  this  way 
a  confusion  of  duties  with  the  usual  result  —  a  shifting  of  re- 
sponsibility. This,  in  our  opinion,  accounts  for  many  of  the  un- 
sanitary conditions  that  we  found.  There  is  no  co-operation 
between  these  two  departments  in  any  city.  Neither  department 
is  sufficiently  equipped  to  make  frequently  a  systematic  inspection 
of  the  bakeries  under  its  charge  or  promptly  and  effectively  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  of  unclean  and  imsanitary  conditions. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  working  with  an  inadequate  force  of 
inspectors,  can  inspect  a  bakery  only  about  once  a  year. 
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The  cities  of  the^  first  class  of  the  state,  New  York,  Buffalo, 
and  Rochester,  have  well  organized  departments  of  health  with 
special  divisions  for  food  inspection.  Sole  jurisdiction  over 
bakeries,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  given  to  these  departments  and 
they  alone  should  be  held  responsible  for  conditions  in  them. 

This  change  would  in  every  case  fix  definitely  in  one  department 
the  responsibility  for  sanitary  conditions  in  bakeries;  that  is,  in 
the  local  departments  of  heath  in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  throughout  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Arguments  for  making  the  local  health  department  in  cities 
of  the  first  class  solely  responsible  for  conditions  in  bakeries  are 
many.     The  change  will  obviate  dual  jurisdiction  and  dual  re- 
sponsibility.    It  will  do  away  with  the  double  inspection  that 
results  so  frequently  in  conflicting  orders,  and  no  results.     The 
departments  of  health  in  the  larger  cities  are  already  doing  part 
of  this  work  but  have  practically  no  responsibility.     There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  all  of  the  ,work  and  be  made 
strictly  accountable  for  sanitary  conditions.     The  Department  of 
Labor  relieved  by  this  transfer  of  duties  will  then  be  able  to  de- 
vote all  its  energies  to  general  factory  inspection  in  those  cities. 
Although  the  state  department  would  still  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  safeguarding  of  machinery  in  bakeries  and  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors  therein,  its  supervision  would  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  larger  establishments  which  are  very  few  in  number. 
The  law  should  specify  for  sanitary  and  structural  conditions 
in  bakeries  the  minimum  requirements  which  the  local  depart- 
ments of  health  in  cities  of  the  first  class  must  enforce,  and  should 
give  to  those  cities  power  to  incorporate  detailed  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  their  sanitary  codes. 

Sanitary  Certificate 

Having  definitely  fixed  the  responsibility  for  sanitary  conditions 
in  bakeries,  in  one  department,  we  must  then  determine  by  what 
method  conditions  in  bakeries  can  best  be  controlled  by  the  re- 
sponsible authority. 

Experience  has  shown  that  conditions  in  establishments  which 
are  liable  to  become  a  public  nuisance  in  one  way  or  another  can 
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best  be  controlled  if  those  establishments  are  required  to  obtain 
some  kind  of  permit  before  they  are  allowed  to  operate. 

There  are  a  number  of  industries  to  which  the  principle  of 
state  or  municipal  licensing  has  already  been  applied.  These 
industries  have  features  which  make  their  control  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety.  They  are  either  danger- 
ous to  life  because  of  intrinsic  perils  in  materials  and  processes, 
as  for  example  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  or  they  are  such 
as  may  become  a  nuisance  to  neighbors,  as  ,in  the  keeping  of 
stables,  or  they  are  occupations  that  bear  directly  on  the  public 
health,  as  is  true  of  the  plumbing  trade,  the  dairy  industry,  and 
slaughter  houses. 

In  this  class  of  licensed  occupations  the  bread-making  industry 
clearly  belongs,  for  it  is  closely  related  to  public  health.  To  apply 
this  principle  to  all  of  the  bakeries  in  the  state  is  the  immediate 
step  in  remedial  legislation.  It  is  a  public  health  measure  for 
which  the  trade,  the  workers,  and  the  entire  public  are  ready, 
and  which  they  are  anxious  to  see  an  accomplished  fact 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  form  the  licensing 
should  take  and  what  name  should  be  applied  to  a  permit  to 
allow  a  bakery  to  operate.  Questions  of  form,  however,  are  of 
very  little  consequence  provided  that  the  required  results  be 
obtained. 

We  believe  that  the  desired  control  over  conditions  in  bakeries 
can  be  secured  if  a  bakery  before  it  is  permitted  to  operate,  shall 
be  required  to  obtain  a  sanitary  certificate,  in  cities  of  the  first 
class  from  the  local  health  department,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
state  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  sanitary  certificate 
should  be  granted  only  after  a  thorough  inspection  showed  that 
the  bakeshop  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  under  it,  and 
the  certificate  should  be  revoked  in  case  of  failure  to  observe  these 
requirements. 

This  recommendation  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  of  the 
employers  and  workers  in  the  industry  who  appeared  before  the 
Commission. 
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Physical  Examination  of  Bakers 

The  necessity  for  a  physical  examination  of  those  engaged  at 
work  in  the  baking  industry  is  strikingly  emphasized  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  previously  mentioned  of  800  bakers 
made  by  the  Commission. 

The  following  are  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  the  physical 
examination  of  bakers  made  for  the  Commission  last  December: 

Case  1,  G.  E. ,  Italian,  24  years  of  age;  6  years  in 

the  trade  and  is  married.  His  general  appearance  is  good 
but  his  personal  cleanliness  is  poor ;  had  anemia  in  a  marked 
degree.  We  found  on  his  body  a  rash  mostly  due  to  scratch- 
ing. On  careful  examination  we  found  that  the  rash  was 
due  to  body  lice.     He  had  a  slight  bronchitis. 

Case  2,  J.  G. ,  Russian,  baker  16  years.     General 

appearance  poor  and  cleanliness  bad.  His  lungs  on  one  side 
showed  signs  of  tubercular  infection. 

Case  S.  J.  P ,  Italian,  28  years.  General  appear- 
ance fair,  personal  cleanliness  poor.  His  skin  showed  what 
is  commonly  known  as  pimples  and  technically,  acne.  The 
acne  extended  all  over  the  body  and  even  on  his  arms,  so 
that  the  part  that  necessarily  makes  the  dough  was  also  in- 
fected. An  examination  of  this  man's  lungs  revealed  that  he 
had  an  infection  which  looked  very  much  to  be  tubercular, 
but  a  positive  diagnosis  could  not  be  made. 

Case  Jf.  F.  W ,  Austrian.  In  general,  his  appear- 
ance was  anemic.  An  examination  of  his  skin  showed  that 
he  had  eczema  in  patches  on  his  arms  and  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  bakers  handle  the  bread  both  before  and  after  it  is  baked 
and  the  food  product  is  therefore  twice  subject  to  contamination. 
It  has  furthermore  been  definitely  determined  that  the  baking 
process  which  is  supposed  to  sterilize  the  product,  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  all  the  infectious  agents  in  the  bread. 

In  the  investigation  made  for  the  Lancet  Commission  in 
England,*  numerous  experiments  are  mentioned  which  show  that 
the  temperature  which  reaches  the  center  of  the  baked  loaves  does 
not  exceed  180  degrees  and  that  pathogenic  bacteria  may  not  be 
destroyed,  and  that  spore-bearing  bacteria  are  certainly  not  de- 
stroyed.    '  We  can  see  no  reason,''  say  Drs.  Waldo  and  Walsh, 
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*^  why  the  origin  of  so  many  mysterious  septic  invasions  of  the 
human  body  may  not  eventually  be  traced  to  the  agency  of  in- 
fected bread,"  *  *  *  "  baking  does  not  necessarily  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  micro-organisms  contained  in  the  dough."*f 

The  Retail  Bakers'  Association  of  New  York  City,  an  organi- 
zation that  has  taken  a  most  enlightened  attitude  on  the  subject, 
warmly  approves  any  requirement  that  will  keep  from  the  baking 
industry  anyone  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease.  We 
believe  that  no  person  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  skin  disease,  or  any  other  communicable  disease  should 
be  permitted  to  work  in  a  bakery. 

It  is  unwise,  however,  to  make  rigid  specifications  in  the  law 
as  to  this  matter.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  more  effective  to 
provide  in  the  statute  that  no  person  suffering  from  any  com- 
municable disease  should  be  permitted  to  work  in  a  bakery,  leaving 
it  to  the  local  departments  of  health  in  the  cities, of  the  first 
class  and  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  rest  of  the  state  to 
make  detailed  rules  and  regulations  on  the  subject  The  term 
"  communicable  disease  "  is  a  very  broad  one,  covering  both  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases,  so  that  the  proposed  provision 
would  result  in  excluding  from  the  bakeshop  any  person  whose 
health  or  physical  condition  was  such  as  possibly  to  contaminate 
the  food  product. 

To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law  we  recommend  that 
whenever  it  is  required  by  a  medical  inspector  of  the  local  de- 
partment of  health,  or  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor  as 
the  case  may  be,  any  bakery  employee  must  submit  to  a  physical 
examination  by  such  inspector,  and  that  no  person  refusing  to  be 
examined  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  work  in  any  bakery. 
We  believe  this  requirement  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health. 

Cellar  Bakeries 

The  majority  of  bakeries  throughout  the  state  are  situated 
in  cellars  in  tenements  and  other  dwellings,  or  in  buildings  partly 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  location  of  bakeries  in 
cellars  has  been  common  throughout  the  world  but  within  the 

London'^lS9^1890**^  Lancet  Special  CommJss?on  on  Bakeries  and  Bread  Making, 
t  F.   J.   Waldo    and    D.   Walsh.      Bread.   Bakehouses  and    Bacteria,   London,   1895. 
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last  few  years  steps  have  been  taken  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  England,  to  bring  about  a  prohibition  of  bread 
making  in  such  places.  In  England  new  bakeries  have  for  sev- 
eral years  past  been  forbidden  to  occupy  cellars. 

In  Chicago  there  has  been  a  very  active  campaign  against  the 
cellar  bakery  by  the  board  of  health  with  the  result  that  by  ordi- 
nance in  that  city  no  new  bakeries  are  permitted  to  be  located  in 
cellars.  In  Buffalo  too  the  board  of  health  has  been  especially 
active,  and  by  its  own  regulation  has  been  instrumental  in  causing 
the  use  of  cellars  for  bakeries  to  be  discontinued.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  bakeries  in  cellars  in  that  city  to-day. 

Exceptionally  bad  conditions  in  the  cellar  bakeries  in  New  York 
State  were  disclosed  by  the  Commission's  investigations.  Most  of 
the  witnesses  ascribed  the  bad  sanitary  conditions  found  in  them 
to  the  fact  that  the  bakeries  were  situated  in  cellars. 

A  cellar  is  unfit  both  for  the  manufacture  of  food  stuffs  and  for 
the  habitation  of  workers.  There  can  be  no  natural  light  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  in  a  cellar.  They  are  also  very  dif- 
ficult places  to  ventilate  unless  a  mechanical  system  is  installed, 
which  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  ordinary  small  bakery.  The 
ovens  and  the  heated  atmosphere  needed  for  dough  raising,  make 
it  impossible  for  cellar  bakeries  to  have  a  proper  temperature. 
They  cannot  be  kept  as  clean  as  other  parts  of  the  house  for  they 
are  semi-dark,  and  contain  most  of  the  plumbing  pipes  and  fix- 
tures.  They  are  also  the  natural  habitation  of  insects  and  rodents. 

Testimony  was  given  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  of  the  City  of  jN'ew  York,  that  of  the  145  cellar  bakeries 
examined  by  him  in  1911  in  New  York  City,  not  one  could  be  put 
in  a  sanitary  condition  and  that  this  fact  was  due  in  each  case  to 
the  situation  of  the  bakery  in  a  cellar  without  proper  light  and 
ventilation. 

^  That  a  cellar  bakery  is  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  than  one 
situated  above  ground,  is  the  testimony  of  every  expert  appearing 
before  the  Commission.  The  question  propounded  by  several  rep- 
resentatives of  the  master  bakers,  "  If  a  person  is  unsanitary  in  a 
cellar  bakery,  is  he  not  just  as  apt  to  be  unsanitary  in  a  bakery 
located  above  ground  ? ''  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  in 
every  case. 
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The  complete  correction  of  all  these  unsanitary  conditions  in 
cellar  bakeries  we  do  not  believe  possible  by  any  system  of  inspec- 
tion to  which  the  state  or  municipality  can  justly  resort.  The 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  made  the  state- 
ment, in  referring  to  these  cellar  bakeries :  "  I  have  not  yet  been 
shown  that  the  bakers  of  the  city  can  and  will  keep 
their  bakeries  in  a  sanitary  condition."  Nowhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  countries  has  it  been  proved  that  the 
cellar  bakery  can  as  a  general  rule  be  regularly  maintained  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.  In  Buffalo  and  many  other  cities 
of  the  state,  in  Chicago,  and  in  England,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  cellar  bakeries  cannot  be  adequately  supervised  and  controlled 
by  inspection. 

Nor  yet  would  it  be  just  to  recommend  the  immediate  prohibi- 
tion of  all  cellar  bakeries  now  in  existence.  The  hardship  to 
proprietors  of  these  bakeries  and  to  the  owners  of  buildings  in 
which  they  are  situated,  through  such  legislation  would  obviously 
be  too  great. 


^ 


Prohibition  of  New  Cellae  Bakebies 

What,  then,  may  be  done  to  remedy  these  conditions  that  evi- 
dently are  quite  intolerable  to  all  concerned  for  the  public 
welfare  ? 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  just  and  effec- 
tive legislation  would  (a)  provide  at  once  for  all  possible  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  existing  cellar  bakeries;  and 
(h)  prohibit  the  location  of  any  new  bakery  in  a  cellar. 

The  standards  for  proper  sanitation  of  the  bakeshop  and  for  the 
cleanliness  of  its  utensils  should  be  raised  in  the  case  of  existing 
cellar  bakeries.  Those  able  to  comply  with  these  requirements 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  under  close  inspection.  Those 
unable  to  comply  should  be  closed  at  once  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  of  the  employees  and  of  the  baking  industry  itself. 

To  abolish  cellar  bakeries  gradually,  without  inflicting  too  great 
hardship  upon  those  engaged  in  the  industry  (a  result  that  will 
be  brought  about  if  new  bakeries  are  prohibited  from  locating  in 
cellars),  is  not  only  practicable,  but  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  conditions  that  have  been  disclosed.     This  course  of  gradual 
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elimination  should  work  hardship  neither  to  the  bakers  nor  to  the 
owners  of  buildings  in  which  cellar  bakeries  are  now  located. 
Buildings  hereafter  constructed,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  maintain 
bakeries  should  have  basements  instead  of  cellars,— that  is,  the 
bakery  should  be  more  than  one-half  above  the  level  of  the  street. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  few  cellars  not  now  used  as  bakeries  in 
which  a  sanitary  bakery  might  well  be  established  in  the  future, 
but  these  few  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

Whenever  it  is  sought  to  abolish  a  serious  evil  the  plea  is  always 
made  that  it  would  work  hardship  on  some  individuals  if  the  pro- 
posed change  were  made.  This  argument  has  been  urged  against 
every  progressive  step  in  civilization,  and  the  same  plea  has  been 
offered  whenever  any  legislation  has  been  introduced  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  for  the  human  race,  from  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  first  child  labor  law  in  England  over  a  century 
ago,^  to  the  passage  of  the  54-hour  law  in  this  state  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature.  But  this  apparent  hardship  to  the  few 
is  inevitable  in  the  march  of  progress. 

The  ,  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  no  new  bakery 
shall  hereafter  be  located  in  a  cellar  and  that  no  sanitary 
certificate  be  issued  .for  any  bakery  so  located  hereafter. 
This  prohibition  should  not  apply,  however,  to  any  cel- 
lar used  and  operated  as  a  bakery  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
January,  1913,  or  to  any  cellar  so  used  or  operated  within  a  year 
prior  thereto.  'No  such  cellar  shall  be  entitled  to  this  exemption 
unless  satisfactory  proof , of  its  use  as  a  bakery  as  specified,  is  fur- 
nished to  the  local  health  department  or  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  within 
six  months  after  this  act  shall  take  effect.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
proof  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  the  local  health  department 
shall  issue  a  certificate  of  exemption. 

Additional  Minimum  Requirements  for  Bakeshops 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  number  of  matters  not  now 
specified  in  the  law  dealing  with  sanitary  conditions  in  bakeshops 
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that  should  properly  be  included  in  it  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  of  conditions.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing additions  to  sections  111  e^  seq,  of  the  labor  law: 

1.  Mechanical  means  of  ventilation  when  provided  shall  be 
effectively  used  and  operated  at  all  times  during  working  hours. 

2.  Windows  and  other  openings  in  the  bakery  shall  be  provided 
with  proper  screens. 

3.  All  workmen  and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  handling  of  bread  shall  wear  slippers  or  shoes,  and  a 
suit  of  washable  material  which  shall  be  used  for  that  work  only, 
and  these  garments  shall  be  kept  clean  at  all  times. 

Sanitary  Code  foe  Bakeries 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  requirements  contained  in  the 
statute,  we  recommend  that  the  local  health  department  in  cities  of 
the  first  class  and  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  rest  of  the  state  shall  also  adopt  detailed  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  construction  of  bakeshops,  their  maintenance,  the 
cleanliness  of  their  utensils,  and  the  health  and  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  workers  therein,  to  be  formulated  as  a  sanitary  code  for 
bakeries  so  that  the  master  bakers  may  know  just  what  is  required 
of  them  and  may  not,  as  they  are  to-day,  be  in  a  position  to  plead 
ignorance  of  the  law  because  of  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness 
of  many  of  its  requirements. 

Summary 

We  have  outlined  some  of  the  evil  conditions  that  were  found 
by  our  investigators  in  the  bakeries  of  the  state.  We  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  give  the  impression  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  bakeries 
of  this  state  are  unsanitary.  There  are  many  men  operating  small 
bakeshops  which  are  models  of  cleanliness.  But  unfortunately 
this  is  not  generally  true. 

We  have  recommended  as  changes  which  we  believe  will  result 
in  improved  conditions,  (a)  that  the  jurisdiction  over  bakeries  and 
responsibility  for  conditions  therein  be  placed,  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  in  the  local  department  of  health,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
state  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  (b)  that  every  bakery  be  re- 
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quired  to  obtain  a  sanitary  certificate  in  order  to  operate ;  (c)  that 
the  employment  of  diseased  bakers  be  prohibited;  (d)  that  new 
bakeries  be  prohibited  from  locating  in  cellars ;  and  (e)  that  cer- 
tain additions  be  made  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  present 
bakery  law;  and  (f)  that  sanitary  codes  for  bakeries  be  enacted 
which  shall  specify  in  detail  standards  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation.* 

After  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been 
definitely  fixed  in  one  department,  that  department  should  be 
given, adequate  means  to  perform  its  full  duty.  This  duty  should 
involve  a  thorough  inspection  of  every  bakeshop  not  less  than  once 
in  every  two  weeks,  and  oftener  when  necessary.  Nowhere  is 
frequent,  periodical,  and  efficient  inspection  more  needed  than  in 
bakeries. 


♦  Bill  17.  Appendix  I. 
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VII. 

GENERAL  SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

The  Commission  conducted  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
general  sanitary  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  state.  In  1911,  1,838  establishments  were 
inspected  in  which  63,374  wage  earners  were  employed.  In 
1912,  1,338  establishments  were  inspected  in  which  125,961  wage 
earners  were  employed.  Altogether  3,176  establishments  with 
189,335  employees  were  inspected.  The  investigation  covered  45 
cities  in  the  state  and  88  industries.  This  list  does  not  take  into 
account  the  special  investigations  that  were  made  in  relation  to 
canneries,  lead  poisoning,  and  wood  alcohol.  Particular  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  following  industries :  clothing,  textiles,  metal, 
foods,  furs,  tobacco,  printing,  and  chemical  establishments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  scope  of  the  sanitary 
investigations  conducted  in  1911  and  1912 : 

Industrial 

Clothing  Establishments.    Shops.      Wage-Earners. 

TPxtHAM    z1±  ^23  2,822 

Metal       JS  ^^  35.173 

Sil^^i 130  415  25,840 

?S?f • 729  1.123  15  447 

T^bScco  .v.-.:::::::::::::::::::::::: Wi         ^  iHS 

Printing .  IS  rS  ^M^ 

Chemical   Industry !  i.*:  127  S  5'?S 

Miscellaneous V,     ^  l.m  5Um 

8.176       6,075         189.335 

The  following  general  conditions  were  investigated :  construc- 
tion of  factories,  safeguarding  of  machinery,  light  and  illumina- 
tion, ventilation  and  heating,  sanitary  conveniences  and  comforts. 

General  Hestjlts 

To  the  credit  of  New  York  State  and  its  many  enlightened 
manufacturers  it  may  be  said  that  the  Commission  found  in  vari- 
ous cities  many  industrial  establishments,  some  of  small  size, 
which  were  models  in  all  or  in  most  respects.  In  these  the  work- 
ing conditions  were  excellent.  Ample  provision  was  made  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of,  the  employees  and  a  proper  regard  for  their 
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safety  was  manifest.  High  standards  of  industrial  efficiency  were 
maintained  in  these  establishments,  and  the  owners  in  their  de- 
sire to  protect  their  employees  went  far  beyond  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  labor  law.  These  factories  should  serve 
as  example  for  other  manufacturers  to  follow.  They  are  con- 
crete proofs  that  industrial  efficiency,  progress,  and  business 
success  are  not  incompatible  with  a  high  regard  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  workers. 

The  Commission  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  state  were  in  a  fair  sanitary  condition. 
The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  obey  the 
law.  That  they  have  occasionally  failed  to  do  so  is  largely  due 
to  the  vague  and  indefinite  requirements  of  many  of  our  labor 
laws.  Compulsory  methods  need  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  these 
employers.  They  are  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of 
the  labor  law  and  if  any  defective  condition  is  brought  to  their 
attention  they  are  willing  to  remedy  it  at  once.  What  is  needed 
in  these  cases  is  intelligent  inspection,  not  from  a  "  police  "  but 
from  a  friendly  standpoint. 

The  investigations,  however,  have  also  disclosed  in  this  state 
a  large  number  of  industrial  establishments  where  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on  are 
deplorable  and  where  there  is  apparent  disregard  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  employees.  These  manufacturers  represent 
the  old  ^'  laissez  faire "  attitude  in  our  industrial  life.  They 
maintain,  as  some  have  stated  openly  at  public  hearings  of  the 
Commission,  that  the  working  conditions  in  their  establishments 
are  of  no  concern  to  anyone  but  themselves  and  that  the  state 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness. This  class  of  manufacturers,  who  fortunately  are  in  a 
small  minority,  must  be  shown  that  the  health  of  the  workers  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  state,  which  not  only  has  the 
right  but  is  bound  to  take  measures  that  workers  be  properly 
safeguarded  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  Manufacturers 
must  be  reminded  of  their  duty  by  frequent  inspections  and 
prompt  and  eifective  punishment  of  wilful  disregard  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute. 
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Unclean  Workrooms 

The  Commission  found  distinct  improvement  in  the  cleanliness 
of  workrooms  in  factories  throughout  the  state.  The  conditions 
that  existed  in  1911  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  recommended 
by  the  Commission  (sec.  95  of  the  labor  law),  giving  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  power  to  affix  the  unclean  tag  to  articles 
manufactured  in  any  workroom  kept  in  an  unclean  and  unsanitary 
condition.  This  new  law  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect.  Factory 
inspectors  informed  the  Commission  that  they  now  get  immediate 
results  in  attempting  to  remedy  unclean  conditions  where  for- 
merly they  had  to  wait  weeks  and  months. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  present  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  dealing,  with  cleanliness  of  workrooms  and  factory 
buildings  be  made  more  definite  and  certain,  and  submits  bills 
for  that  purpose.* 

Light  and  Illumination 

The  lack  of  proper  light  in  our  factories  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  evil.  Inadequate  lighting  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments affects  not  only  the  eyesight  and  general  health  of  the 
workers,  but  it  also  impairs  the  efficiency  of  their  work  and  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  accidents  that  occur  every  year  in  our 
factories.  The  enlightened  employer  recognizes  that  it  is  to  his 
commercial  interest  to  secure  adequate  illumination,  because  of 
the  improved  output  and  quality  of  work. 

There  can  be   no  hard   and   fast    requirements,   however,   to 
regulate   lighting    in    factories.      The   requirements   for   proper 
illumination  must  be  adapted  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
different  industries.     In  the  present  state  "^of  the  science  and  art 
of  illumination  we  believe  that  it  would  be  impracticable   to 
specify  explicitly  in  any  statute  the  precise  methods  of  installa- 
tion, arrangement,  and  use  of  lights  to  secure  the  results  desired. 
The  language  of  the  statute  should  be  made  broad  enough   to 
give  the  Industrial  Board  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  light  and  illumination,  both  natural  and  artificial  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries.    In  formulating  such  rules  the  Industrial  Board 
would  have  the  power  to  call  in  illuminating  engineers  as  experts 
and  it  could  form  voluntary  committees  of  those  interested  in 
the  subject. 
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We  therefore   recommend   the   following  amendment  to   Sec. 
81  of  the  Labor  Law;* 


ft 


All  workrooms  shall  he  properly  and  adequately  lighted 
during  working  hours.  Artificial  illuminants  in  every  work- 
room shall  he  installed,  arranged  and  used  so  that  the  light 
furnished  will,  at  all  times,  he  sufficient  and  adequate  for 
the  work  carried  on  therein,  due  regard  heing  given  to  the 
prevention  of  strain  on  the  vision  and  glare  in  the  eyes  of 
the  workers.  The  industrial  hoard,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  may  make  and  from  time  to  timet 
change  or  modify  rules  and  regulations  to  provide  adequate 
and  sufficient  natural  and  artificial  lighting  facilities  in  all 
factories." 

Ventilation 

In  our  preliminary  report  we  emphasized  the  importance  in 
factories  of  proper  ventilation.  Further  investigation  merely  con- 
firms the  total  disregard  of  this  subject  in  most  of  our  factories. 
Nearly  all  of  the  factories  inspected  were  found  to  rely  solely  on 
window  ventilation.  It  is  clear  that  such  ventilation  is  inade- 
quate and  in  the  majority  of  cases  practically  useless. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to  lay  down  in  the 
statute  specific  requirements  for  the  general  ventilation  of  fac- 
tories to  be  applied  to  all  industries.  Conditions  in  the  different 
industries  vary  and,  as  in  the  case  of  illumination,  we  believe  that 
the  matter  is  one  that  should  be  left  to  the  Industrial  Board,  to 
which  should  be  given  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  proper  ventilation  of  factories  in  the  different  industries.+ 

The  subject  of  special  ventilation  for  the  removal  of  dust,  gases, 
and  fumes  will  be  considered  hereafter  in  the  section  of  the 
report  dealing  with  dangerous  trades. 

Washing  Facilities 

To  secure  more  adequate  washing  facilities  in  factories  wo 
would  recommend  the  following  amendment  to  subdivision  two 
of  section  88  of  the  labor  law: 

"  2.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided  and  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  employees  suitable  and  convenient 

•  Bill   22,   Appendix  I. 
t  Bill   20,  Appendix   I. 
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washrooms,  separate  for  each  sex,  adequately  equipped  with 
[sinks  and  proper  water  service;  2jiA']washing  facilities  con- 
sisting of  sinks  or  stationary  basins  provided  with  running 
water  or  with  tanks  holding  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
water.  Every  washroom  shall  be  provided  with  means  for 
artificial  Ulumiruition  and  with  adequate  means  of  ventilation. 
All  washrooms  shall  he  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
arranged  and  maintained  according  to  rules  aM  regulations 
adopted  with  reference  thereto  by  the  industrial  board.* 

Water  Closet  Accommodations 

No  feature  of  industrial  establishments  is  so  neglected  as  the 
toilet  accommodations.  Their  location  in  a  large  number  of  fac- 
tories is  inaccessible.  In  many  cases  the  toilets  are  located  outside 
of  the  buildings  and  the  employees  to  reach  them  are  required  to 
walk  a  considerable  distance.  This  condition  may  in  winter  and 
inclement  weather  result  in  seriously  affecting  the  health  of  the 
employees. 

In  186  of  the  establishments  inspected  the  toilets  were  located 
in  the  yard.  In  some  chemical  establishments  they  were  found 
at  a  distance  of  over  160  feet  from  the  central  portions  of  the 
establishments.  In  795  shops  the  toilets  were  found  in  the  halls, 
where,  owing  to  this  poor  location,  they  are  generally  kept  in  an 
unsanitary  condition. 

The  type  of  water  closet  in  use  is  usually  fair  although  there 
are  still  many  establishments  in  which  the  plumbing  was  foimd 
unfit  for  use.  A  number  of  privies,  school  sinks,  and  trough 
closets  were  found.  In  a  certain  shoddy  mill  that  the  Commis- 
sion visited  we  found  that  the  owner,  a  member  of  the  local  board 
of  health,  had  neglected  to  provide  any  water  closets  at  all  for 
his  employees.  The  substitute  for  proper  toilet  accommodations 
in  that  establishment  was  a  wooden  barrel  located  in  the  sub-cellar. 
The  light  and  ventilation  of  the  toilet  compartments  were 
found  to  be  inadequate;  26.4%  of  the  water  closets  were  found 
to  have  "poor  light"  and  in  16.4%  the  light  was  reported  as 
"bad;"  28%  of  the  water  closet  compartments  had  poor  ventila- 
tion and  in  17.8%  the  ventilation  was  bad. 


•  Bill    21,   Appendix   I. 
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Cleanliness  of  the  water  closet  compartments  was  reported  as 
"  poor  "  in  34.2%  and  as  "  bad  "  in  19.2%  of  the  cases. 

We  found  a  number  of  water  closet  compartments  located  in 
the  workroom  proper  with  no  window  opening  to  the  outer  air 
and  with  no  vent  duct  provided.  In  many  of  the  factories  visited, 
the  number  of  water  closets  was  entirely  inadequate.  We  there- 
fore make  the  following  provisions  for  water  closets  in  factories 

to  be  incorporated  in  a  new  section,  section  eighty-eight-a  of  the 
labor  law :  * 

Sec.  88-a.  Water  closets.  1.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be 
provided  suitable  and  convenient  water  closets  separate  for  each 
sex,  located  in  such  number  and  in  such  place  or  places  as  re- 
quired by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board.  All 
water  closets  shall  be  maintained  inside  of  the  factory  except 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  do  so. 

2.  There  shall  be  separate  water  closet  compartments  for 
females,  to  be  used  by  them  exclusively,  and  notice  to  that  effect 
shall  be  painted  on  the  outside  of  such  compartments.  The  en- 
trance to  every  water  closet  used  by  females  shall  be  effectively 
screened  by  a  partition  or  vestibule.  Where  water  closets  for 
males  and  females  are  in  adjoining  compartments,  there  shall  be 
solid  plastered  or  metal  covered  partitions  between  the  compart- 
ments extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Whenever  any 
water  closet  compartments  open  directly  into  the  workroom 
exposing  the  interior,  they  shall  be  screened  from  view  by  a 
partition  or  a  vestibule.  The  use  of  curtains  for  screening  pur- 
poses is  .prohibited. 

3.  The  use  of  any  form  of  trough  water  closet,  latrine  or 
school  sink  within  the  factory  is  prohibited.  All  such  trough 
water  closets,  latrines  or  school  sinks  shall,  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  be  completely  re- 
moved and  the  place  where  they  were  located  properly  disin- 
fected under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  labor.  Such 
appliances  shall  be  replaced  by  proper  individual  water  closets, 
placed  in  water  closet  compartments,  all  of  which  shall  be  con- 

•  Bill    21.   Appendix   I. 
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structed  and  installed  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  industrial  board. 

4.  Every  existing  water  closet  and  urinal  inside  the  factory 
shall  have  a  basin  of  enamelled  iron  or  earthenware,  and  every 
such  water  closet  and  urinal  shall  be  flushed  from  a  separate 
water  supplied  cistern  or  through  a  flushometer  valve  connected  in 
such  manner  as  to  keep  the  water  supply  of  the  factory  free  from 
contamination.  The  woodwork  enclosing  all  water  closet  fixtures 
shall  be  removed  from  the  front  of  the  closet  and  the  space  under- 
neath the  seat  shall  be  left  open.  The  floor  or  other  surface 
beneath  and  around  the  closet  shall  be  maintained  in  good  order 
and  repair,  and  all  the  woodwork  shall  be  kept  well  painted  with 
paint  of  a  light  color.  All  existing  water  closet  compartments 
shall  have  windows  leading  to  the  outer  air  and  shall  be  other- 
wise ventilated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  the  purpose  by  the  industrial  board  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Such  compartments  shall  be  provided  with  means 
for  artificial  illumination,  and  the  enclosure  of  each  compartment 
shall  be  kept  free  from  all  obscene  writing  or  marking. 

6.  All  water  closets,  urinals,  and  water  closet  compartments 
hereafter  installed  in  a  factory,  including  those  provided  to  re- 
place existing  fixtures,  shall  be  properly  constructed,  installed, 
ventilated,  lighted  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  industrial  board. 

6.  All  water  closet  compartments,  and  the  floors,  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  surface  thereof,  and  all  fixtures  therein,  and  all  water 
closets  and  urinals  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  and  maintained  in 
a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Where  the  water  supply  to  water 
closets  or  urinals  is  liable  to  freeze,  the  water  closet  compart- 
ment shall  be  properly  heated  so  as  to  prevent  freezing,  or  the 
supply  and  flush  pipes,  cisterns  and  traps  and  valves  shall  be 
effectively  covered  with  wool  felt  or  hair  felt,  or  other  adequate 
covering. 

7.  All  water  closets  shall  be  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated, 
arranged  and  maintained  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  with  reference  thereto  by  the  industrial  board. 
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The  provision  of  some  private  room  for  women  is  one  of  the 
essentials  of  decency  in  all  occupations  where  women  have  to 
change  their  clothes,  and  becomes  indispensable  in  case  of  sudden 
illness.  Many  of  the  dressing  rooms  that  we  inspected  were 
small,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  We  recommend  the  follow- 
ing addition  to  subdivision  three,  section  eighty-eight  of  the 
labor  law:* 

In  every  factory  in  which  more  than  ten  women  are  em- 
ployed,  there  shall  he  'provided  one  or  more  separate  dress^ing 
rooms  in  such  numbers  as  required  by  the  rules  a^d  regula- 
tions of  the  industrial  board  and  located  in  such  place  or 
places  as  required  by  such  rules  and  regulations,  having  an 
adequate  floor  space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, to  be  fixed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  tn- 
dustrial  board,  but  the  floor  space  of  every  such  dressing 
room  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  sixty  square  feet;  each 
dressing  room  shall  be  completely  separated  from  any  waier 
closet  compartment  and  shall  be  provided  with  adequate 
means  for  artificial  illumination;  ea^h  dressing  room  shall 
be  provided  with  suitable  means  for  hanging  clothes  and  with 
a  suitable  number  of  seats.  All  dressing  rooms  shall  he 
enclosed  by  means  of  solid  partitions  or  walls,  and  shall  he 
constructed,  ventilated,  lighted  a/id  maintained  in  accordance 
unth  such  rules  and  reg^ilations  as  may  he  adopted  by  the 
industrial  board  with  reference  thereto. 
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IX. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

The  table  attached  of  accidents  reported  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  emphasizes  more 
forcibly  than  words  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  State,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  fac- 
tory regulation, —  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents.* 

•Accidents  in  the  chemical  industry  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  section 
of  tha  r«port. 
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There  were  50,752  accidents  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  one  year  for  factories  alone,  167  resulting  in  death,  and 
the  rest  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  involving  loss  of  time  and 
often  permanent  injury.  Besides  these  there  are  many  accidents 
occurring  in  factories  every  year  that  are  never  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

How  cruel  and  unnecessary  is  this  yearly  waste  of  human  life 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  experts  on  the  subject,  who  show  that 
not  less  than  one-third  of  all  the  accidents  that  occur  in  factories 
to-day  could  be  avoided  if  simple,  and  for  the  most  part  inex- 
pensive precautions  were  taken. 

The  entire  subject  of  accident  prevention  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Employers'  Liability  Commission  of  this  state  in  its 
report  to  the  legislature  on  April  20,  1911.  We  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  a  number  of  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  law,  the  necessity  for  which  was  called  to 
our  attention  at  public  hearings  and  private  conferences.  These 
recommendations  have  practically  all  received  the  approval  of 
manufacturers,  representatives  of  labor  organizations,  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject  who, appeared  before  the  Commission. 

Recommended  Changes  in  Existing  Law  foe  the  Safe- 
guarding OF  Machineey 

Every  dangerous  part  of  a  prime  mover  whether  in  motion  or 
not  shall  be  securely  safeguarded. 

All  hydro-extractors  shall  be  covered  or  otherwise  properly 
guarded  when  in  motion. 

All  saws  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  effective  guard. 

All  planers  or  surfacers  shall  be  protected  by  a  substantial  hood 
or  covering. 

All  hand  planers  or  jointers  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper 
and  effective  guard. 

All  cogs  and  gearing  shall  be  boxed  or  encased  either  with  metal 
or  wood. 

All  belting  within  seven  feet  of  the  floor  shall  be  properly 
guarded.  , 

All  revolving  shafting  within  seven  feet  of  the  floors  shall  be 
protected  on  its  exposed  surface  by  being  encased  in  such  maimer 
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as  effectively  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  body,  hair,  or  clothing  of 
the  operators  or  other  persons  from  coming  in  contact  with  such 
shafting. 

All  set-screws,  keys,  bolts,  and  all  parts  projecting  beyond  the 
surface  of  revolving  shafting  shall  be  countersunk  or  provided 
with  suitable  covering,  and  machinery  of  every  description  shall 
be  properly  guarded  and  provided  with  proper  safety  appliances 
or  devices. 

All  machines,  machinery,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  fixtures 
shall  be  so  placed  and  guarded  in  relation  to  one  another  as  to  be 
safe  for  all  persons  employed  thereabouts. 

Lighting  of  Passageways  and  Moving  Parts  of  Machinery 

Inadequate  lighting  of  passageways  in  factories  and  of  danger- 
ous moving  parts  of  machinery  is  a  frequent  cause  of  accident. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  all  passageways  and  other  portions 
of  a  factory,  and  all  moving  parts  of  machinery  unless  properly 
and  sufficiently  guarded,  on  which  or  about  which  persons  work 
or  pass  or  may  have  to  work  or  pass  in  emergencies  shall  be  kept 
properly  and  sufficiently  lighted  during  working  hours. 

Industrial  Boakd  to  Make  Rules  and  Regulations 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  minimum  requirements  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  law  itself  we  recommend  that  the  Industrial  Board  be 
given  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  instal- 
lation, position,  operation,  guarding,  and  use  of  machines,  and 
machinery  in  operation  in  factories;  the  furnishing  and  use  of 
safety  devices  and  safety  appliances  for  machines  and  machinery, 
of  special  clothing  and  of  guards  to  be  worn  upon  the  person ;  and 
for  any  other  purpose  in  order  to  provide  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  factories. 

In  the  field  of  accident  prevention  the  Industrial  Board  must 
necessarily  play  a  most  important  role.  There  can  be  no  hard 
and  fast  legal  requirements  for  the  safeguarding  of  machinery. 
Each  industry  has  its  peculiar  problems.  The  Industrial  Board, 
acting  as  we  have  previously  outlined  in  this  report,  would  have 
the  power  to  make  the  requirements  for  the  safeguarding  of  ma- 
chinery flexible  and  elastic,  so  that  they  might  be  adapted  to  the 
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varying  conditions  in  the  different  industries,  and  the  new  types 
of  machines  and  machinery  that  are  constantly  being  installed. 
The  method  of  safeguarding  a  machine  would  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  whim  and  caprice  of  an  individual  inspector.  There  woidd 
be  uniformity  of  requirements.  The  manufacturer  would  know 
exactly  what  to  do  to  protect  his  machinery  and  the  inspector 
would  know  definitely  what  requirements  he  had  the  right  to  in- 
sist upon.* 

Elevators 

A  great  many  elevator  accidents  occur  in  factories  every  year. 
In  the  period  from  1907  to  1910  the  following  elevator  accidents 
were  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor: 

Falling  down  stairs 200     Killed     43 

Factory  elevator  accidents 1,108         " 
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The  present  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  elevators  and 
elevator  shafts  are  entirely  inadequate.  We  therefore  make  the 
following  recommendations  for  the  substantial  enclosure  of  hatch- 
ways used  for  freight  and  passenger  elevator  purposes,  for  the 
protection  of  employees  operating  freight  elevators,  for  the  en- 
closure of  passenger  elevator  cars,  and  for  the  lighting  of  all  open- 
ings leading  to  elevators. 

§  79.  1.  Inclosure  of  shafts.  Every  hoistwa^,  hatchway  or 
well-hole  used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees,  or  for  freight 
elevators,  hoisting  or  other  purpose,  shall  he  protected  on  all  sides 
at  each  floor  including  the  basement  hy  substantial  vertical  in- 
closures.  All  openings  in  such  inclosures  shall  be  provided  with 
self-closing  gates  not  less  than  six  feet  high  or  with  properly 
constructed  sliding  doors.  In  the  case  of  elevators  used  for  ca^ry 
ing  passengers  or  employees,  such  inclosures  shall  be  flush  with  the 
hatchway  and  shall  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  every  open  side 
of  the  car  and  on  every  other  side  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  high, 
and  such  inclosures  shall  be  free  from  fixed  obstructions  on  every 
openi  side  of  the  car.     In  the  case  of  freight  elevators  the  irir 

•  For  detailed  recommendations  on  this  subject,   see  Bill  22,   Appendix  L 
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closures  shall  he  flush  with  the  houtway  on  every  open  side  of  the 
car.  In  place  of  the  inclosures  herein  required  for  freight  ele- 
vators, every  hatchway  used  for  freight  elevator  purposes  may  he 
provided  with  trap  doors  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  substantial 
floor  surface  when  closed  and  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  hy 
the  ofition  of  the  car  in  its  passage  hoth  ascending  and  descending; 
provided  that  in  addition  to  such  trap  doors,  the  hatchway  shall 
he  adequately  protected  on  all  sides  at  all  floors,  including  the 
hasement,  hy  a  suhstantial  railing  or  other  vertical  inclosure  at 
leofit  three  feet  in  height, 

2,  Guarding  of  elevators  and  hoistways.  All  counter-weights 
of  every  elevator  shall  he  adequately  protected  hy  proper  inclosures 
at  the  top  and  hottom  of  the  run.  The  car  of  all  elevators  used 
for  carrying  passengers  or  employees  shall  he  mihstantially  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  including  the  top,  and  such  cars  shall  at  all 
times  he  properly  lighted,  artificial  illuminants  to  he  provided  and 
used  when  necessary.  The  entire  top  of  every  freight  elevator 
car  or  platform  shall  he  provided  with  a  suhstantial  grating  or 
covering  for  the  protection  of  the  operator  thereof, 

S,  Elevators  and  hoistways  in  factory  huildings  hereafter 
erected.  The  provisions  of  suhdivisions  one  and  two  of  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  factory  huildings  heretofore  erected.  In  all 
factory  huildings  hereafter  erected  every  elevator  and  every  pari 
thereof  and  all  machinery  connected  therewith  and  every  hoistway, 
hatchway  and  well-hole  shall  he  so  constructed,  guarded,  equipped, 
maintained  and  operated  as  to  he  safe  for  all  persons  using  the 
same, 

4.  Maintenance  of  elevators  and  hoistways  in  all  factory  huild- 
ings. In  every  factory  huilding  heretofore  erected  or  hereafter 
erected,  all  inclosures,  doors  and  gates  of  hoistways,  hatchways 
or  well-holes,  and  all  elevators  therein  used  for  the  carrying  of 
passengers  or  employees  or  freight  and  the  gates  and  doors  thereof 
shall  at  all  times  he  kept  in  good  repair  and  in  a  safe  condition. 
All  openings  leading  to  elevators  shall  he  kept  well  lighted  ajt  all 
times  during  working  hours,  with  artificial  illumination  when 
necessary.  The  cahle  gearing  and  other  apparatus  of  elevators 
used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees  or  freight  shall  he  kept 
in  a  safe  condition. 
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S,  Powers  of  industrial  hoard.  The  industrial  hoard  shall 
have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  'not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  regulating  the  construction,  guard- 
ing, equipment,  maintenance  and  operation  of  elevators  and  all 
parts  thereof  and  all  machinery  connected  therewith  and  hoist- 
ways, hatchways  and  well-holes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
and  intention  of  this  section.* 

Enforcement  of  Law 

The  mere  enactment  of  better  laws,  and  the  mere  formulation 
of  rules  and  regulations  will  not,  however,  solve  the  important 
problem  of  safety  in  our  factories.  We  must  have  an  intelligent 
and  efficient  administration  of  those  laws  and  regulations.  This 
involves  not  only  their  prompt  and  effective  enforcement  but  the 
education  of  manufacturer  and  employee  to  an  understanding  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  compliance  with  the  law  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  higher  standard  of  safety  than  any  law  can 
create. 

Our  inspectors  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  woefully  in- 
efficient in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  relating  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  machinery.  In  our  inspections  of  factories  in  different 
cities  of  the  state  we  found  any  number  of  cases  of  unguarded 
dangerous  machines  and  machinery.  The  inspectors  when  they 
enter  the  service  are  not  trained  technical  men,  and  until  very 
recently  there  has  been  no  safety  expert  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  give  the  field  inspectors  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience. 

We  believe  that  the  recommendations  we  have  previously  made 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  for  the  grading  and 
increased  salaries  of  inspectors,  for  the  creation  of  two  inspection 
districts  in  the  state,  and  for  the  formulation  of  definite  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  Industrial  Board  will  soon  bring  about  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  enforcement  of  this  branch  of  the 
law. 

We  urge  that  after  inspectors  have  entered  the  department, 
they  receive  detailed  instruction  from  time  to  time  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  safeguarding  of  machinery,  from  the  mechanical  cn- 

•  Bill  23,  Appendix  I. 
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gineer  of  the   department   in  the  form  of  lectures,  illustrated 
bulletins,  and  manuals. 

Education  of  Employee  and  Employee 

Education  more  than  anything  else  will  bring  about  the  desired 
results  in  this  field.  The  true  fimction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  this  most  important  branch  of  its  work  should  be  that 
of  teacher  and  guide.  It  should  certainly  not  be  limited  to  that 
of  police  ofiicer.  Bulletins  should  be  issued  for  distribution 
among  the  manufacturers  and  employees  showing  the  methods  of 
safeguarding  machinery  and  illustrating  the  different  safety  de- 
vices and  appliances.  Reports  of  serious  accidents,  their  causes 
and  methods  of  prevention  should  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 

We  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  value  of  complete  and 
accurate  statistics,  but  statistics  in  themselves  are  of  little  value 
to  the  average  manufacturer.  He  wants  those  statistics  inter- 
preted for  him,  preferably  in  the  form  of  concrete  cases.  Manu- 
facturers and  employees  should  be  encouraged  to  make  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  suggestions  for  the  safeguarding  of  ma- 
chinery and  these  suggestions  should  be  incorporated  in  the  de- 
partment's bulletin.  The  experts  of  the  department  may  very 
easily  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  difTerent  cities  give  lectures 
on  accident  prevention  and  safety  devices,  and  be  consulted  by 
manufacturers. 

The  department  should  make  it  clear  that  the  prevention  of 
accidents  is  not  only  a  humanitarian  instinct  but  is  a  sound  busi- 
ness method.  It  pays  both  employer  and  employee  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

There  is  a  great  deal  for  the  department  to  do  in  this  branch 
of  its  activities.  The  people  of  the  state  in  return  for  the  in- 
creased facilities  they  have  given  the  department  will  demand 
immediate  results  in  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  industrial  ac- 
cidents and  we  hope  that  the  department  will  prove  equal  to  the 
task 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

We  have  made  no  special  study  of  this  subject  but  we  feel 
that  the  report  of  any  commission  which  has  investigated  general 
factory  conditions  is  not  complete  without  a  strong  and  earnest 
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plea  for  the  enactment  of  a  proper  and  just  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  that  will  place  the  burden  of  an  industrial  ac- 
cident on  the  industry  as  represented  by  the  employer  rather 
than  on  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  industry,  and  that  will 
provide  just  and  fair  compensation  to  workers  or  their  families 
for  death  or  injury  caused  by  accident  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment 
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X. 

DANGEEOUS  TRADES 

One  of  the  most  important  industrial  problems  of  the  day  is  the 
protection  of  factory  workers  from  industrial  poisoning  and  occu- 
pational diseases.  There  are  in  many  industries  specific  dangers 
connected  with  the  trade  which  create  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions to  which  much  of  the  ill-health  and  premature  death  of 
workers  are  due.  Investigations  made  in  European  countries  show 
the  large  variety  and  number  of  diseases  directly  attributable  to 
occupational  hazards. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  inquiry  the  Commission  has  made  a 
special  study  of  industrial  poisoning.  In  1911  an  investigation 
was  made  into  lead  and  arsenic  poisoning  in  New  York  City  in 
which  one  hundred  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  described  and  their 
origin  in  nearly  every  instance  traced  to  industrial  establishments. 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
last  legislature  a  bill  providing  for  hot  and  cold  water  washing 
facilities  where  poisonous  substances  were  used  or  generated  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  prohibiting  the  eating  of  meals  in  work- 
rooms in  which  such  poisonous  substances  were  generated,  and  pro- 
viding for  separate  lunch  rooms  in  such  establishments.  This  bill 
was  passed  and  has  become  a  law. 

In  1912  the  Commission  conducted  the  following  investigations: 

1.  General  conditions  in  the  chemical  industry. 

2.  Dangers  to  workers  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  com- 
mercial acids. 

3.  Further    study    of    lead    poisoning    in    various    up-state 
factories. 

4.  The  production,  refining  and  use  of  wood  alcohol  and  its 
dangers. 

5.  Study  of  diseases  of  the  ear  and  upper  respiratorv  tract 
among  workers  in  the  ostrich  feather,  fur,  and  cordage  industries. 
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The  investigations  in  the  chemical  industry  covered  142  estab- 
lishments in  which  there  were  359  separate  factories,  and  in  which 
11,087  wage  earners  were  employed. 

In  no  other  industry  are  perils  to  the  body  and  dangers  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  so  many,  so  insidious,  and  so  deadly  as  in  the 
chemical  industry.  The  workers  come  in  direct,  close,  and  daily 
contact  with  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  phosphorus,  and  other  power- 
ful poisons.  Injurious  gases  and  harmful  fumes  are  generated  in 
many  of  the  various  processes.  Irritating  dusts,  excessively  high 
temperatures  and  burning  or  spurting  liquids  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  factories.  Yet  there  is  hardly  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  is  less  protection  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  workers.  In  European  countries  the  chemical 
industry  is  carefully  regulated.  There  they  have  special  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  control  of  working  conditions  in  the  indus- 
try that  are  designed  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  workers ;  but 
in  this  country  we  are  just  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  this 
industry  and  to  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  every  possible  safe 
guard  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  workers  in  it. 

The  general  sanitary  conditions  in  the  establishments  inspected 
were  found  to  be  poor.  The  washing  facilities  were  inadequate, 
toilets  unclean,  and  in  many  cases  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  factory  building  proper. 

The  special  dangers  to  the  workers  found  in  the  chemical  trade 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Gases,  fumes,  poisonous  dusts, 
and  accidental  injuries.  Where  in  other  trades  a  poisonous  in- 
gredient is  used  occasionally  and  poisonous  gas  and  fumes  are 
generated  at  intervals,  in  the  chemical  trade  they  are  regularly 
present  in  most  of  the  working  processes. 

In  no  other  industry  is  a  knowledge  of  the  poisonous  substances 
which  are  handled,  so  necessary  to  the  worker;  but  in  no  other 
industry  is  the  ignorance  of  the  worker  as  to  the  character  of  daily 
substances  with  which  he  works,  so  complete. 

Constant  contact  with  dangerous  elements  in  the  trade  and  daily 
familiarity  with  them  breeds  a  consequent  conteirfpt  on  tKe  part  of 
the  employers  and  workers,  and  a  recklessness  and  carelessness 
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which  result  yearly  in  countless  numbers  of  cases  of  disease,  acci- 
dent, and  death. 

Repeatedly  our  inspectors  found  men  handling  poisonous  ma- 
terials such  as  paris  green  and  carbonate  of  lead  with  less  thought 
than  if  these  dangerous  substances  were  sand  or  flour.  In  some 
of  the  factories  visited,  although  the  faces  and  clothes  of  the 
workers  and  all  exposed  parts  of  their  bodies  were  thickly  covered 
with  poisonous  dusts  or  colors,  they  took  not  the  least  precaution 
against  ingesting  or  inhaling  these  materials.  In  one  plant  that 
manufactured  paris  green,  workers  were  found  handling  and  pack- 
ing this  poisonous  material,  some  without  gloves  and  all  without 
respirators.  The  manufacture  of  bleaches  and  bleach  powders  is 
fraught  with  many  dangers  to  the  workers,  but  it  is  without  anv 
official  supervision  or  protection  of  the  workers.  The  English 
alkali  act  makes  special  and  detailed  provisions  for  the  control  of 
this  industry  and  the  protection  of  its  workers ;  the  amount  of  free 
chlorine  gas  in  the  air  of  the  bleach  chamber,  the  time  a  worker 
may  stay  therein  and  many  other  details  of  this  branch  of  the  trade 
are  minutely  described  and  the  strictest  supervision  is  maintained. 

Dust 

Dusty  processes  are  common  to  many  industries  and  the  dangers 
of  dust  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  tuberculosis  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases  are  not  confined  to  the  chemical  trade.  The  prob- 
lem of  dust  elimination  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  industrial 
hygiene.  The  dust  in  chemical  works  is  especially  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  of  mineral  origin ;  it  is  often 
poisonous  and  produces  not  only  the  irritating  effects  of  ordinary 
dusts  but  also  the  toxic  effects  of  the  poison.  In  almost  all 
chemical  establishments  a  profusion  of  dust  is  created  in  the  vari- 
ous grinding  and  packing  departments. 

The  Commission  personally  visited  one  of  the  principal  car- 
borundum factories  in  the  state.  Although  the  manufacture  of 
carborundum  is  not  strictly  a  chemical  process,  the  dust  in  some 
of  the  rooms  was  so  great  as  to  hide  even  the  form  of  the  workers 
from  view.* 


•Since   the  visit  of  the  Commission  this   plant  has  Installed  a  ventilating 
system  at  the  cost  of  several  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Temperature 

In  many  of  the  chemical  establishments,  extremely  high  temper- 
atures are  created  and  the  furnaces  are  in  constant  use.  The  work 
in  front  of  the  furnaces  and  at  short  distances  from  them  is,  there- 
fore, very  exhausting.  The  temperature  in  one  place  near  the 
furnace  was  said  by  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  to  be  be- 
tween 120°  and  140°  F.,  and  the  heat  and  glare  were  so  over- 
powering that  the  men  had  to  kneel  and  stoop  and  hold  something 
over  their  eyes  in  order  to  continue  their  work. 


CoMMEEciAx  Acids 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  a  special 
study  was  made  for  the  Commission  of  the  dangers  to  workers 
in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  acids.  The  general 
conditions  in  acid  works  were  examined  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  principal  acids  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  acetic,  hydrochloric, 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrocyanic  was  investigated. 

The  manufacture  of  acids  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eral public  with  notions  of  great  hazard  to  life  and  health.  This 
idea  is  due  largely  to  the  mystery  surrounding  the  processes  and 
substances  involved.  In  many  acid  works  the  conditions  and 
often  the  substances  themselves  are  incapable  of  causing  serious 
dangers  or  producing  any  special  disease.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
this  industry  when  viewed  generally  presents  hazards  for  its 
workmen  which  are  terrifying  and  unnecessarily  numerous. 
Workmen  in  these  trades  are  still  to-day  too  lightly  exposed  to 
danger,  too  carelessly  supervised,  and  hence,  far  too  often  injured. 
Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  influences  are  insidious  and 
noticeable  only  as  the  result  of  careful  observation.  In  these 
situations,  occupational  diseases  come  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely. 

Classified  statistics  in  the  chemical  industries  furnishing  data  to 
expose  the  hygienic  state  of  acid  works,  are  entirely  wanting. 
Mortality  from  insidious  cases  cannot  be  traced.  Accidents  are 
not  all  reported  and  investigations  of  reported  cases  are  rarely 
made,  and,  if  made,  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  public  printed 
records. 
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Accidents 


In  tills  state  there  are  no  special  regulations  for  the  chemical 
trades,  with  their  peculiar  hazards.     The  result  is  that  the  acci- 
dent rate  in  this  industry  is  much  greater  in  New  York  State  than 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France.     Most  of  these  accidents  are 
the  result  of  carelessness.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  into  any 
acid  plant  without  finding  that  risks  exist  from  half-ooncealed 
openings,  unguarded  stairways,  slippery  floors,  uncovered  and  im- 
properly  guarded  vats,  improperly  supported  conduits  used  for 
carrying  corrosive  liquids.     A  striking  example  was  witnessed  by 
the  Commission  while  inspecting  a  manufactory  of  caustic  potash. 
Liquid  caustic  was  being  sent  through  several  sections  of  a  shal- 
low, iron  trough,  these  sections  being  supported  by  several  wooden 
blocks  at  the  junctions.     The  process  was  carried  on  in  a  dimly 
lighted  place.     The  workmen  frequently  passed  under  the  trough 
without  any  thought  apparently  that  the  dislodgment  of  one  of 
these  blocks  might  mean  instant  death  by  downpour  of  the  burn- 
ing liquid.     The  man  in  charge,  when  asked  why  this  was  per- 
mitted, simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that  the  men  knew 
that  it  was  dangerous  —  so  he  made  no  eifort  to  stop  them. 

Lead  Poisoning 

The  investigation  of  lead  poisoning  commenced  in  1911  was 
supplemented  in  1912  by  a  study  of  conditions  in  up-state  plants 
in  which  lead  was  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Graham-Rogers  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Dr.  Rogers'  investigations  showed  that  there  was  the  same  lack 
of  precautions  to  prevent  lead  poisoning  as  had  been  found  in 
New  York  City.  In  a  number  of  plants  which  the  Commission 
inspected,  practically  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  this 
disease.  In  a  large  lead  battery  plant  most  of  the  workers  in  the 
foundry  were  seen  handling  the  lead  without  gloves  or  other  pro- 
tection from  the  dust.  Among  the  workers  were  a  number  of 
boys  between  16  and  18  years.  Upon  inquiry  they  asserted  that 
they  had  received  no  instructions  as  to  the  dangers  involved.  There 
was  no  hot  water  for  washing  the  hands,  nor  any  special  lunch 
room  for  their  use.  One  pot  in  which  lead  was  being  heated  was 
without  any  hood  and  discharged  its  poisonous  fumes  into  the 
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workroom.     Many  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  lead  poisoning  were 
traced  to  this  plant  by  our  investigators. 

Lead  poisoning  can  be  prevented  in  nearly  every  case  if  very 
simple  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  the  disease.  Yet 
case  after  case  of  lead  poisoning  has  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  due  to  a  disregard  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  personal  hygiene. 

Dr.  Rogers  in  his  report  has  made  some  valuable  suggestions  for 
requirements  in  industries  in  which  lead  is  prepared  or  used.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  advisable  to  incorporate  these  in 
a  statute  but  recommend  that  they  be  used  by  the  Industrial  Board 
as  the  basis  of  detailed  and  comprehensive  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  various  affected 
industries. 

Wood  Alcohol 

The  steadily  increasing  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  wood 
alcohol  reported  in  recent  years  made  it  advisable  for  the  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  wood  alcohol  is 
prepared,  refined,  and  used  in  different  industries  and  the  dangers 
to  which  workers  coming  in  contact  with  it  in  its  different  forms 
are  subjected. 

There  are  two  main  aspects  of  the  wood  alcohol  problem. 

1.  The  drinking  of  wood  alcohol  and  its  use  in  liquors,  ex- 
tracts, and  drugs. 

2.  The  inhalation  of  its  vapors  when  it  is  prepared  and  refined 
and  used  in  various  processes  in  different  industries,  and  the  in- 
halation of  its  fumes  in  varnish  preparations. 

With  the  first  aspect  of  the  problem  this  Commission  is  not 
directly  concerned.  The  only  solution  of  it  is  the  education  of 
the  public  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  in  any  form  for  internal  purposes  and  the 
more  effective  enforcement  of  the  present  provisions  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  any  food,  flavoring,  extract, 
or  liquid  capable  of  being  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  beverage  or 

internally  as  a  medicine  (Sec.  201  of  the  Agricultural  Law  of 

N.  Y.). 
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The  Commission  is  deeply  interested,  however,  in  the  second  as- 
pect of  the  problem,  t.  e.,  the  danger  of  wood  alcohol  in  industry. 
Within  the  past  year  four  deaths  and  four  cases  of  blindness  have 
been  reported  to  the  state  labor  department  caused  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  wood  alcohol  fumes  from  varnish  used  to  shellac  the  interior 
of  beer  vats  and  for  coating  lead  pencils. 

Scope  of  the  Commissions  Investigation 

The  investigation  into  this  subject  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Baskerville,  Professor  of  Chemistry  of 
The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  rendered  his  services 
without  compensation  and  whose  detailed  and  comprehensive  re- 
port is  set  forth  in  Appendix  VI. 

Forty-five  establishments  were  inspected  covering  three  general 
types:  (1)  Those  in  which  crude  wood  alcohol  is  produced  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood.  (2)  Those  in  which  the  crude 
product  is  refined.  (3)  Those  in  which  wood  alcohol  is  used  gen- 
erally as  a  solvent. 

The  dangers  to  the  workmen  engaged  either  in  the  production 
or  refinement  of  crude  wood  alcohol  are  not  very  great.  Many  of 
the  processes  are  carried  on  in  closed  chambers  and  proper  ventila- 
tion is  invariably  provided.  In  such  establishments  the  dangers 
are  clearly  recognized  and  are  guarded  against. 

Wood  alcohol  is  used  also  in  different  forms  and  quantities  in  a 
large  number  of  industries,  the  most  important  being  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  electrical  apparatus,  furniture,  pianos,  organs,  and 
in  the  painting  industry. 

The  workers  in  many  places  where  wood  alcohol  was  used  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  eye  trouble,  headaches,  and  affections  of 
the  skin. 

The  dangers  to  the  workers  are  due  to  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
the  alcohol  and  to  constant  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  skin. 
Such  dangers  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  processes  in- 
volved and  could  be  avoided  by  the  application  of  comparatively 
simple  precautionary  methods.  Through  neglect  and  indifference 
and  in  many  cases  because  of  ignorance  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
wood  alcohol  no  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the  workers  from 
its  toxic  influences. 
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Girls  are  employed  in  processes  in  which  wood  alcohol  is  used 
and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  properly  protected  from  these  in- 
jurious effects.  Practically  all  of  the  dangers  connected  with  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  in  industry  could  be  obviated  by  the  provi- 
sion and  maintenance  of  ample  ventilation  and  by  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  workers  of  the  dangers  connected  with  its  use. 

Recommendations 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  dangerous  trades,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  industrial  poisoning  and  diseases  should  be 
drawn  recognizing  that  conditions  in  the  industries  affected  are 
constantly  changing,  that  long-settled  practices  are  being 
abandoned  and  new  processes  and  new  substances  are  constantly 
coming  into  use. 

A  state  legislature  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  and 
thoroughly  test  at  each  session  the  new  problems  of  the  year  in 
the  hygienic  control  of  dangerous  trades.  The  conditions  in 
many  industries  vary  so  greatly  and  the  factors  affecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers  are  so  dissimilar  not  only  in  these 
industries,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  establishment  that 
no  general  laws  can  be  enacted  which  would  be  applicable  to 
all  industries  and  all  establishments  and  which  would  cover 
adequately  the  many  elements  of  danger  and  hazardous  processes 
in  them.  Each  industry  and  each  process  must  be  studied 
separately  in  order  to  determine  its  danger.  Any  law  enacted  on 
this  subject  should  be  general  in  application  and  the  Industrial 
Board  should  be  empowered  to  make  specific  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Great  Britain  has  adopted  this  plan  successfully.  The 
Industrial  Board  would  have  the  power  to  consult  experts  and  to 
form  voluntary  committees.  Very  soon  a  comprehensive  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  covering  dangerous  trades  and  the  preven- 
tion of  occupational  diseases  would  be  enacted  which  could  be 
augmented  or  modified  as  conditions  required. 

The  division  of  industrial  hygiene  and  the  section  of  medical 
inspection  recommended  in  the  first  portion  of  this  report  will  make 
the  necessary  technical  inspections  in  these  trades  and  as  a  result 
of  their  investigations,  will  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Industrial 
Board  recommendations  for  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers. 
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Industrial  Board  to  Make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Dangerous 

Trades 

We  recommend  therefore  the  enactment  of  the  following  law : 

§  97.  Dangerous  trades.  Whenever  the  industrial  board 
shall  find,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations,  that  any  industry, 
trade  or  occupation  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
used  therein  or  the  products  thereof  or  by  reason  of  the 
methods  or  processes  or  machinery  or  apparatus  employed 
therein  or  by  reason  of  any  other  matter  or  thing  connected 
with  such  industry,  trade  or  occupation,  contains  such 
elements  of  danger  to  the  lives,  health  or  safety  of  persons 
employed  therein  as  to  require  special  regulation  for  the 
protection  of  such  persons,  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  guard  against  such  elements  of  danger  by  es- 
tablishing requirements  as  to  temperature,  humidity,  the  re- 
moval of  dusts,  gases  or  fumes  and  requiring  licenses  to  be 
applied  for  and  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  as  a  con- 
dition of  carrying  on  any  such  industry,  trade  or  occupation 
and  requiring  medical  inspection  and  supervision  of  persons 
employed  and  applying  for  employment  and  by  other 
appropriate  means.* 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  the  Industrial  Board  full  power 
over  the  licensing  of  dangerous  trades,  the  medical  supervision  of 
the  employees,  the  removal  of  dust,  gases,  and  fumes  and  would 
enable  the  board  to  make  special  rules  and  regulations  based  upon 
expert  investigation  and  opinion,  for  the  different  industries 
involved. 

Special  Ventilation 

The  importance  of  special  ventilation  in  these  industries  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  at  all 
times  for  the  removal  of  dust,  gases,  and  fumes  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  so  as  to  prevent  their  inhalation  by  the 
workers.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  subdivi- 
sions be  added  to  section  eighty-six  of  the  labor  law: 

2.  If  dust,  gases,  fumes,  vapors,  fibers  or  other  impurities 
are  generated  or  released  in  the  course  of  the  business  carried 


•  Bill  24,  Appendix  I. 
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on  in  any  workroom  of  a  factory,  in  quantities  tending  to 
injure  the  health  of  the  operatives,  the  person,  persons,  com- 
pany or  corporation  operating  the  factory,  whether  as  owner 
or  lessee  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  building  in  which 
the  same  is  situated,  or  otherwise,  shall  provide  suction  de- 
vices that  shall  remove  said  impurities  from  the  workroom, 
of,  their  point  of  origin  where  practicable,  by  means  of  proper 
hoods  connected  to  conduits  and  exhaust  fans  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  remove  such  impurities,  and  such  fans  shall  be 
kept  running  constantly  while  such  impurities  are  being 
generated  or  released.  If,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  carried  on  in  a  factory  workroom,  exces- 
sive heat  be  created  therein  the  person  or  persons  operating 
the  factory  as  aforesaid  shall  provide,  maintain,  use  apid 
operate  such  special  means  or  appliances  as  may  be  required 
to  reduce  such  excessive  heat, 

3.  The  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
mnd  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  regulating  ventilation,  temperature  and  humidity  in 
factories  and  the  special  means,  if  any,  required  for  removing 
impurities  or  for  reducing  excessive  heat,  and  the  machinery, 
apparatus  or  appliances  to  be  used  for  any  of  said  purposes, 
and  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance  and  operation 
thereof  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section* 


Covering  of  Yats 

For  the  prevention  of  accidents  due  to  uncovered  and  unguarded 
vats  we  recommend  that  the  following  provision  be  inserted  in 
§  81  of  the  labor  law: 

"  Every  vat  and  pan  wherever  set  so  that  the  opening  or 
top  thereof  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  elbow  of  the  operator 
or  operators  at  work  apout  the  same  shall  be  protected  by  a 
cover  which  shall  be  maintained  over  the  same  while  in  use 
in  such  manner  as  to  effectually  prevent  such  operators  or 
other  persons  falling  therein  or  coming  in  contact  therewith, 
except  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove  such  cover  while 
any  such  vat  or  pan  is  in  use,  such  vat  or  pan  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  an  adequate  railing  around  the  same/'-f 


•  Bill   20,   Appendix  I. 
t  Bill    22,   Appendix   I. 
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Labeling  of  Containers  of  Wood  Alcohol 

We  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  public  health  law  to  the 
effect  that  all  bottles  or  vessels  used  for  transporting  or  selling 
products  containing  wood  alcohol  shall  be  required  to  bear  a  prom- 
inent display  label  stating  that  they  contain  poison  and  calling 
attention  to  the  danger  of  working  with  the  material  without 
ample  ventilation.* 

Educational  Work 

The  opportunities  for  educational  work  in  this  field  are  un- 
limited. In  most  cases  the  employees  and  in  very  many  cases 
the  employers  are  ignorant  of  the  dangers  involved  in  their  in- 
dustries. The  Department  of  Labor  should  issue  bulletins  calling 
attention  to  the  injurious  elements  in  an  industry  and  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  to  guard  against  them.  Such  bulletins  should  be 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  employees  and  distributed  among 
them. 


*  Bill   27.   Appendix   I. 
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FOUNDRIES    AND    EMPLOYMENT    OF    WOMEN    IN 

CORE  ROOMS 

FOUNDRIES 

The  necessity  for  marked  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  iron,  steel,  and  brass  foundries  of  the  state  is  unquestioned. 
The  occupation  is  an  arduous  one.  The  workers  are  subjected  in 
the  course  of  the  day  to  extremes  of  temperature.  They  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  and  metallic  dust. 
The  result  is  that  the  workers  in  this  industry  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  all  forms  of  respiratory  diseases,  kidney  trouble, 
and  rheumatism. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  foundry  workers  in  this 
country.  The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics 
show,  however,  an  excessive  mortality  rate  from  consumption 
among  foundry  workers,  which  becomes  marked  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty-four, —  a  time  when  the  workers  are 
in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Moreover,  the  liability  to  accident  in 
a  foundry  is  great. 

The  statistical  data  available,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
careful  observation  of  working  conditions,  show  that  employment 
in  this  industry  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  health.  All  reasonable 
measures  calculated  to  promote  greater  safety  and  health  for  em- 
ployees in  foundries  should  not  only  be  insisted  upon  by  the  state, 
but  should  be  welcomed  by  the  foundry  owners  themselves. 

Legislation  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  foundries  is 
not  special  or  class  legislation.  We  have  on  the  statute  books 
to-day  special  requirements  for  bakeries,  laundries,  mercantile 
establishments,  and  places  where  poisonous  materials  are  used  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

A  foundry  is  in  many  respects  imlike  the  ordinary  factory.  It 
presents  different  conditions  for  which  special  provision  should 
be  made. 

The  measures  to  be  enacted  for  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions  in  foundries  have  received  the  Commission's  careful 
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consideration.  We  visited  a  number  of  foundries  and  took  the  tes- 
timony of  foundry  owners  and  representatives  of  molders'  organ- 
izations in  the  different  cities  of  the  state  in  which  we  held  public 
hearings.  Some  of  the  employees  in  foundries  testified  before 
the  Commission  in  executive  session.  The  Commission  then  incor- 
porated in  a  tentative  bill  the  recommendations  that  had  been 
received  from  different  sources  and  copies  of  the  proposed  bill 
were  sent  to  foundry  owners  and  representatives  of  molders'  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  state  for  their  suggestions  and 
criticisms. 

On  ^N'ovember  25th,  1912,  a  public  hearing  was  held  in  Albany 
to  consider  the  proposed  foundry  bill  and  to  receive  suggestions 
for  remedial  legislation  from  all  those  interested.  The  hearing 
was  largely  attended.  The  Commissioner  of  the  National  Foimd- 
ers'  Association  appeared  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  seventy-eight 
members  of  his  organization  in  the  state  of  New  York,  but  as  the 
authorized  representative  of  a  large  number  of  other  foundry 
owners  in  the  state  who  did  not  belong  to  that  organization.  There 
were  also  present  about  twenty  foundry  owners  and  the  same 
number  of  representatives  of  molders'  unions. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  foundry  owners 
as  a  whole,  concerning  the  advantages  of  improvement  in  work- 
ing conditions  in  their  establishments.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Association  of  Founders  said: 

"  I  have  been  devoting  considerable  of  my  time  in  endeav- 
oring to  get  the  foundry  owners  throughout  the  country  to 
bring  about  better  working  conditions  which  go  far  beyond 
anything  you  have  suggested  in  these  measures  *  *  ♦  It 
is  a  business  proposition  cutting  out  the  philanthropy  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

A  very  conservative  foundry  owner  who  was  present  stated : 

I 

"  We  believe  the  most  efficiency  is  obtained  by  men  who 
are  surrounded  by  good  conditions  and  who  are  in  well  heated 
rooms  free  from  gas,  dust,  and  smoke,  and  furnished  with 
water,  good  washing  and  bathing  facilities." 

These  statements  reflect  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  manu- 
factui-ers  that  is  everywhere  appearing  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
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and  one  that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  We  have  care- 
fully considered  all  of  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  that  were 
made  at  the  hearings  in  Albany  and  in  other  cities  of  the  state 
and  as  a  result  submit  the  following  recommendations. 

Heatixo  of  Foundries  axd  Prevention  of  Drafts 

In  a  great  many  of  the  foundries  no  provision  is  made  for 
heating  the  foundry  in  cold  weather.  The  result  is  that  the 
worker  is  subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature  and  is  exposed 
to  cold  often  while  in  a  perspiring  condition. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  a  foundry  will  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  requirement  that  entrances  to  the  foundry  shall 
be  so  constructed  and  maintained  as  to  minimize  drafts.  Doors 
should  be  kept  vestibuled  so  that  cold  outer  air  will  not  blow 
upon  the  overheated  molder. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  all  foundries  shall  be  prop- 
erly and  sufficiently  heated  during  cold  Aveather  and  that  en- 
trances to  foundries  shall  be  so  constructed  and  maintained  as  to 
minimize  drafts  and  that  all  windows  therein  shall  be  maintained 
in  proper  condition  and  repair. 

Proper  Ventilation 

From  the  nature  of  the  business  there  must  be  smoke  and  dust 
and  gases  in  a  foundry.  This  fact  only  emphasizes,  however, 
the  necessity  for  a  prompt  and  effective  removal  of  these  dele- 
terious substances.  Where  necessary,  a  forced  system  of  ventila- 
tion with  exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power  should 
be  required. 

Conditions  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned  can  never  be  ideal 
in  a  foundry,  but  every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
minimize  the  danger  from  dust  which,  as  statistics  show,  renders 
the  foundry  worker  very  susceptible  to  pulmonary  troubles. 

The  milling  and  cleaning  of  castings  in  a  foundry  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  this  report. 

17 
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Measures  to  Prevent  Accidents 

Accidents  in  foundries  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
caused  mainly  by  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Inadequate  lighting. 

2.  Narrow  and  obstructed  gangways. 

During  casting  time  when  the  molder  is  carrying  the  ladles  of 
heated  molten  lead  these  narrow  and  obstructed  gangways  con- 
stitute an  element  of  special  danger  and  are  the  cause  of  many 
serious  bums. 

3.  Defective  ladles,  tongs,  chains,  and  other  lifting  devices. 

For  the  prevention  of  accidents  the  Commission  therefore  makes 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  All  foundries  shall  be  properly  lighted  during  working  hours. 

2.  The  gangways  in  foundries  shall  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained of  sufficient  width  to  make  the  use  thereof  by  employees 
reasonably  safe,  and  such  gangways  during  the  progress  of  cast- 
ing shall  not  be  obstructed  in  any  way. 

3.  The  flasks,  molding  machines,  ladles,  cranes,  and  apparatus 
for  transporting  molten  metal  in  foundries  shall  be  maintained 
in  proper  condition  and  repair. 

Washing  Facilities 

Workers  in  foundries  are  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  dust  The 
cores  and  molds  are  made  of  sand  and  after  a  day's  toil,  health 
and  decency  require  that  the  worker  be  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cleanse  himself  and  to  change  his  working  clothes. 

Although  recognizing  the  advisability  of  having  adequate  wash- 
ing facilities  in  a  foundry,  many  foundry  owners  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  installation  of  these  often  involves 
useless  expense,  because  the  men  will  not  use  them.  In  some 
cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  failure  to  use  the  washing  facilities  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  furnished  are  inadequate  or  that  they  are  placed  in  remote 
or  inaccessible  parts  of  the  building.  Sometimes  they  consist  of 
troughs  to  be  used  by  the  workmen  in  common,  an  arrangement 
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that  is  plainly  objectionable  and  not  conducive  to  habits  of  clean- 
hness.  But  simply  because  some  workers  will  not  use  the  wash- 
ing facilities  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  they  should  not  be 
supplied.  The  workers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  by  the 
manufacturer  and  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  education  of 
the  worker  will  soon  bring  him  to  an  understanding  of  the  bene- 
fits coming  from  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

Special  requirements  for  washing  facilities,  it  was  felt,  should 
not  apply  to  small  foundries  in  which  less  than  ten  persons  are 
employed,  since  the  expense  of  their  installation  in  such  cases 
would  practically  be  prohibitive.  These  small  foundries  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  factorv  law 

Passageways  to  Outside  Water  Closets 

In  many  foundries  the  water  closets  are  some  distance  from 
the  foundries,  and  the  workers,  in  order  to  use  them,  are  obliged 
to  go  out  in  the  cold  and  often  inclement  weather  while  they  are 
perspiring  and  overheated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor '  testified  before  the  Commission : 

"  I  have  never  been  in  a  foundry  yet  where  the  men  do  not 
perspire  rather  freely  and  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  require 
these  men  to  go  out  into  the  open  air  while  in  the  heat  of 
their  worL  The  condition  of  their  bodies  is  such  as  to  make 
it  very  hazardous  to  go  out  into  the  open  air,  though  they 
cover  themselves  with  a  coat." 

The  workers  in  such  cases  should  be  protected  against  the 
elements.  Where  water  closets  or  privy  accommodations  are 
permitted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  remain  outside  of  the 
foundry,  the  passageway  leading  from  the  foundry  to  the  water 
closets  should  be  so  protected  and  constructed  that  the  employees 
in  passing  back  and  forth  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  outdoor 
atmosphere,  and  the  water  closets  themselves  should  be  properly 
heated  during  cold  weather. 

Milling  and  Cleaning  of  Castings 

The  foregoing  requirements  were  practically  all  approved  by 
the  foundry  owners  as  a  whole.     The  tentative  biU  contained 
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a  provision  that  the  milling  and  cleaning  of  castings  should  be 
done  in  rooms  that  were  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  To 
this  requirement  serious  objections  were  offered.  It  was  asserted 
that  in  many  cases  this  would  require  a  substantial  change  in 
structural  conditions  and  that  the  requirement  would  work  hard- 
ship, particularly  where  the  foundry  owner  had  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  tumbling  mills  for  the  cleaning  of  castings,  with  a  con- 
necting exhaust  system.  It  was  also  asserted  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  clean  large  castings  in  a  separate  room. 

Devices  such  as  canvas  curtains,  and  temporary  partitions 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  as  easy  and 
inexpensive  means  of  complying  with  the  requirement.  We 
believe,  tlierefore,  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  should  be  made 
and  that  in  a  great  many  cases  a  mandatory  requiremeut  for  the 
milling  and  cleaning  of  castings  in  a  separate  room  irrespective 
of  conditions,  would  work  unnecessary  hardship. 

The  matter  should  be  left  to  the  Industrial  Board  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  meet  the  varying  conditions  in 
different  foundries.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  every  possible  device  for  the  removal  of  dust 
during  the  cleaning  process,  so  as  to  prevent  its  inhalation  by 
the  worker.  The  constant  inhalation  of  this  dust  is  a  predispos- 
ing cause  to  tuberculosis  and  accounts  to  a  great  degree  for  the 
high  death  rate  in  that  disease  among  foundry  workers.* 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEl^  IN  CORE  ROOMS 

There  are  about  300  women  employed  in  core  rooms  of  foimd- 
ries  in  this  state.  They  have  been  drawn  into  the  industry  to 
talvc  the  place  of  boys  under  eighteen  who  had  previously  done 
this  work  and  in  some  cases  they  have  supplanted  men  also.  The 
work  that  the  women  do  at  present  is  limited  to  the  making  of 
small  cores.  The  women  stand  for  the  most  part  all  day  long. 
Although  seats  are  provided  they  are  rarely  used  because  the 
work  is  not  adapted  to  a  sitting  posture. 

The  core  makers  are  exposed  to  dust,  both  metallic  and  min- 
eral. The  core  ovens  are  generally  located  in  the  same  room 
in  which  the  women  make  the  cores.    The  heat  from  the  ovens  is 

•  Bill  25,  Appendix  I. 
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enervating  and  the  women  inhale  the  core  gas  which  arises  from 
the  ovens  and  the  baked  cores. 

Even  where  there  are  exhaust  systems  over  the  ovens,  consider- 
able gas  escapes  into  the  room  as  the  Commission  noticed  in  one 
of  the  foimdries  visited.  Core  gas  irritates  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  eyes,  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  passages,  and 
causes  nausea  and  headache. 

The  cores  are  placed  in  the  ovens  by  men.  In  some  places 
they  are  carried  to  the  ovens,  from  the  place  in  which  they  are 
made,  by  the  women.    In  others,  men  or  boys  do  this  carrying. 

The  wages  that  women  receive  are  on  an  average  about  $8 
a  week.  Most  of  these  women  are  piece  workers.  It  was  testified 
that  men  would  receive  almost  three  times  as  much  for  the  work. 

There  are  no  satisfactory  vital  statistics  for  women  core 
makers.  No  official  statistics  exist,  but  very  limited  industrial 
insurance  statistics  show  an  excessive  death  rate  from  consump- 
tion among  core  makers  between  fifteen  and  forty-four  years 
of  age. 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  work  are  minimized  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  women  do  not  as  general  rule  continue  to  work 
in  the  industry  for  more  than  four  or  five  years. 

Most  of  the  women  are  of  foreign  birth  though  a  fair  num- 
ber, principally  in  the  smaller  cities,  are  American.  According 
to  the  testimony  given  by  the  foundry  owners,  women  are  em- 
ployed on  small  cores,  because  first,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  boys  for  that  purpose;  and  second,  the  women  are 
handier,  more  skillful,  and  more  regular  in  their  work  on  small 
cores. 

Foundry  no  Place  for  Women 

The  foundry  is  no  place  for  women.  The  work  is  arduous  and 
the  surroundings  are  bad.  We  believe  that  it  would  have  be^n 
far  better  if  women  had  never  been  originally  allowed  to  enter 
this  employment. 

There  are  to-day,  however,  about  'three  hundred  women  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  from  this  work  upon  which  they  are  dependent 
for  their  support.  Many  of  these  have  appealed  to  the  Commis- 
sion not  to  deprive  them  of  what  they,  in  small  country  towns, 
consider  their  only  means  of  earning  a  living. 
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We  cannot  sav  that  work  in  a  core  room  as  such,  is  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions  absolutely  detrimental  to  a  woman's 
health.  Although  we  should  like  to  see  this  work  stopped,  and 
believe  that  its  suppression  would  be  beneficial  to  the  race,  and 
although  we  know  that  such  a  course  of  action  would  in  no  way 
injure  the  foundry  industry  of  the  state,  nevertheless  we  cannot 
at  this  time  recommend  an  entire  prohibition  of  work  that  would 
result  in  throwing  the  three  hundred  women  now  in  the  industry 
out  of  employment.  We  believe  that  work  by  women  in  core 
rooms  should  be  strictly  confined  to  its  present  limits,  and  should 
be  gradually  eliminated.  It  should  be  discouraged  and  ulti- 
mately suppressed.  Every  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  increase  and  expansion. 

For  the  present,  the  law  should  require  this  work  by  women 
to  be  done  under  the  most  sanitarv  conditions.  No  woman  should 
be  permitted  to  make  cores  in  the  same  room  in  which  coree 
are  made  by  men.  No  woman  should  be  permitted  to  make  cores 
in  the  same  room^in  which  the  core  oven  is  located.  The  parti- 
tion separating  the  room  in  which  the  women  are  employed  from 
the  core  oven  should  be  a  substantial  structure  extending  to  the 
ceiling  and  the  openings  in  the  partition  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  any  gas  from  the  ovens  from  escaping  into  the 
room  in  which  the  women  work. 

The  Industrial  Board  should  be  given  the  power  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  cores  that  women  shall  be  permitted  to  make  and 
the  weights  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  carry,  anr^l  generally 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
women  in  this  employment.  If  it  is  impracticable,  as  aome  of 
the  foundry  owners  have  testified,  to  separate  the  room  in  wh'cb 
the  women  are  employed  from  the  core  oven  by  a  substantial 
partition,  so  as  prevent  the  core-gas  from  escaping  into  the  room 
in  which  the  women  work,  these  owners  should  cease  to  employ 
women  in  work  never  intended  for  them.  We  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  foundry  owner  who  appeared  before  us  and  said  tliat 
so  far  as  work  in  the  core  room  was  concerned,  there  should  be 
no  distinction  as  to  sex. 

In  this  enlightened  age  very  few  will  be  deceived  by  any  such 
fallacy.      Nature    itself    has    made    the    distinction   which    the 
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foundry  owner  has  said  should  not  be  made.  Instincts  of  chivalry 
and  decency  as  well  as  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the  race, 
demand  that  we  should  not  permit  women  to  engage  in  work 
detrimental  to  their  health,  that  overtaxes  their  strength,  and 
impairs  their  vitality  as  wives  and  mothers. 

The  Commission  has  received  descriptions  of  the  abuses  that 
the  employment  of  women  in  core  rooms  has  led  to  in  other 
states.  We  have  been  told  that  the  cores  on  which  women  orig- 
inally began  to  work  were  of  a  small  size  but  that  to-day  the 
women  are  making  cores  with  a  rammer  and  the  size  of  these 
cores  is  such  that  they  have  to  be  hoisted  by  a  derrick. 

We  believe  if  our  recommendations  are  carried  into  effect  and 
are  enforced  in  the  spirit  which  we  intend,  that  not  only  will  the 
work  by  women  in  the  core  rooms  be  confined  to  what  it  is  to-day 
and  that  too  under  improved  sanitary  conditions,  but  that  in  a 
few  years  such  work  will  be  completely  done  away  with. 

We  have  gone  into  the  matter  very  fully  because  we  believe 
that  our  views  on  this  subject  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
times.  We  believe  that  these  opinions  are  shared  generally  by 
the  people  of  the  state  who  do  not  wish  to  see  their  women  em- 
ployed at  manual  labor  in  foundries. 

We  recommend  that  such  work  be  restricted,  and  that  where 
it  does  take  place,  it  be  conducted  under  the  most  sanitary  con- 
ditions. We  hope  that  ultimately,  with  the  co-operation  of 
enlightened  foimdry  owners,  it  will  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  recommendations  for  reme- 
dial legislation:* 

1.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  and  men  core 
makers  in  the  same  room. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  women  at  making 
cores  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  core  ovens  are  located. 

3.  Authority  to  the  Industrial  Board  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  size  of  the  cores  that  women  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make,  and  the  weights  that  they  shall  carry. 

4.  Authority  to  the  Industrial  Board  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations generally  that  shall  safeguard  the  health  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  core  rooms. 


•  Bill  26,  Appendix  I. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN 
MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

When  the  Commission  was  continued  bj  the  legislature  in 
1912,  its  powers  were  broadened  to  include  an  investigation  of 
mercantile  establishments.  Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  women  and  children  were  employed  in 
these  establishments  and  that  no  study  had  been  made  by  the 
state  of  their  conditions  of  labor.  The  Commission  therefore 
undertook  a  special  inquiry  into  the  department  stores  and  five 
and  ten  cent  stores  of  the  state,  which  was  carried  on  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  1912.  Four  investi- 
gators were  engaged  in  the  field  work.  Practically  all  depart- 
ment stores  employing  ten  or  more  women  and  children  were 
covered  in  Greater  New  York,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  Biiffalo 
and  Rochester,  and  in  the  six  cities  of  the  second  class :  Yonkers, 
Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Schenectady.  Owing  to  the 
need  of  limiting  the  study  to  stores  employing  at  least  ten  per- 
sons, a  very  large  number  of  small  neighborhood  stores  with 
fewer  than  ten  employees  was  necessarily  omitted. 

Two  hundred  and  sixteen  (216)  establishments  in  all,  were 
inspected.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  largest  New  York  City 
department  stores  each  employing  several  thousand  employees  to 
the  chain  of  small  five  and  ten-cent  stores  which  extends  across 
the  whole  state.  One-third  of  the  entire  number  of  establish- 
ments visited  were  five  and  ten-cent  stores.  Most  of  these  em- 
ploy less  than  fifty  persons  and  none  have  more  than  two  hun- 
dred (200)  employees.  The  department  stores  proper  have  a 
far  larger  labor  force  under  their  roofs;  thirty  employ  more 
than  five  himdred  (500)  persons,  eighteen  have  over  one  thousand 
(1,000)   employees,  and  nine  have  over  two  thousand  (2,000). 


Number  of  Stores  and  Number  of  Employees 

Department  Stores.  Five  and  Ten-Cent.  Stores.  Grand 

New  York.  Up  State.  Total.  New  York.  Up  State.  Total.  Total. 

No.   of  stores 83             6B5            145  48             23             71  216 

No.  of  employees 47,280       12,278       59,558  1,195           964        2,159  61,717 

No.   of  women 29,067         7,583       36,650  980            755         1,735  38,385 

No.    of   children 2,665        1,070        3,725  17               4             21  3,746 

Percentage  of  total  em- 
ployees: 

Women 61.5          oi.8          61.5  82             78.3          80.3  62.2 

Children  5.G            8.7            6.3  1.4              .4            1.0  6.1 

The  total  number  of  workers  concerned  in  both  groups  is  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  establishments  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  for  it  amounts  to  the  significant  figure  of  61,717.  The 
women  number  38,385  or  62%,  and  the  children  number  only 
3,746  or  6%  of  the  total.  Since  these  figures  were  collected 
during  the  "  rush "  season  before  Christmas,  they  represent 
approximately  the  maximum  number  employed  in  these  estab- 
lishments at  any  time  of  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  short  time  available  and  the  wide  field  of 
the  inquiry  it  was  necessary  to  confine  this  brief  investigation  to 
a  few  specific  points.  They  were,  in  general:  1.  Physical  con- 
ditions of  work;  2.  Length  of  hours;  3.  Wages  and  earnings. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  employees  — 
68% — were  women  and  children.  It  was  therefore  appropri- 
ate that  this  preliminary  investigation  should  concern  itself 
exclusively  with  them.  By  limiting  the  study  to  this  scope,  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  information  immediately  concerning 
the  physical  welfare  of  over  40,000  workers. 

Unfortunately  these  cannot  be  enumerated  according  to  their 
ages.  The  children  (14  to  16  years)  form  a  class  by  themselves. 
But  the  records  of  most  of  the  stores  do  not  enable  us  to  classify 
the  female  employees  above  16  years  of  age,  even  to  differentiate 
those  below  from  those  above  21  years  of  age.  It  is  known,  however, 
from  other  sources  that  workers  in  department  stores  are  very 
young.  The  United  States  Census  of  1900  states  that  "three-fifths 
of  the  total  number  of  saleswomen  16  years  of  age  and  over  are 
under  25  years  of  age."  These  data  were  collected  in  1900,  over 
a  decade  ago,  and  the  figures  of  the  last  census  are  not  yet  pub- 
lished. In  the  present  inquiry  time  did  not  suffice  to  make  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  all  female  employees  by  age  oroups. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  large  oropor- 
tion  of  youthful  workers  still  persists. 
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The  Orgaxization  of  the  Department  Store 

The  organization  of  the  modern  department  store  is  highly 
complex.  No  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  store  officials  such 
as  managers,  buyers,  etc.  According  to  a  rough  classification,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  women  and  children  employees  were,  /or 
the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  subdivided  into  five  classes:  1.  The 
saleswomen  and  floor  help  (including  floor  cashiers  and  wrap- 
pers) ;  2.  Oflice  and  audit  help;  3.  Stock  girls;  4.  Packers  and 
shippers;  5.  Mail  order  clerks. 

Number  and  Per  cent  of  Women  and  Children  According 

TO  Departments 

No.  %  of  all  women 

1.  Saleswomen 24,234  66. 1 

2.  Office  help 5,757  15.7 

3.  Stock  girls 4,386  12. 

4.  Packers  and  Shippers 1,382  3 . 8 

5.  Mail  Order  Clerks 891  2.4 


Total  in  Department  Stores....   36,650  100. 


Although  these  subdivisions  may  not  be  sharply  defined  in 
every  store,  for  all  practical  purposes  they  correspond  to  the 
divisions  of  the  work. 

The  largest  percentage,  66%  of  all  women  employed,  are  sales- 
women. The  offifce  help  is  next  in  numbers,  namely,  16%.  It 
includes  audit  girls,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers,  also  the  pneu- 
matic tube  girls  who  act  as  change  makers.  The  stock  girls  con- 
stitute 12%.  They  bring  stock  to  the  counters  and  keep  it  in 
order.  They  are  later  advanced  to  be  saleswomen.  The  packers 
and  shippers  make  up  nearly  4%  of  all  women  employed.  There 
are  only  2%  of  mail  order  clerks. 

The  proportion  of  children,  6%  of  all  employees,  is  decreas- 
ing from  year  to  year  owing  to  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
substitutes,  such  as  the  pneumatic  tube  systems.  Nearly  half  of 
the  stores  employ  no  children  at  all,  but  they  are  still  retained 
in  some  of  the  largest  stores  for  messenger  service  and  the  like. 
Eleven  stores  were  found  to  employ  more  than  one  hundred 
(100)  children  each. 
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Conditions  of  Work 

The  girl  who  works  in  a  department  store  has,  in  some  respects, 
more  attention  paid  to  her  physical  welfare  than  any  other  class 
of  employees.  In  the  large  establishments  of  the  first-class  cities, 
for  instance,  the  sanitary  conveniences,  such  as  toilets  and  wash- 
rooms, are  generally  clean,  adequate  and  kept  in  good  repair. 
Our  inspectors  reported  that  85%  in  all  stores  were  in  excellent  or 
fair  condition.  Lunch  and  recreation  rooms  are  supplied,  and, 
besides  medical  care,  a  hospital  room  in  charge  of  a  nurse  is  often 
provided,  where  the  girls  are  treated  free  of  charge. 

But  such  expensive  care  is  given  only  to  the  employees  of 
the  largest  establishments.  The  women  and  children  in  the 
smaller  stores  are  not  so  well  provided. 

Merchants  realize  that  any  illness  or  even  physical  discomfort 
interferes  at  once  with  the  efficiency  of  a  saleswoman.  It  is 
therefore  to  their  interest  to  supply  these  women  with  as  comfort- 
able surroundings  as  possible.  Though  these  provisions  are 
made,  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  of  the  work  is  often  over- 
looked or  minimized.  Rest  rooms,  medical  care,  and  other  elab- 
orate welfare  features  can  at  best  only  repair  the  damage  done 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  They  should  not  obscure  the  need 
for  avoiding  rather  than  relieving  the  effects  of  the  fundamental 
hardships  of  the  occupation. 

Employment  in  a  department  store  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  light  and  easy  work  compared  with  that  in  a  factory.  But 
according  to  the  workers  themselves  it  is  far  more  exhausting 
than  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  girl  behind  the  counter  is  sub- 
jected to  peculiar  strain ;  she  must  always  be  neat  in  appearance 
and  on  her  best  behavior;  she  is  always  on  duty  and  has  to  pre- 
serve an  even  temper  in  meeting  the  tastes  and  whims  of  cus- 
tomers of  all  kinds. 

Long  hours  of  standing,  close  attention  to  customers,  and  poor 
ventilation  are  characteristic  of  the  occupation  for  the  main  bpdy 
of  employees,  the  saleswomen.  Constant  standing  is  the  greatest 
hardship.  A  saleswoman  has  to  be  on  her  feet  practically  the 
whole  day.  She  is  able  to  sit  down  for  only  a  few  moments  at 
infrequent  intervals.  In  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day,  in  the 
rush   season  preceding   Christmas,   and   whenever   special  sales 
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are  held,  there  is  ahuost  no  opportunity  to  rest.  In  fact,  the 
testimony  of  many  girls  proves  that  on  some  days  they  are  unable 
to  sit  down  at  all. 

When  a  girl  works  behind  a  counter,  she  can  occasionally  lean 
against  the  stock  case  for  rest.  But  the  girl  who  stands  at  an 
aisle  counter  or  at  a  table,  must  endure  the  continued  strain  prac- 
tically imrelieved  all  day.  Almost  without  exception  they  com- 
plain of  the  extreme  discomfort  and  fatigue  that  results  from 
continuous  standing.  Swollen  and  aching  feet  and  broken  arches 
result.     The  pain  at  times  is  acute  and  reaches  up  to  the  thighs. 

Evidence  published  in  the  brief  in  defense  of  the  Illinois  10 
hour  law  (in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  People 
vs.  Elerding,  Feb.,  1912)  regulating  the  employment  of  women 
in  department  stores  quotes  physicians  whose  practice  brought 
them  in  contact  with  girls  and  women  employed  as  saleswomen. 
They  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  long  hours  of  standing 
are  unquestionably  injurious  to  the  female  organs  and  reproduc- 
tive system.  Moreover  the  effect  on  young  and  physically  unde- 
veloped girls  is  even  more  serious  than  on  older  women,  for 
injuries  to  these  organs  during  girlhood  may  affect  a  woman 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  "  It  has  a  very 
grave  effect  upon  the  generative  organs  of  women,  entailing  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  and  also  injuring  a  very  large  body  of 
them  permanently.  *  *  *  It  is  the  prolonged  hours  and  not 
being  allowed  to  sit  down."  (Appendix  to  brief,  p.  27). 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  mercantile  law  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  in  that  it  requires  one  seat  for  every  three 
women  employed.  The  law  is  usually  obeyed  and  seats  or  stools 
are  provided  in  the  correct  proportion.  But  in  practice  the  law 
is  almost  useless.  The  use  of  the  seats  is  for  the  most  part  for- 
bidden either  by  unwritten  law  or  by  explicit  directions  from 
floorwalkers  or  managers.  Even  if  the  use  of  seats  is  permitted 
in  the  rush  seasons  the  girls  have  literally  no  time  to  sit  down. 
Then,  too,  a  girl  who  is  placed  at  an  aisle  counter  or  at  a  table 
may  have  no  seat  accessible,  her  third  of  a  seat  may  be  behind  a 
neighboring  counter;  or  again,  if  an  aisle  manager  sees  that  a 
girl  has  leisure  to  sit  down,  he  will  move  her  to  another  busier 
counter  in  order  to  make  better  use  of  her  time. 
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There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  employer  must  be  free 
to  use  his  employees  where  they  are  needed.  The  points  at  issue 
are  whether  it  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  both  alike  to  avoid 
the  over-fatigue  and  consequent  inefficiency  that  comes  to  an  em- 
ployee from  standing  too  long;  and  whether  "reliefs"  at  cer- 
tain definite  hours,  for  each  individual  are  not  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  saleswomen  as,  for  instance,  of  telephone  opera- 
tors. In  most  stores  girls  can  obtain  permission  from  the  aisle 
manager  to  leave  their  counters  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  But  during  rush  seasons 
permission  is  often  given  grudgingly  or  not  at  all,  and  it  is 
understood  that  a  girl  must  go  back  to  her  counter  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  In  no  store  was  any  system  of  "  reliefs " 
described  to  our  investigators  which  was  invariably  followed. 

Aside  from  the  physical  injuries  due  to  constant  standing, 
saleswomen  are  subjected  to  unquestionable  nervous  strain.  The 
rush  and  speeding  of  factory  work  has  often  been  described,  but 
little  notice  has  been  given  to  the  tax  upon  the  attention  and 
watchfulness  of  the  saleswomen.  They  are  compelled  to  work 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  When  there  is  a  string  of  impatient 
customers,  they  sometimes  wait  on  three  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  saleswoman  is  required  not  only  to  handle  goods,  but 
also  to  do  accurate  clerical  work  at  each  purchase  and  to  handle 
money  whenever  cash  sales  are  made.  In  case  of  error,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  rush  of  work,  the  loss  is  usually  deducted  from  her 
earnings.    She  must  be  constantly  alert  to  avoid  such  "  dockings." 

Another  hardship  is  the  bad  air  in  most  department  stores 
due  to  defective  ventilation.  Complaints  are  frequent  even  from 
the  shopping  public,  who  remain  within  the  store  only  a  few 
hours  at  most.  The  proper  ventilation  of  rooms  holding  such 
masses  of  people,  oft«n  thousands  at  a  time,  is  admittedly  a 
complex  engineering  problem,  comparable  in  difficulty  only  to 
the  ventilation  of  schools  and  theatres. 

The  vitiated  air  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  employees. 
Especially  in  basements  the  failure  to  provide  enough  fresh  air 
is  unmistakable  even  without  scientific  tests  of  the  quality  of 
the  air.  Though  fresh  air  is  pumped  into  some  basements  from 
shafts  reaching  to  the  roof,  it  is  often  not  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  basement,  and  certain  parts  of  the  room  may  be 
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entirely  uuaifected.  Again  basements  are  ventilated  by  openings 
at  the  street  level  and  the  dust  and  dirt  from  the  thoroughl'are 
sift  down  into  the  store.  The  goods  which  are  sold  in  the  base- 
ment are  usually  of  such  a  kind,  (kitchenware,  china,  hardware, 
etc.)  that  they  are  not  injured  by  the  dust.  But  it  is  injurious 
to  human  beings  who  in  addition  are  obliged  to  spend  their  day- 
light hours  wholly  in  artificially  iUuminated  basements.  In  our 
inquiry  we  found  that  5,409  persons  were  working  in  basements, 
543  persons  in  sub-basements.  Incidently  it  may  be  remarked 
that  although  these  premises  are  by  courtesy  called  basements, 
they  are  entirely  below  street  level  and  therefore  really  cellars. 

Hours  of  Work 

AU  the  hardships  of  the  conditions  of  work  are  intensified 
by  long  hours  of  toil.  The  injury  caused  by  standing,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  than  proportionately  increased  by  overtime  work 
that  is  frequently  prolonged  beyond  the  normal  working  day 
by  2  to  4  extra  hours. 

In  the  discussion  of  hours  which  follows,  no  extreme  or  exag- 
gerated instances  are  quoted.  No  isolated  cases  of  overtime  have 
been  selected  for  special  mention.  The  data  on  hours  refer 
either  to  the  whole  store  or  to  certain  specified  departments  of 
the  store.  By  omitting  inspections  of  small  neighborhood  stores, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  most  extreme  overtime  has 
not  been  detected.  For  it  is  in  the  stores  where  only  a  few 
women  are  employed  that  the  demands  on  their  time  are  greatest. 
On  the  other  hand,  overtime  in  large  stores  brings  strain  to  a 
far  larger  number  of  persons.  Employment  in  the  huge  depart- 
ment  stores  is  in  itself  more  taxing  on  account  of  the  contact 
with  multitudes  of  people. 

Of  the  216  establishments  investigated,  only  35  closed  through- 
out the  year  at  6  p.  m.  or  shortly  thereafter.  These  .included 
most  of  the  large  department  stores  in  New  York  City  The 
usual  hours  of  labor  that  prevail,  except  for  special  rush  seasons 
are  not  excessive.  Of  the  27,212  women  employees,  approxi- 
mately one-half  worked  less  than  54  hours  and  one-half  less  than 
57  hours.  However,  it  will  later  be  shown  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons  of  the  year  the  hours  of  all  these  workers  are  much  length- 
ened  by  overtime. 
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Number  of  women  working  in  216  stores  according  to  weekly 

hours  of  work. 

stores  close  at  6  P.  M. 
Number  Stores         50-64  hrs.         54-57  hrs.         57-60  hrs.         Over  60  hrs.  Total 

86  13.802  13.410  27.212 

Stores  close  after  6  P.  M. 
Ml  2,750  3,577  4,732  U4  11,173 

216  38.385 

Of  the  181  stores,  which  were  regularly  kept  open  after  6  p.  m., 
100  were  open  only  one  night  a  week,  usually  on  Saturday;  54 
were  open  2  nights  a  week  and  27  were  open, to  the  public  3  to 
6  nights  a  week.  Moreover,  women  employed  in  such  night 
work  were  not  dismissed  until  at, least  9  p.  m.  and  in  a  majority 
of  establishments  not  until  10  or  11  p.  m.  on  Saturdays.  These 
late  closing  hours  are  usual  in  the  five. and  ten  cent  stores,  and 
prevail  ,also  in  the  regular  department  stores  outside  of  New 
York  City.  In  fact,  of  the  stores  investigated  there  are  only 
two  outside  New  York  City  that  habitually  close  at  6  p.  m. 

Number  of  women  working  in  181  stores  which  are  open  after 

6  p,  m.  on  Saturday  nights. 

Closingr  Weekly  Hours  of  Work.  Total  No. 

«  X     ,¥^^^-,  50  to  54  hrs.  54  to  57  hrs.  57  to  60  hrs.  Over  60  hrs.  Women. 

9  to  10  p.  M 1,877  826  23                  2.726 

IP^JOIIP^M  873  2.724  4,632  89                   8,318 

After  11  p.  M 27  77  25                     129 

2.750        3,577        4,732         114       11,173 

A  glance  at  the  table  above  reveals  the  large  proportion  of 
women  who  work  until  a  very  late  hour  on  one  night  a  week, 
generally  Saturday. 

Ten  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a  week  are  the  legal  hours  for 
women  under  21  years  employed  in  stores.  The  law,  however, 
is  inoperative  for  six  days  preceding  Christmas,  and  in  conse- 
quence at  that  time  many  stores  keep  their  doors  open  long  past 
the  usual  closing  hour.  To  meet  the  great  demands  of  the  Christ- 
mas trade,  the  merchants  greatly  increase  their  labor  supply,  but 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  do  they  institute  regular 
shifts  of  employees,  who  replace  each  other  at  stated  hours. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  amount  of  overtime  required 
at  Christmas  could  be  ascertained  in  New  York  City  stores  alone. 
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In  sixty-six  large  department  stores  the  employees  worked  the 
following  hours  during  the  6  days  preceding  Christmas  (Dec.  18 
to  24,  excluding  Sunday). 

In  16  stores  there  was  no  overtime  (i.  e.,  store  closed  at  6    P.    M.),    or    a    double 

was  employed. 
In  3  stores  the  hours  were  from  60-65. 
In  5  stores  the  hours  were  from  65-70. 
In  4  stores  the  hours  were  from  70-75. 
In  20  stores  the  hours  were  from  75-80. 
In  18  stores  the  hours  were  from  80-85. 

66 


These  are  actual  working  hours  as  the  time  off  for  luncheon 
and  supper  has  been  deducted.  In  addition  to  these  excessive 
hours  during  the  week,  girls  in  certain  departments  worked  also 
on  Sunday,  December  22nd,  varying  from  5  to  8  hours. 

In  28  five  and  ten  cent  stores  the  hours  (from  Dec.  18  to  24) 
were  as  follows: 


In    3  stores  there  was  no  overtime. 
"     1  store  the  hours  were  from  65-70 
"  12  stores  "      "  "      "      75-80 

«  22      "      "      "  "      " 


85-90 


28 


These  are,  in  brief,  our  findings  on  the  hours  of  work  during 
the  exempted  period  (Dec.  18  to  24).  What  this  rush  work  means 
to  the  girl  behind  the  counter,  who  may  have  to  stand  for  80  to 
90  hours  a  week,  is  revealed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  employees 
of  a  large  department  store : 

"You  feel  terribly  driven,  all  day.  The  girls  pull  out 
all  the  stock  in  the  hurry  and  then  you  can't  find  the 
things  that  are  asked  for.  The  standing  is  the  worst,  the 
pain  stretches  up  into  the  calves  of  the  legs.  I  had  to  stand 
in  line  15  minutes  one  day  in  the  crowd  trying  to  get  lunch. 
You  ache  all  over  by  6  o'clock.  I  was  not  relieved  at  night 
for  supper  till  nearly  8  p.  m.,  after  demonstrating  dolls  all 
day.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  finally  broke  down  and 
cried.'' 

♦♦♦♦♦*» 

The  work  after  supper  takes  it  out  of  you  worst  of  all.  I 
got  so  tired  and  worried  that  I  slept  badly  and  dreamt  a 
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great  deal  about  the  store.     In  the  morning  when  I  woke  up 

I  felt  as  tired  as  the  night  before.  Many  girls  had  to  go  far 
uptown,  and  some  to  Astoria,  and  didn't  get  home  till  after 

II  p.  M.  1  didn't  see  how  they  could  get  back  to  the  store  on 
time  the  next  morning.  But  they  had  a  sense  of  honor  and 
wouldn't  throw  aU  the  work  on  the  other  girls." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  saleswomen  must  be  on  time 
for  beginning  work  every  morning,  however  late  they  may  have 
been  dismissed  the  night  before.  Otherwise  the  work  of  the  store 
would  be  entirely  disorganized.  At  this  time  fines  for  a  few 
moments'  lateness  are  more  often  remitted  if  the  girls  have  been 
required  to  work  late  for  successive  nights. 

An  employee  of  another  store  described  the  condition  as  follows : 

"  In  the  toy  department  6  girls  out  of  12  at  the  counter 
were  forced  to  take  a  day  off  during  the  week  of  December 
16th  to  2l8t  on  account  of  extreme  fatigue.  Four  others 
were  so  tired  and  sick  that  they  complained  constantly  and 
declared  they  would  have  to  be  absent  some  day  before  Christ- 
mas in  order  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  work.  Two  only 
were  not  tired  to  death.  The  girls,  of  course,  lose  pay  when 
they  are  absent  but  everyone  of  them  said  they  '  just  couldn't 
stand  it '  without  taking  a  day  off,  although  none  of  them 
could  afford  this  rest.  Moreover  when  girls  are  absent,  the 
burden  of  their  work  falls  on  the  remaining  salesgirls.  Thus 
one  day  with  3  girls  away  there  was  such  a  constant  rush  that 
one  girl  said,  *  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  from  9:15 
till  6 :45  except  at  lunch,  and  I  didn't  see  any  other  girl  at 
the  counter  sitting  down  either.'  " 

There  is  scarcely  a  salesgirl  who  does  not  complain  of  the 
extreme  lassitude  and  lessened  power  of  work  experienced  as  a 
result  of  this  exhausting  toil.  From  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas 
the  pressure  of  work  is  cumulative.  From  day  to  day  the  crush 
in  the  store  increases,  and  the  demands  upon  a  girl's  time  and 
attention  grow  more  insistent  and  unremitting.  The  air  of  the 
store  is  vitiated.  There  is  rarely  a  moment  to  sit  down  and  relax. 
At  lunch  time  comes  the  only  break,  and  in  the  over-crowded  con- 
dition of  most  stores,  a  girl  may  have  to  stand  in  line  10  minutes 
out  of  45  before  she  can  get  her  luncheon,  though  her  feet  may  be 
aching  cruelly  from  long  hours  of  standing.  She  may  thus  lose 
part  of  her  short  noon  period  for  recuperation.     Moreover,  she 
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must  return  to  her  counter  strictly  on  time  under  pain  of  fine  for 
lateness,  no  matter  what  the  delay  in  the  lunch  room. 

At  6  p.  M.  nervous  endurance  has  ebbed  and  the  tension  of 
added  evening  work  strains  the  physical  and  nervous  powers 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  Girls  ordinarily  in  good  health  com- 
plain that  after  the  late  return  home  their  sleep  is  broken  and 
unrefreshiug.  If  a  girl  lives  at  any  distance  from  the  store  her 
night  rest  is  cut  down,  since  she  may  reach  home  after  11  p.  m. 
and  yet  have  to  return  to  her  post  at  8  or  8 :30  the  following  day. 
Finally,  when  the  rush  is  over,  Christmas  Day  is  often  spent  in 
bed,  and  for  weeks  thereafter  the  ill-effects  to  health  are  still  felt. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  subsequent  slack  time 
can  not  repair  the  inroads  upon  health  due  to  such  extreme  over- 
fatigue. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  overtime  work  is  limited  to  De- 
cember only.  Though  it  is  most  excessive  in  that  month,  there  are 
many  occasions,  such  as  special  sales,  stock  taking  and  rearrange- 
ment of  departments,  as  well  as  auditing  and  bookkeeping,  which 
keep  the  employees  for  many  extra  hours.  At  Christmas  the  over- 
time is  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  stock  and  replacing  it  for  the 
demands  of  the  next  day,  since  the  counters  have  to  be  constantly 
replenished.  Such  preparations  are  necessary  in  many  depart- 
ments of  a  large  store,  especially  at  the  handkerchief,  toy,  candy, 
silverware  and  book  counters  where  the  goods  are  most  quickly 
sold. 

In  discussing  overtime,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  length 
of  hours  during  which  the  stores  are  open  for  customers.  The 
practice  is  well  nigh  universal  of  keeping  employees  after  the 
day's  work  or  on  Sundays  to  work  behind  closed  doors.  This  work 
is  irregular.  The  girls  may  be  called  upon  to  stay  any  night  with- 
out previous  notice.  Sometimes  they  are  not  notified  until  late  in 
the  afternoon  that  they  are  expected  to  work  that  night.  The 
irregularity  and  failure  to  receive  advance  notice  are  distinct 
grievances.  Some  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  Commission 
by  department  store  employees  bears  directly  on  this  point: 

"  Q.  When  you  have  to  work  ovei  time  do  they  give  you 
any  notice  in  advance,  or  do  they  notify  you  at  any  time 
during  the  day?  A.  On  Saturday  we  did  not  know  until 
half  past  five  that  we  were  going  to  stay. 
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A.  The  boss  would  tell  you  you  should  not  make  any  plans 
about  going  out  and  that  you  should  tell  the  people  at  home 
that  if  you  are  not  at  home  at  a  certain  hour  not  to  expect 
you." 

Mercantile  establishments  are  not,  like  factories,  required  by  law 
to  post  their  employees'  hours  of  work.  Hence  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  our  investigators  to  ascertain  the  exact  hours  of  work. 
In  some  establishments  it  is  true  that  automatic  time-clocks  are 
used  and  each  employee  registers  his  time  of  arriving  and  leaving. 
But  in  no  case  did  our  investigators  find  the  time  records  so  kept 
that  they  could  tell  at  a  glance  the  total  daily  or  weekly  hours  of 
work  for  any  department  of  the  establishment. 

A  limited  study  of  the  duration  of  hours  was  undertaken  for 
certain  classes  of  workers  in  two  large  stores.  It  revealed  two 
facts  of  importance,  first  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion, owing  to  the  failure  to  keep  adequate  records,  and  second, 
the  amount  of  overtime  required  in  a  few  selected  departments 
of  the  stores  during  November  and  December,  1912. 

In  the  first  store,  the  overtime  hours  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  daily  overtime  sheet  which  is  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
office  every  afternoon.  It  gives  the  names  of  all  the  employees 
who  are  required  to  stay  overtime.  They  are  entitled  to  supper, 
which  the  firm  provides,  but  they  must  obtain  supper  passes  from 
the  timekeeper.  If  the  employees  prefer  to  finish  their  work  with- 
out stopping  for  supper,  their  names  are  not  put  on  the  daily  over- 
time sheet,  since  they  do  not  need  to  obtain  supper  passes.  There 
is  no  record  of  their  hours  except  that  the  watchman,  in  order  to 
prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  entering  the  store,  takes  do^Ti 
their  names  as  they  leave  the  building.  It  was  from  this  list  that 
the  hours  of  this  particular  set  of  supperless  workers  was  ascer- 
tained. These  girls  are  seldom  informed  as  to  the  hours  when 
they  are  to  be  dismissed.  They  understand  that  they  must  stay 
until  the  work  is  finished. 

There  were  197  women  who  worked  overtime  in  the  five  depart- 
ments whose  records  were  compiled.  During  the  period  from 
November  6th  to  December  26th  (42  working  days)  there  was 
overtime  on  32  evenings  and  on  6  Sundays.  On  no  two  days  and 
in  no  two  departments  were  the  hours  of  work  exactly  the  same. 
'N'or  were  the  same  women  always  employed.     As  a  rule,  the  per- 
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mauent  employees  rather  than  the  "  Christmas  specials  "  were  ex- 
pected to  remain. 

The  number  of  women  who  worked  and  their  hours  of  leaving 
on  these  32  evenings  are  shown  below : 


Date. 

No. 
Workers. 

Nov.  6 

11 

"  7 

9 

"  11 

10 

"  12 

14 

"  13 

6 

"  16 

10 

"  18 

16 

"  19 

6 

"  23 

12 

"  25 

24 

"  26 

33 

"  27 

7 

"  29 

21 

Dec.  2 

11 

"  3 

29 

"  4 

22 

''  5 

26 

a     7 

10 

"  9 

11 

"  10 

20 

"  11 

30 

"  12 

29 

"  13 

14 

"  14 

38 

"  16 

28 

"  17 

37 

"  18 

50 

"  19 

41 

"  20 

37 

"  21 

34 

"  23 

38 

"  26 

13 

7-8  p.  M. 


1 

1 


No.  Leayinir* 
8-9  p.  M. 

11 

9 

10 
14 

6 
10 
16 

5 

2 
24 
28 

21 
11 
23 
22 
25 

1 
10 
15 
12 

8 
12 

9 
10 
13 
23 

6 
11 

16 
13 


9-10  p.   M.       10-U  P.    M. 


10 


6 


5 

7 
15 

23 
4 
17 
24 
14 
13 
31 
4 


10 
6 
2 
6 

14 
3 
3 

21 

13 
3 

18 
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More  than  one-half  of  the  women  stayed  till  9  p.  m.  or  later. 

More  than  one-fourth  stayed  till  10  p.  m.  or  later.  A  small  pro- 
portion was  kept  till  11  p.  m.  or  later.  It  will  be  noticed  that  50 
women  constituted  the  maximum  number  employed  any  one  even- 
ing (Dec.  18). 

In  this  last  week  before  Christmas  88  women  were  kept  over- 
time. Their  individual  records  have  been  separately  compiled 
and  show  that  16  worked  3  evenings,  15  worked  4  evenings  and  10 
worked  5  evenings.  It  is  important  to  note  that  48  of  these  88 
women  were  at  their  tasks  successive  evenings,  for  example,  21 
were  employed  2  consecutive  evenings,  11  worked  3  consecutive 
evenings,  3  remained  4  consecutive  evenings,  10  worked  5  evenings 
on  a  stretch. 

Sunday  work  is  given  for  each  of  the  six  Sundays,  viz. : 

Dates  ^^    Women. 

Nov.  17th 39 

^ov.  24th 14 

Dec.      1st fj 

Dec.     8th 20 

Dec.   15th 54 

Dec.  22nd 37 


Although  54  was  the  maximum  number  employed  on  any  one 
Sunday,  77  different  women  took  turns  in  returning  to  the  store 
for  Sunday  labor.  Moreover,  some  of  the  77  worked  consecutive 
Sundays,  thus  24  worked  two  Sundays  or  14  days  without  break, 
3  were  employed  3  Sundays  or  21  days  without  break,  and  4 
women  worked  5  Sundays  or  35  days  on  a  stretch  without  a  day's 
rest.  Many  of  these  77  workers  added  evenings  of  toil  when  they 
were  late  in  returning  to  their  homes  and  their  rest  and  leisure 
were  seriously  curtailed. 

In  the  second  store  the  overtime  hours  were  obtained  from  the 
individual  time  cards  which  give  the  daily  hours  of  arriving  and 
leaving.  The  Christmas  rush  began  later  than  in  the  first  store. 
More  overtime  was  concentrated  into  a  shorter  time,  because  a 
larger  force  was  kept  at  work.  Overtime  did  not  begin  until 
December  2d.  During  the  weeks  until  December  27th,  twenty- 
two  working  days,  there  was  evening  work  on  twenty-one  days. 
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In  the  five  departments  investigated  a  force  of  425  women  was 
employed,  compared  with  197  women  employed  in  five  depart- 
ments of  the  first  store. 

Moreover,  in  the  week  preceding  Christmas  (Dec.  16-21),  when 
the  rush  was  greatest,  273  women,  in  four  departments,  worked 
consecutive  evenings  as  follows: 

Week  of  December  16-21, 

15  women  working  2  consecutive  evenings. 
4.2      "  «        3  <<  « 

28      "  "        4  "  " 

128      "  "        6  "  " 


Such  continuous  night  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  great 
strain.  When  the  night's  rest  is  cut  dowfi  for  six  nights  without 
break  there  is  no  opportimity  to  recover  from  the  accumulated 
fatigue. 

There  was,  however,  comparatively  little  Sunday  work  in  the 
second  store.  Only  one  department  kept  32  of  its  employees  busy 
on  two  Sundays  before  Christmas.  It  is  the  intensity  of  work 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  that  is  especially  striking. 

The  51  packers,  constituting  12%  of  the  total  number  of  women 
who  worked  overtime,  remained  in  the  store  on  16  different  even- 
ings, or  every  evening  between  December  5th  and  23rd.  The 
latest  hour  of  leaving  for  these  employees  was  between  11  and  12 
at  night,  but  most  of  them  worked  until  10  p.  m.  Of  these  61 
women,  40  who  worked  on  fifteen  different  evenings,  between  De- 
cember 6th  and  23rd,  quit  their  work  between  9  and  10;  28 
women  who  worked  on  14  evenings  during  the  same  period  left 
the  store  between  10  and  11  p.  m.,  and  14  who  worked  on  5  nights 
between  December  11th  and  23rd,  left  after  11  p.  m. 

The  majority  of  the  packers  were  young  girls  under  21  years  of 
age.  They  stood  at  their  work  and  had  little  opportunity  to  sit 
down.  These  girls  were  not  required  to  report  when  the  store 
opened  in  the  morning,  as  there  was  no  urgent  call  for  their  ser- 
vice until  sales  had  accumulated  for  an  hour  or  more.  Except 
for  the  packers,  there  is  little  leeway  allowed  even  during  the 
Christmas  rush.    A  great  many  saleswomen  who  were  interviewed, 


stated  that  they  must  be  at  their  posts  on  time  ready  for  the  day's 
work,  whatever  the  hour  of  dismissal  the  night  before. 

In  this  preliminary  investigation  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  exact  hours  of  labor  of  all  employees  in  even  one  large  store. 
The  facts  just  recited  concern  622  girls  and  women  employed 
respectively  in  five  departments  of  two  large  stores.  We  have 
no  information  about  other  departments  in  the  same  stores  on 
account  of  the  clerical  work  necessary  to  compile  the  figures.  Nor 
could  we  have  secured  the  information  more  easily  from  any  other 
store. 

The  amount  of  overtime  is  striking,  but  equally  significant  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
facts.  In  the  absence  of  readily  accessible  records  the  mercantile 
inspector  faces  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  enforcing  the  law 
regulating  hours  of  labor.  Far  simpler  in  comparison  is  the  task 
of  the  factory  inspector.  For  the  owner  of  a  factory  must  keep 
the  time  book  of  all  employment  outside  the  posted  hours  of  work 
and  enter  therein  the  weekly  hours  of  every  individual  worker. 
He  must  exhibit  the  time  book  to  the  factory  inspector.  In  other 
words,  his  records  must  show  at  a  glance  the  exact  working  houra 
of  every  employee. 

If  the  mercantile  law  also  required  the  employer  to  post  hours 
of  work  and  keep  a  time  book,  it  would  not  only  simplify  inspec- 
tion but  would  relieve  the  merchants  of  the  repeated  visits  of 
inspectors  who,  under  present  conditions,  are  obliged  to  return 
many  times  to  make  their  observations  and  obtain  the  facts. 

Wages 

In  response  to  the  growing  public  interest  in  the  wages  paid  to 
working  women  and  to  concern  at  the  lowness  of  the  wage  scale  in 
many  industries  and  occupations,  the  Commission  includes  in  its 
report  of  retail  stores  the  result  of  an  initial  inquiry  into  wages. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  women's  employment  in  can- 
neries, and  in  certain  textile  mills,  showed  the  hourly  or  piece 
work  rates  of  pay  for  women  and  children,  and  their  weekly  earn- 
ings. A  more  detailed  study  of  the  level  of  wages  paid  in  depart- 
ment stores  is  here  presented.  Girls  prefer  employment  in  the 
stores  because  the  social  standing  of  mercantile  employees  is  con- 
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sidered  higher  than  that  of  factory  girls.  They  have  been  willing 
to  accept  practically  any  pay  tliat  is  otfered,  knowing  that  there  is 
never  scarcity  of  labor  and  that  there  are  always  other  girls  eager 
to  replace  them. 

The  wage  tables  given  below  have  been  compiled  from  one  source 
only,  namely,  copies  of  store  payrolls  giving  the  actual  wages  paid 
to  employees,  for  the  flat  weekly  wage  obviously  does  not  represent 
the  real  compensation  which  a  girl  receives  for  her  labor.  The 
actual  amount  contained  in  her  pay  envelope  is  the  flat  rate  of 
pay  with  sundry  deductions  for  fines  or  absence  and  with  the 
addition  of  possible  commissions  and  bonuses.  The  wage  figures 
taken  from  payroll  entries  are  therefore  the  only  accurate  measure 
of  earnings. 

In  the  short  time  at  its  disposal  the  Commission  was  unable  to 
secure  payroll  data  covering  a  whole  year.  We  believe  that  the 
data  for  five  weeks  are  representative  of  average  earnings  of  the 
employees  since,  on  the  whole,  department  store  work  is  not  sea- 
sonal in  character  and  the  majority  of  the  employees  are  perma- 
nently engaged.  We  are  without  specific  information  and  can 
therefore  make  no  comment  concerning  enforced  holidays  and 
vacations  without  pay  imposed  during  the  summer.  The  "  spe- 
cials "  who  are  taken  on  for  special  sales,  the  half  timers,  and 
those  who  work  only  at  night  or  on  Saturdays  are  not  included 
in  our  inquiry,  because  time  did  not  suffice  to  study  these  wages 
in  relation  to  hours  and  permanency  of  employment.  Finally, 
no  one  under  1 6  years  of  age  is  included. 

Copies  were  made  of  payroll  entries  for  five  consecutive  weeks 
beginning  October  1st,  1912.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  stores 
are  busy  and  their  labor  force  is  the  largest  that  is  permanently 
employed.  But  the  extra  help  for  the  Christmas  rush  has  not  yet 
been  taken  on.  By  studying  the  payrolls  at  this  season,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  regular  selling  force. 

The  wages  of  no  girl  were  copied  from  the  pa^Toll  imless  she 
was  employed  for  the  entire  period  of  five  weeks,  nor  was  her 
record  taken  if  she  was  absent  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
days.  This  was  judged  a  reasonable  amount  of  absence.  It  is 
rather  less  than  the  ffoverunient  allowance  of  30  days  sick  leave 
during  the  year  without  deduction  of  pay. 
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Of  the  3,768  women  whose  earnings  were  thus  ascertained  from 
the  payrolls,  the  majority  (73%)  were  saleswomen.  They  were 
employed  in  76  stores  located  in  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
and  in  five  cities  of  the  second  class :  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady, 
Utica  and  Syracuse.  This  wage  study  is  representative  of  con- 
ditions in  all  the  first  class  cities  and  in  almost  all  the  second 
cities  of  the  state.  The  tables  afford  an  opportunity  to  compare 
wages  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities. 

The  average  earnings  have  been  compiled  separately  for  two 
classes  of  mercantile  establishments,  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
and  the  regular  department  stores.  They  have  also  been  kept 
separately  for  New  York  and  up-state  cities. 

Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores 

There  were  forty-nine  five  and  ten  cent  stores  that  opened  their 
payrolls  to  us.  They  employ  1,038  women  and  girls,  all  of  whom 
are  salesgirls. 

Cumulative  Number  and  Percentage  of  Saleswomen  Em- 
ployed IN  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  According  to 
Earnings  and  According  to  Cities 


Average  Weekly  Earnings 


$8  and 
Tender  $5.  TTnder  $6.  Under  $7.  Under  $8.         over. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


No.  of 
Sales- 
women. 


28.8 
76.2 
24.2 
70.8 

61.9 
95.2 
72.5 
89.6 

81.6 
100.0 
89 
96.1 

89.5 

100.0 

95.6 

98.6 

10.5 

***4!4 
1.4 

TTI 

itles — 

n 

91 

154 



35.5 

67.6 

84.8 

91.6 

8.4 

1,038 

New  York  City 

Buflalo 

Rochester  .  .  . 
Second  Class  Cities 

All  Cftles 

The  employees  of  stores  of  this  character  are  usually  inexperi- 
enced, and  no  high  grade  of  skill  is  required  of  them.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  wages  of  no  saleswoman  whatever  are 
omitted  from  this  table.  Women  are  thus  included  who  are  sales- 
women and  who,  following  the  practice  of  these  stores,  also  per- 
form more  responsible  duties  such  as  assisting  the  managers.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  inclusion  of  the  higher  paid  workers  in  the 
five  and  ten  cent  stores,  the  meagemess  of  the  wages  is  striking. 
67.6%  of  the  girls  and  women  receive  less  than  $6  a  week  and 
91.6%  receive  less  than  $8.  These  amazing  figures  speak  for 
themselves.     They  scarcely  need  comment.     It  is  clearly  impos- 
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sible  for  any  woman  to  be  wholly  self-supporting  upon  such  a 
wage. 

Depaetment  Stores 

Our  tables  of  earnings  compiled  from  regular  department  store 
payrolls  are  somewhat  less  complete  than  the  table  of  wages  in 
the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

Many  of  the  dry  goods  merchants  of  the  City  of  New  York 
refused  to  permit  us  to  examine  their  books  to  ascertain  the  wages 
paid  to  their  employees,  but  after  negotiations  they  submitted  to 
us  certain  tables  of  salaries  of  five  diiferent  department  stores  in 
the  City  of  New  York  selected  by  them  which  showed  the  wages 
paid  to  about  4,000  employees.  These  tables  show  higher  average 
wages  than  those  found  by  our  own  investigators  in  stores  other 
than  the  ^ve  referred  to.  We  have  no  means  of  verifying  these 
figures.  They  came  to  us  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  report 
proper,  but  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IX. 

Wage  schedules  were  obtained  for  10%  of  the  total  number  of 
saleswomen  employed  in  the  department  stores.  A  number  of 
merchants,  whose  wages  are  probably  among  the  highest  of  any 
paid  by  New  York  mercantile  establishments,  responded  to  our 
request  for  payrolls  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  number 
of  firms  who  sell  a  cheaper  grade  of  goods  and  pay  lower  wages 
also  allowed  us  to  copy  their  records.  However,  the  data  were  not 
secured  from  the  largest  New  York  City  establishments.  For 
this  reason  these  wage  schedules  may  not  be  entirely  representa- 
tive of  earnings  throughout  the  department  stores  of  the  city. 
For  the  largest  stores  are  not  represented  where  older  and  more 
experienced  saleswomen  have  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by 
more  youthful  and  less  skilled  workers. 

Cumulative  Number  and  Percentage  of  Saleswomen  Em- 
ployed IN  Regular  Department  Stores  According  to 
Earnings  and  According  to  Cities 

average  weekly  earnings.  j^q  qj 

$8  and       Sales- 
Under  $5.  Under  $6.  Under  |7.  Under  $8.         over.       women. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

877 


New  York   City 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Second  Class   Cities... 

15.4 

26.7 

9.2 

23.1 

28.1 
53.4 
21.7 
38.2 

44.1 
69.1 
38.4 
54.4 

54.5 
80.1 
60.0 
64.7 

45.5 
19.9 
60.0 
85.8 

All  Cities  

20.3 

35.4 

61.1 

61.9 

88.1 

120 
1.497 

2.730 
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Twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  saleswomen  reported  in  all  the  cities 
earned  less  than  $5  per  week.  One-half  of  all  the  saleswomen 
(51.1fo)  earned  less  than  $Y,  and  Ql.dfc  earned  less  than  $8  a 

week. 

In  New  York  City,  where  living  expenses  are  highest,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  earning  less  than  $7  was  44%.  These  wages, 
though  higher  than  those  paid  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  are  also 
clearly  beneath  the  level  of  subsistence.  Yet,  in  some  way,  the 
difference  must  be  met  between  the  earnings  of  the  women  and 
their  expenses  of  living.  For  women  who  are  wholly  dependent 
op  their  own  earnings  the  difference  is  made  up  in  one  of  three 
ways.  They  may  live  in  subsidized  boarding  houses  or  homes  for 
working  girls,  where  charity  pays  a  part  of  their  maintenance. 
Secondly  they  may  live  with  such  excessive  economy  and  upon 
such  short  rations  that  health  is  shattered  and  future  earning 
capacity  is  permanently  undermined.  Thus  the  worker  herself 
is  made  to  pay  unfairly  in  strength  and  vitality,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  living  wage  from  the  industry  that  employs  her.  Lastly, 
in  some  cases,  the  impossibility  of  living  upon  the  pittance  which 
they  are  paid  undoubtedly  leads  some  women  to  supplement  these 
earnings  by  leading  an  immoral  life.  In  this  connection,  as  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Board  says 
significantly :  * 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  more  saleswomen  do  not  turn  to 
vice.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  do.  No  estimate 
whatever  can  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  workers  are 
subsidized  because  of  illicit  relations  with  one  or  two  men. 
Only  a  few  of  the  women  had  the  appearance  of  prostitutes. 
Women  who  were  making  a  brave  fight  against  tremendous 
odds  were  many  times  more  often  in  evidence." 

The  Massachusetts  Eeport  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  women  in  stores  (Report  on  Woman  and 
Child  Wage  Earners)  disposes  of  the  long-lived  fallacy  that  the 
department  store  employees  are  working  for  pin  money,  and  hence 
wages  may  safely  be  very  low  because  they  are  not  needed  for 
actual  self-support.  Many  store  managers  acknowledge  that  they 
prefer  to  engage  girls  who  are  living  at  home.  The  supposition 
is  that  they  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  earnings. 

♦Report  of  Mass.   Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  1912,   page  90. 
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Both  of  these  official  reports,  after  intensive  study,  prove  that 
even  when  a  girl  lives  at  home,  her  pay  is  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  not  pin  money  for  herself,  but  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  family  income.  Either  the  chief  bread-winner  is  ill 
or  disabled  or  is  unable  to  support  his  wife  and  children  by  his 
own  earnings.  In  many  cases  women  employed  in  department 
stores  are  themselves  the  chief  or  sole  wage-earners  of  the  family. 
According  to  the  Massachusetts  Eeport,  "  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  state  about  oUe-quarter  of  the  women  workers  in  stores  are 
dependent  on  their  own  resources." 

And  in  Boston,  for  example,  of  the  2,276  women  and  girls  era- 
ployed  in  retail  stores,  only  3.3%  were  working  for  pin  money. 
All  the  rest  gave  their  pay  envelopes  to  their  families  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  family  income,  or  were  themselves  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  earnings.  The  United  States  Government 
Report  gives  approximately  the  same  figures,  namely,  3.7%  pin 
money  workers. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  wages  of  saleswomen  only,  who 
constitute  the  best  paid  group  within  the  stores.  The  earnings 
of  other  workers  were  also  ascertained.  In  the  large  establish- 
ments where  the  work  is  most  subdivided  there  are,  besides  sales- 
women, two  main  groups — the  office  force  and  the  younger  work- 
ers, the  stock  girls.  Of  the  76  stores  whose  payrolls  were  copied, 
69  employed  women  in  their  offices  and  only  22  employed  stock 
girls. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  office  help  are  given  below : 

Cumulative  Number  and  Pebcentage  of  Office  Help 
Employed  in  Department  Stores  and  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Stores  According  to  Earnings  and  According  to 
Cities. 


average  weekly  earnings. 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Second   Class   Cities.., 


Under  $5.  Under  $6.  Under  $7.  Under  $8.         

Per  cent.  Per  cent.   Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent 

14.1              30.2              51.6              6^.1  80.9 

33.3               50.0               53.3               63.3  36.7 

18.                 38.4              66.4              64.1  35.9 

21.1              35.5              52.2              63.0  37.0 


No.  of 
18  and  office  em- 
over,      ployees. 


im 


360 


All  Cities 


19.9 


35.1 


52.4 


&4.7 


35.3 


578 


It  is  apparent  that  the  range  of  wages  of  the  578  office  workers 
included  in  this  table  corresponds  closely  to  the  wage  scale  of  the 
saleswomen  in  the  same  stores. 
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But  the  younger  workers  who  are  employed  as  stock  girls  are 
paid  markedly  lower  wages.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  326 
are  as  follows: 

Cumulative  Number  and  Percentage  of  Stockgirls  Em- 
ployed in  Department  Stores  According  to  Earnings 
AND  According  to  Cities 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

No.  of 
$S  and     stock- 
Under  $5.  Under  $6.  Under  $7.  Under  $8.        over.       girls. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


!••••••••• 


New  York  City. 
Buffalo  .   .  . 

Rochester 

Second  Class  Cities.... 


AU  Cities 


96.3 
85.7 
80.0 
94.1 

90.1 


96.3 
92.8 
80.0 
97.9 

98.2 


98.1 
100.0 
90.0 
99.5 

98.7 


98.1 

100.0 
95.0 
100.0 

99.8 


1.9 
*5.0 


.7 


54 
14 

20 
238 

326 


It  should  be  noted  again  that  although  these  girls  are  un- 
doubtedly young,  yet  all  who  are  included  here  are  over  16  years 
of  age.  They  are  usually  not  experienced  and  do  not  hold  highly 
responsible  positions,  but  their  wages  are  almost  incredibly  low; 
96.5%  earned  less  than  $6.  In  the  absence  of  further  data  as  to 
the  age  and  rate  of  advancement  of  this  group  of  workers,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  whether  we  are  here  considering  an  initial 
wage  which  will  increase  proportionately  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  workers  or  whether  this  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  standard 
rate  of  pay  for  a  body  of  workers  whose  chances  of  advancement 

are  slight. 

Summary 

This  initial  inquiry  into  wages  clearly  demonstrates  a  few 
points : 

1.  The  five  and  ten  cent  stores  pay  the  lowest  wages;  84.8% 
of  the  saleswomen  in  them  receive  less  than  $7. 

2.  The  other  retail  stores,  including  the  regular  department 
stores,  have  a  higher  level  of  wages;  51.1%  receive  $7  or  less  a 
week. 

3.  The  wages  paid  in  New  York  City  are  somewhat  higher  than 
in  other  cities. 

4.  The  wages  even  of  saleswomen  are  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  not  sufficient  for  self-support. 
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5.  The  inadequacy  of  the  earnings  and  the  consequent  low 
standard  of  living  must  inevitably  undermine  the  health  of  the 

workers. 

The  previous  discussion  brings  out  clearly  the  limits  of  this 
initial  inquiry.  More  intensive  study  is  needed,  following  the 
interesting  example  of  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. In  addition  to  the  compilation  of  actual  earnings,  the 
main  points  to  be  determined  in  a  study  of  wages  are  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  workers,  the  permanence  of  their  employment,  and 
the  advancement  accorded  to  experience  and  increased  efficiency. 
Without  such  supplementary  information  no  fair  judgment  can 
be  rendered  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  wages  paid. 

Concerning  the  workers  themselves,  more  information  should 
be  sought  as  to  the  numbers  who  are  wholly  self-supporting,  or 
whose  wages  are  an  integral  part  of  the  family  budget.  It  is  not 
in  mercantile  establishments  only  that  these  facts  concerning  wages 
should  be  made  known.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  same 
study  should  be  made  of  many  industries  which  employ  large 
numbers  of  young  women  at  approximately  the  same  wage  level. 

Even  with  the  facts  at  our  disposal  now,  it  can  be  said  with 
assurance  that  no  business  can  be  carried  on  without  ultimate  in- 
jury to  society,  if  its  wage  scale  rests  on  the  assumption  that  its 
employees  are  subsidized  in  some  form  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  be  paid  wages  sufficient  for  self-support. 

• 

The  Mercantile  Law 

The  mercantile  establishments  have  always  becin  favored  by  law 
above  the  factories  of  New  York  State  in  the  number  of  hours 
they  may  employ  women  and  children. 

The  mercantile  law  dates  back  to  1897.  The  first  measure  was 
passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Reinhard  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  "  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  female  labor  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  and  which  held 
public  hearings  and  heard  testimony  from  employers  and 
employees  of  department  stores. 

The  original  law  is  substantially  in  effect  at  the  present  day. 
The  hours  of  work  prescribed  are  as  follows:  children  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  may  be  employed  not  more  than  nine  hours  a 
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day  or  fifty-fo  ir  hours  a  week  and  girls  under  twenty-one  years 
not  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week. 

For  women  above  that  age  there  is  no  limitation  of  hours 
whatever.  During  the  week  preceeding  Christmas  (December 
18th  to  24th)  except  for  children,  all  restriction  of  hours  is  re- 
moved. There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  law  since 
1897,  except  that  the  working  day  for  children  has  been  reduced 
from  10  hours  to  9  hours  and  the  holiday  exemption  has  been 
shortened  from  ten  days  to  seven  days  before  Christmas. 

The  discrepancy  between  factory  and  mercantile  laws  in  this 
state  is  striking.  In  factories  children  may  work  only  eight  hours 
a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  women  may  be  employed 
only  fifty-four  hours  a  week.  There  is  a  further  discrepancy  in 
that  the  mercantile  law  omits  the  provision  that  work  for  women 
must  be  limited  to  six  days  a  week.  Consequently  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  seven  days  in  mercantile  establishments  is 

legalized. 

Enforcement 

In  1897  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  was  given  to  local 
boards  of  health  instead  of  being  entrusted  like  other  provisions 
of  the  labor  law  and  according  to  the  practice  of  other  states,  to 
the  labor  commissioner.  For  many  years  the  law  was  practi- 
cally a  dead  letter,  for  the  local  boards  of  health  made  no  adequate 
attempt  to  enforce  it.  In  many  towns  they  made  inspections 
only  on  complaint.  In  ^N'ew  York  City,  a  corps  of  special  mer- 
cantile inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  maintained  for  only 
eight  months  and  thereafter  the  mercantile  establishments  were 
inspected,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
course  of  other  duties.  They  were  not  trained  to  enforce  a  labor 
law,  and  in  consequence  their  work  was  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
The  public  justly  felt  that  the  women  and  children  in  stores  were 
not  securing  the  protection  which  the  law  intended,  and  the  de- 
mand grew  year  after  year  for  more  adequate  improvement. 

Finally  in  1908,  to  meet  this  public  demand,  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  transferring  to  the  labor  commissioner  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  mercantile  law  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  Thereupon 
a  separate  bureau  of  mercantile  inspection  was  established  in 
charge  of  the  mercantile  inspector,  who  was  given  8  deputy  in- 
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specters.  The  number  was  later  increased  to  9.  During  the  four 
years  since  the  change  was  made,  even  with  a  force  so  clearly  inade- 
quate to  cover  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  state,  the  bureau 
has  secured  a  far  better  enforcement  of  the  law.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  its  existence,  the  following  violations  of  the  child 
labor  law  alone  were  found : 


1908-  9 
1909-10 
1910-11 


No.  of  childrea  illegally 
employed. 


3,121 
2,371 
1,575 


Per  emt. 

51.4 

49. 

41.1 


There  is  no  large  industrial  state  in  the  Union  which  dis- 
tinguishes so  sharply  as  New  York  between  the  protection  afforded 
by  law  to  women  and  children  in  mercantile  establishments  and 
that  afforded  to  women  and  children  in  factories. 

In  20  states  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  women  of  whatever  age 
employed  in  mercantile  establishments  are  limited  as  follows : 


Hours  in 
One  Day. 


Hours  in 
One  Week. 


State. 


a 

9 

a 

10 
10 

ii 
i( 

10 

u 

ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 

10 

ii 


12 


48 

a 
ii 

54 

a 

54 

58 

ii 

it 

GO 

it 

it 

it 
tt 
it 


60 
tt 


California. 

Colorado. 

Washington. 

Missouri. 

Utah. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Connecticut. 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Nebraska. 

New  Jersey. 

Oregon. 

Illinois. 

Virginia 

(except  Saturday). 

Pennsylvania. 

South  Carolina. 


There  are  uo  exceptions  to  these  regulations,  save  that  three 
states  allow  holiday  overtime,  respectively  6,  8,  and  20  days  pre- 
ceding Christmas. 

New  York  State  is  thus  in  an  exceptional  position.  It,  alone, 
of  all  the  large  industrial  states  fails  to  protect  adult  women  em- 
ployed in  stores.  Owing  to  this  distinction  in  the  law  between 
the  women  under  and  over  21  years,  even  the  protection  which 
the  law  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the  younger  women  is  to  a  great 
extent  nullified.  For  it  is  practically  impossible  for  an  inspector 
to  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  women  employees.  No  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  age  can  be  demanded,  similar  to  those  required 
for  child  laborers.  Hence  the  present  law  does  not  adequately 
protect  even  the  young  girls  imder  21  years  of  age. 

This  preliminary  investigation  has  not  revealed  to  the  Com- 
mission any  cogent  reason  why  this  distinction  as  to  age  and 
hours  of  work  should  be  made.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  con- 
ditions of  work  differ  so  radically  from  employment  in  factories  as 
to  justify  the  discrimination  in  the  laws  in  favor  of  mercantile 
employers.  In  fact,  there  have  been  revealed  excessive  hours  of 
work  which  would  seem  to  call  for  immediate  legislation.  But 
the  present  inquiry,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  been  wide  enough 
in  its  scope  to  justify  at  this  date  recommendations  for  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  mercantile  law. 

Thus  far  the  Commission  has  no  information  as  to  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  smaller  retail  stores,  such  as  the  neighbor- 
hood stores  and  the  many  specialty  stores.  It  has  made  no  in- 
vestigation of  wholesale  mercantile  houses  or  of  drug  and  candy 
stores,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  has  no  knowledge  whatsoever  as  to 
the  length  of  their  employees'  working  hours,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  required. 

Moreover,  in  the  brief  time  following  the  investigation  the 
Commission  was  unable  to  formulate  tentative  bills  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  full  discussion  of  the  proposed  measures  at 
public  hearings.  We  have  followed  this  procedure  in  every  case 
before  drawing  up  any  final  recommendations  for  the  legislature. 
In  view  of  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  which  precluded  the 
proper  amount  of  publicity  and  discussion  of  such  important 
measures,  and  in  view  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  information, 
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we  propose  no  remedial  measures,  but  strongly  recommend  a  far 
more  extended  inquiry  into  conditions  of  employment  in  mer- 
cantile establishments.  We  believe  that  further  investigation  of 
these  establishments  is  greatly  needed.  Our  preliminary  survey 
reveals  how  large  is  the  number  of  occupations  called  mercantile 
and  how  diverse  the  classes  of  workers  which  are  engaged  in 
them.  The  state  should  provide  for  as  comprehensive  a  study  of 
these  occupations  as  it  has  already  done  for  the  factories. 

miscella:n'eous 

One  Day  Rest  in  Seven 

The '  attention  of  the  Commission  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  employees  in  factories  work  seven  days  a 
week  and  have  no  opportunity  for  physical  rest  and  relaxation. 
Such  continuous  labor  is  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of 
workers.  We  have  not,  however,  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  go 
into  this  subject  so  fully  as  is  necessary  to  propose  legislation. 
We  recommend  careful  investigation  into  the  extent  of  seven-day 
labor  in  the  factories  of  this  state  and  consideration  of  measures 
for  securing  to  the  worker  one  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

City  Plan  Commission 

The  Commission  has  been  urged  to  recommend  a  plan  by  which 
manufacturing  shall  be  confined  to  certain  streets  within  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  asserted  that  unless  this  plan  be  adopted, 
property  values  on  Fifth  avenue  and  other  important  streets  will 
be  very  much  impaired.  The  Commission,  however,  does  not 
feel  at  this  time  that  it  can  make  any  recommendations  upon 
this  subject 

CONCLUSION 


The  task  laid  upon  the  Commission  by  the  legislature  has  proved 
exceedingly  arduous.  For  the  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under 
which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  New  York  State  involved 
not  only  problems  of  building  construction,  sanitation,  ventilation, 


the  prevention  of  accident  and  disease,  and  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  but  out  of  these  investigations  grew  the  still  more 
difficult  problem  of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

These  complex  problems  have  been  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously considered  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  employee, 
employer,  and  consumer.  Although  the  Commission  is  well  aware 
that  a  complete  solution  has  not  been  found,  it  is  nevertheless  con- 
vinced that  if  the  remedial  measures  recommended  become  law 
and  are  intelligently  enforced  they  will  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
worker  and  prove  of  benefit  to  all  the  state. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  state  clearly  that  the  bills  proposed 
by  the  Commission  have  been  presented  in  such  form  as  to  justify 
no  modification  before  enactment  into  law.  We  declare  distinctly 
that  we  have  asked  for  no  more  remedial  legislation  than  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  present  conditions  in  the  factories 
of  the  state. 

The  most  important  recommendation  that  the  Commission  pre- 
sents deals  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Furthermore,  the  most  important  feature  of  this  reorganization 
is  the  proposed  creation  of  the  Industrial  Board.  To  this  board 
are  given  large  powers  for  regulating  industry,  powers  that  per- 
mit the  board,  with  due  discretion  and  reliance  both  on  personal 
knowledge  and  the  advice  of  its  experts,  to  make  particular  reg- 
ulations  with  reference  to  the  special  industries  involved. 

Through  this  plan  of  reorganization  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  an  eflPective  instrument  to  safeguard  the  workers  of  the 
state.  It  will  be  not  only  an  enforcing  authority  but  through  its 
division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  it  will  be  also  an  investigating  body 
which  shall  study  specific  dangers  and  their  remedies.  Above 
all,  in  the  Industrial  Board  the  department  will  have  an  agency 
to  frame  standards  and  r^ulations  applicable  to  varying  con- 
ditions of  industry. 

The  Industrial  Board  will  take  under  consideration  the  inter- 
ests of  both  employer  and  employee.  There  should  be  no  conflict 
between  these  interests,  for  the  improved  conditions  of  labor  not 
only  conserve  the  health  of  the  workers  but  also  increase  their 
industrial  efficiency.     It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  Indus- 
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trial  Board  to  make  clear,  by  the  practical  application  of  its 
standards,  that  improved  conditions  of  labor  are  a  substantial 
benefit  to  business  interests.  In  this  way  the  board  will  enlist  the 
advice  and  help  of  employers. 

Our  investigation  showed  that  many  factories  and  industrial 
establishments  of  the  state  are  conducted  by  enlightened  men  who 
feel  deeply  the  needs  of  their  employees  and  realize,  further,  that 
increased  efficiency  and  enlarged  profits  will  result  from  proper 
attention  paid  to  the  safeguards  which  we  recommend. 

As  for  the  less-enlightened  employers,  the  Industrial  Board  will 
act  as  an  educational  agency  in  the  sense  that  it  will  bring  into 
general  practice  the  best  methods  of  production  now  in  use  in 
establishments  of  the  highest  scientific  efficiency. 

Thus  the  creation  of  the  Industrial  Board  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  harmonize  the  interests  of  both  worker  and 
employer.  Through  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  labor  de- 
partment will  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  a  bureau  invested 
with  police  power  and  as  a  hostile  critic,  but  also  as  a  source  of 
constructive  advice.  The  achievement  of  this  high  ideal  calls  for 
the  appointment  to  office  in  the  labor  department  of  men  and 
women  of  training  and  high  character  imbued  with  the  new  spirit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission must  take  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  labor  law. 
That  statute,  since  its  enactment  in  1897,  has  been  subjected  to 
numerous  amendments,  and  has  grown  to  be  unwieldy  and  com- 
plicated. It  is  in  need  of  revision  that  will  simplify  its  form 
and  arrangement  and  clarify  its  meaning.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  the  labor  law  be  properly  re-codified. 

The  question  of  the  minimum  wage  for  women  has  been  much 
discussed.  An  impartial  investigation  of  all  the  facts  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  specialization.  A  further 
tendency  is  that  of  concentration.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
followed  in  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  labor  department 
which  will  concentrate  the  specialists  in  one  group,  using  each 
with  a  view  to  his  special  knowledge  and  capacity.  Then  there 
will  be  fought  out  a  hopeful  and  effective  war  against  ignorance, 
poverty,  disease,  and  death,  for  the  conservation  of  the  nation's 
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wealth,  for  the  education  of  the  people,  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity.  "And  the  question  of  conservation  is  a  great  deal 
bigger  than  the  question  of  saving  our  forests  and  our  mineral 
resources  and  our  waters;  it  is  as  big  as  the  life  and  happiness 
and  strength  and  elasticity  and  hope  of  our  people."* 

Egbert  F.  Wagner^ 

Chairman. 
Alfred  E.  Smith^ 

Vice-Chairman. 

Charles  M.  Hamilton, 
Edward  D.  Jackson, 
Cyrus  W.  Phillips, 
Simon  Brentano, 
Robert  E.  Dowliistg, 
Mary  E.  Dreier, 
Samuel  Gompers. 

Commission. 
Frank  A.  Tierney, 

Secretary. 
Abram  I.  Elkus, 

Chief  Counsel. 

Bernard  L.  Shientag, 

Associate  Counsel. 


•  Woodrow  Wilson;  "  The  New  lYeedom." 
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APPENDIX  I 

LIST  OF  BILLS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  LEGISLATUEE 
BY  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTOEY  INVESTI- 
GATING COMMISSION:* 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
IL 

12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 


Reorganization  of  Labor  Department;  Industrial  Board. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  labor  law  and  industrial  code. 

Fireproof  receptacles;  gas  jets;  smoking. 

Fire  alarm  signal  systems  and  fire  drills. 

Automatic  sprinklere. 

Fire-escapes  and  exits ;  limitation  of  number  of  occupants, 
construction  of  future  factory  buildings. 

Amendment  to  Greater  New  York  Charter  (Fire  Preven- 
tion Law). 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in 
cannery  sheds  or  tenement  houses ;  definition  of  factory 
building;  definition  of  tenement  house. 

Manufacturing  in  tenements. 

Hours  of  labor  of  women  in  canneries. 

Housing  conditions  in  labor  camps  maintained  in  connection 
with  a  factory. 

Physical  examination  of  children  employed  in  factories. 

Amendments  to  child  labor  law;  physical  examination  be- 
fore issuance  of  employment  certificate;  school  record; 
supervision  over  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 

Amendment  to  compulsory  education  law ;  school  record. 

Night  work  of  women  in  factories. 

Seats  for  women  in  factories. 

Bakeries. 

Cleanliness  of  workrooms. 

Cleanliness  of  factory  buildings. 

Ventilation;  general;  special. 

Washing  facilities;  dressing  rooms;  water  closets. 

Accident  prevention;  lighting  of  factories  and  workrooms. 

Elevators. 

Dangerous  trades. 

Foundries. 

Employment  of  children  in  dangerous  occupations ;  employ- 
ment of  women  in  core  rooms. 
Labeling  of  containers  of  wood  alcohol. 
Extension  of  jurisdiction  of  commission. 


All  except  No.   5  and   No.   27  were  passed  and  have  become  laws. 
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BILL  NO.  1. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law^  in  Relation  to  the  Organization 
OF  THE  Department  of  Labor  and  its  Various  Bureaus, 
THE  Creation  of  an  Industrial  Board,  and  the  Exten- 
sion OF  THE  Department's  Jurisdiction  Over  Mercan- 
tile Establishments  in  Cities  of  the  Second  Class. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  five  hundered  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  chapter  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven  and  chapter  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows:* 

ARTICLE  3. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Section  40.  Commissioner  of  labor. 

41.  Deputy  commissioners. 

42.  Bureaus. 

43.  Powers. 

44.  Salaries  and  expenses. 
46.  [Sub]  Branch  offices. 

46.  Reports. 

47.  Old  records. 

48.  Counsel. 

§  40.  Commissioner  of  labor.  There  shall  continue  to  be  a 
department  of  labor,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the 

•  Matter  In  itaUc9  Is  new ;  matter  In  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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consent  of  the  senate,  and  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  the 
year  in  which  he  is  appointed.  •  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  [five  thousand  five  hundred]  eight  thousand  dollars.  He  shall 
appoint  and  may  remove  all  officers,  clerks  and  other  employees 
in  the  department  of  labor  except  as  in  this  chapter  otherwise 
provided, 

§  41.  Deputy  commissioners.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
forthwith  upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  appoint  and 
may  at  pleasure  remove  two  deputy  commissioners  of  labor[,  who 
shall  receive  such  annual  salaries,  not  to  exceed  four  thousand 
dollars  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  respectively,  as 
may  be  appropriated  therefor.  The  powers  hereinafter  conferred 
upon  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  shall  not  include 
the  appointment  of  officers,  clerks  or  other  employees  in  any  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor].  The  first  deputy  com- 
missioner shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year; 
the  second  deputy  commissioner  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  first  deputy  commissioner  shall,  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  possess  all  the  powers  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  commissioner  except  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal.  During  the  absence  or  disability 
of  both  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  the  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  labor,  the  second  deputy  commissioner  shall  possess 
all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  commissioner 
except  the  power  of  appointment  and  removal.  In  addition  to 
their  duties  and  powers  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  deputy  commissioners  of  labor  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  and  possess  such  other  powers  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  prescribe. 

§  42.  Bureaus.  The  department  of  labor  shall  [be  divided 
into  five]  have  four  bureaus  as  follows:  [Factory]  inspection; 
[labor]  statistics  and  information;  mediation  and  arbitration 
and  industries  and  immigration[,  and  mercantile  inspection]. 
There  shall  be  such  other  bureaus  in  the  department  of  labor  as 
the  commissioner  of  labor  may  deem  necessary. 
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§  43.  Powers.  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  deputies  and 
their  assistants  and  each  [special]  agent,  [confidential  agent,] 
chief  factory  inspector,  factory  inspector,  mine  inspector,  tunnel 
inspector,  chief  investigator,  special  investigator[s],  chief  mer- 
cantile inspector,  [or  deputy]  and  mercantile  inspector[s]  may 
administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  [and  may  also  serve  process  in  criminal 
actions  arising  thereunder]. 

2.  No  person  shall  interfere  with,  obstruct  or  hinder  by  force 
or  otherwise  the  commissioner  of  labor,  any  member  of  the  indus- 
trial hoard,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  department 
of  labor  [his  deputies,  their  assistants  or  the  special  agents, 
deputy  factory  inspectors,  chief  investigator,  special  investi- 
gators, the  mercantile  inspector,  or  deputy  mercantile  inspectors] 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly 
answer  questions  asked  by  such  officers  or  employees  pertaining 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  refuse  them  admittance  to  any 
place  [where  and  when  labor  is  being  performed]  which  is 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

3.  All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  any  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  the  department  of  labor  other  than  the  commissioner 
of  labor  or  the  indiLstrial  board  [deputies,  assistants,  special 
agents,  deputy  factory  inspectors,  chief  investigator,  special  in- 
vestigators, the  mercantile  inspector,  or  deputy  mercantile  in- 
spectors] given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commissioner  of  labor[.  A],  and  [all  acts, 
notices,  orders,  permits  and  directions  by  any  provisions  of  this 
chapter  directed  to  be  performed  or  given  by  the  factory  inspector, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  chief  investi- 
gator, special  investigators,  mercantile  inspector  or  other  officer 
of  the  department  of  labor]  may  be  performed  or  given  by  and 
in  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  department  thereunto  duly  authorized  by  such 
commissioner  in  the  name  of  such  commissioner. 

4.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  procure  and  cause  to  be  used 
badges  for  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  the  department  of 
labor  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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§  44.  Salaries  and  expenses.  All  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall 
be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
issued  upon  proper  vouchers  therefor.  The  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  deputy  commissioners, 
their  assistants,  the  [special]  agents  and  statisticians,  the  chief 
factory  inspectors,  the  [deputy]  factory  inspectors,  chief  in- 
vestigator, the  special  investigators,  the  chief  mercantile  in- 
spector [s],  [deputy]  mercantile  inspectors,  and  other  field 
officers  of  the  department  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  shall  be  paid  in  like  manner  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  audited  by  the  comptroller. 

§  45.  [Sub]  Branch  offices.  [The  commissioner  of  labor  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  sub-office  in  any  city  if  in  his  opinion 
it  be  necessary.  He  may  designate  any  one  or  more  of  his  sub- 
ordinates to  take  charge  of  and  manage  any  such  office,  subject 
to  his  direction.]  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  establish  and 
maintain  branch  offices  of  the  department  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  in  such  other  cities  of  the  state  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
Such  branch  offices  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  be  in  immediate  charge  of  such 
officials  or  employees  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  designate. 
The  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  such  offices  shall  be  paid 
as  are  other  expenses  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  46.  Reports.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  legislature  and  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  or 
make  separately  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  operation  of  each 
bureau  in  the  department. 

§  47.  Old  records.  All  statistics  furnished  to  and  all  com- 
plaints, reports  and  other  documentary  matter  received  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  any  act  re- 
pealed or  superseded  thereby  may  be  destroyed  by  such  commis- 
sioner after  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
ceipt thereof. 

§  48.  Counsel.  [The  commissioner  of  labor  may  employ  coun- 
sel in  the  department  of  labor  to  represent  the  department  or  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  actions  or  proceedings  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.     Such  counsel  shall  receive  such 
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compensation  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law.J  The  com- 
missioner  of  labor  shall  appoint  and  may  at  pleasure  remove 
counsel  who  shall  he  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  of  the  state 
of  New  York  to  represent  the  department  of  labor  and  to  take 
charge  of  and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  actions  and  proceedings 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  the  de- 
partment of  labor,  and  generally  to  act  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
commissioner.  Such  counsel  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  attorneys  and  counsellors  at 
law  to  assist  the  counsel  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  who 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  mat/  be  provided  by  law. 

§  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting 
therein  after  article  three,  a  new  article  to  be  article  three-a 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  3-A 

* 

Industrial  Board. 

Section  50.  Industrial  board ;  organization. 

51.  Jurisdiction  of  board. 

52.  Rules  and  regulations;  industrial  code. 

§  50.  Industrial  board;  organization.  1.  There  shall  be  an 
industrial  board,  to  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  the  board,  and  four  associate  members.  The  asso- 
ciate members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Of  the  associate  members  first 
appointed,  one  shall  hold  office  until  December  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  one  until  December  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  one  until  December  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen, and  one  until  December  first,  nineteen  hundrd  and  seven- 
teen. Upon  the  expiration  of  each  of  said  terms,  the  term  of  office 
of  each  associate  member  thereafter  appointed  shall  be  four  years 
from  the  first  day  of  December.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment for  the  unexpired  term.  The  associate  members  shall 
each  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  each  of 
said  associate  members  shall  be  paid  his  reasonable  and  necessary 
traveling  and  other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
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his  duties  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  forty-four  of  this 
chapter. 

2.  The  board  shall  appoint  and  may  remove  a  secretary  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  detail,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
board,  such  employees  of  the  department  of  labor  as  the  board 
may  require.  In  aid  of  its  work,  the  board  is  empowered  to  em- 
ploy experts  for  special  and  occasional  services,  and  to  employ 
necessary  clerical  assistants.  The  counsel  to  the  department  of 
labor  shall  be  counsel  to  the  board  without  additional 
compensation. 

3.  The  board  shall  hold  stated  meetings,  at  least  once  a  month 
during  the  year  at  the  office  of  the  department  of  labor  in  the 
city  of  Albany  or  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  shall  hold  other 
meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  needs  of  the  public  ser- 
vice may  require,  which  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  chairman 
or  by  any  two  associate  members  of  the  board.  All  meetings  of 
the  board  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The  board  shall  keep 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  showing  the  vote  of  each  member  upon 
every  question  and  records  of  its  examinations  and  other  official 

action. 

§  51.  Jurisdiction  of  board.  The  board  shall  have  power:  (1) 
To  make  investigations  concerning  and  report  upon  all  matters 
touching  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  there- 
under, and  in  the  course  of  such  investigations,  each  member  of 
the  board  and  the  secretary  shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  affidavits.  Each  member  of  the  board  and  the 
secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  personal  inspections  of  all 
factories,  factory  buildings,  mercantile  establishments  and  other 
places  to  which  this  chapter  is  applicable. 

(2)  To  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  in  this  state  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to  the 
investigations  and  inquiries  hereby  authorized  and  to  examine 
them  in  relation  to  any  matter  which  it  has  power  to  investigate, 
and  to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination  of  witnesses  who  are 
out  of  state  or  unable  to  attend  before  the  board  or  excused 
from  attendance. 
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(3)  To  make,  alter,  amend  and  repeal  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  applying 
such  provisions  to  specific  conditions  and  prescribing  specific 
means,  methods  or  practices  to  effectuate  such  provisions. 

(4)  To  make,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  rules  and  regulations  for 
guarding  against  and  minimizing  fire  hazards,  personal  injuries 
and  disease,  with  respect  to  (a)  the  construction,  alteration,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  factories,  factory  buildings,  mercantile 
establishments  and  other  places  to  which  this  chapter  is  applicable, 
including  the  conversion  of  structures  into  factories  and  factory 
buildings;  (b)  the  arrangement  and  guarding  of  machinery  and 
the  storing  and  keeping  of  property  and  articles  in  factories,  fac- 
tory buildings  and  mercantile  establishments;  (c)  the  places 
where  and  the  methods  and  operations  by  which  trades  and  occu- 
pations may  be  conducted  and  the  conduct  of  employers,  em- 
ployees and  other  persons  in  and  about  factories,  factory  build- 
ings and  mercantile  establishments;  it  being  the  policy  and  in- 
tent of  this  chapter  that  all  factories,  factory  buildings,  mercantile 
establishments  and  other  places  to  which  this  chapter  is  ap- 
plicable, shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped,  arranged,  operated  and 
conducted  in  all  respects  as  to  provide  reasonable  and  adequate 
protection  to  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  all  persons  employed 
therein  and  that  the  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  will  effectuate  the  said  policy  and 
intent. 

§  52.  Rules  and  regulations;  industrial  code.  1.  The  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  shall 
be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
particular  kinds  of  factories  or  workshops,  or  to  particular  ma- 
chines, apparatus  or  articles ;  or  to  particular  processes,  industries, 
trades  or  occupations ;  and  they  may  be  limited  in  their  applica- 
tion to  factories  or  workshops  to  be  established,  or  to  machines, 
apparatus  or  other  articles  to  be  installed  or  provided  in  the 
future. 

2.  At  least  three  affirmative  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  or  regulation  by  the  board.     Before  any 
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rule  or  regulation  is  adopted,  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  board  there  shall  be  a  public  hearing  thereon,  notice  of 
which  shall  be  published  not  less  than  ten  days,  in  such  news- 
papers as  the  board  may  prescribe.  Every  rule  or  regulation 
and  every  act  of  the  board  shall  be  promptly  published  in  bulletins 
of  the  department  of  labor  or  in  such  newspapers  as  the  board 
may  prescribe.  The  rules  and  regulations,  and  alterations,  amend- 
ments and  changes  thereof  shall,  unless  otherwise  prescribed  by 
the  board,   take   effect  twenty   days   after   the   first  publication 

thereof.  . 

3.  The  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  be  in  force  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the 
amendments  and  alterations  thereof,  and  the  additions  thereto, 
shall  constitute  the  industrial  code.  The  industrial  code  may 
embrace  all  matters  and  subjects  to  which  and  so  far  as  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  department  of  labor  extends  and  its 
application  need  not  be  limited  to  subjects  enumerated  in  this 
article.  The  industrial  code  and  all  amendments  and  alterations 
thereof  and  additions  thereto  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

§  3.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting 
therein  after  section  twenty-a,  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
twenty-b,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  20-b.  Protection  of  employees.  All  factories,  factory  build- 
inqs,  mercantile  estahlisJiments  and  other  places  to  which  this 
chapter  is  applicable,  shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped,  arranged, 
operated  and  conducted  in  all  respects  as  to  provide  reasonable 
and  adequate  protection  to  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of  all  per- 
sons employed  therein.  The  industrial  board  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  malce  mch  rules  and  regulations  as  will  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

§  4.  Article  five  of  such  chapter  as  amended  by  chapter  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  is  hereby  renumbered  article  four, 
inserted  in  place  of  present  article  four  hereinafter  renumbered 
and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

20 
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AKTICLE  [5]  Jf. 

BUEEAU  OF  [FaCTOEyJ  INSPECTION. 

[Section  60.  Chief  factory  inspector. 

61.  Factory  inspectors. 

62.  Greneral  powers  and  duties. 

63.  Reports. 

67.  Duties  relative  to  apprentices. 

68.  Laws  to  be  posted.J 

Section  53.  Bureau  of  inspection;  inspector  general;  divisions. 

54.  Inspectors. 

55.  Division  of  factory  inspection;  factory  inspection 

districts;  chief  factory  inspectors. 

56.  Idem;  general  powers  and  duiies. 

57.  Division  of  homework  inspection. 

58.  Division  of  mercantile  inspection. 

59.  Idem;  general  powers  and  duties, 

60.  Division  of  industrial  hygiene. 

61.  Section  of  medical  inspection. 

[§  60.  Chief  factory  inspector.]  §  53.  Bureau  of  inspection; 
inspector  general;  divisions.  [There  shall  continue  to  be  a 
bureau  of  factory  inspection.]  The  bureau  of  inspection,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
shall  have  charge  of  all  inspections  made  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  first 
deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  [chief  factory]  in- 
spector general  of  the  state,  and  in  charge  of  this  bureau  subject 
to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
except  that  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  Such  bureau  shall  have  four  divisions  as  follows:  factory 
inspection,  homework  inspection,  mercantile  inspection  and  in- 
dustrial hygiene.  There  shall  be  such  other  divisions  in  such 
bureau  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  deem  necessary.  In 
addition  to  their  respective  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  such  divisions  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  commissioner  of  lahor. 
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[§  61.]  §  54.  [Factory]  Inspectors.  [The  commissioner  of 
labor  may  appoint  from  time  to  time  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  persons,  as  factory  inspectors,  not  more 
than  twenty  of  whom  shall  be  women,  and  who  may  be  removed 
by  him  at  any  time.  The  factory  inspectors  may  be  divided  into 
five  grades,  but  not  more  than  thirty  shall  be  of  the  third  grade, 
and  not  more  than  eight  shall  be  of  the  fourth  grade  and  not 
more  than  one  shall  be  of  the  fifth  grade.  Each  inspector  of  the 
first  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
each  of  the  second  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  and  each  of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  shall  be  after 
October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  no  further  appoint- 
ments in  the  first  grade  and  no  vacancies  in  the  first  grade  shall 
be  filled.  There  may  be  at  any  time  not  to  exceed  ninety  persons 
in  the  second  grade.  Each  inspector  of  the  fourth  grade  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  dollars. 
Each  inspector  of  the  fifth  grade  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Each  inspector  of  the 
fifth  grade  shall  be  a  mechanical  engineer]  1.  Factory  inr 
spectors.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  factory  inspectors,  not  more  than  thirty  of  whom  shall  be 
women.  Such  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  inspectors 
shall  be  divided  into  seven  grades.  Inspectors  of  the  first  grade,  of 
whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  ninety-five,  shall  each  receive 
an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  inspectors 
of  the  second  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than 
fifty,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the  third  grade,  of  whom  there 
shall  be  not  more  than  twenty-five,  shall  each  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  inspectors  of  the 
fourth  grade,  of  whom  there  shall  be  not  more  than  ten,  shall  each 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  shall  be 
attached  to  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  and  act  as  investi" 
gators  in  such  division;  inspectors  of  the  fifth  grade,  of  whom  there 
shall  be  not  more  than  nine,  one  of  whom  shall  he  able  to  speak  and 
write  at  least  five  European  languages  in  addition  to  English, 
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shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  and  shall  act  as  supervising  inspectors;  inspectors  of  the 
sixth  grade  of  whom  there  shall  he  not  less  than  three  and  ond 
of  whom  shall  be  a  woman  shall  act  as  medical  inspectors  and 
shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars;  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade  of  whom  there  shall  he 
not  less  than  four,  shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three, 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  all  of  the  inspectors  of  the  sixth 
grade  shall  he  phijsicians  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  state  of  New  York.     Of  the  inspectors  of  the  seventh  grade 
one  shall  he  a  physician  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  he  shall  he  the  chief  medical  inspector; 
one  shall  he  a  chemical  engineer;  one  shall  he  a  mecha/iical  engi- 
neer, and  an  expert  in  ventilation  and  accident  prevention;  and 
one  shall  he  a  civil  engineer,  and  an  expert  in  fire  prevention  and 
huilding  construction, 

2.  Mercantile  inspectors.  The  commissioner  of  lahor  may  a^ 
point  from  time  to  time  not  more  than  twenty  mercantile  in- 
spectors not  less  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  women  and  who  may 
he  removed  hy  him  at  any  time.  The  mercantile  inspectors  may 
he  divided  into  three  grades  hut  not  more  than  five  shall  he  of 
the  third  grade.  Each  mercantile  inspector  of  the  first  grade  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars;  of  the  second 
grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars;  and 
of  the  third  grade  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

§  55.  Division  of  factory  inspection;  factory  inspection  dis- 
tricts; chief  factory  inspectors.     For  the  inspection  of  factories, 
there  shall  he  two  inspection  districts  to  he  known  as  the  first 
factory  inspection  district  and  the  second  factory  inspection  dis- 
tncf.     The  first  factory  inspection  district  shall  include  the  coun- 
ties of  New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk.     The  second  factory  inspection  district  shall  include  all 
the  other  counties  of  the  state.     There  shall  he  two  chief  factory 
inspectors  who  shall  he  appointed  hy  the  commissioner  of  lahor 
and  who  may  he  removed  hy  him  at  any  time  and  each  of  whom 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year.    The  inspec 
Hon  of  factories  in  each  factory  inspection  district  shall,  suhject 
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to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  lahor,  he 
in  charge  of  a  chief  factory  inspector  assigned  to  such  district  hy 
the  commissioner  of  lahor.  The  commissioner  of  lahor  may  desig- 
nate one  of  the  supervising  inspectors  as  assistant  chief  factory 
inspector  for  the  first  district,  and  while  acting  as  such  assistant 
chief  factory  inspector  he  shall  receive  an  additional  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

§  C^^l  ^^'  ^^'^'  g^f^eral  powers  and  duties.  1.  The  commis- 
sioner '^f  labor  shall,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  state  into  suh- 
districts,  assign  one  factory  inspector  of  the  [fourth]  fifth  grade 
to  each  sw&-district  as  supervising  inspector,  and  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion transfer  [themj  such  supervising  inspector  from  one  suh- 
district  to  another ;  he  shall  from  time  to  time,  assign  and  transfer 
factory  inspectors  to  each  factory  inspection  district  and  to  any 
of  the  divisions  of  the  hureau  of  inspection;  he  may  assign  any 
factory  inspector  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  factories 
or  to  enforce  any  special  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  he  may 
assign  any  one  or  more  of  them  to  act  as  clerks  in  any  office  of  the 
department. 

2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  authorize  any  deputy  com- 
missioner or  assistant  and  any  [special]  agent  or  inspector  in 
the  department  of  labor  to  act  as  a  [deputy]  factory  inspector 
with  the  full  power  and  authority  thereof. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  first  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor  and  his  assistant  or  assistants,  and  every  factory  inspector 
and  every  person  duly  authorized  pursu^/it  to  suh-division  two 
of  this  section,  may,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  enter  any  place, 
building  of  room  [where  and  when  any  labor  is  being  performed] 
which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  may  enter 
any  factory  whenever  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  [such]  labor  is  being  performed  therein. 

4.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  visit  and  inspect  or  cause 
to  be  visited  and  inspected  the  factories,  during  reasonable  hours, 
as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall  cause  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  hoard  to 
be  enforced  therein. 

5.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  re- 
lating to  factories,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
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and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  observed  and  enforced  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  57.  Division  of  homework  inspection.  The  division  of  home- 
work inspection  shall  he  in  charge  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  department  of  hbor  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  shall  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  have  charge  of  all  inspections  of  tenement  houses 
and  of  labor  therein  and  of  all  work  done  for  factories  at  places 
other  than  such  factories, 

§  58.  Division  of  mercantile  inspection.  The  division  of  mer- 
cantile inspection  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
chief  mercantile  inspector,  but  subject  to  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  chief  mercantile  inr 
spector  shall  be  appointed  and  be  at  pleasure  removed  by  the  com- 
commissioner  of  labor,  and  shall  receive  such  annual  salary  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  dollars  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 

§  59.  Id.;  general  powers  and  duties.  1.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  may  divide  the  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  the 
state  into  mercantile  inspection  districts,  assign  one  or  more 
mercantile  inspectors  to  each  such  district,  and  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion transfer  them  from  one  such  district  to  another;  he  may 
assign  any  of  them  to  inspect  any  special  class  or  classes  of  mer- 
cantile or  other  establishments  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this 
chapter,  situated  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  or  to  enr 
force  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second  class  any  special  provision  of 
such  article. 

2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  authorize  any  deputy  com- 
missioner or  assistant  and  any  agent  or  inspector  in  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  to  act  as  a  mercantile  inspector  with  the  full  power 
and  authority  thereof, 

3.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  the  chief  mercantile  inspector 
and  his  assistant  or  assistants  and  every  mercantile  inspector 
or  acting  mercantile  inspector  may  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
enter  any  place,  building  or  room  in  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
class  which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  article  twelve  of  this 
chapter,  and  may  enter  any  mercantile  or  other  establishment 
specified  in  said  article,  situated  in  the  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  whenever  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  it  is 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  article  twelve  of  this  chapter. 
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Jf,  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  visit  and  inspect  or  cause  to 
he  visited  and  inspected  the  mercantile  and  other  establishments 
specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter  situated  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall  cause  the 
provisions  of  said  article  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
industrial  board  to  he  enforced  therein, 

5,  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or  regulation  relat- 
ing to  mercantile  or  other  establishments  specified  in  article 
twelve  of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  may  be  enforced  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

§  60.  Division  of  industrial  hygiene.  The  inspectors  of  the 
seventh  grade  shall  constitute  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene, 
which  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  select  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  seventh  grade  to  act  as  the  director  of  such  division,  and 
such  director  while  acting  in  that  capacity  shall  receive  an  addi- 
tional compensation  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  members 
of  the  division  of  industrial  hygiene  shall  make  special  inspections 
of  factories,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  throughout  the  state,  and  shall  con- 
duct special  investigations  of  industrial  processes  and  conditions. 
The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  submit  to  the  industrial  board 
the  recommendations  of  the  division  regarding  proposed  rules  and 
regulations  and  standards  to  be  adopted  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  shall  advise  said  board  concerning 
the  operation  of  such  rules  and  standards  and  as  to  any  changes 
or  modifications  to  he  made  therein.  The  members  of  such  divi- 
sion shall  prepare  material  for  leaflets  and  bulletins  calling  atten- 
tion to  dangers  in  particular  industries  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  them;  and  shall  perform  su^h  other  duties  and 
render  such  other  services  as  may  be  required  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor.  The  director  of  such  division  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  operation  of  the  division; 
to  which  may  be  attached  the  individu/il  reports  of  each  member 
of  the  division  as  above  specified,  and  same  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  legislature  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor. 
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J/^*f  1^7?  '^  ''''^^''"^  ^n./>ec^tW.     The  inspectors  of  the 
shall  s^Bject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  director  of 

ofthlTZ:  '^  "'f -^"^^  '^''''^'^  '^  --^-  ^^^  ^^rnediate  charge 
of  the  cUefrnedual  ^r^pector.    The  section  of  medical  inspection 

iTr;    ^  ''-  "^'1^^'  estaUishments  and  other  places 

respect  to  cond^t^ons  of  worh  affecting  the  health  of  persons  el 

"^dt^""  ^"'•^'^'  'r:  ''^'''  '^  '^^  Physical  LmZZn 
ri;  zT'"^'" '^  ,ZZ  children  employed  therein  and  shall 
perform  such  other  dut^es  and  render  such  other  services  as  the 
commissioner  of  labor  may  direct. 

§  5    Article  four  of  such  chapter  as  amended  by  chapter  two 
hundred   and   fifty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 'hundred   aid 

arlT;  T  I''  Tr^""'^  '^'"^^  ^^'^  ^^^-^^^  '^-  place  of 
folLws     "'  ^''''''^'^'''  renumbered,  and  amended  to  read  as 

ARTICLE  [415. 

BUREAU   OF   [laBOE]  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATIOI^. 

Section  p5l..    Bureau  of  [labor]  statistics  and  information. 
L56J&^.  Div%sions;  f  D]c?uties  and  powers. 
[57]^^.  [Statistics]  Information  to  be  furnished  upon 

request. 
[58](55.  Industrial  poisoning  to  be  reported. 

§  [55]^^  Bureau  of  [labor]  statistics  and  information. 
[There  shal  continue  to  be  a]  The  bureau  of  [labor]  statistics 
and^nformat^on,  [which]  shall  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
a  chief  statistician,  but  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
tlie  commissioner  of  labor. 

§  [56]^5.  Divisions;  [D]rfuties  and  powers.  1,  The  bureau 
of  statistics  and  information  shall  have  five  divisions  as  follows- 
general  labor  statistics;  industrial  directory;  industrial  accidents 
and  diseases;  special  investigations;  and  printing  and  publication. 
J  here  shall  be  such  other  divisions  in  such  bureau  as  the  commis- 
^oner  of  labor  may  deem  advisable.  Each  of  the  said  divisions 
shall  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  of  the  chief  statistician^  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  or 
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employee  of  the  department  of  labor  designated  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor;  and  each  of  the  said  divisions,  in  addition  to  the 
duties  prescribed  in  this  chapter,  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

2.  The  [commissioner  of  labor]  division  of  general  labor  stat- 
istics shall  collect  [assort,  systemize  and  present  in  annual  re- 
ports to  the  legislature,  statistical  details]  and  prepare  statistics 
and  general  information  in  relation  to  [all  departments  of  labor 
in  the  state,  especially  in  relation  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen]  conditions  of  labor 
and  [to]  the  [productive]  industries  of  the  state. 

S.  The  division  of  industrial  directory  shall  prepare  annually 
an  industrial  directory  for  all  cities  and  villages  having  a  popu- 
lation of  one  thousand  or  more  according  to  the  last  preceding 
federal  census  or  state  enumeration.  Such  directory  shall  contain 
information  regarding  opportunities  and  advantages  for  manu- 
facturing in  every  such  city  or  village,  the  factories  established 
therein,  hours  of  labor,  housing  conditions,  railroad  and  water 
connections,  water  power,  natural  resources,  wages  and  such  other 
data  regarding  social,  economic  and  industrial  conditions  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioner  would  be  of  value  to  prospective 
manufacturers,  and  their  employees.  If  a  city  is  divided  into 
boroughs  the  directory  shall  contain  such  information  as  to  each 
borough. 

Jf.  The  division  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases  shall  collect 
and  prepare  statistical  details  and  general  information  regarding 
industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases,  their  causes  and 
effects,  and  methods  of  preventing,  curing  and  remedying  them, 
and  of  providing  compensation  therefor. 

5.  The  division  of  special  investigations  shall  have  charge  of  all 
investigations  and  research  work  relating  to  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  labor  conducted  by  such  bureau. 

6.  The  division  of  printing  and  publication  shall  print,  publish 
and  disseminate  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  direct,  such  information  and  statistics  as  the 
commissioner  of  labor  may  direct  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
health,  safety  and  well  being  of  persons  employed  at  labor. 
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7.  The  commissioner  of  labor  [He]  may  subpoena  witnesses, 
take  and  hear  testimony,  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions  and 
administer  oaths. 

§  [57]^i.     [Statistics]  Information  to  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest.    The  owner,  operator,   manager  or  lessee  of  any  mine, 
factory,  workshop,  warehouse,  elevator,  foundry,  machine  shop 
or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  or  any  agent,  superintend- 
ent, subordinate,  or  employee  thereof,  and  any  person  employing 
or  directing  any  labor  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
shall,  when  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnish  any 
information  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  which  the  com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  require,  and  shall  admit  him  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  to  any  place  [where  labor  is  carried  on] 
which  is  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  for  the  purpose 
of  inspection.     [All  the  statistics  furnished  to  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  pursuant  to  this  article,  may  be  destroyed  by  such  com- 
missioner after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the 
receipt  thereof.]    A  person  refusing  to  admit  such  commissioner, 
or  person  authorized  by  him,  for  any  such  establishment,  or  to 
furnish  him  any  information  requested,  or  who  refuses  to  answer 
or  untruthfully  answers  questions  put  to  him  by  such  commis- 
sioner, in  a  circular  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the 
state  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  refusal  or  untruth- 
ful answer  given,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  his  name  of  office.     The  amount  so  recovered  shall  be 
paid  into  the  state  treasury. 

§  [58]  65,  Industrial  poisonings  to  be  reported.  1.  Every 
medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  a  patient 
whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  poisoning  from  lead,  phos- 
phorous, arsenic,  [or]  brass,  wood  alcohol,  mercury  or  their  com- 
pounds, or  from  anthrax,  or  from  compressed  air  illness,  con- 
tracted as  the  result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment, 
shall  send  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  notice  stating  the  name 
and  full  postal  address  and  place  of  employment  of  the  patient 
and  the  disease  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  patient  is  suffering,  with  such  other  and  further  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  by  the  said  commissioner. 
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2.  If  any  medical  practitioner,  when  required  by  this  section 
to  send  a  notice,  fails  forthwith  to  send  the  same,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  he  may  call  upon  the  state  and 
local  boards  of  health  for  assistance. 

§  6.  Sections  forty-nine  and  sixty-three  of  such  chapter  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  7.  Section  sixty-seven  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered 
section  twenty-two  and  inserted  in  article  two  after  section 
twenty-one,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  [67]  22,  Duties  relative  to  apprentices.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  domestic  relations 
law,  relative  to  indenture  of  apprentices,  and  prosecute  employers 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  indentures  and 
of  such  law  in  relation  thereto. 

§  8.  Section  sixty-eight  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered 
section  ninety-nine-a,  inserted  at  the  end  of  article  six,  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  [68]  99,  Laws  to  be  posted.  [A  copy  or  abstract] 
Copies  or  digests  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board,  applicable  thereto,  in 
English  and  in  such  other  languages  as  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  require,  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  shall  be  kept  posted  by  the  employer  in  [a]  such  con- 
spicuous place  or  places  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  direct 
on  each  floor  of  every  factory  where  persons  are  employed  who 
are  affected  by  the  provisions  thereof. 

§  9.  Section  sixty-nine  of  such  chapter  as  amended  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  is  hereby  transferred  to  and  inserted  in  article  six 
of  such  chapter,  instead  of  article  five. 

§  10.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting 
therein  in  article  nine,  before  section  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
a  new  section,  to  be  section  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  119.  Protection  of  employees  in  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries. 
Every  'necessary  precaution  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety 
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and  health  of  employees  employed  in  the  mines  and  quarries  and 
tn  the  construction  of  tunnels  in  the  state.  The  industrial  hoard 
shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  may  amend  or  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions heretofore  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  under 
this  article  shall  continue  in  force  until  amended  or  repealed  by 
the  industrial  board, 

§  11.  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  such  chapter  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  120.  Duties  of  commissioner  of  labor  relating  to  mines, 
tunnels  and  quarries ;  record  and  report.  1.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  industrial  hoard  pursuant  thereto,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  continued 
in  force  by  this  article, 

2,    The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  [see  that  every  necessary 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  the  safety  and  health  of  employees 
employed  in  the  mines  and  quarries  in  the  construction  of  tunnels 
of  the  state  and  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  therefor ; J 
keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  location  of  [suchj  all  mines, 
tunnels  and  quarries,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  operating  the  same ;  collect  data  concerning  the 
working  thereof;  examine  carefully  into  the  method  of  timbering 
shafts,  drifts,  inclines,  slopes   and  tunnels,  through  which  em- 
ployees  and  other  persons  pass,  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
labor,  and  see  that  the  persons  or  corporations  owning  and  operat- 
ing such  mines,  and  quarries  and  constructing  tunnels  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter ;  and  such  information  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  person  operating  such  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.     The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  mine,  tunnel  and  quarry 
examinations,    showing  the  date  thereof,   and    the  condition   in 
which  the  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  are  found,  and  the  manner 
of  working  the  same.     He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature  during  the  month  of  January,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  visited,  the  number 
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in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  number  and 
cause  of  accidents,  fatal  and  nonfatal,  that  may  have  occurred  in 
and  about  the  same. 

§  12.  Article  ten-a  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered  arti- 
cle eleven  and  inserted  in  place  of  present  article  eleven  herein- 
after renumbered. 

§  13.  Article  eleven  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  renumbered  arti- 
ticle  twelve  and  inserted  in  place  of  present  article  twelve  herein- 
after repealed. 

§  14.  Sections  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  of  such  chapter  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  167.  Registry  of  children  employed.  The  owner,  manager 
or  agent  of  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment  specified  in  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  employing  children,  shall  keep 
or  cause  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  establishment,  a  register, 
in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  birthplace,  age  and  place 
of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in  such  office  shall 
be  produced  for  inspection,  upon  the  demand  of  an  officer  of  the 
board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the  town,  village 
or  city  where  such  establishment  is  situated,  or  if  such  establish- 
ment is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  On  termination  of  the 
employment  of  the  child  so  registered  and  whose  certificate  is  so 
filed,  such  certificate  shall  be  forthwith  surrendered  bv  the  em- 
ployer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian.  An 
officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health  of  the 
town,  village  or  city  where  a  mercantile  or  other  establishment 
mentioned  in  this  article  is  situated,  or  if  such  establishment  is 
situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  make  demand  on  an  employer  in  whose  establish- 
ment a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  em- 
ployed or  permitted  or  sufi^ered  to  work,  and  whose  employment 
certificate  is  not  then  filed  as  required  by  this  chapter,  that  such 
employer  shall  either  furnish  him,  within  ten  days,  evidence  satis- 
factory to  him  that  such  child  is  in  fact  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or  shall  cease  to  employ  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to 
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work  in  such  establishment.  The  officer  may  require  from  such 
employer  the  same  evidence  of  age  of  such  child  as  is  required 
on  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate;  and  the  employer 
furnishing  such  evidence  shall  not  be  required  to  furnish  any 
further  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  child.  A  notice  embodying 
such  demand  may  be  served  on  such  employer  personally  or  may 
be  sent  by  mail  addressed  to  him  at  said  establishment,  and  if 
served  by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  post.  When  the  employer  is  a  corporation 
such  notice  may  be  served  either  personally  upon  an  officer  of 
such  corporation,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  addressed  to  the  office 
or  the  principal  place  of  business  of  such  corporation.  The  papers 
constituting  such  evidence  of  age  furnished  by  the  employer  in 
response  to  such  demand  shall,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  be  filed  with  the  board,  department  or  commissioner 
of  health,  and  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  with  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  and  a  material  false  statement  made  in 
such  paper  or  affidavit  by  any  person  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 
In  case  such  employer  shall  fail  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the 
officer  of  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health,  or 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  to  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
within  ten  days  after  such  demand  such  evidence  of  age  herein 
required  by  him,  and  shall  thereafter  continue  to  employ  such 
child  or  permit  or  suffer  such  child  to  work  in  such  mercantile 
or  other  establishment,  proof  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  and  of 
such  failure  to  produce  and  file  such  evidence  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  in  any  prosecution  brought  for  a  violation  of  this  article 
that  such  child  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  is  unlawfully 
employed. 

§  168.  Wash-rooms  and  water-closets.  Suitable  and  proper 
wash-rooms  and  water-closets  shall  be  provided  in,  adjacent  to 
or  connected  with  mercantile  establishments.  Such  rooms  and 
closets  shall  be  so  located  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  employees  of  such  establishments. 

Such  water-closets  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated, 
and,  at  all  times,  kept  in  a  clean  condition.  The  water-closets 
assigned  to  the  female  employees  of  such  establishments  shall  be 
separate  from  those  assigned  to  the  male  employees. 
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If  a  mercantile  establishment  has  not  provided  wash-rooms  and 
water-closets  as  required  by  this  section,  the  board  or  department 
of  health  or  healtii  commissioners  of  the  town,  village  or  city 
where  such  establishment  is  situated,  unless  such  establishment  is 
situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  in  which  case  the 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  owner, 
agent  or  lessee  of  the  building  occupied  by  such  establishment  a 
written  notice  of  the  omission  and  directing  such  owner,  agent  or 
lessee  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  respecting  such 
wash-rooms  and  water-closets. 

Such  owner  shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
notice,  cause  such  wash-rooms  and  water-closets  to  be  provided. 

§  169.  Lunch-rooms.  If  a  lunch-room  is  provided  in  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  where  females  are  employed,  such  lunch- 
room shall  not  be  next  to  or  adjoining  the  water-closets,  unless 
permission  is  first  obtained  from  the  board  or  department  of 
health  or  health  commissioners  of  the  town,  village  or  city  where 
such  mercantile  establishment  is  situated,  unless  such  establish- 
ment is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class  in  which  case 
such  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
Such  permission  shall  be  granted  unless  it  appears  that  proper 
sanitary  conditions  do  not  exist,  and  it  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioners 
if  it  appears  that  such  lunch-room  is  kept  in  a  manner  or  in  a 
part  of  a  building  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  employees,  unless 
such  establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
in  which  case  sand  permission  may  be  so  revoked  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor. 

§  171.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  basements. 
Women  or  children  shall  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
in  the  basement  of  a  mercantile  establisment,  unless  permitted 
by  the  board  or  department  of  health,  or  health  commissioner  of 
the  town,  village  or  city  where  such  mercantile  establishment  is 
situated,  unless  such  establishment  is  situated  in  a  city  of  the 
first  or  second  class  in  which  case  such  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  permission  shall  be 
granted  unless  it  appears  that  such  basement  is  not  sufficiently 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  not  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
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§  172.  Enforcement  of  article.  Except  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  the  board  or  department  of  health  or  health  com- 
missioners of  a  town,  village  or  city  affected  by  this  article  shall 
enforce  the  same  and  prosecute  all  violations  thereof.  Proceed- 
ings to  prosecute  such  violations  must  be  begun  within  sixty  days 
after  the  alleged  offense  was  committed.  All  officers  and  members 
of  such  boards  or  department,  all  health  commissioners,  inspec- 
tors and  other  persons  appointed  or  designated  by  such  boards, 
departments  or  commissioners  may  visit  and  inspect,  at  reason- 
able hours  and  when  practicable  and  necessary,  all  mercantile  or 
other  establishments  herein  specified  within  the  town,  village  or 
city  for  which  they  are  appointed.  No  person  shall  interfere  with 
or  prevent  any  such  officer  from  making  such  visitations  and  in- 
spections, nor  shall  he  be  obstructed  or  injured  by  force  or  other- 
wise while  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  All  persons  connected 
with  any  such  mercantile  or  other  establishment  herein  specified 
shall  properly  answer  all  questions  asked  by  such  officer  or  in- 
spector in  reference  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  In 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and 
his  subordinates  shall  posseess  all  powers  herein  conferred  upon 
town,  village,  or  city  boards  and  departments  of  health  and  their 
commissioners,  inspectors  and  other  officers,  except  that  the 
board  or  department  of  health  of  said  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  shall  continue  to  issue  employment  certificates  as  provided 
in  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  this  chapter. 

§  173  [Copy  of  article  to  be  posted.  A  copy  of  this  article 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  every  floor  in  each  es- 
tablishment wherein  three  or  more  persons  are  employed  who  are 
affected  by  this  provision.]  Laws  to  he  posted.  A  copy  or  ab- 
stract of  applicable  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  industrial  hoard  to  he  prepared  and  furnished  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  kept  posted  by  the  employer  in 
a  conspicuous  place  on  each  floor  of  every  mercantile  or  other 
establishment  specified  in  article  twelve  of  this  chapter  sitvnted  in 
cities  of  the  first  or  second  class,  wherein  three  or  more  persons 
are  employed  who  are  affected  by  such  provisions. 

§  15.  Article  twelve  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  16.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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BILL  No.  2. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Penal  Law,  in  Relation  to  Violations  of 
Provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  the  Industrial  Code,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Orders  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  chapter 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  constituting 
chapter  forty  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1275.  Violations  of  provisions  of  labor  law;  the  industrial 
code;  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board  of  the 
department  of  labor;  orders  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Any 
person  who  violates  or  does  not  comply  with  any  provision  of  the 
labor  law,  and  provision  of  the  industrial  code,  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  industrial  board  of  the  department  of  labor,  or  any 
lawful  order  of  the  commissioner  of  labor; 

[1.  The  provisions  of  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating 
to  the  department  of  labor; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  four  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics ; 

3.  The  provisions  of  artcle  five  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
the  bureau  of  factory  inspection; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
factories ; 

5.  The  provisions  of  artcle  seven  of  the  labor  law  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  articles  in  tenements ; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to 
bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments ; 
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7.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating 
to  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  therein ; 

8  A.]and  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement 
in  or  in  relation  to  any  application  made  for  an  employment  cer- 
tificate as  to  any  matter  required  by  article  six  and  eleven  of  the 
labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record,  transcript  or  certifi- 
cate therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished,  except  as  in  this  chapter  otherwise 
provided,  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  2.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  such  chapter 
is  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  No.  3. 
An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law^  in  Relation  to  Fire  Prevention 

IN  Factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-three-c  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  83-c.  Fireproof  receptacles;  gas  jests;  smoking.  1.  Every 
factory  shall  be  provided  with  properly  covered  fireproof  recep- 
tacles, the  number,  style  and  location  of  which  shall  be  approved 
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in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  commissioner,  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor.     There  shall  be  deposited  in  such 
wceptacles  all  inflammable  waste  materials,  cuttings  and  rubbish 
No  waste  materials,  cuttings  or  [and]  rubbish  shall  be  permitted 
to  accumulate  on  the  floors  of  any  factory  but  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  not  less  than  twice  each  day.    All  such  waste  materials 
cuttings  and  rubbish  shall  be  entirely  removed  from  a  factory 
building  at  least  once  in  each  day[.],  except  that  baled  waste 
materml  may  be  stored  in  fireproof  enclosures  provided  that  all 
such  baled  waste  material  shall  be  removed  from  such  building  at 
least  once  m  each  month. 

2.  All  gas  jets  or  lights  in  factories  shall  be  properly  enclosed 
by  globes,  wire  cages  or  otherwise  properly  protected  in  a  man- 
ner approved  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  commissioner 
01  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

3.  [Smoking  in  a  factory]  No  person  shall  smoke  in  any  fac- 
tory [is  prohibited].     A  notice  of  such  prohibition  stating  the 
penalty  for  violation  thereof  shall  be  posted  in  every  entra.ee 
hall  and  every  elevator  car,  and  in  every  stairhall  and  room  on 
every  floor  of  such  factory  in  English  and  also  in  such  other 
language  or  languages  as  the  fire  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal 
snail  direct.     The  fire  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  subdivision. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  No.  4. 
An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to   Fire   Alarm 

Signal  Systems  and  Fire  Drills. 

The  People  of  {he  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Semite 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-three-a  of  chapter  thirty^ix  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
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labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws," 
as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  83-a.  Fire  alarm  signal  systems  and  fire  drills.  1.  Every 
factory  building  over  two  stories  in  height  in  which  more  than 
twenty-five  persons  are  employed  above  the  ground  floor  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  fire  alarm  signal  system  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  signals  clearly  audible  to  all  occupants  thereof.  The  industrial 
board  may  make  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the  number 
and  location  of  such  signals.  Such  system  shall  be  installed  by 
the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  building  and  shall  permit  the  sound- 
ing of  all  the  alarms  within  the  building  whenever  the  alarm  is 
sounded  in  any  portion  thereof.  Such  system  shall  be  maintained 
in  good  luorking  order.  No  person  shall  tamper  with,  or  render 
ineffective  any  portion  of  said  system  except  to  repair  the  same. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  whoever  discovers  a  fire  to  cause  an  alarm 
to  be  sounded  immediately. 

2.  In  every  factory  building  over  two  stories  in  height  in  which 
more  than  twenty-five  persons  are  [regularly]  employed  above  the 
ground  [or  first]  floor,  a  fire  drill  which  will  conduct  all  the  occu- 
pants of  such  building  to  a  place  of  safety  and  in  which  all  [of] 
the  occupants  of  such  building  shall  participate  simultaneously 
shall  be  conducted  at  least  once  a  month  [every  three  months 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  fire  department  or  one  of  its 
officers]. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  fire  commissioner  of  such  city, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  state,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall 
cause  to  be  organized  and  shall  supervise  and  regulate  such  fire 
drills,  and  shall  make  rules,  regulations  and  special  orders  neces- 
sary or  suitable  to  each  situation  and  in  the  case  of  buildings  con- 
taining more  than  one  tenant,  necessary  or  suitable  to  the  adequate 
co-operation  of  all  the  tenants  of  such  building  in  a  fire  drill  of  all 
the  occupants  thereof.  Such  rules,  regulations  and  orders  may 
prescribe  upon  whom  shall  rest  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  same. 
Such  special  orders  may  require  posting  of  the  same  or  an  abstract 
thereof.  A  demonstration  of  such  fire  drill  shall  be  given  upon  the 
request  of  an  authorized  representative  of  the  fire  department  of 
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the  city,  vilhge  or  town  in  which  the  factory  is  located,  and 
except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  the  request  of  the  state  fire 
marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies  or  assistants.  [Appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  to  make  effective  this  provision  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  commissioner  of 
such  city,  and  for  other  parts  of  the  state,  by  the  state  fire  mar- 
shal.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  on  each  floor  of 
every  factory  to  which  they  apply.] 

S.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  fire  commissioner  of  such  city 
and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  this  section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  5. 

An  Act 

To    Amend   the    Labor   Law,    in    Relation    to    Automatic 

Speinklees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Semite 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-thre^b  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the 
aws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty^ne  of  the  consolidated  laws  " 
88  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
loilows : 

§  83-b.  Automatic  sprinklers.  In  every  factory  building 
heretofore  erected  over  seven  stories  or  over  ninety  feet  in  height 
in  which  wooden  flooring  or  wooden  trim  is  used,  and  in  which 
any  manufacturing  is  carried  on  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred people  are  [regularly]  employed  above  the  seventh 
floor  or  more  than  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  level  of  such 
building,  and  tn  every  factory  building  hereafter  erected  over 
seven  stones  or  over  ninety  feet  in  height  in  which  any  manufac- 
turing M  earned  on  above  the  seventh  floor,  the  owner  of  the 
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building  shall  properly  install  a  properly  constructed  and  effec- 
tive   automatic    sprinkler   system    throughout    the    same.      The 
sprinkler  system  shall  have  at  least  one  automatic  supply  capable 
of  furnishing  water  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds 
on  the  highest  line  of  sprinklers.     The  capacity  of  the  automatic 
supply  shall  be  ample  to  furnish  water  to  at  least  twenty-five  per 
centum  of  the  sprinklers  on  any  one  floor  area  as  defined  in  section 
seventy-nine-a,  subdivision  two  of  this  chapter  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes  at   the  average   rate   of  twenty  gallons  per  head   per 
minute.     Automatic  sprinkler  systems  shall  also  be  installed  in 
all  other  factory  buildings  where  the  safety  of  the  occupants  re- 
quires them.     The  industrial  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  such 
cases.    The  industrial  board  shall  also  have  power  to  adopt  rules 
and    regulations    etsablishing    requirements    and    standards    for 
automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  require- 
ments and  not  inconsistent  therewith.     No  person  shall  tamper 
with,  or  render  ineffective,  any  portioji  of  an  automatic  sprinkler 
system  J  except  to  repair  the  same.     [The  owner  of  the  build- 
ing shall  install  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  approved  as  to 
form  and  manner  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  commis- 
sioner of  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  by  the   state  fire  marshal. 
Such  installation  shall  be  made  within  one  vear  after  this  sec- 
tion  takes  effect,  but  the  fire  commissioner  of  the  citv  of  New 
York  in  such  city  and  the  state  fire  marshal  elsewhere  may,  for 
good  cause  shown,  extend  such  time  for  an  additional  year.     A 
failure  to  comply  with  this  section  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  as 
provided  by  section  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  penal 
law  and  t]The  provisions  hereof  shall  [also J  be  enforced  in  the 
city  of  New  York  by  the  fire  commissioner  of  such  city  in  the 
manner  provided  by  title  three  of  chapter  fifteen  of  the  Greater 
New  York  charter,  and  elsewhere  bv  the  state  fire  marshal,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  article  ten-a  of  the  insurance  law. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
anil  thirteen. 
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BILL  No.  6. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labob  Law,  in  Relation  to  Fiee-esoapes  and 
Exits  in  Existing  Factoeies  ;  the  Futuee  Construction 
OP  Factory  Buildings;  and  the  Limitation  of  the  Num- 
ber op  Occupants  in  Factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  con- 
stituting chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  therein  after  section  seventy-nine,  six  new 
sections,  to  be  sections  seventy-nine-a,  seventy-nine-b,  seventy- 
nine^:,  seventy-nine-d,  seventy-nine-e  and  seventy-nine-f,  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  79-a.  Construction  of  factory  buildings  hereafter  erected.  No 
factory  shall  be  conducted  in  any  building  hereafter  erected  more 
than  one  story  in  height  unless  such  building  shall  conform  to  the 
following  requirements : 

1.  All  buildings  more  than  four  stories  in  height  shall  be  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  roofs  of  all  buildings  shall  be  covered 
with  incombustible  material  or  shall  be  of  tar  and  slag  or  plastic 
cement  supported  by  or  applied  to  arches  of  fireproof  material 
and  the  cornices  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
AU  exterior  walls  within  twenty-five  feet  of  any  non-fireproof 
building  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick  and  shall  extend 
three  feet  above  the  roof. 

_  2  Floor  area  and  required  exits.  The  term  floor  area  as  used 
m  this  section  signifies  the  entire  space  between  fire  walls,  or  be- 
tween a  fire  wall  and  an  exterior  wall  of  a  building,  or  between 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  where  there  is  no  intervening 
fire  waU  From  every  floor  area  there  shall  be  not  less  than  two 
means  of  exit  remote  from  each  other,  one  of  which  on  every  floor 
above  the  ground  floor  shall  be  an  interior  enclosed  fireproof  stair- 
way or  an  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway,  and  the  other  shall 
be  such  a  stairway  or  a  horizontal  exit.     No  point  in  any  floor 
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area  shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  entrance 
to  one  such  means  of  exit.  Whenever  any  floor  area  exceeds  five 
thousand  square  feet  there  shall  be  provided  at  least  one  additional 
means  of  exit  as  hereinbefore  described  for  each  five  thousand 
square  feet  or  part  thereof  in  excess  of  five  thousand  square  feet. 
In  every  building  over  one  hundred  feet  in  height  there  shall  be 
at  least  one  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway  which  shall  be 
accessible  from  any  point  in  the  building. 

3.    Stairways.     All  stairways  shall  be  constructed  of  incom- 
bustible material  and  shall  have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least 
forty-four  inches  throughout  their  length,  except  that  hand  rails 
may  project  not  more  than  three  and  one-half  inches  into  such 
width.     There  shall  be  not  more  than  twelve  feet  six  inches  in 
height  between  successive  landings.     The  treads  shall  be  not  less 
than  ten  inches  wide  exclusive  of  nosing,  and  the  rise  shall  be 
not  more  than  seven  and  three-fourths  inches.    No  stairway  with 
"  winders "   shall  be  allowed  except  as  a  connection  from  one 
floor  to  another.     The  treads  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained 
in  such  manner  as  to   prevent  persons  from   slipping  thereon. 
Every  stairway  shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  fireproof  parti- 
tions extending  continuously  from  the  lowest  story  to  which  such 
stairway  extends  to  three  feet  above  the  roof  and  the  roof  of 
the  enclosure  shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof  material  at  least 
four  inches  thick  with  a  skylight  at  least  thre^-fourths  the  area 
of  the  shaft.     All  stairways  serving  as  required  means  of  exit 
shall  extend  to  the  roof  and  shall  lead  continuously  to  the  street 
or  to  a  fireproof  passageway  independent  of  other  means  of  exit 
from  the  building,  opening  on  a  road  or  street,  or  to  an  open 
area  affording  unobstructed  passage  to  a  road  or  street.    All  stair- 
ways that  extend  to  the  top  story  shall  be  continued  to  the  roof. 
Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  adequate  lighting  of  all  stairways 
by  artificial  light. 

4.  Doors  and  doorways.  All  doors  shall  open  outwardly.  The 
width  of  the  hallways  and  exit  doors  leading  to  the  street,  at  the 
street-level,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  aggregate  width  of  all  stair- 
ways leading  to  them.  Every  door  leading  to  or  opening  on  a 
stairway  shall  have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  forty-four 
inches. 
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5.  Partitions.     All  partitions  in  the  interior  of  buildings  of 
fireproof  construction  shall  be  of  incombustible  material. 

6.  Openings  to  be  enclosed.  All  elevator  and  dumb-waiter 
shafts,  vent  and  light  shafts,  pipe  and  duct  shafts,  hoistways  and 
all  other  vertical  openings  leading  from  one  floor  to  another  shall 
be  enclosed  throughout  their  height  on  all  sides  by  enclosures  of 
fireproof  material.  Every  such  enclosure  shall  have  a  roof  of 
fireproof  material  and  if  the  enclosure  extends  to  the  top  story  it 
shall  be  continued  to  three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
shall  have  at  the  top  of  a  skylight  in  a  metal  frame  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  the  shaft  or  exterior  window  with  metal 
frame  and  sash.  The  bottom  of  the  enclosure  shall  be  of  fireproof 
material  unless  the  opening  extends  to  the  cellar  bottom.  All  open- 
ings in  such  enclosures  shall  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors 
except  that  openings  in  the  enclosures  of  vent  and  light  shafts 
shall  be  provided  either  with  fireproof  doors  or  with  windows 
having  metal  frames  and  sash  and  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used. 

§  79-b.  Kequirements  for  existing  buildings.  No  factory  shall 
be  conducted  in  any  building  heretofore  erected  unless  such  build- 
ing shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Required  exits.  Every  building  over  two  stories  in  height 
shall  be  provided  on  each  floor  with  at  least  two  means  of  exit  or 
escape  from  fire,  remote  from  each  other,  one  of  which  on  every 
floor  above  the  ground  floor  shall  lead  to  or  open  on  an  interior 
stairway  which  in  buildings  over  four  stories  in  height  shall  be 
enclosed  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  to  an  exterior  enclosed  fire- 
proof stairway.  The  other  shall  lead  to  such  a  stairway ;  or  to  a 
horizontal  exit ;  or  to  an  exterior  screened  stairway ;  or  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  industrial  board  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of 
the  building  would  not  be  endangered  thereby,  to  fire-escapes  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  No  point  on  any  floor  of  such  factory 
shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  entrance  to 
one  such  means  of  exit.  Whenever  egress  may  be  had  from  the 
roof  to  an  adjoining  or  near-by  structure,  every  stairway  serving 
as  a  required  means  of  exit  shall  be  extended  to  the  roof.  All  such 
stairways  shall  extend  to  the  first  story  and  lead  to  the  street,  or 
to  an  unobstructed  passageway  leading  to  a  street  or  road  or  to  an 
open  area  affording  safe  passage  to  a  street  or  road. 
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2.  Stairway  enclosures.  All  interior  stairways  serving  as  re- 
quired means  of  exit  in  buildings  more  than  four  stories  in  height 
and  the  landings,  platforms  and  passageways  connected  therewith 
shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  partitions  of  fire  resisting 
material  extending  continuously  from  the  basement.  Where  the 
stairway  extends  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building  such  partitions 
shall  extend  to  three  feet  above  the  roof.  All  openings  in  such 
partitions  shall  be  provided  with  self  closing  doors  constructed  of 
fire  resisting  material  except  where  such  openings  are  in  the  ex- 
terior wall  of  the  building.  All  such  partitions  and  the  doors 
provided  for  the  openings  therein  shall  be  constructed  in  such 
manner  as  the  industrial  board  may  prescribe  by  its  rules  and 
regulations.  Whenever,  in  the  case  of  any  existing  buildings  not 
over  six  stories  in  height,  the  industrial  board  shall  find  that  the 
requirements  of  this  and  the  last  preceding  subdivision  relating 
to  stairway  enclosures  can  be  dispensed  with  or  modified  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  such  buildings,  the 
industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regxi- 
lations  as  may,  in  its  opinion,  meet  the  conditions  existing  in 
such  buildings,  which  rules  and  regulations  may  make  said  re- 
quirements inapplicable  or  modify  the  same  in  such  manner  as 
it  may  find  to  be  adapted  to  securing  the  safety  of  persons  em- 
ployed therein. 

The  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations, permitting,  under  conditions  therein  prescribed,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  stairway  enclosures  herein  required  the  use  of 
partitions  heretofore  constructed  in  such  manner  and  of  such  fire 
resisting  material  as  have  heretofore  been  approved  by  the  local 
authorities  exercising  supervision  over  the  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  buildings.  In  such  cases,  however,  every  opening  in  the 
enclosing  partitions  shall  be  provided  with  fire  doors. 

3.  Doors.  Where  five  or  more  persons  are  employed  on  any 
floor  of  a  factory  building  every  door  on  such  floor  leading  to  or 
opening  on  any  means  of  exit  shall  open  ouUvardly  or  be  double 
swinging  doors.  All  exit  doors  in  the  first  story,  including  the 
doors  of  the  vestibule,  shall  open  outwardly. 

4.  Fire-escapes.  All  outside  fire-escapes  shall  be  constructed 
of  wrought  iron  or  steel  and  shall  be  so  designed,  constructed  and 
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erected  as  to  safely  sustain  on  all  platforms,  balconies  and  stair- 
ways a  live  load  of  not  less  than  ninety  pounds  per  square  foot 
with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four.  Wherever  practicable,  a  continu- 
ous run  or  straight  run  stairway  shall  be  used.  On  every  floor 
above  the  first  there  shall  be  balconies  or  landings  embracing  one 
or  more  easily  accessible  and  unobstructed  openings  at  each  floor 
level,  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  stairway  constructed  as  hereinafter  provided  and  well  fastened 
and  secured.  All  openings  leading  to  outside  fire-escapes  shall 
have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  two  feet  and 
an  unobstructed  height  of  at  least  six  feet  and  shall  extend 
to  the  floor  level  or  within  six  inches  thereof,  and  shall  be  not 
more  than  seven  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  fire-escape  balcony. 
Such  openings  shall  have  metal  frames  and  be  provided  with 
doors  constructed  of  fireproof  material  with  wired  glass  where 
glass  is  used.  All  windows  opening  upon  the  course  of  the  fire- 
escape  shall  be  fireproof  windows.  The  balconies  shall  have  an 
unobstructed  width  of  at  least  four  feet  throughout  their  length 
and  shall  have  a  landing  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  square 
at  the  head  of  every  stairway.  There  shall  be  a  passageway  be- 
tween the  stairway  opening  and  the  side  of  the  building  at  least 
eighteen  inches  wide  throughout  except  where  the  stairways  reach 
and  leave  the  balconies  at  the  ends  or  where  double  run  stair- 
ways are  used.  The  stairway  opening  of  the  balconies  shall  be 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  provide  clear  headway  and  shall  be  guarded 
on  the  long  side  by  an  iron  railing  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
height.  Each  balcony  shall  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  height  thoroughly  and  properly  braced. 
The  balconies  shall  be  connected  by  stairways  not  less  than 
twenty-two  inches  wide  placed  at  an  incline  of  not  more  than 
forty-five  degrees,  with  steps  of  not  less  than  eight-inch  tread  and 
not  over  eight-inch  rise  and  provided  with  a  hand-rail  not  less  than 
three  feet  in  height.  The  treads  of  such  stairways  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  sustain  a  live  load  of  four  hundred  pounds  per 
step  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four.  There  shall  be  a  similar 
stairway  from  the  top  floor  balcony  to  the  roof,  except  where  the 
fire-escape  is  erected  on  the  front  of  the  building.  A  similar 
stairway  shall  also  be  provided  from  the  lowest  balcony  to  a  safe 
landing  place  beneath,  which  stairway  shall  remain  down  perma- 
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nently  or  be  arranged  to  swing  up  and  down  automatically  by 
counterbalancing  weights.  When  not  erected  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  safe  and  unobstructed  egress  shall  be  provided  from  the 
foot  of  the  fire-escape  by  means  of  an  open  court  or  courts  or  a 
fireproof  passageway  having  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least 
three  feet  throughout  leading  to  the  street,  or  by  means  of  an 
open  area  having  communication  with  the  street;  such  fireproof 
passageway  shall  be  adequately  lighted  at  all  times  and  the  lights 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  their  reliable  operation  when 
through  accident  or  other  cause  the  regular  factory  lighting  is 
extinguished. 

5.  The  provisions  of  subdivision  four  shall  not  apply  where  at 
the  time  this  act  takes  effect  there  are  outside  fire-escapes  with 
balconies  on  each  floor  of  the  building  connected  with  stairways 
placed  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  sixty  degrees,  provided  that 
such  existing  outside  fire-escapes  have  or  shall  be  provided  with 
the  following: 

A  stair\^ay  leading  from  the  top  floor  balcony  to  the  roof,  except 
where  the  fire-escapes  are  erected  on  the  front  of  the  building;  a 
stairway  not  less  than  twenty-two  inches  wide  from  the  lowest 
balcony  to  a  safe  landing  place  beneath,  which  stairway  remains 
down  permanently  or  is  arranged  to  swing  up  and  down  by 
coimter-balancing  weights;  a  safe  and  unobstructed  exit  to  the 
street  from  the  foot  of  such  fire  escapes  as  provided  in  subdivi- 
sion four  hereof ;  steps  connecting  the  sill  of  every  opening  lead- 
ing to  the  fire-escapes  with  the  floor  wherever  such  sill  is  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  floor  level ;  and  all  openings  leading  to 
the  fire  escapes  provided  with  windows  having  metal  frames  and 
sash  and  with  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used,  or  with  doors  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subdivision  four ; 
and  all  windows  opening  upon  the  course  of  the  fire-escape  pro- 
vided with  fireproof  windows. 

§  79-c.  Additional  requirements  common  to  buildings  hereto- 
fore and  hereafter  erected.  No  factory  shall  be  conducted  in  any 
building  imless  such  building  shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped 
and  maintained  in  all  respects  as  to  afford  adequate  protection 
against  fire  to  all  persons  employed  therein,  nor  unless,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  section  seventy-nine-a  in  the  case  of  a 
building  hereafter  erected  or  of  section  seventy-nine-b  in  the  case 
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of  a  building  heretofore  erected,  such  building  shall  conform  to 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Stairways.  Stairways  shall  be  provided  with  proper  and 
substantial  hand-rails.  Where  the  stairway  is  enclosed  by  fire- 
proof partitions  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure  shall  be  of  fireproof 
material  at  least  four  inches  thick  unless  the  fireproof  partitions 
extend  to  the  cellar  bottom.  All  stairways  that  extend  to  the 
top  story  shall  be  continued  to  the  roof. 

"1,  Doors  and  windows.  No  doors,  window  or  other  opening  on 
any  floor  of  a  factory  building  shall  be  obstructed  by  stationary 
metal  bars,  grating  or  wire  mesh.  Metal  bars,  grating  or  wire 
mesh  provided  for  any  such  door,  window  or  other  opening  shall 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  movable  or  removable  from  both 
sides  in  such  manner  as  to  afford  the  free  and  unobstructed  use  of 
such  door,  window  or  other  opening  as  a  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
need  and  they  shall  be  left  unlocked  during  working  hours.  Every 
door  opening  on  a  stairway  or  other  means  of  exit  shall  so  open  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  passageway.  A  clearly  painted  sign  marked 
"exit"  in  letters  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  height  shall  be 
placed  over  all  exits  leading  to  stairways  and  other  means  of 
egress,  and  in  addition  a  red  light  shall  be  placed  over  all  such 
exits  for  use  in  time  of  darkness. 

3.  Access  to  exits.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  maintained  con- 
tinuous, safe,  unobstructed  passageways  on  each  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, with  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  three  feet  throughout 
their  length  leading  directly  to  every  means  of  egress,  including 
outside  fire-escapes  and  passenger  elevators.  All  means  of  egress 
shall  be  maintained  in  an  unobstructed  condition.  No  door  lead- 
ing into  or  out  of  any  factory  or  any  floor  thereof  shall  be  locked, 
bolted  or  fastened  during  working  hours. 

4.  Eegulation  by  industrial  board.  The  industrial  board  shall 
have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  and  establish  require- 
ments and  standards  for  construction,  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  factory  buildings  or  of  particular  classes  of  factory  buildings 
and  the  means  and  adequacy  of  exit  therefrom  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  of  sections  seventy-nine-a  and  seventy-nine-b 
and  not  inconsistent  therewith. 
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§  79-d.  Effect  of  foregoing  provisions;  inspection  of  buildings 
and  approval  of  plans.  1.  Effect  of  foregoing  provisions.  The 
requirements  of  sections  seventy-nine-a,  seventy-nine-b  and 
seventj-nine-c  are  not  in  substitution  for  the  requirements  of  any 
general  or  special  law  or  local  ordinance  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, equipment  or  maintenance  of  buildings,  but  the  provisions 
of  such  general  and  special  laws  and  local  ordinances  shall  be 
observed  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  said  sections.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  seventj-nine-a,  seventy-nine-b  and  seventy- 
nine-c  shall  supersede  all  provisions  inconsistent  therewith  in  any 
special  law  or  local  ordinance,  and  any  provision  of  law  or 
ordinance  which  gives  power  to  any  officer  to  establish  require- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  such  sections  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  industrial  board  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

2.  Inspection  of  buildings.  The  officer  of  any  city,  village  or 
town  having  power  to  inspect  buildings  therein  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  their  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  law  or  ordi- 
nance governing  the  construction  thereof,  shall,  whenever  requested 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  inspect  any  factory  building  therein 
and  certify  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  detail  whether  or  not 
such  building  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board,  and  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein 
stated. 

3.  Approval  of  plans.  Before  construction  or  alteration  of  a 
building  in  which  it  is  intended  to  conduct  one  or  more  factories, 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  such  construction  or  alteration 
may  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  filed  in  hia 
office  in  such  form  and  with  such  information  as  may  be  required 
by  him  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board, 
and  if  such  plans  and  specifications  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial 
board,  he  shall  issue  his  certificate  approving  the  same,  which 
certificate  shall  bear  the  date  when  issued.  Whenever  any  cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  under  this 
section  the  particulars  of  such  certificate  shall  be  recorded  and 
indexed  in  the  records  of  his  office.    Before  issuing  any  such  cer- 
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tificate  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  request  the  officer  of  the 
city,  village  or  town  in  which  such  building  is  located  having 
power  to  examine  and  pass  upon  plans  for  construction  of  build- 
ings with  reference  to  their  conformity  to  the  requirements  of 
law  or  ordinance  governing  the  construction  thereof,  to  examine 
such  plans  and  specifications  and  to  certify  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  whether  or  not  such  plans  and  specifications  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
industrial  board,  and  such  officer  shall  thereupon  make  such 
examination  and  so  certify  in  detail  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  and  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  stated. 

4.  Certificate  of  compliance.  After  such  construction  or 
alteration  shall  be  completed,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall, 
when  requested  by  the  owner  or  person  filing  such  plans,  ascertain 
by  inspection  or  in  the  manner  provided  in  subdivision  two  of 
this  section,  whether  such  building  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  res^ulations  of  the  industrial 
board;  and  if  he  finds  that  it  does  conform  thereto,  shall  issue 
his  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  shall  bear  the  date  when  issued. 

§  79-e.  Limitation  of  number  of  occupants.  The  number  of 
persons  who  may  occupy  any  factory  building  or  portion  thereof 
above  the  ground  floor  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as  can 
safely  escape  from  such  building  by  the  means  of  exit  provided 
in  the  building. 

1.  In  buildings  hereafter  erected  no  more  than  fourteen  persons 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  on  any  one 
floor  for  every  full  twenty-two  inches  in  width  of  stairwav  con- 
forming  to  the  requirements  for  a  required  means  of  exit  except 
as  to  extension  to  the  roof,  provided  for  such  floor.  'No  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  twentv-two 
inches. 

2.  In  buildings  heretofore  erected  no  more  than  fourteen 
persons  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  on 
any  one  floor  for  every  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  stairway  pro- 
vided for  such  floor  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a 
required  means  of  exit  except  as  to  extension  to  the  roof,  and  for 
any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  eighteen  inches,  a  proportionate 
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increase  in  the  number  of  occupants  shall  be  allowed.  Where  the 
industrial  board  shall  find  that  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  any 
such  building  will  not  be  endangered  thereby,  it  may  fellow  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  occupants  of  any  floor  in  such  building 
to  a  number  not  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  twenty  persons  for 
every  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  such  stairway  provided  for 
such  floor,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  occu- 
pants for  any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  eighteen  inches. 

3.  In  any  building  for  every  additional  sixteen  inches  over  ten 
feet  in  height  between  two  floors,  one  ^additional  person  may  be 
employed  on  the  upper  of  such  floors  for  every  eighteen  inches  in 
width  of  stairway  leading  therefrom  to  the  lower  of  such  floors 
in  buildings  heretofore  erected,  and  one  for  every  twenty-two 
inches  in  width  of  such  stairway  in  buildings  hereafter  erected, 
provided  that  such  stairways  conform  to  the  requirements  for 
required  means  of  exit  as  to  extension  to  the  roof. 

4.  In  any  building,  if  any  stairway  has  steps  of  the  type  known 
as  "winders,"  a  deduction  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  made  in 
counting  the  capacity  of  such  stairway. 

6.  In  any  building  where  the  stairways  and  stairhalls  are  en- 
closed in  fireproof  partitions  or  where,  at  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect,  the  stairways  and  stairhalls  are  enclosed  in  partitions  of 
brick,  concrete,  terra-cotta  blocks  or  reinforced  concrete  con- 
structed in  a  maimer  heretofore  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  of  the  city  of  New  York  having  jurisdiction  if  in 
such  city,  or  elsewhere  in  the  state,  in  a  manner  conforming  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  industrial  board 
under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  two  of  section  seven ty-nine-b, 
all  openings  in  which  enclosing  partitions  are  or  shall  hereafter 
be  provided  with  fireproof  doors,  in  either  of  such  cases  so  many 
additional  persons  may  be  employed  on  any  floor  as  can  occupy 
the  enclosed  stairhall  or  halls  on  that  floor,  allowing  five  square 
feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person. 

6.  In  any  building  where  a  horizontal  exit  is  provided  on  any 
floor  such  number  of  persons  may  be  employed  on  such  floor  as 
can  occupy  the  smaller  of  the  two  spaces  on  such  floor  on  either 
side  of  the  fireproof  partitions  or  fire  walls,  or  as  can  occupy  the 
floor  of  an  adjoining  or  near-by  building  which  is  connected  with 
such  floor  by  openings  in  the  wall  or  walls  between  the  buildings 
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or  by  exterior  balconies  or  bridges,  in  addition  to  the  occupants 
of  such  connected  floor  in  such  adjoining  or  near-by  building, 
allowing  five  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person, 
provided  that  the  partitions  or  walls  or  balconies  through  which 
the  horizontal  exit  is  provided  to  such  other  portion  of  the  same 
building  or  to  such  adjoining  or  near-by  building  shall  have  door- 
ways of  sufficient  width  to  allow  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  open- 
ing for  each  fifty  persons  or  fraction  thereof  so  permitted  to  be 
employed  on  such  floor  in  the  case  of  horizontal  exits  heretofore 
constructed  and  twenty-two  inches  in  the  case  of  horizontal  exits 
hereafter  constructed. 

7.  In  any  building  heretofore  erected  of  fireproof  construction, 

where  any  fioor  is  subdivided  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra  cotta  or 

concrete  not  less  than  four  inches  thick  extending  continuously 

from  the  fireproofing  of  the  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  fireproof- 

ing  of  the  floor  above  with  all  openings  protected  by  fireproof  doors 

not  less  than  forty-four  inches  nor  more  than  sixty-six  inches  in 

width,  and  in  which  all  the  windows  on  such  floor  and  on  the 

two  floors  directly  underneath  are  fireproof  windows,  such  number 

of  persons  may  be  employed  on  such  floor  as  can   occupy  the 

smaller  of  the  two  spaces  on  either  side  of  such  partitions,  allowing 

^ve  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person,  provided 

there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  said  partitions  at  least  one  stairway 

conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a  required  means  of  exit;  and 

provided  further  that  such  partitions  have  doorways  of  sufficient 

width  to  allow  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  openings   for  each 

fifty  persons  or  fraction  thereof  so  permitted  to  occupy  such  floor, 

and  that  such  doorways  shall  be  kept  unlocked  and  unobstructed 

during  working  hours.     The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall 

apply  to   any  fireproof  building  heretofore  erected  which  may 

hereafter  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

8.  In  any  building  the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed on  any  one  floor  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  one, 
two  and  three  of  this  section  may  be  increased  fifty  per  centum 
where  there  is  constructed,  installed  and  maintained  throughout 
the  building  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  section  eighty-three-b  of  this  chapter  and  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board. 
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9.  In  any  building,  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  one  floor  shall  in  no  event  exceed  such  number  as 
can  occupy  such  floor,  allowing  thirty-six  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  person  if  the  building  is  not  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
thirty-two  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  person  if  the  building  is 
of  fireproof  construction. 

10.  Where  one  floor  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant,  the 
industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  how  many  of  the  persons  allowed  to  occupy  such 
floor  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  may  occupy  the  space 
of  each  tenant. 

11.  Posting.  In  every  factory,  two  stories  or  over  in  height, 
the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  posted  notices  specify- 
ing the  number  of  persons  that  may  occupy  each  floor  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Every  such  notice 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  stairhall  and  work- 
room. If  any  one  floor  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant,  such 
nMtices  shall  be  posted  in  the  space  occupied  by  each  tenant, 
8  nd  shall  state  the  number  of  persons  that  may  occupy  such  space. 
]]very  such  notice  shall  bear  the  date  when  posted. 

§  79-f.  Meaning  of  terms.  The  following  terms  when  used  in 
this  article  shall  have  the  following  meaning: 

1.  Fireproof  construction.  A  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
of  fireproof  construction  if  it  conforms  to  the  following  require- 
ments: All  walls  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  terra- 
cotta; all  floors  and  roofs  of  brick,  terra-cotta  or  reinforced  con- 
crete placed  between  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  gir- 
ders ;  all  the  steel  entering  into  the  structural  parts  encased  in  at 
least  two  inches  of  fireproof  material,  excepting  the  wall  columns, 
which  must  be  encased  in  at  least  eight  inches  of  masonry  on  the 
outside  and  four  inches  on  the  inside ;  all  stairwells,  elevator  wells, 
public  hallways  and  corridors  enclosed  by  fireproof  partitions ;  all 
doors,  fireproof;  all  stairways,  landings,  hallways  and  other  floor 
surfaces  of  incombustible  material ;  no  woodwork  or  other  combus- 
tible material  used  in  any  partition,  furring,  ceiling  or  floor ;  and 
all  window  frames,  doors  and  sash,  trim  and  other  interior  finish 
of  incombustible  material ;  all  windows  shall  be  fireproof  windows 
except  that  in  buildings  under  seventy  feet  in  height  fireproof  win- 
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dows  are  required  only  when  within  thirty  feet  of  another  build- 
ing or  opening  on  a  court  or  space  less  than  thirty  feet  wide ;  ex- 
cept that  in  buildings  under  one  hundred  feet  in  height  there  may 
be  wooden  sleepers  and  floor  finish  and  wooden  trim,  and  except 
that  in  buildings  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  here- 
tofore constructed  there  may  be  wooden  sleepers,  floor  finish  and 
trim  and  the  windows  need  not  be  fireproof  windows,  excepting 
when  such  windows  are  within  thirty  feet  of  another  building. 

2.  Fireproof  material  is  material  which  is  incombustible  and 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  fire  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  build- 
ing. The  industrial  board  shall  determine  and  in  its  rules  and 
regulations  shall  specify  what  materials  are  fireproof  materials 
within  the  meaning  hereof.  The  industrial  board  shall  also 
determine  and  in  its  rules  and  regulations  shall  specify  what  ma- 
terials not  being  fireproof  materials,  within  the  meaning  hereof, 
are  fire  resisting  materials.  Fire  resisting  material,  when  re- 
quired by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  such  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Incombustible  material  is  material  which  will  not  burn  or 
support  combustion. 

4.  A  fire  wall  is  a  wall  constructed  of  brick,  concrete,  terra- 
cotta blocks  or  reinforced  stone  concrete,  and  having  at  each 
floor  level  one  or  more  openings  each  protected  by  fire  doors  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  or  smoke  through  the 
openings.  In  buildings  of  nonfireproof  construction  fire  walls 
shall  be  at  least  twelve  inches  in  thickness  and  shall  extend  con- 
tinuously from  the  cellar  floor  through  the  entire  building  and  at 
least  three  feet  over  the  roof  and  be  coped ;  except  that  walls  here- 
tofore erected  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness,  but  other- 
wise conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  subdivision  shall  be 
considered  fire  walls  within  the  meaning  of  this  subdivision.  No 
opening  in  such  wall  shall  exceed  sixty-six  inches  in  width  or  sixty 
square  feet  in  area,  except  that  where  openings  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  width  exist  in  fire  walls  heretofore  erected,  such  walls  may 
be  considered  fire  walls  within  the  meaning  of  this  subdivision, 
and  in  the  case  of  fire  walls  hereafter  constructed  no  two  openings 
in  the  same  wall  and  at  the  same  floor  level  shall  be  nearer  than 
forty  feet  from  the  center  of  one  opening  to  the  center  of  another. 
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Every  opening  in  a  fire  wall  shall  be  protected  by  a  fire  door  clos- 
ing automatically  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  At  every  opening  in 
the  fire  wall  there  shall  be  an  incombustible  floor  finish  extending 
over  the  floor  for  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  so  as  to  completely 
separate  the  woodwork  of  the  floors  on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall. 
In  fireproof  buildings  the  fire  walls  shall  comply  with  the  fore- 
going requirements  in  all  respects  excepting  that  they  may  be  of 
the  thickness  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  fireproof  partitions ;  such  fire  walls  and  fireproof  parti- 
tions shall  be  continuous,  from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  under  side  of 
the  fireproof  roof. 

5.  Fireproof  partitions  shall  be  built  of  brick,  concrete,  rein- 
forced concrete  or  terra  cotta  blocks.     When  built  of  brick  or 
concrete  they  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness  for 
the  uppermost  forty  feet,  and  shall  increase  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness for  each  additional  lower  forty  feet  or  part  thereof;  or,  when 
wholly  supported  by  suitable  steel  framing  at  vertical  intervals 
of  not  over  forty  feet,  they  may  be  eight  inches  in  thickness 
throughout  their  entire  height.     When  wholly  supported  at  ver- 
tical intervals  of  not  over  twenty-five  feet,  and  built  of  terra  cotta 
blocks,  they  shall  be  not  less  than  six  inches  in  thickness  and 
when  so  supported  and  built  of  reinforced  stone  concrete,  they 
shall  be  not  less  than  four  inches  in  thickness.     The  supporting 
steel  framework  shall  be  properly  encased  on  all  sides  by  not  less 
than  two  inches  of  fireproof  material,  securely  fastened  to  the  steel 
work.     All  openings  in  such  partitions  shall  be  provided   with 
fire  doors. 

6.  Fire  doors.  Fire  doors  shall  be  metal-covered  doors,  or 
doors  of  such  other  material  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  industrial  board.  They  shall  be  provided  with 
self-closing  devices  and  have  incombustible  sills.  The  industrial 
board  shall  determine,  and  in  its  rules  and  regulations  shall 
specify,  the  material  and  mode  and  manner  of  construction  and 
erection  of  such  doors. 

7.  Fireproof  windows  shall  be  windows  constructed  of  metal 
frames  and  sash  and  provided  with  wired  glass  and  of  the  auto- 
matic, self-closing  type. 

8.  Exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairways  shall  be  stairways 
completely  enclosed  from  top  to  bottom  by  walls  of  fireproof 
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material  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick  extending  from  the  side- 
walk, court  or  yard  level  to  the  roof,  and  with  walls  extending 
above  the  roof  so  as  to  form  a  bulkhead.     The  stairway  shall  in 
all  other  respects  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  article  in 
regard  to  enclosed  stairways.     There  shall  be  no  opening  in  any 
wall  separating  the  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway  from  the 
building.     Access  shall  be  provided  to  the  stairway  from  every 
floor  of  the  building  by  means  of  an  outside  balcony  or  vestibule 
of  steel,  iron  or  masonry.    Every  such  balcony  or  vestibule  shall 
have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  forty-four  inches  and  shall 
be  provided  with  a  fireproof  floor  and  a  railing  of  incombustible 
material  not  less  than  three  feet  high.    Access  to  such  balconies 
from  the  building  and  to  the  stairway  from  the  balconies,  shall 
be  by  means  of  fire  doors.    The  level  of  the  balcony  floor  shall  be 
not  more  than  seven  inches  below  the  level  of  the  door  sill  of  the 
building.     The  doors  shall  be  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  wide 
and  shall  swing  outward  onto  the  balcony  and  inward  from  the 
balcony  to  the  stairway,  and  shall  be  provided  with  locks  or  latches 
with  visible  fastenings  requiring  no  key  to  open  them  in  leaving 
the  building.     The  landings  in  such  stairway  shall  be  of  such 
width  that  the  doors  in  opening  into  the  stairway  shall  not  reduce 
the  free  passageway  of  the  landings  to  a  width  less  than  the  width 
of  the  stairs.     Every  such  stairway  shall  be  provided  with  a 
proper  lighting  system  which  shall  furnish  adequate  light  and 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  its  reliable  operation  when, 
through  accident  or  other  cause,  the  regular  factory  lighting  is 
extinguished.    The  balconies  giving  access  to  such  stairways  shall 
be  open  on  at  least  one  side  upon  an  open  space  not  less  than 
one  hundred  square  feet  in  area. 

9.  Horizontal  exit.  A  horizontal  exit  shall  be  the  connection 
by  means  of  one  or  more  openings  not  less  than  forty-four  inches 
wide,  protected  by  fire  doors,  through  a  fire  wall  in  any  building, 
or  through  a  wall  or  walls  between  two  buildings,  which  doors 
shall  continuously  be  unlocked  and  the  opening  unobstructed 
whenever  any  person  is  employed  on  either  side  of  the  opening. 
Exterior  balconies  and  bridges  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  in 
width  connecting  two  buildings  and  not  having  a  gradient  of 
more  than  one  foot  fall  in  six,  may  also  be  counted  as  horizontal 
exits  when  the  doors  opening  out  upon  said  balconies  or  bridges 
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are  fireproof  doors  and  are  level  with  the  floors  of  the  building, 
and  when  all  doors  of  both  buildings  opening  on  such  balconies 
or  bridges  are  continuously  kept  unlocked  and  unobstructed  when- 
ever any  person  is  employed  on  either  side  of  the  exit,  and  when 
such  balconies  or  bridges  are  built  of  incombustible  material  and 
are  capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  of  not  less  than  ninety 
pounds  per  square  foot  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four ;  and  when 
such  balconies  or  bridges  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  to  a  height  of 
not  less  than  six  feet  and  on  top  and  bottom  by  fireproof  material, 
unless  all  windows  or  openings  within  thirty  feet  of  such  balconies 
in  the  connected  buildings  shall  be  encased  in  metal  frames  and 
sash  and  shall  have  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used.  In  any  case 
there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  the  wall  or  partition  containing  the 
horizontal  exit  and  independent  of  said  horizontal  exit,  at  least 
one  stairway  conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a  required  means 
of  exit 

10.  Exterior  screened  stairways  used  as  one  of  the  required 
means  of  exit  in  buildings  heretofore  erected  shall  be  built  of  in- 
combustible material.  The  risers  of  the  stairs  shall  be  not  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarters  inches  in  height  and  the  treads  not 
less  than  ten  inches  wide.  On  each  floor  there  shall  be  a  balcony 
connecting  with  the  stairs.  Access  to  the  balconies  shall  be  by 
means  of  fire  doors  that  shall  open  outwardly,  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  passageway,  or  slide  freely,  and  shall  extend  to  the 
floor  level.  All  windows  or  other  openings  opening  upon  the 
course  of  such  stairs  shall  be  fireproof.  The  level  of  the  balcony 
floor  shall  not  be  more  than  seven  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
door  sill.  The  stairs  shall  continue  from  the  roof  to  the  ground 
level,  and  there  shall  be  independent  means  of  exit  from  the 
bottom  of  such  stairs  to  the  street  or  to  an  open  court  or  to  a  fire- 
proof enclosed  passageway  leading  to  the  street  or  to  an  open 
area  having  communication  with  the  street  or  road.  The  balconies 
and  stairs  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  screen  of  incombustible  material. 

11.  The  provisions  of  subdivisions  four  to  nine  inclusive  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  buildings  hereafter  erected  and  to  all 
construction  hereafter  made  in  buildings  heretofore  erected.  The 
industrial  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  regulating  con- 
struction heretofore  made  in  buildings  heretofore  erected  requir- 
ing compliance  with  such  of  the  requirements  of  the  said  sub- 
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divisions  or  with  such  other  or  different  requirements  as  said 
board  may  find  to  be  reasonable  and  adequate  to  protect  persons 
employed  in  such  buildings  against  fire. 

§  2.  Sections  eighty,  eighty-two  and  eighty-three  of  such  chap- 
ter are  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen,  except  that  section  seventy-nine-e  of  the  labor  law 
as  added  by  this  act  shall  take  effect  February  first,  nineteen 
himdred  and  fourteen. 


BILL  'No.  7. 
An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Greater  New  York  Charter^  in  Relation  to 

The  Better  Prevention  of  Fires. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the 
Greater  New  York  charter,  as  re-enacted  by  chapter  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one  and  as 
added  by  chapter  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  himdred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  774.  The  commissioner  shall  enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  hoard  of  the  de- 
partment of  labor  in  respect  of 

1.  The  prevention  of  fires ; 

2.  The  storage,  sale,  transportation  or  use  of  combustibles, 
chemicals  and  explosives; 

3.  The  installation  and  maintenance  of  automatic  or  other  fire- 
alarm  systems  and  fire-extinguishing  equipment; 

4.  The  means  and  adequacy  of  exit,  in  case  of  fire,  from  all 
buildings,  structures,  enclosures,  vessels,  places  and  premises  in 
which  numbers  of  persons  work,  live,  or  congregate  from  time  to 
time  for  any  purpose  except  tenement-houses  and  except  factories 
05  defined  by  the  labor  law. 


i3. 
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5.  The  investigation  of  the  cause,  circiunstances  and  origin  of 
fires  and  the  suppression  of  arson. 

§  2.  Subdivisions  two  and  three  of  section  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  such  chapter  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

2.  Order,  in  writing,  the  remedying  of  any  condition  found  to 
exist  in,  on  or  about  any  building,  structure,  enclosure,  vessel, 
place  or  premises,  except  tenement-houses,  and  except  factories  as 
defined  by  the  labor  law,  in  violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance  in 
respect  to  fires  or  to  the  prevention  of  fires,  except  the  tenement- 
house  law; 

3.  Eequire,  in  writing,  the  installation,  as  prescribed  by  any 
law  or  ordinance  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial 
board  of  the  department  of  labor,  in  any  building,  structure  or 
enclosure  of  automatic  or  other  fire-alarm  system  of  fire-extin- 
guishing equipment  and  the  maintenance  and  repaid--  thereof,  or 
the  construction,  as  prescribed  by  any  law  or  ordinance,  of  ade- 
quate and  safe  means  of  exit  from  all  buildings  and  structures 
except  tenement  houses  and  except  factories  as  defined  by  the 
labor  law; 

§  3.  Section  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  such  chapter 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  777.  The  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  any  building,  struc- 
ture, vessel,  enclosure,  place  or  premises  affected  by  any  order  of 
the  department,  or  his  agent,  may  make  written  demand  upon  the 
commissioner  for  a  survey  of  such  building,  structure,  vessel,  en- 
closure, place  or  premises  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  order 
is  valid  and  reasonable,  which  demand  for  survey  must  be  served 
upon  the  commissioner  or  one  of  his  deputies,  or  a  member  of  the( 
uniformed  force  of  the  department,  if  personal  service  cannot  bo 
made  upon  the  commissioner  or  one  of  his  deputies,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  Sundays  and  holidays  excluded,  after  the  service  of 
the  order  referred  to  in  such  demand.  A  demand  for  survey 
served  upon  a  deputy  commissioner  or  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
force  of  the  department  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  com- 
missioner. Upon  receipt  of  a  demand  for  a  survey  the  commis- 
sioner shall  immediately  issue  an  order  for  the  same,  naming 
therein  three  persons  to  act  as  surveyors,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an 
officer  or  an  employee  of  the  bureau  of  fire  prevention  or  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  municipal  explosives  commission;  anoliher  shall  be  an 
architect  or  builder  of  at  least  ten  years'  experience,  nominated  by 
the  person  demanding  the  survey,  and  the  third  a  person  to  be 
chosen  by  the  fire  commissioner  from  a  list  to  be  furnished  by  the 
[board  of  fire  underwriters  J  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  if  the  premises  be  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx  or  Richmond,  or  by  the  Brooklyn  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  if  the  premises  be  in  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  or  Queens,  or  by  the  New  York  Society  of 
Architects,  or  by  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
or  provided  by  the  commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  mayor, 
in  the  event  [of  the  board  of  fire  underwriters]  that  such  chapter 
or  such  society  or  institute  shall  not  furnish  such  a  list.     The 
date  and  hour  when  the  survey  shall  be  made  shall  be  stated  in 
the  order  therefor,    A  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  served  upon  the 
person  demanding  the  survey  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
hour  fixed  in  the  order  for  the  holding  of  such  survey  and  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  present  and  be  heard  at  the  same  in  person,  or 
by  agent  or  attorney;  provided  that  such  copy  of  an  order  of  sur- 
vey may  be  served  as  provided  generally  in  respect  of  service  of 
orders  of  the  department,  by  section  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  this  act.    If  the  person  demanding  the  survey  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appoint  such  surveyor,  the  other  two  surveyors  may 
make  such  survey;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  of  the  latter  they 
m>ay  appoint  a  third  person  to  take  part  in  such  survey  who  shall 
also  be  an  architect  or  builder  of  at  least  ten  years'  experience, 

§  4.  Section  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five-a  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  as  added  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen.  

BILL  No.  8. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Employment 
OF  Children  Under  Fourteen  Years  in  or  for  a  Fac- 
tory, THE  Definition  of  a  Factory,  Factory  Building 
AND  Tenement  House. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
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Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws/'  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  2.  Definitions.  Employee.  The  term  "employee,"  when 
used  in  this  chapter,  means  a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer 
who  works  for  another  for  hire. 

Employer.  The  term  "  employer,"  when  used  in  this  chapter, 
means  the  person  employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or 
laborer,  whether  the  owner,  proprietor,  agent,  superintendent, 
foreman  or  other  subordinate. 

Factory;  work  for  a  factory.  The  term  "  factory,"  when  used 
in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  [alsoj  any  mill, 
workshop,  or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  and 
all  buildings,  sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  con- 
nection therewith,  where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at 
labor.  Work  shall  he  deemed  to  he  done  for  a  factory  within  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter  whenever  it  is  done  at  any  place,  upon 
the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon  any  of  the  materials  entering  into 
the  product  of  the  factory,  whether  under  contract  or  arrangement 
with  any  person  in  charge  of  or  connected  with  such  factory 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

Factory  huilding.  The  term  "  factory  huilding,"  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  huilding,  shed  or  structure  which,  or  any 
part  of  which,  is  occupied  hy  or  used  for  a  factory. 

Mercantile  establishment.  The  term  "mercantile  establish- 
ment," when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for  sale. 

Tenement  house.  The  term  "  tenement  house,"  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  is  either  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied,  or 
is  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three 
families  or  more  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing 
their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  and  [having  a  common  right  in 
the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water  closets  or  privies,  or  some  of 
them,J  includes  apartment  houses,  flat  houses  and  all  other  houses, 
so  occupied,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
to  include  any  building  on  the  same  lot  with  any  [dwell  ingj 
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mch  tenement  house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter. 

Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  his  dep- 
uties or  a  deputy  acting  under  his  direction. 

§  2.  Section  seventy  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  70.  Employment  of  minors.  IN'o  child  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or 
in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  state  [.].  or  for  any  factory 
at  any  place  in  this  state.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to 
work  unless  an  employment  certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this 
article,  shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  em- 
ployer at  the  place  of  employment  of  such  child.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  a  person  engaged  in  farming  from  per- 
mitting his  children  to  do  farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm. 
Boys  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  may  he  employed  in  gathering 
produce  for  not  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day  suhject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Compulsory  E duration  Law,  and  all  acts 
amendatory  thereto. 

%  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  No.  9. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Manufacture 
OF  Articles  in  Tenement  Houses. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  seven  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


« 


I, 
V 


i 
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AKTICLE  7. 

Tenement-made  Articles. 

Section  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  ar- 
ticles in  tenements. 

101.  Eegister  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given;  identifi- 

cation label, 

102.  Goods  unlawfully  manufactured  to  be  labelled. 

103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to 

tenement-made  articles. 

104.  [Inspection    of    articles    manufactured    in    other 

states. J    Manufacture  of  certain  articles  in  tene- 
ments prohibited, 

105.  Owners  of  tenement  [and  dwelling]  houses  not  to 

permit  the  unlawful  use  thereof. 

106.  Factory  permits, 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles 
in  tenements.  1.  No  tenement  house  nor  any  part  thereof  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or 
finishing  therein,  any  [coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls, 
cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists, 
waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  gar- 
ments, skirts,  shirts,  aprons,  purses,  pocket  books,  slippers,  paper 
boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars, 
umbrellas,  or  articles  of  rubber,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing, preparing  or  packing  macaroni,  spaghetti,  ice  cream,  ices, 
candy,  confectionery,  nuts  or  preserves]  articles  whatsoever 
except  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  person  so  using  any 
pari  of  such  tenement  house  or  the  members  of  his  household, 
without  a  license  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  apply  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt 
waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the 
laundrying  process  before  being  offered  for  sale. 

2.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  by  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house,  or  by  his 
duly  authorized  agent.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  house 
by  street  number  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  such  manner 
as  will  enable  the  commissioner  of  labor  easily  to  find  the  same ; 
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it  shall  also  state  the  number  of  apartments  in  such  house;  it 
shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  said 
house,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may 
determine.  Blank  applications  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

3.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
shall  consult  the  records  of  the  local  health  department  or  board, 
or  other  appropriate  local  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sani- 
tary inspection  of  such  houses;  if  such  records  show  the  pres- 
ence of  any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  the 
existence  of  any  uncomplied-with  order  or  violations  which  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  such  house,  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  may,  without  making  an  inspection  of  the  build- 
ing, deny  such  application  for  a  license,  and  may  continue  to  deny 
such  application  until  such  time  as  the  records  of  said  department, 
board  or  other  local  authority  show  that  the  said  tenement  house 
is  free  from  the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable 
disease,  and  from  all  unsanitary  conditions.  Before,  however, 
any  such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  building  sought 
to  be  licensed  must  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a 
statement  must  be  filed  by  him  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  to  the 
effect  that  the  records  of  the  local  health  department  or  board  or 
other  appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary  in- 
spection of  such  houses  show  the  existence  of  no  infectious,  con- 
tagious or  communicable  disease  nor  of  any  unsanitary  conditions 
in  the  said  house ;  such  statement  must  be  dated  and  signed  in  ink 
with  the  full  name  of  the  employee  responsible  therefor.  A  simi- 
lar statement  similarly  signed,  showing  the  results  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  said  building,  must  also  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  before  any  license  is  granted.  If  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  ascertain  that  such  building  is  free  from  infectious, 
contagious  or  communicable  disease,  that  there  are  no  defects  of 
plumbing  that  will  permit  the  [free]  entrance  of  sewer  air,  that 
such  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that 
[the]  articles  [specified  in  this  section]  may  be  manufactured 
therein  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a 
license  permitting  the  use  of  such  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing[,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  such  articles]. 


I 
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4.  Such  license  may  be  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  if 
the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it,  or  if 
the  owner  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent, 
fails  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  orders,  or  if  it  appears 
that  the  building  to  which  such  license  relates  is  not  in  a  healthy 
and  proper  sanitary  condition,  or  if  children  are  employed  therein, 
in  violation  of  section  seventy  of  this  chapter.  In  every  case 
where  a  license  is  revoked  or  denied  by  the  commissioner  of  labor^ 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  writing,  and  the  records  of 
such  revocation  or  denial  shall  be  deemed  public  records.  Where 
a  license  is  revoked,  before  such  tenement  house  can  again  be  used 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section,  a  new  license  must  be 
obtained,  as  if  no  license  had  previously  existed. 

5.  Every  tenement  house  and  all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any 
[of  thej  articles  [named  in  this  sectionj  are  manufactured,  al- 
tered, repaired  or  finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
said  garments  or  articles,  or  part  or  parts  thereof,  are  clean  and 
free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
nature.  An  inspection  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  of  each  licensed  tenement  house  not  less  than  once  in  every 
six  months,  to  determine  its  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  include 
all  parts  of  such  house  and  the  plumbing  thereof.  Before  making 
such  inspection  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  consult  the  records 
of  the  local  department  or  board  charged  with  the  duty  of  sani- 
tary inspection  of  tenement  houses,  to  determine  the  frequency 
of  orders  issued  by  such  department  or  board  in  relation  to  the 
said  tenement  house,  since  the  last  inspection  of  such  building  wa^ 
made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Whenever  the  commissioner 
of  labor  finds  any  unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement  house  for 
which  a  license  has  been  issued  as  provided  in  this  section,  he  shall 
at  once  issue  an  order  to  the  owner  thereof  directing  him  to  rem- 
edy such  condition  forthwith.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of 
labor  finds  any  [of  the  J  articles  [specified  in  this  sectionj  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process  thereof,  in  a 
room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  and  such  room  or  apart- 
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ment  is  in  a  filthy  condition,  he  shall  notify  the  tenants  thereof  to 
immediately  clean  the  same,,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition at  all  times;  where  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  such 
room  or  apartment  to  be  habitually  kept  in  a  filthy  condition,  he 
may  in  his  discretion  cause  to  be  affixed  to  the  entrance  door  of 
such  apartment  a  placard  calling  attention  to  such  facts  and  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture,  alteration,  repair  or  finishing  of  [said] 
any  articles  therein.  No  person,  except  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
shall  remove  or  deface  any  such  placard  so  affixed. 

6.  [None  of  the]  No  articles  [specified  in  this  section]  shall 
be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  any  room  or 
apartment  of  a  tenement  house  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case 
of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  such  room 
or  apartment,  until  such  time  as  the  local  department  or  board  of 
heali  shall  certify  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  that  such  disease 
has  terminated,  and  that  said  room  or  apartment  has  been  prop- 
erly disinfected,  if  disinfection  after  such  disease  is  required  by 
the  local  ordinances,  or  by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such  depart- 
ment or  board.  [None  of  the]  No  articles  [specified  in  this  sec- 
tion] shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  a  part 
of  a  cellar  or  basement  of  a  tenement  house,  which  is  more  than 
one-half  of  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  outside 
of  or  adjoining  the  same;  hut  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  a  bakery  of  a  cellar  for  which  a  certificate  of  exemption 
is  issued  under  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  this  chapter. 
No  person  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  any  person  to  manu- 
facture, alter,  repair  or  finish  any  [of  the]  articles  [named  in  this 
section]  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  house  not  hav- 
ing a  license  therefor  issued  as  aforesaid.  [None  of  the]  No 
articles  [specified  in  this  section]  shall  be  manufactured,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house 
unless  said  room  or  apartment  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
and  shall  contain  at  least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
every  person  working  therein,  or  by  any  person  other  than  the 
members  of  the  family  living  therein ;  except  that  in  licensed  tene- 
ment houses  persons  not  members  of  the  family  may  be  employed 
in  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  or  second  floor,  used  only  for 
shops  of  dressmakers  who  deal  solely  in  the  custom  trade  direct  to 
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the  consumer,  provided  that  such  apartments  shall  be  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  the  highest  degree  sanitary, 
well  lighted,  well  ventilated  and  plumbed,  and  provided  further 
that  the  whole  number  of  persons  therein  shall  not  exceed  one  to 
each  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  that  there  shall  b^ 
no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  living  or  working  therein ; 
before  any  such  room  or  apartment  can  be  so  used  a  special  permit 
therefor  shall  be  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  entered  in  his  public  records  with  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  therefor.    Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  pre-' 
vent  the  employment  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or 
family  for  the  purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of  such  person  or  fam- 
ily.   Nor  shall  this  [sectionj  article  apply  to  a  house  if  the  only 
[work]  manufacturing  therein  [on  the  articles  herein  specified] 
be  carried  on  in  a  shop  on  the  main  or  ground  floor  thereof  with  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  street,  unconnected  with  living  rooms  and 
entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  closed  partitions 
without  any  openings  whatsoever  and  not  used  for  sleeping  or 
cooking. 

§  101.  Register  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given;  identifica- 
tion label.  [Persons]  Every  employer  in  any  factory  contracting 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  [of 
the]  articles  [mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  article] 
in  a  tenement  house  or  giving  out  material  from  which  they  or  any 
part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  in 
a  tenement  house,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses 
plainly  written  in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles 
or  materials  are  given  to  be  so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished  or  with  whom  they  have  contracted  to  do  the  same,  and 
shall  issue  with  all  such  articles  or  materials  a  label  bearing  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  such  factory  written  or  printed 
legibly  in  English,  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  every  employer 
and  upon  all  persons  contracting  for  the  manufacturing,  altering, 
repairing  or  finising  of  any  [of  the]  articles  [specified  in  section 
one  hundred  of  this  article]  or  giving  out  material  from  which 
they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished,  before  giving  out  [the  same]  any  such  articles  or  ma- 
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terials  to  ascertain  from  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
whether  the  tenement  house  in  which  such  articles  or  materials  are 
to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  is  licensed  as 
provided  in  this  article,  and  also  to  ascertain  from  the  local  de- 
partment or  board  of  health  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
then  sick  of  any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease, 
and  residing  in  tenement  houses ;  and  none  of  the  said  articles  nor 
any  material  from  which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be  given  out  or  sent 
to  any  person  residing  in  a  tenement  house  that  is  not  licensed  as 
provided  in  this  article,  or  to  any  person  residing  in  a  room  or 
apartment  in  which  there  exists  any  infectious,  contagious  or  com- 
municable disease.  The  register  mentioned  in  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  his  demand  as  well  as  such  other  in- 
formation as  he  may  require.  The  label  mentioned  in  this  section 
shall  be  exhibited  on  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  at 
any  time  while  said  articles  or  materials  remain  in  the  tenement 
house, 

§  102.  Goods  unlawfully  manufactured  to  be  labeled.  Articles 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  a  tenement  house 
contrary  to  the  provisions  [of  section  one  hundred]  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  not  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  any  person.  The  com- 
missioner of  labor  may  conspicuously  affix  to  any  such  article 
found  to  be  imlawfully  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  fin- 
ished, a  label  containing  the  words  "  tenement  made  "  printed 
in  small  pica  capital  letters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
length,  or  may  seize  and  hold  such  article  until  the  same  shall 
be  disinfected  or  cleaned  at  the  owner's  expense,  or  until  all  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  are  complied  with.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  shall  notify  the  person  stated  by  the  person  in  possession 
of  said  article  to  be  the  owner  thereof,  that  he  has  so  labeled  or 
seized  it.  No  person  except  the  commissioner  of  labor,  or  a  local 
hoard  of  health  in  a  case  provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and 
three,  shall  remove  or  deface  any  tag  or  label  so  affixed.  Unless 
the  owner  or  person  entitled  to  the  possession  of  an  article  so 
seized  shall  provide  for  the  disinfection  or  cleaning  thereof  within 
one  month  thereafter  it  may  be  destroyed. 
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§  103.  Powers  and  duties  of  hoards  of  health  relative  to  tene- 
ment-made articles.    If  tlie  commissioner  of  labor  finds  evidence 
of  disease  present  in  [a  workshop  or  in]  a  room  or  apartment  in 
a  tenement  house  [or  dwelling  housej  in  which  any  [of  the] 
articles   [named  in  section  one   hundred   of  this  chapter]   are 
manufactured,  altered  repaired  or  finished  or  in  process  thereof, 
he  shall  affix  to  such  article  the  label  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  who 
shall  disinfect  such  articles,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove 
such  label.     If  the  conmiissioner  of  labor  finds  that  infectious 
[or]  contagious  or  communicable  diseases  exist  in  a  [workshop,] 
room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  [or  dwelling]  house  in  which 
any  [of  the]  articles  [specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this 
chapter]  are  being  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished, 
or   that    articles   manufactured    or    in    process   of   manufacture 
therein  are  infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use, 
he  shall  report  to*  the  local  board  of  health.    The  local  health  de- 
partment or  board  in  every  city,  town  and  village  whenever  there 
is  any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  a  tene-' 
ment  house  shall  cause  an  inspection  of  such  tenement  house  to 
be  made  within  forty-eight   hours.     If   any   [of  the]    articles 
[specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter]  are  found  to 
be  manufactured,    altered,   repaired  or  finished,  or   in  process 
thereof  in  an  apartment  in  which  such  disease  exists,  such  board 
shall  issue  such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall 
at  once  report  such  facts  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnishing 
such  further  information  as  he  may  require.     Such  board  may 
condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infected  article  or  articles  manu- 
factured or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  under  unclean  or  un-r 
healthful  conditions.    The  local  health  department  or  board  oi' 
other  appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary  in- 
spection of  such  houses  in  every  city,  town  and  village  shall,  when' 
so  requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnish  copies  of  ita 
records   as   to   the  presence   of   infectious,   contagious  or  com- 
municable disease,  or  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  said  houses; 
and  shall  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 
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§  104.  [Inspection  of  articles  manufactured  in  other  states.] 
Manufacturing  of  certain  articles  in  tenements  prohibited, 
[Whenever  it  is  reported  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  that  any 
of  the  articles  named  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are 
being  shipped  into  this  state,  having  previously  been  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part  imder  unclean,  unsanitary  or  unhealthy 
conditions,  said  commissioner  shall  examine  said  articles  and  the 
conditions  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination 
said  goods  or  any  part  of  them  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  improper  places  or  under  imhealthy 
conditions,  he  shall  forthwith  affix  to  them  the  tax  or  label  herein- 
before described  and  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  which 
board  shall  thereupon  make  such  order  or  orders  as  the  public 
safety  may  require.] 

No  article  of  food,  no  dolls  or  dolls'  clothing  and  no  article  of 
children's  or  infants'  wearing  apparel  shall  be  manufactured, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  factory, 
either  directly  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  con- 
tractors or  other  third  person,  in  a  tenement  house,  in  any  portion 
of  an  apartment,  any  part  of  which  is  used  for  living  purposes. 

§  105.  Owners  of  tenement  [and  dwelling]  houses  not  to  per- 
mit the  unlawful  use  thereof.  The  owner  or  agent  of  a  tenement 
house  [or  dwelling  house]  shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for 
the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  [of  the] 
article  [mentioned  in  this  article]  contrary  to  [its]  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement 
house  [or  dwelling  house]  be  so  unlawfully  used,  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof  upon  such  owner  or 
agent.  Unless  such  owner  or  agent  shall  cause  such  unlawful 
manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  ten  days  after  the  service 
of  such  notice,  or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  institutes  and 
faithfully  prosecutes  proceedings  for  dispossession  of  the  occu- 
pant of  a  tenement  house,  [or  dwelling  house,]  who  unlawfully 
manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or  finishes  [such]  any  articles 
therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  [article,] 
chapter  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged  in  such  unlawful  manu- 
facture, repair,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  imlawful  manufac- 
ture, repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  [of  such]  articles  by 
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tlie  occupant  of  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house  [or 
dwelling]  shall  be  a  cause  for  dispossessing  such  occupant  by 
summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  real  property,  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§  106,  Factory  permits.  The  owner  of  every  factory  for  which 
any  articles  are  manufactured  in  any  tenement  house  shall  secure 
a  permit  therefor  from  the  commissioner  of  labor  who  shall  issue 
such  permit  to  any  such  owner  applying  therefor.  Such  permit 
may  he  revoked  or  suspended  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor  when- 
ever any  provision  of  this  article  or  of  section  seventy  of  this 
chapter  is  violated  in  connection  with  any  work  for  such  factory. 
Such  permit  may  be  reissued  or  reinstated  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioner  when  such  violation  has  ceased.  No  articles  shall 
be  manufactured  in  any  tenement  house  for  any  factory  for  which, 
no  permit  has  been  issued  or  for  any  factory  whose  permit  is  sus- 
pended or  revoked.  A  complete  list  of  all  factories  holding  such 
permits,  together  with  the  name  of  the  owner  of  each  such  factory, 
the  address  of  the  business  and  the  name  under  which  it  is  carried 
on,  and  of  all  tenement  houses  holding  licenses,  and  a  list  of  all 
permits  and  licenses  revoked  or  suspended  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  department  of  labor, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  10. 


An  Act 


To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Eelation  to  the  Employment 
OF  Women  in  Canning  Establishments. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  three  of  section  seventy-seven  of  chapter 
thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
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nine   of   the  laws   of   nineteen   hundred   and   twelve,    is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

3.  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  no 
woman  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in 
this  state  [before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or]  more  than  six  days  or  fifty-four 
hours  in  any  one  week ;  nor  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one 
day  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  No  female  minor  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in 
any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day, 

§  2.  Subdivisions  two  and  three  of  section  seventy-eight  of  such 
chapter,  as  amended  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of 
the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

2.  The  provisions  of  subdivision's]  two  [and  three]  of  section 
seventy-seven  relating  to  maximum  hours  shall  not  apply  to  the 
employment  of  [women  and]  male  minors  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  upwards  in  canning  or  preserving  perishable  products  in 
fruit  and  canning  establishments  between  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  each  year. 

3.  A  female  eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  may,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subdivision  three  of  section  seventy- 
seven  of  this  chapter,  be  employed  in  canning  or  preserving  per- 
ishable products  in  fruit  and  canning  establishments  between  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  in  each 
year  not  more  than  six  days  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week  nor 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day;  and  the  industrial  board 
shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  permitting  the 
employment  of  women  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  on  such 
work  in  such  establishments  between  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June 
and  the  fifth  day  of  August  in  each  year  not  more  than  six  days 
nor  more  than  sixty-six  hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  if  said  board  shall  find  that  such  em- 
ployment is  required  by  the  needs  of  such  industry  and  can  be 
permitted  without  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  women  so  em- 
ployed. The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  have  no  applica- 
tion unless  the  daily  hours  of  labor  shall  be  posted  for  the  infor- 
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mation  of  employees  and  a  time  hooJc  in  a  form  approved  hy  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
female  employees  and  the  hours  of  work  hy  each  of  them  in  each 
day  shall  he  properly  and  correctly  kept  and  shall  he  exhibited  to 
him  or  any  of  his  subordinates  promptly  upon  demand.  No  person 
shall  knowingly  make  or  permit  or  suffer  to  he  made  a  false  entry 
in  any  such  time  hook, 

%  3.  Subdivision  three  of  said  section  seventy-eight  is  hereby 
renumbered  subdivision  four. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  No.  11. 


An  Act 


To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Housing  of 

Factory  Employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein  after  section  ninety-seven,  a  new  section  to  be  known 
as  section  ninety-eight,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  98.  Labor  camps.  Every  employer  operating  a  factory,  and 
furnishing  to  the  employees  thereof  any  living  quarters  at  any 
place  outside  the  factory,  either  directly  or  through  any  third  per- 
son by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  maintain  such  living  quarters 
and  every  part  thereof  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  condition.  The 
industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  sanitation  of  such  living  quarters.  The  commis' 
sioner  of  labor  may  enter  and  inspect  any  such  living  quarters. 

%  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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BILL  :N^0.  12. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Physical 
Examination  of  Children  Employed  in  Factories  and 
Cancellation  of  Their  Employment  Certificates  Be- 
cause OF  Physical  Unfitness. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein,  after  section  seventy-six  thereof,  a  new  section,  to  be 
section  seventy-six-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  76-a.  Physical  examination  of  children  in  factories;  cancel- 
lation of  employment  certificates.  1.  All  children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  shall  submit  to 
a  physical  examination  whenever  required  by  a  medical  inspector 
of  the  state  department  of  labor.  The  result  of  all  such  physical 
examinations  shall  he  recorded  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such 
office  or  offices  of  the  department  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may 
designate, 

2.  If  any  su^h  child  shall  fail  to  submit  to  such  physical  ex- 
amination,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  issue  an  order  can- 
celling such  child's  employment  certificate.  Such  order  shall  be 
served  upon  the  employer  of  such  child  who  shall  forthwith  deliver 
to  an  authorized  representative  of  the  department  of  labor  the 
child's  employment  certificate.  A  certified  copy  of  the  order  of 
cancellation  shall  be  served  on  the  board  of  health  or  other  local 
authority  that  issued  the  said  certificate.  No  such  child  whose 
employment  certificate  has  been  cancelled,  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
while  said  cancellation  remains  unrevoked,  be  permitted  or  suf- 
fered to  work  in  any  factory  of  the  state  before  it  attains  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  If  thereafter  such  child  shall  submit  to  the 
physical  examination  required,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may 
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issue  an  order  revoking  the  cancellation  of  the  employment  cer- 
tificate and  may  return  the  employment  certificate  to  such  child. 
Copies  of  the  order  of  revocation  shall  he  served  upon  the  former 
employer  of  the  child  and  the  local  hoard  of  health  as  aforesaid, 
3.  If  as  a  result  of  the  physical  examination  made  hy  a  medical 
inspector  it  appears  that  the  child  is  physically  unfit  to  he  em- 
ployed in  a  factory,  such  medical  inspector  shall  forthwith  suhmit 
a  report  to  that  effect  to  the  commissioner  of  lahor  which  shall  he 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  lahor,  setting  forth 
in  detail  his  reasons  therefor,  and  the  commissioner  of  lahor  may 
issue  an  order  cancelling  the  employment  certificate  of  such  child. 
Such  order  of  cancellation  shall  he  served,  and  the  child's  employ- 
ment certificate  delivered  up,  as  provided  in  suhdivision  two 
hereof,  and  no  such  child  while  the  said  order  of  cancellation 
remains  unrevoked  shall  he  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any 
factory  of  the  state  hefore  it  attains  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If 
upon  a  suhsequent  physical  examination  of  the  child  hy  a  medical 
inspector  of  the  department  of  lahor  it  appears  that  the  physical 
infirmities  have  heen  removed,  such  medical  inspector  shall 
certify  to  that  effect  to  the  commissioner  of  lahor,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  lahor  may  thereupon  make  an  order  revoking  the 
cancellation  of  the  employment  certificate  a^id  may  return  the 
certificate  to  such  child.  The  order  of  revocation  shall  he  served 
in  the  manner  provided  in  suhdivision  two  hereof, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
rnd  thirteen. 


BILL  ^0,  13. 

An  Act 

To  Amexd  the  Labor  Law,   in   Kelation   to   Employment 

Certificates. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assemhly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  (e)  of  section  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
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nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(e)  Physicians'  certificates.     In  cities  of  the  first  class  only 
in  case  application  for  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate 
shall  be  made  to  such  officer  by  a  child's  parent,  guardian  or 
custodian  who  alleges  his  inability  to  produce  any  of  the  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  the  preceding  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and 
If  the  child  18  apparently  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  such 
officer  may  receive  and  file  an  application  signed  by  the  parent, 
guardian  or  custodian  of  such  child  for  physicians'  certificates. 
Such  app  ication  shall  contain  the  alleged  age,  place  and  date  of 
birth,   and  present  residence  of  such  child,   together  with  such 
further  facts  as  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining  the  age  of 
such  child.     Such  application  shall   be  filed  for  not  less  than 
ninety  days  after  date  of  such  application  for  such  physicians' 
certificates,  for  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  statements  con- 
tamed  therein,  and  in  case  no  facts  appear  within  such  period  or 
by  such  examination  tending  to  discredit  or  contradict  anv  ma- 
terial statement  of  such  application,  then  and  not  otherwise  the 
officer  may  direct  such  child  to  appear  thereafter  for  physical 
examination  before   two  physicians  officially  designated  by  the 
board  of  health,  and  in  case  such  physicians  shall  certify  in  writing 
that  they  have  separately  examined  such  child  and  that  in  their 
opinion  such  child  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  such  officer 
shaU  accept  such  certificate  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  such 
chi  d  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.     In  case  the  opinions  of 
such  physicians  do  not  concur,  the  child  shall  be  examined  by  a 
third  physician  and  the  concurring  opinions  shall  be  conclusive 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  as  to  the  age  of  such  child 

Such  officer  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age  specified  in  sub- 
division (a)  m  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  subsequent 
subdivision  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by 
any  subsequent  subdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  in 
addition  thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  showing  that  no  evidence 
of  age  specified  in  any  preceding  subdivision  or  subdivisions  of 
this  section  can  be  produced.  Such  affidavit  shall  contain  the  age, 
place  and  date  of  birth  and  present  residence  of  such  child  whS 
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affidavit  must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment 
certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer 
such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 
Such  employment  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  until  such  child 
shall  further  have  personally  appeared  before  and  been  examined 
by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  until  such  officer  shall, 
after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  state- 
ment that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  a  child  of  its  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically 
able  to  perform  the  work  which  it  intends  to  do.  pn  doubtful 
cases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  board  or  department  of  health.]  In  every  case,  before  an 
employment  certificate  is  issued,  such  physical  fitness  shall  he 
determined  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  department  or  board  of 
health,  who  shall  make  a*  thorough  physical  examination  of  the 
child  and  record  the  result  thereof  on  a  blank  to  be  furnished  for 
the  purpose  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  shall  set  forth 
thereon  such  facts  concerning  the  physical  condition  and  history 
of  the  child  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  require.  Every 
such  employment  certificate  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
officer  issuing  the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 

§  2.  Sections  seventy-three  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
such  chapter  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  73.  School  record,  what  to  contain.  The  school  record 
required  by  this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  and 
shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to 
the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended 
the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial 
schools,  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during 
the  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  sucL  <ichool 
record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography  and 
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is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions  [.J  a^d  has  completed  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school  or  school 
equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school  from  which  such  school 
record  is  issued.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  date  of 
birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  165.  School  record,  what  to  contain.  The  school  record 
required  by  this  article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  school  which  such  child  has  attended  and 
shall  be  furnished  on  demand  to  a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the 
board,  department  or  commissioner  of  health.  It  shall  contain 
a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly  attended  the 
public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools 
for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  or  during  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  his  application  for  such  school 
record,  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions  [.]  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  public  elementan-y  school  or  school 
equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  school,  from  which  such  school 
record  is  issued.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  date  of 
birth  and  residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the 
school  and  the  name  of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  3.  Section  seventy-five  of  such  chapter  as  amended  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  75.  [Keport  of  certificates  issued. J  Supervision  over  issu- 
ance of  certificates.  The  board  or  department  of  health  or  health 
commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town  shall  transmit  between  the 
first  and  tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  [office  of  the]  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  a  list  of  the  names  of  [the]  all  children  to  whom 
certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  preceding  month  together 
with  a  duplicate  of  the  record  of  [the  physical  examination  of  all 
such  children  made  as  hereinbefore  provided]  every  examination 
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as    to    physical    fitness,    including    examinations    resulting    in 
rejection. 

In  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  all  employment  certifi- 
cates and  school  records  required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  hi  towns,  villages  or  cities  other  than  cities 
of  the  first  or  second  chss,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  prepare 
and  furnish  blank  forms  for  such  employment  certificates  and 
school  records.  No  school  record  or  employment  certificate  re- 
quired by  this  article,  other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor  as  above  provided,  shall  be  used.  The 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  inquire  into  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  all  public  officers 
charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  access  to  all 
papers  and  records  required  to  be  kept  by  all  such  officers. 

§  4.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein, 
after  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  a  new  section  to  be  known 
as  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  166.  Supervision  over  issuance  of  certificates.  The  board 
or  department  of  health  or  health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village 
or  town  shall  transmit  between  the  first  and  tenth  day  of  each 
month  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  together  with  a  duplicate  record  of  all  examinations 
as  to  physical  fitness,  including  those  resulting  in  rejection.  In 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  all  employment  certificates  and 
school  records  required  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
In  towns,  villages  or  cities  other  than  cities  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  prepare  and  furnish  blank 
forms  for  such  employment  certificates  and  school  records.  No 
school  record  or  employment  certificate  required  by  this  article 
other  than  those  approved  or  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  as  above  provided  shall  be  used.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  inquire  into  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  by  all  public  officers  charged  with  the  duty 
of  issuing  employment  certificates,  and  for  that  purpose  the  com- 
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missioner  of  labor  shall  have  access  to  all  papers  and  records 
required  to  be  kept  by  all  such  officers. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
anl  ;]iirteen. 


BILL  NO.  14. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Educational  Law,  in  Relation  to  School- 
Record  Certificates. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  one  of  section  six  hundred  and  thirtv 
of  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen 
of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1.  A  school-record  certificate  shall  contain  a  statement  certify- 
ing that  a  child  has  regularly  attended  the  public  schools,  or 
schools  equivalent  thereto,  or  parochial  schools,  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding his  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  his  application  for  such  school  record,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language 
and  has  received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  English  grammar  and  geography  and  is  familiar 
with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  includ- 
ing fractions,  and  has  completed  the  work  prescribed  for  the  first 
six  years  of  the  public  elementary  school,  or  school  equivalent 
thereto,  or  parochial  school,  from  which  such  school  record  is 
issued.  Such  record  shall  also  give  the  date  of  birth  and  residence 
of  the  child,  as  shown  on  the  school  records,  and  the  name  of  the 
child's  parents,  guardian  or  custodian. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen.  i 
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BILL  XO.  15. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Kelatiox  to  Protecting  the 
Health  and  Morals  of  Females  Employed  ix  Factoeies 
BY  Providing  an  Adequate  Period  of  Rest  at  Kioht. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor,  being  chapter  thirty- 
one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
therein,  after  section  ninety-three-a,  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
ninety-three-b,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  93-b.  Period  of  rest  at  night  for  women.  In  order  to  protect 
the  health  and  morals  of  females  employed  in  factories  by  provid- 
ing an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night  no  woman  shall  be  emr 
ployed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any 
day. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen. 


BILL  NO.  16. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Seats  in  Factories 
AND  Other  Establishments  fob  Female  Employees. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seventeen  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  17.  Seats  for  female  employees.  Every  person  employing 
females  in  a  factory  or  as  waitresses  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  shall 
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provide  and  maintain  suitable  seats,  with  proper  backs  where 
practicable,  for  the  use  of  such  female  employees,  and  permit  the 
use  thereof  by  such  employees  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  reason- 
able for  the  preservation  of  their  health.  Where  females  are 
engaged  in  work  which  can  be  properly  performed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  suitable  seats,  with  backs  where  practicable,  shall  be  sup- 
plied in  every  factory  for  the  use  of  all  such  female  employees 
and  permitted  to  be  used  at  such  work, .  The  industrial  board  may 
determine  when  seats,  with  or  without  backs,  are  necessary  and 
the  number  thereof. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  NO.  17. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Bakeries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

ARTICLE  8. 
Bakeries  and  Confectioneries. 

Section  110.  [Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries.] 

Enforcement  of  article. 

111.  Definitions. 

112.  G^enerf^  requirements. 

113.  Maintenance. 

llSa.  Prohibited  employment  of  diseased  bakers. 

114.  Inspection  of  bakeries. 
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115.  Sanitary  certificates, 

116.  Prohibition  of  future  cellar  bakeries, 

117.  Sanitary  code  for  bakeries  and  confectioneries. 

§  110.  [Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries.  No 
employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit, 
bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will 
make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of  days 
during  such  week  in  which  such  employee  shall  work. J  Enforce- 
ment of  article.  In  every  city  of  the  first  class  the  health  depart- 
ment of  such  city  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article.  In  the  application  of  any  provision  of 
this  article  to  any  city  of  the  first  class,  the  worda  "  commissioner 
of  labor  "  or  "  department  of  labor  "  shall  be  understood  to  mean 
the  health  department  of  such  city. 

§  111.  Definitions.  All  buildings,  [or]  rooms£,]  or  places 
[except  kitchens  in  hotels  and  private  residences,]  used  or  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  making,  preparing  or  baking  bread,  bis- 
cuits, pastry,  cakes,  doughnuts,  crullers,  noodles,  macaroni  or  spa- 
ghetti to  be  sold  or  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises,  except 
kitchens  in  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses  or  private  resi- 
dences wherein  such  products  are  prepared  to  be  used  and  are 
used  exclusively  on  the  premises,  shall  for  the  purpose  of  this 
[actj  article  be  deemed  bakeries.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  the  machinery,  safety 
devices  and  sanitary  conditions  in  hotel  bakeries  that  he  has  with 
respect  thereto  in  bakeries  as  defined  by  this  chapter.  In  cities  of 
the  first  class  the  health  department's  jurisdiction  over  hotel  bak- 
eries shall  not  extend  to  the  machinery  safety  devices  and  hours 
of  labor  of  employees  therein.  The  term  cellar  when  used  in 
this  article  shall  mean  a  room  or  a  part  of  a  building  which  is 
more  than  one-half  its  height  below  the  level  of  the  curb  or 
ground  adjoining  the  building  (excluding  areaways).  The  terra 
owner  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  freehold  of  the  premises,  or  the  lessee  or  joint 
lessees  of  the  whole  thereof,  or  his,  her  or  their  agent  in  charge 
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of  the  property.  The  term  occupier  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  actual  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises, who  either  himself  makes,  prepares  or  bakes  any  of  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  in  this  section,  or  hires  or  employs  others  to  do  it 
for  him.  Bakeries  are  factories  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter, 
and  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  article  six  hereof. 

§  112.    General  requirements.    All  bakeries  shall  be  provided 
with  proper  and  sufficient  drainage  and  with  suitable  sinks,  sup- 
plied with  clean  running  water  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and 
keeping   clean    the   utensils   and    apparatus   used   therein.      All 
bakeries  shall  be  provided  with  proper  and  adequate  windows, 
[orj  and  if  [deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,] 
required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board,  with 
ventilating  hoods  and  pipes  over  ovens  and  ashpits,  or  with  other 
mechanical  means,  to  so  ventilate  same  as  to  render  harmless  to 
the  persons  working  therein  any  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust,  exces- 
sive heat  or  any  impurities  that  may  be  generated  or  released  by 
or  in  the  process  of  making,  preparing  or  baking  in  said  bakeries. 
Every  bakery  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  measured  from 
the  surface  of  the  finished  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  ceiling, 
and  shall  have  a  flooring  of  even,  smooth  cement,  or  of  tiles  laid 
in  cement,  or  a  wooden  floor,  so  laid  and  constructed  as  to  be  free 
from  cracks,  holes  and  interstices,  except  that  any  cellar  or  base- 
ment less  than  eight  feet  in  height  which  was  used  for  a  bakery 
on  the  second  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  need 
not  be  altered  to  conform  to  this  provision  with  respect  to  height ; 
the  side  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  either  plastered,  ceiled  or 
wainscoted.     [The  furniture,  troughs  and  utensils  shall  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  constructed  as  not  to  prevent  their  cleaning  or  the 
cleaning  of  every  part  of  the  bakery.]    Every  bakery  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  water-closets,  and  such  water- 
closets  shall  be  separate  and  apart  from  and  unconnected  with 
the  bakeroom  or  rooms  where  food  products  are  stored  or  sold. 

§  113.  Maintenance.  All  floors,  walls,  stairs,  shelves,  furni- 
ture, utensils,  yards,  areaways,  plumbing,  drains  and  sewers,  in 
or  in  connection  with  bakeries,  or  in  bakery  water-closets  and 
washrooms,  or  rooms  where  raw  materials  are  stored,  [and]  or 
in  rooms  where  the  manufactured  product  is  stored,  shall  at  all 
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times  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary condition,  free  from  all  kinds  of  vermin.  All  interior  wood- 
work, walls  and  ceilings  shall  be  painted  or  lime  washed  once 
every  three  months,  where  so  required  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  Proper  sanitary  receptacles  shall  be  provided  and  used 
for  storing  coal,  ashes,  refuse  and  garbage.  Receptacles  for 
refuse  and  garbage  shall  have  their  contents  removed  from  bak- 
eries daily  and  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  con- 
dition at  all  times ;  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  a  bakery  or 
room  where  raw  material[sj  or  manufactured  product  of  such 
bakery  is  stored  is  prohibited.  No  person  shall  sleep,  or  be  per- 
mitted, allowed  or  suffered  to  sleep  in  a  bakery,  or  in  [a]  any 
room  where  raw  material[s  are  stored,]  or  [in  rooms  wherej 
the  manufactured  product  of  such  bakery  is  stored  or  sold,  and  no 
domestic  animals  or  birds,  except  cats  shall  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  such  room.  Mechanical  means  of  ventilation,  when 
provided,  shall  he  effectively  used  and  operated.  Windows, 
doors  and  other  openings  shall  he  provided  with  proper 
screens.  All  employees,  while  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
handling  of  bread  shall  wear  slippers  or  shoes  and  suits  of  wash- 
able material  which  shall  he  used  for  that  purpose  only  and  such 
garments  shall  he  kept  clean  at  all  times.  Lockers  shall  he  pro- 
vided for  the  street  clothes  of  the  employees.  The  furniture, 
troughs  and  utensils  shall  he  so  arranged  and  constructed  as  not 
to  prevent  their  cleaning  or  the  cleaning  of  every  part  of  the 
bakery. 

§  113-a.  Prohibited  employment  of  diseased  bakers.  No  per- 
son who  has  any  communicable  disease  shall  work  or  be  permitted 
to  ivork  in  a  bakery.  Whenever  required  by  a  medical  inspector 
of  the  department  of  labor,  any  person  employed  in  a  bakery  shall 
submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  such  inspector.  No  person 
who  refuses  to  submit  to  such  examination  shall  work  or  he  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  bakery, 

§  114.  Inspection  of  bakeries.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  a  building  wherein  a  bakery  is  located  to  comply  with 
all  the  provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  this  article, 
and  of  the  occupier  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  section 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  of  this  article,  unless  by  the  terms  of  a 
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valid  lease  the  responsibility  for  compliance  therewith  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  other  party  to   the  lease,   and   a   duplicate 
original  lease,  containing  such  obligation,  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  in  which 
event  the  party  assuming  the  responsibility  shall  be  responsible 
for  such  compliance.     The  commissioner  of  labor  may,  in  his 
discretion,  apply  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  to  a 
factory  located  in  a  cellar  wherein  any  food  product  is  manu- 
factured, provided  that  basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery 
or  ice-cream  manufacturing  shops  shall  not  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  requirement  as  to  height  of  rooms.     Such  establish- 
ments shall  be  not  less  than  seven  feet  in  height,  except  that  any 
cellar  or  basement  so  used  before  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six,  which  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  need  not  be  altered 
to  conform  to  this  provision.     If  on  inspection  the  commissioner 
of  labor  find  a  bakery  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  so  unclean,  ill- 
drained  or  ill-ventilated  as  to  be  unsanitary,  he  may,  after  not  less 
than  forty-eight  hours'  notice  in  writing,  to  be  served  by  affixing 
the  notice  on  the  inside  of  the  main  entrance  door  of  said  bakery, 
order  the  person  found  in  charge  thereof  immediately  to  cease 
operating  it  until  it  shall  be  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ven- 
tilated.    If  such  bakery  be  thereupon  continued  in  operation  or 
be  thereafter  operated  before  it  be  properly  cleaned,  drained  or 
ventilated,  the  commissioner  of  labor  may,  after  first  making  and 
filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a  written  order  stating  the 
reasons  therefor,  at  once  and  without  further  notice  fasten  up  and 
seal  the  oven  or  other  cooking  apparatus  of  said  bakery,   and 
affix  to  all  materials,  receptacles,  tools  and  instruments  found 
therein,  labels  or  conspicuous  signs  bearing  the  word  "  unclean." 
No  one  but  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  remove  any  such  seal, 
label  or  sign,  and  he  may  refuse  to  remove  it  until  such  bakery 
be  properly  cleaned,  drained  or  ventilated. 

§  116.  Sanitary  certificates.  1.  No  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion shall  establish,  maintain  or  operate  a  bakery  without  obtain- 
ing a  sanitary  certificate  from  the  department  of  labor.  Applica- 
tion for  such  certificate  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of 
labor  by  the  occupier  of  the  bakery  or  by  the  person,  firm  or 
corporation  desiring  to  establish  or  conduct  such  bakery.     The 
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application  for  a  sanitary  certificate  shall  he  made  in  such  form 
and  shall  contain  such  information  as  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  require.  Blank  applications  for  such  certificate  shall  he  pre- 
pared and  furnished  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  for  a  sanitary  certifi- 
cate, the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  an  inspection  to  be 
made  of  the  building,  room  or  place  described  in  the  application. 
If  the  bakery  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  articles  six  and  eight 
of  this  chapter  and  the  ndes  and  regulations  of  the  industrial 
board,  or  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  if  the  bakery  conforms  to 
the  provisions  of  article  eight  of  this  chapter,  and  to  the  sanitary 
code  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  of  health 
of  any  such  city,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue  a  sanitary 
certificate  for  such  bakery.  Such  certificate  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  one  year  and  shall  he  renewed  annually  hy  the  commissioner 
of  labor  if  upon  a  reinspection  of  the  bakery  it  is  found  to  com- 
ply with  the  aforesaid  provisions  and  regulations.  Every  certifi- 
cate granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  bakery  for  which  such  certificate  is 
issued. 

3.  Such  certificate  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  hy  the.  com- 
missioner of  labor  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  bakery  require  such  action,  or  if  a/i  order  of  the 
department  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  be  not 
complied  with  within  fifteen  days  after  the  service  thereof  upon 
the  person,  firm  or  corporation  charged  with  the  duty  of  comply- 
ing with  such  order.  The  time  for  such  compliance  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  good  cause  shown,  hut  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  extension  shall  he  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  labor  as  part  of  the  public  records 
thereof.  Nothing  contained  in  this  subdivision  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  in  any  way  the  power  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  seal 
up  an  unsanitary  bakery  as  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  this  chapter, 

4.  //  an  application  for  a  sanitary  certificate  be  denied  or  if 
such  certificate  be  revoked  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor,  he  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  labor  as  part  of  the  public 
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records  thereof,  a  statement  in  writing  setting  forth  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  such  denial  or  revocation, 

5.  Applications  for  sanitary  certificates  for  existing  bakeries 
shall  be  made  within  four  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  and 
no  such  bakery  shall  be  conducted  or  operated  without  a  sanitary 
certificate  from  the  department  of  labor  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  In  the  case  of  bakeries 
hereafter  established,  the  application  for  a  sanitary  certificate 
shall  he  made  within  ten  days  after  such  bakery  shall  commence 
business,  and  no  such  bakery  shall  he  conducted  or  operated  with- 
out a  sanitary  certificate  for  more  than  thirty  days  after  com- 
mencing business, 

6.  //  a  bakery  has  no  sanitary  certificate  as  herein  required 
or  if  such  certificate  has  been  revoked,  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shall,  after  first  making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his 
office  a  written  order  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  at  once  and 
without  further  notice  fasten  up  and  seal  the  oven  or  other  cook- 
ing apparatus  of  said  bakery.  No  one  but  the  commissioner  of 
labor  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  shall  remove  any  such 
seal,  and  he  shall  not  remove  same  until  a  sanitary  certificate  has 
been  issued  to  such  bakery, 

§  116.  Prohibition  of  future  cellar  bakeries.  No  bakery  shall 
hereafter  be  located  in  a  cellar,  and  a  sanitary  certificate  shall 
not  he  issued  for  any  bakery  so  located,  unless  such  bakery  shall 
be  at  least  ten  feet  in  height  measured  from  the  surface  of  the 
finished  floor  to  the  under  side  of  the  ceiling,  and  if  the  bakery 
is  located  or  intended  to  be  located  entirely  in  the  front  part  of 
the  building,  the  ceiling  of  the  bakery  shall  he  in  every  part  at 
least  four  feet  six  inches  above  the  curb  level  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building,  or  if  such  bakery  is  located  or  intended  to 
be  located  entirely  in  the  rear  part  of  the  building  or  to  extend 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  the  ceiling  of  the  bakery  shall  he  not 
less  than  one  foot  above  the  curb  level  of  the  street  in  front  of 
the  building  and  the  bakery  shall  open  upon  a  yard  or  courts 
which  shall  extend  at  least  six  inches  below  the  floor  level  of  the 
bakery,  nor  unless  proper  and  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  such  bakery  and  for  the  proper 
construction  of  the  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  thereof,  and  plans  and 
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specifications  for  the  construction  and  establishment  of  such  bak- 
ery, in  such  form  and  covering  such  ^natters  as  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  require,  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  This  prohibition  shall  not 
apply  to  a  cellar  used  and  operated  as  a  bakery  at  any  time  within 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  provided 
that  satisfactory  proof  of  its  use  as  a  bakery  as  herein  specified 
be  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  such  form  as  he  may 
require  within  six  months  after  this  act  shall  take  effect.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  proof  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue  to  the 
owner  of  the  building  in  which  such  cellar  is  located,  a  certificate 
of  exemption.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  local  health 
authorities  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  from  exercising  any  power 
of  regulation  now  vested  in  them. 

§  117.  Sanitary  code  for  bakeries  and  confectioneries.  All 
factories  wherein  any  food  product  is  manufactured  shall  be  kept 
in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  properly  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  all  necessary  methods  shall  be  employed  to 
protect  the  food  product  prepared  therein  from  contamination. 
The  industrial  board  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  known  as  the  sanitary  code  for  bakeries  and  con- 
fectioneries and  shall  not  apply  to  cities  of  the  first  cIclss. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  NO.  18. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Kelation  to  Cleanliness  of 

Workrooms  in  Factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-four  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting    chapter   thirty-one   of   the   consolidated   laws,"    as 
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amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  84.  [Walls,  ceilings,  floors  and  receptacles.J  Cleanliness  of 
rooms.  Every  room  in  a  factory  and  the  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
windows  and  every  other  part  thereof  and  all  fixtures  therein  shall 
at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  of  each  [workj  room  in  a  factory  shall  be  lime  washed 
or  painted,  except  when  properly  tiled  or  covered  with  slate  or 
marble  with  a  finished  surface  [when  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  or  cleanli- 
ness of  the  persons  working  therein].  Such  lime  wash  or  paint 
shall  be  renewed  whenever  necessary  as  may  be  required  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  Floors  shall,  at  all  times,  be  maintained 
in  a  safe  condition  [and  shall  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  at  all 
times].  No  person  shall  spit  or  expectorate  upon  the  walls,  floors 
or  stairs  of  any  building  used  in  whole  or  in  part  for  factory  pur- 
poses. Sanitary  cuspidors  shall  be  provided  [in  the  discretion  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor],  in  every  workroom  in  a  factory  in 
[such]  sufficient  numbers  [as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  de- 
termine]. Such  cuspidors  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  daily. 
Suitable  receptacles  shall  be  provided  and  used  for  the  storage  of 
waste  and  refuse;  such  receptacles  shall  be  maintained  in  a  sani- 
tary condition. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  NO.  19. 
An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Clean,  Sani- 
tary AND  Safe  Condition  of  Factory  Buildings. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  consti- 
tuting chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"    is  hereby 
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amended  bj  inserting,  after  section  eighty-four,  a  new  section, 
to  be  section  eighty-four-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  84-a.  Cleanliness  of  factory  buildings.  Every  part  of  a 
factory  building  and  of  the  premises  thereof  and  the  yards,  courts, 
passages,  areas  or  alleys  connected  with  or  belonging  to  the  same, 
shall  be  kept  clean,  and  shall  be  kept  free  from  any  accumulation 
of  dirt,  filth,  rubbish  or  garbage  in  or  on  the  same.  The  roof, 
passages,  stairs,  halls,  basements,  cellars,  privies,  water-closets, 
cesspools,  drains  and  all  other  parts  of  such  building  and  the  prem- 
ises thereof  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean,  sanitary  and  safe 
condition.  The  entire  building  and  premises  shall  be  well  drained 
and  the  plumbing  thereof  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  repair  and  in 
a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  NO.  20. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Ventilation  in 
Factories  and  the  Removal  of  Impurities  and  of  Ex- 
cessive Heat  Therein. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-six  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  86.  Ventilation.  1.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  [aj 
every  factory  shall  provide,  in  each  work  room  thereof,  proper  and 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation  by  natural  or  mechanical  means  or 
both,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  maintain  proper  and  sufficieiit 
ventilation  and  proper  degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity  in 
every  workroom  thereof  at  all  times  during  working  hours.  [ ;  if 
excessive  heat  be  created  or  if  steam,  gases,  vapors,  dust  or  other 
impurities  that  may  be  injurious  to  health  be  generated  in  the 
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course  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  therein  the  room 
must  be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  harmless, 
so  far  as  is  practicable ;  in  case  of  failure  the  commissioner  of 
labor  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  be  provided.  Such  owner, 
agent  or  lessee  shall  provide  such  ventilation  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  upon  him  of  such  order,  and  in  case  of  failure, 
shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  state,  ten  dollars  for  each  day 
after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty  days,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor.J 

2.  If  dust,  gases,  fumes,  vapors,  fibers  or  other  impurities  are 
generated  or  released  in  the  course  of  the  business  carried  on  in 
any  workroom  of  a  factory,  in  quantities  tending  to  injure  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  the  person  operating  the  factory,  whether 
as  owner  or  lessee  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  building  in 
which  the  same  is  situated,  or  otherwise,  shall  provide  suction  de- 
vices that  shall  remove  said  impurities  from  the  workroom,  at  their 
point  of  origin  where  practicable,  by  means  of  proper  hoods  con- 
nected to  conduits  and  exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  capacity  to  re- 
move such  impurities,  and  such  fans  shall  be  kept  running  con- 
stantly while  such  impurities  are  being  generated  or  released.     If, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  in  a 
factory  workroom,  excessive  heat  be  created  therein  the  person  or 
persons  operating  the  factory  as  aforesaid  shall  provide,  main- 
tain, use  and  operate  such  special  means  or  appliances  as  may  be 
required  to  reduce  such  excessive  heat. 

3.  The  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  and  fix  standards  of  ventilation,  temperature  and 
humidity  in  factories  and  may  prescribe  the  special  means,  if  any, 
required  for  removing  impurities  or  for  reducing  excessive  heat, 
and  the  machinery,  apparatus  or  appliances  to  be  used  for  any  of 
said  purposes,  and  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance  and 
operation  thereof,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

4.  //  any  requirement  of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
of  the  industrial  board  made  under  the  provisions  thereof  shall  not 
be  complied  with,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue  or  cause  to 
be  issued  an  order  directing  compliance  therewith  by  the  person 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  comply  therewith  within  thirty  days  after  the 
service  of  such  order.  Such  person  shall,  in  case  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  order,  forfeit  to  the  people 
of  the  state  fifteen  dollars  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure 
shall  continue  after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  days,  to  he  recov^ 
ered  hy  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  liability  to  such  penalty 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  liability  of  su^ch  person  to  prosecution 
for  a  misdemeanor  as  provided  by  section  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  the  penal  law. 

5.  When  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  issue,  or  cause  to  be 
issued,  an  order  specified  in  subdivision  four  hereof,  he  may  in 
such  order  require  plans  and  specifications  to  be  filed  for  any 
machinery  or  apparatus  to  be  provided  or  altered,  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  such  order.  In  such  case,  before  providing,  or 
making  any  change  or  alteration  in  any  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section,  the  person  upon 
whom  such  order  is  served  shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of 
labor  plans  and  specifications  therefor,  and  shall  obtain  the 
approval  of  such  plans  and  specifications  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  before  providing  or  making  any  change  or  alteration  in  any 
such  machinery  or  apparatus. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 
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BILL  NO.  21. 


An  Act 


To   Amend   the  Labor   Law,   in   Relation   to   Washrooms, 
Dressing  Rooms  and  Water  Closets  in  Factories. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-eight  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  laws 


of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  88.  Drinking  water,  washrooms  a^id  dressing  rooms  [and 
water  closets  J.  i.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided  at  all 
times  for  the  use  of  employees,  a  sufficient  supply  of  clean  and 
pure  drinking  water.  Such  water  shall  be  supplied  through 
proper  pipe  connections  with  water  mains  through  which  is  con- 
veyed the  water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or,  from  a  spring  or 
well  or  body  of  pure  water ;  if  such  drinking  water  be  placed  in 
receptacles  in  the  factory,  such  receptacles  shall  be  properly  cov- 
ered to  prevent  contamination  and  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
frequent  intervals. 

2.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  for 
the  use  of  employees  suitable  and  convenient  washrooms,  separate 
for  each  sex,  adequately  equipped  with  [sinks  and  proper  water 
service ;  and]  washing  facilities  consisting  of  sinks  or  stationary 
basins  provided  with  running  water  or  with  tanks  holding  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  water.  Every  washroom  shall  be  provided 
with  means  for  artificial  illumination  and  with  adequate  means  of 
ventilation.  All  washrooms  and  washing  facilities  shall  be  con- 
structed, lighted,  heated,  ventilated,  arranged  and  maintained 
according  to  rules  and  regulations  adopted  with  reference  thereto 
by  the  industrial  board.  [i]/n  all  factories  where  lead,  arsenic  or 
other  poisonous  substances  or  injurious  or  noxious  fumes,  dust  or 
gases  are  present  as  an  incident  or  result  of  the  business  or  pro- 
cesses conducted  by  such  factory  there  shall  be  provided  washing 
facilities  which  shall  include  hot  water  and  soap  and  individual 
towels. 

S.  Where  females  are  employed,  dressing  or  emergency  rooms 
shall  be  provided  for  their  use ;  each  such  room  shall  have  at  least 
one  window  opening  to  the  outer  air  and  shall  be  enclosed  by 
means  of  solid  partitions  or  walls.  [In  brass  and  iron  foundries 
suitable  provisions  shall  be  made  and  maintained  for  drying  the 
working  clothes  of  persons  employed  therein.  In  every  factory 
there  shall  be  provided  suitable  and  convenient  water  closets  for 
each  sex,  in  such  number  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may  deter- 
mine. Such  water  closets  shall  be  properly  screened,  lighted, 
ventilated  and  kept  clean  and  sanitary;   the  enclosure  of  each 
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closet  shall  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary  and  free  from  all  obscene 
writing  or  marking.  The  water  closets  used  by  females  shall 
be  entirely  separated  from  those  used  by  males  and  the  entrances 
thereto  shall  be  effectively  screened.  The  water  closets  shall  be 
maintained  inside  the  factory  whenever  practicable  and  in  all 
cases,  when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.J  In  every 
factory  in  which  more  than  ten  women  are  employed,  there  shall 
he  provided  one  or  more  separate  dressing  rooms  in  such  num- 
bers as  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial 
board  and  located  in  such  place  or  places  as  required  by  such  rules 
and  regulation's,  having  an  adequate  floor  space  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  employees,  to  be  fixed  by  the  rules  and  regulatians 
of  the  industrial  board,  but  the  floor  space  of  every  such  dressing 
room  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  sixty  squ/ire  feet;  each  dress- 
ing room  shall  be  separated  from  any  water  closet  compartment 
by  adequate  partitions  and  shall  be  provided  with  adequate  means 
for  artificial  illumination;  each  dressing  room  shall  be  provided 
with  suitable  means  for  hanging  clothes  and  with  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  seats.  All  dressing  rooms  shall  be  enclosed  by  means  of 
solid  partitions  or  walls,  and  shall  be  constructed,  heated,  venti- 
lated, lighted  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  industrial  board  with  refer- 
ence thereto, 

§  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion eighty-eight  a  new  section,  to  be  section  eighty-eight-a,  to  read 
as  follows : 

§  88-a.  Water  closets,  1.  In  every  factory  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided suitable  and  convenient  water  closets  separate  for  each  sex, 
in  such  number  and  located  in  such  place  or  places  as  required  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board.  All  wafer 
closets  shall  be  maintained  inside  the  factory  except  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  it  is  impracticable  to  do  so, 

2.  There  shall  be  separate  water  closet  compartments  for  fe- 
males, to  be  used  by  them  exclusively,  and  notice  to  that  effect 
shall  be  painted  on  the  outside  of  such  compartments.  The 
entrance  to  every  water  closet  used  by  females  shall  be  effectively 
screened  by  a  partition  or  vestibule.  Where  water  closets  for 
males  and  females  are  in  adjoining  compartmpnf.9,  (here  shall  he 
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solid  plastered  or  metal  covered  partitions  between  the  compart- 
ments extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  Whenever  any, 
water  closet  compartments  open  directly  into  the  workroom  ex- 
posing the  interior,  they  shall  he  screened  from  view  by  a  parti- 
tion or  a  vestibule.  The  use  of  curtains  for  screening  purposes  is 
prohibited. 

3.  The  use  of  any  form  of  trough  water  closet,  latrine  or  school 
sink  within  any  factory  is  prohibited.  All  such  trough  water 
closets,  latrines  or  school  sinks  shall,  before  the  first  of  October, 
nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  be  completely  removed  and  the 
place  where  they  were  located  properly  disinfected  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  labor.  Such  appliances  shall  be  re- 
placed by  proper  individual  water  closets,  placed  in  water  closet 
compartments,  all  of  which  shall  be  constructed  and  installed  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  to  he  adopted  by  the  indus- 
trial board, 

4.  Every  existing  water  closet  and  urinal  inside  any  factory 
shall  have  a  basin  of  enameled  iron  or  earthenware,  and  shall  he 
flushed  from  a  separate  water-supplied  cistern  or  through  a  flusho- 
meter  valve  connected  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the  water  supply 
of  the  factory  free  from  contamination.    All  woodwork  enclosing 
water  closet  fixtures  shall  be  removed  from  the  front  of  the  closet 
and  the  space  underneath  the  seat  shall  be  left  open.    The  floor  or 
other  surface  beneath  and  around  the  closet  shall  he  maintained 
in  good  order  and  repair  and  all  the  woodwork  shall  he  kept  well 
painted  with  a  light-color  paint.     All  existing  water  closet  com- 
partments shall  have  windows  leading  to  the  outer  air  and  shall  he 
otherwise  ventilated  in  accordance   with  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  for  that  purpose  by  the  industrial  hoard.    Such  compart- 
ments shall  he  provided  with  means  for  artificial  illumination 
and  the  enclosure  of  each  compartment  shall  he  kept  free  from 
all  obscene  writing  or  marking, 

5.  All  water  closets,  urinals  and  water  closet  compartments 
hereafter  installed  in  a  factory,  including  those  provided  to  re- 
place existing  fixtures,  shall  he  properly  constructed,  installed, 
ventilated,  lighted  and  maintained  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  he  adopted  by  the  industrial  hoard. 
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6.  AU  water  closet  compartments,  and  the  floors,  walU,  ceilings 
and  surface  thereof,  and  all  fixtures  therein,  and  all  water  closets 
and  unnals  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  and  maintained  in  a  clean 
and  sanitary  condition.  Where  the  water  supply  to  water  closets 
or  unnals  w  liable  to  freeze,  the  water  closet  compartment  shall 
be  properly  heated  so  as  to  prevent  freezing,  or  the  supply  and 
flush  pipes,  cxstems  and  traps  and  valves  shall  be  effectively  cov- 
ered with  wool  felt  or  hair  felt,  or  other  adequate  covering. 

7.  All  water  closets  shall  be  constructed,  lighted,  ventilated 
arranged  and  maintained  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  with  reference  thereto  by  the  industrial  board. 

§  3.   This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  22. 
Aw  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labob  Law,  in  Eelation  to  the  Peotection 
OF  Employees  Operatino  Machineet,  Dcst-ceeatino 
Machineey,  and  the  Lighting  of  Factoeies  and  Wobk- 

BOOMS. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Semite 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.    Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  labor 
constituting   chapter    thirty-one    of   the    consolidated    laws,"    as 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  81.  Protection  of  employees  operating  machinery;  dust-cr eat- 
ing machinery;  lighting  of  factories  and  workrooms.  1.  The 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used 
shall  provide,  [in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor] 
as  may  be  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial 
board,  belt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys.  Whenever  practicable 
all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.     [All  vats' 
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pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery,    of    every    description,    shall    be    guarded.]    Every 
vat  and  pan  wherever  set  so  that  the  opening  or  top  thereof 
is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  elbow  of  the  operator  or  operators  at 
work  about  the  same  shall  be  protected  by  a  cover  which  shall  be 
maintained  over  the  same  while  in  use  in  such  manner  as  effectur 
ally  to  prevent  such  operators  or  other  persons  falling  therein  or 
coming  in  contact  with  the  contents  thereof,  except  that  where  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  such  cover  while  any  such  vat  or  pan  is  in 
use,  such  vat  or  pan  shall  be  protected  by  an  adequate  railing 
around  the  same.    Every  hydro-extractor  shall  be  covered  or  other- 
wise properly  guarded  while  in  motion.    Every  saw  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  and  effective  guard.    Every  planer  shall  be 
protected  by  a  substantial  hood  or  covering.    Every  hand-planer  or 
jointer  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  effective  guard.    All 
cogs  and  gearing  shall  be  boxed  or  cased  either  with  metal  or 
wood.    All  belting  within  seven  feet  of  the  floors  shall  be  properly 
guxirded.     All  revolving  shafting  within  seven  feet  of  the  floors 
shall  be  protected  on  its  exposed  surface  by  being  encased  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  effectually  prevent  any  part  of  the  body,  hair  or 
clothing  of  the  operators  or  other  persons  from  coming  in  contact 
with  such  shafting.    All  set-screws,  keys,  bolts  and  all  parts  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface  of  revolving  shafting  shall  be  counter- 
sunk or  provided  with  suitable  covering,  and  machinery  of  every 
description  shall  be  properly  guarded  and  provided  with  proper 
safety  appliances  or  devices.     All  machines,  machinery,  appar- 
atus, furniture  and  fixtures  shall  be  so  placed  and  guarded  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  as  to  be  safe  for  all  persons.     Whenever  any 
danger  exists  which  requires  any  special  care  as  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  clothing  of  the  persons  employed  there- 
abouts, or  which  requires  the  use  of  special  clothing  or  guards, 
the  industrial  board  may  make  rules  and  regulations  prescribing 
what  shall  be  used  or  worn  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
such  danger  and  regulating  the  provision,  maintenance  and  use 
thereof.     No  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safe- 
guard or  safety  appliance  or  device  around  or  attached  to  ma- 
chinery, vats  or  pans,  [while  the  same  are  in  use  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto   or  adjustment 
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thereof,  [and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  promptly 
replacedj  and  any  person  who  removes  or  maJces  ineffective  any 
such  safeguard,  safety  appliance  or  device  for  a  permitted  purpose 
shall  immediately  replace  the  same  when  such  purpose  is  accom- 
plished. It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  of  every  person 
exercising  direction  or  control  over  the  person  who  removes  such 
safeguard,  safety  appliance  or  device,  or  over  any  person  for 
whose  protection  it  is  designed  to  see  that  a  safeguard  or  safety 
appliance  or  device  that  has  been  removed  is  promptly  and  prop- 
erly  replaced.  All  fencing,  safeguards,  safety  appliances  and 
devices  must  he  constantly  maintained  in  proper  condition.  [IfJ 
When  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  a  machine  or 
any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  or  is  not  properly 
guarded  or  is  dangerously  placed,  the  use  thereof  [niayj  shall 
be  prohibited  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  a  notice  to  that 
effect  shall  be  attached  thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  removed 
except  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  department  of  labor, 
nor  until  the  machinery  is  made  safe  and  the  required  safe- 
guards or  safety  appliances  or  devices  are  provided,  and  in  the 
meantime  such  unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery  shall  not  be  used. 
The  industrial  board  may  make  rules  and  regulations  regulating 
the  installation,  position,  operation,  guarding  and  use  of  machines 
and  machinery  in  operation  in  factories,  the  furnishing  and  use 
of  safety  devices  and  safety  appliances  for  machines  and  ma- 
chinery and  of  guards  to  be  worn  upon  the  person,  and  other  cog- 
nate matters,  whenever  it  finds  such  regulations  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  factories. 

2.  All  grinding,  polishing  or  buffing  wheels  used  in  the  course 
of  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  the  baser  metals  shall  be 
equipped  with  proper  hoods  and  pipes  and  such  pipes  shall  be 
connected  to  an  exhaust  fan  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power  to 
remove  all  matter  thrown  off  such  wheels  in  the  course  of  their 
use.  Such  fan  shall  be  kept  running  constantly  while  such  grind- 
ing, polishing  or  buffing  wheels  are  in  operation ;  except  that  in 
the  case  of  wet-grinding  it  is  unnecessary  to  comply  with  this 
provision  unless  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
dustrial board.     All  machinery  creating  dust  or  impurities  shall 
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be  equipped  with  proper  hoods  and  pipes  and  such  pipes  shall  be 
connected  to  an  exhaust  fan  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power  to 
remove  such  dust  or  impurities;  such  fan  shall  be  kept  miming 
constantly  while  such  machinery  is  in  use ;  except  where,  in  case 
of  wood-working  machinery,  the  [commissioner  of  labor,  after 
first  making  and  filing  in  the  public  records  of  his  office  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor,]  industrial  board  shall  decide 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  operatives. 

S.  All  passageways  and  other  portions  of  a  factory,  and  all 
moving  parts  of  machinery  which  are  not  so  guarded  as  to  prevent 
accidents,  where,  on  or  about  which  persons  work  or  pass  or  may 
have  to  work  or  pass  in  emergencies,  shall  be  kept  properly  and 
sufficiently  lighted  during  working  hours,  [When,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  it  is  necessary]  The  [workrooms] 
halls  and  stairs  leading  to  the  workrooms  shall  be  properly  and 
adequately  lighted,  and  [in  cities  of  the  first  class,  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,]  a  proper  and  adequate 
light  shall  be  kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  public 
hallways  near  the  stairs,  upon  the  entrance  floor  and  upon  the 
other  floors  on  every  workday  in  the  year,  from  the  time  when 
the  building  is  open  for  use  in  the  morning  until  the  time  it  is 
closed  in  the  evening,  except  at  times  when  the  influx  of  natural 
light  shall  make  artificial  light  unnecessary.  Such  lights  shall 
be  [independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such  factory]  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  their  reliable  operation  when  through  accident  or 
other  cause  the  regular  factory  lighting  is  extinguished. 

i.  All  workrooms  shall  be  properly  and  adequately  lighteS 
during  working  hours.  Artificial  illuminants  in  every  workroom 
shall  be  installed,  arranged  and  used  so  that  the  light  furnished 
will  at  all  times  be  sufficient  and  adequate  for  the  work  carried  on 
therein,  and  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  strain  on  the  vision  or 
glare  in  the  eyes  of  the  workers.  The  industrial  board  may  mak& 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  adequate  and  sufficient  natural 
and  artificial  lighting  facilities  in  all  factories. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 

25 
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BILL  No.  23. 

Aw  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Elevators  and 
Hoisting  Shafts  in  Factory  Buildings. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Yorle,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  seventy-nine  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  lahor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  79.  [Inclosure  and  operation  of  ej^levators  and  hoistways. 
[Hoisting  shafts;  inspection.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  life  or  limbs  of 
factory  employees,  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such  factory 
where  an  elevator,  hoisting  shafts  or  well-hole  is  used,  shall  cause, 
upon  written  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  labor,  the  same  to 
l)e  properly  and  substantially  inclosed,  secured  or  guarded,  and 
shall  provide  such  proper  traps  or  automatic  doors  so  fastened 
in  or  at  all  elevator  ways,  except  passenger  elevators,  inclosed  on 
all  sides,  as  to  form  a  substantial  surface  when  closed  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  and  close  by  action  of  the  elevator  in  its 
passage  either  ascending  or  descending.  The  commissioner  of 
labor  may  inspect  the  cable,  gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  eleva- 
tors in  factories  and  require  them  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition.J 
1.  Inclosure  of  shafts.  Every  hoistway,  hatchway  or  well-hole 
used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees,  or  for  freight  elevators, 
hoisting  or  other  purpose,  shall  he  protected  on  all  sides  at  each 
floor  including  the  basement,  by  substantial  vertical  inclosures. 
All  openings  in  such  inclosures  shall  he  provided  with  self -closing 
gates  not  less  than  six  feet  high  or  with  properly  constructed 
sliding  doors.  In  the  case  of  elevators  used  for  carrying  passengers 
or  employees,  such  ir^closures  shall  be  flush  with  the  hatchway  and 
shall  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  every  open  side  of  the  car, 
and  on  every  other  side  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  such 
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enclosures  shall  he  free  from  fixed  obstructions  on  every  open 
side  of  the  car.  In  the  case  of  freight  elevators  the  enclosures 
shall  be  flush  with  the  hoistway  on  every  open  side  of  the  car. 
In  place  of  the  inclosures  herein  required  for  freight  elevators, 
every  hatchway  used  for  freight  elevator  purposes  may  he  pro- 
vided with  trap  doors  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  substantial  floor 
surface  when  closed  and  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  by  the 
action  of  the  car  in  its  passage  both  ascending  and  descending; 
provided  that  in  addition  to  such  trap  doors,  the  hatchway  shall 
he  adequately  protected  on  all  sides  at  all  floors,  including  the 
basement,  by  a  substantial  railing  or  other  vertical  inclosure  at 
lea^t  three  feet  in  height. 

2.  Guarding  of  elevators  and  hoistways.  All  counter-weights  of 
every  elevator  shall  be  adequately  protected  by  proper  inclosures 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  run.  The  car  of  all  elevators  used 
for  carrying  passengers  or  employees  shall  be  substantially  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  including  the  top,  and  such  car  shall  at  all 
times  be  properly  lighted,  artificial  illuminants  to  be  provided  and 
used  when  necessary.  The  top  of  every  freight  elevator  car  or 
platform  shall  be  provided  with  a  substantial  grating  or  covering 
for  the  protection  of  the  operator  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  with  reference 
thereto  by  the  industrial  board. 

3.  Elevators  and  hoistways  in  factory  buildings  hereafter 
erected.  The  provisions  of  subdivisions  one  and  two  of  this  sec-" 
Hon  shall  apply  only  to  factory  buildings  heretofore  erected.  In 
all  factory  buildings  hereafter  erected,  every  elevator  and  every 
part  thereof  and  all  machinery  connected  therewith  and  every 
hoistway,  hatchway  and  well-hole  shall  be  so  constructed,  guarded, 
equipped,  maintained  and  operated  as  to  be  safe  for  all  persons 
using  the  same. 

4.  Maintenance  of  elevators  and  hoistways  in  all  factory  build- 
ings. In  every  factory  building  heretofore  erected  or  hereafter 
erected,  all  inclosures,  doors  and  gates  of  hoistways,  hatchways  or 
well-hole,  and  all  elevators  therein  used  for  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers or  employees  or  freight,  and  the  gates  and  doors  thereof 
shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  in  a  safe  condition. 
All  openings  leading  to  elevators  shall  be  kept  well  lighted  at  all 
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times  during  working  hours,  with  artificial  illumination  when 
necessary.  The  cable,  gearing  and  other  apparatus  of  elevators 
used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees  or  freight  shall  be  kept 
in  a  safe  condition. 

5.  Powers  of  industrial  board.  The  industrial  board  shall  have, 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  regulating  the  construction,  guarding, 
equipment,  maintenance  and  operation  of  elevators  and  all  parts 
thereof,  and  all  machinery  connected  therewith  and  hoistways, 
hatchways  and  well-holes,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and 
intention  of  this  section. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  24. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Kelation  to  Protecting  the 
LivES^  Health  and  Safp:ty  of  Employees  in  Dangerous 
Trades. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  ''An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,''  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein,  after  section  ninety-eight,  a  new  section  to  be  section 
ninety-nine,  to  read  as  follows : 

§  99.  Dangerous  trades.  Whenever  the  industrial  board  shall 
find  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  that  any  industry,  trade  or 
occupation  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  therein 
or  the  products  thereof  or  by  reason  of  the  methods  or  processes  or 
machinery  or  apparatus  employed  therein  or  by  reason  of  any 
other  matter  or  thing  connected  with  such  industry,  trade  or  occu- 
pation, contains  such  elements  of  danger  to  the  lives,  health  or 
safety  of  persons  employed  therein  as  to  require  special  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  such  persons  said  board  shall  have  power  to 
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make  such  special  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  guard  against  such  elements  of  danger  by  establishing  require- 
ments as  to  temperature,  humidity,  the  removal  of  dusts,  gases  or 
fumes  and  requiring  licenses  to  be  applied  for  and  issued  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor  as  a  condition  of  carrying  on  any  such 
industry,  trade  or  occupation  and  requiring  medical  inspection 
and  supervision  of  persons  employed  and  applying  for  employ- 
ment and  by  other  appropriate  means. 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


BILL  :N'o.  25. 


An  Act 


To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  Foundries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor,  constituting  chapter 
thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing therein,  after  section  ninety-six,  a  new  section,  to  be  section 
ninety-seven,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  97.  Brass,  iron  and  steel  foundries.  1.  Foundries  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  factories. 

2.  All  entrances  to  foundries  shall  be  so  constructed  and  main- 
tained as  to  minimize  drafts,  and  all  windows  therein  shall  be 
maintained  in  proper  condition  and  repair. 

3.  All  gangways  in  foundries  shall  he  constructed  and  main^ 
tained  of  sufficient  width  to  make  the  use  thereof  by  employees 
reasonably  safe;  during  the  progress  of  casting  such  gangways 
shall  not  be  obstructed  in  any  manner. 

4.  Smoke,  steam  and  gases  generated  in  foundries  shall  be> 
effectively  removed  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  adopted  with  reference  thereto  by  the  indus- 
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jtrial  hoard,  and  whenever  required  hy  the  regulations  of  such 
hoard,  exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  capacity  and  power,  properly 
equipped  with  ducts  and  hoods,  shall  he  provided  and  operated 
to  remove  such  smoke,  steam  and  gases.  The  milling  and  clean- 
ing of  castings,  and  milling  of  cupola  cinders,  shall  he  done  under 
such  conditions  to  he  prescrihed  hy  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  industrial  hoard  as  will  adequately  protect  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  foundries  from  the  dust  arising  during  the  process, 

5.  All  foundries  shall  he  properly  and  thoroughly  lighted  dur- 
ing working  hours  and  in  cold  weather  proper  and  sufficient  heat 
shall  he  provided  and  maintained  therein.  The  use  of  heaters 
discharging  smoke  or  gas  into  workrooms  is  prohihited.  In  all 
foundries  suitahle  provision  shall  he  made  and  maintained  for 
drying  the  working  clothes  of  persons  employed  therein, 

6.  In  every  foundry  in  which  ten  or  more  persons  are  em- 
ployed or  engaged  at  lahor,  there  shall  he  provided  and  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  employees  therein  suitahle  and  convenient 
tvashrooms  of  sufficient  capacity  adequately  equipped  with  hot 
and  cold  water  service;  such  washrooms  shall  he  kept  clean  and 
sanitary  and  shall  he  properly  heated  during  cold  weather.  In 
every  such  foundry  lockers  shall  he  provided  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  employees'  clothing.  In  every  foundry  in  which  more  than 
ten  persons  are  employed  or  engaged  at  lahor  where  water 
closets  or  privy  accommodations  are  permitted  hy  the  commis- 
sioner of  lahor  to  remain  outside  of  the  factory  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  eighty-eight  of  this  chapter,  the  passageway 
leading  from  the  foundry  to  the  said  water-closets  or  privy  accom- 
modations shall  he  so  protected  and  constructed  that  the  em- 
ployees in  passing  thereto  or  therefrom  shall  not  he  exposed  to 
outdoor  atmosphere  and  such  water  closets  or  privy  accommoda- 
tions shall  he  properly  heated  during  cold  weather, 

7.  The  flasks,  molding  machines,  ladles,  cranes  and  apparatus 
for  transporting  molten  metal  in  foundries  shall  he  maintained 
in  proper  condition  and  repair,  and  any  such  tools  or  implements 
that  are  defective  shall  not  he  used  until  properly  repaired.  There 
shall  he  in  every  foundry,  availahle  for  immediate  use,  an  ample 
supply  of  lime  water,  olive  oil,  vaseline,  handages  and  ahsorhent 
cotton,  to  meet  the  needs  of  workmen  in  case  of  hums  or  other 
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accidents;  hut  any  other  equally   efficacious  remedy  for  hurnst 
may  he  suhstituted  for  those  herein  prescrihed, 

%  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  26. 

An  Act 

To  Amend  the  Labor  Law,  in  Relation  to  the  Prohibition 
OF  the  Employment  of  Children  in  the  Operation  of 
Dangerous  Machinery  and  in  Trades,  Occupations  or 
Processes  of  Manufacture  Dangerous  or  Injurious  to 
Their  Health  and  in  Relation  to  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Corerooms  of 
Foundries. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate, 
and  Assemhly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  ninety-three  of  chapter  thirty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "  An  act  relating  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-one  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  as 
amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  seven  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  93.  Prohibited  employment  of  women  and  children.  1.  No 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any  of  the 
following  machines.  Circular  or  band  saws,  woodshapers,  wood- 
jointers,  planers,  sandpaper  or  wood  polishing  macinery;  picker 
machines  or  machines  used  in  picking  wool,  cotton,  hair  or  any 
upholstery  material;  paper  lace  machines;  burnishing  machines 
in  any  tannery  or  leather  manufactory;  job  or  cylinder  printing 
presses  having  motor  power  other  than  foot;  wood-turning  or 
boring  machinery;  drill  presses;  metal  or  paper  cutting  ma- 
chines ;  corner  staying  machines  in  paper  box  factories ;  stamping 
machines  used  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware  manufacturing  or  in 
washer  and  nut  factories;  machines  used  in  making  corrugating 
rolls;  steam  boilers;  dough  brakes  or  cracker  machinery  of  any 
description;  wire  or  iron  straightening  machinery;  rolling  mill 
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machinery;  power  punches  or  shears;  washing,  grinding  or  mix- 
ing machinery;  calendar  rolls  in  rubber  manufacturing;  or  laun- 
dering machinery;  or  in  operating  or  assisting  in  operating  any 
other  machines  or  machinery  which  may  he  found  hy  the  indus- 
trial board  to  he  dangerous  and  specified  as  such  from  time  to 
time  in  rules  and  regulations  adopted  hy  such  hoard. 

2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed 
or  permitted  to  work  at  adjusting  or  assisting  in  adjusting  any 
belt  to  any  machinery,  oiling  or  assisting  in  oiling,  wiping  or 
cleaning  machinery;  or  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any  com- 
position in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used;  or  in 
the  manufacture  or  packing  of  paints,  dry  colors,  or  red  or  white 
lead ;  or  dipping  or  dyeing  [or  packing]  matches ;  or  in  the  manu- 
facture, packing  or  storing  of  powder,  dynamite,  nitroglycerine, 
compounds,  fuses,  or  other  explosives ;  or  in  or  about  any  distil- 
lery, brewery,  or  any  other  establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic 
liquors  are  manufactured,  packed,  wrapped,  or  bottled;  and  no 
female  under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  her  to 
remain  standing  constantly.     No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody  or 
management  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  either  for  freight  or 
passengers.     No  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  care,  custody  or  management 
of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  either  for  freight  or  passengers  run- 
ning at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute.     No  male 
persons  under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  shall  be  permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while 
in  motion.     No  male  child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  nor 
any  female,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  this  state  in 
operating  or  using  any  emery,  tripoli,  rouge,  corundum,  stone, 
carborundum   or  any   abrasive,    or   emery   polishing  or  buffing 
wheel,   where   articles  of  the  baser  metals   or  of  iridium   are 
manufactured. 

S,  In  addition  to  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
division, the  industrial  hoard,  when  as  a  result  of  its  investiga- 
tions it  finds  that  any  particular  trade,  process  of  manufacture, 
or  occupation,  or  particular  method  of  carrying  on  any  trade. 
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process  of  manufacture,  or  occupation,  is  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  the  health  of  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age  employed 
therein,  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  prohibit- 
ing or  regulating  the  employment  of  such  minors  therein, 

4'  ^0  female  shall  he  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any 
brass,  iron  or  steel  foundry,  at  or  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  cores  where  the  oven  in  which  the  cores  are  baked  is  located 
and  is  in  operation  in  the  same  room  or  space  in  which  the  cores 
are  made.  The  erection  of  a  partition  separating  the  oven  from 
the  space  where  the  cores  are  made  shall  not  he  sufficient  unless 
the  said  partition  extends  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
partition  is  so  constructed  and  arranged,  and  any  openings  therein 
so  protected  that  the  gases  and  fumes  from  the  core  oven  will  not 
enter  the  room  or  space  in  which  the  women  are  employed.  The 
industrial  hoard  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
regulating  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance  and  operation 
of  core  rooms  and  the  size  and  weight  of  cores  that  may  he  handled 
by  women,  so  as  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  women  em- 
ployed in  core  rooms, 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  No.  27. 
An  Act 


To  Amend  the  Public  Health  Law,  in  Kelation  to  the  Sale 

OF  Wood  Alcohol. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  forty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  public  health,  consti- 
tuting chapter  forty-five  of  the  consolidated  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  after  section  three  hundred  and 
eighteen-a,  a  new  section,  to  be  section  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen-b,  to  read  as  follows: 

§  318-&.  Sale  of  wood  alcohol.  No  person  shall  sell  any  wood 
alcohol  nor  any  fluid  containing  wood  alcohol  unless  the  bottle. 
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vessel  or  other  container  in  which  the  same  is  sold  or  transported 
shall  hear  a  label  containing  the  following  words  conspicuously 
printed  in  red  ink: 

POISON 

WOOD  ALCOHOL 

Do  not  use  except  where  there  is  sufficient 

ventilation, 

§  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen. 


BILL  ^o,  28. 
An  Act 


To  Continue  the  Commission  Created  by  Chapter  Five  Hun- 
dred AND  Sixty-one  of  the  Laws  of  Nineteen  Hundred 
AND  Eleven,  Entitled  "An  Act  to  Create  a  Commission 
TO  Investigate  the  Conditions  Under  Which  ^^Ianufac- 
ture  is  Carried  on  in  Cities  of  the  First  and  Second 
Class  in  This  State,  and  Making  an  Appropriatioi* 
Therefor,"  and  to  Enlarge  the  Scope  of  the  Investi- 
gation OF  the  Commission  and  Making  an  Appropriation 
Therefor. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  commission  created  by  chapter  five  hundred  and 
sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  "An 
act  to  create  a  commission  to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class  in  this  state,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,"  is 
hereby  continued  with  all  the  powers  conferred  by  said  chapter,  as 
amended  by  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve. 

§  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  it  by 
such  chapter,  as  amended,  the  said  commission  shall  have  power  to 
inquire  into  the  wages  of  labor  in  all  industries  and  employments 
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and  the  conditions  under  which  labor  is  carried  on  throughout 
the  state,  and  into  the  advisability  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of 
wages  or  of  other  legislation  relating  to  the  wages  or  conditions  of 
labor  in  general  or  in  any  industry.  Said  commission  shall  also 
have  power  to  subpoena  and  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  investi- 
gation and  inquiries  hereby  authorized  and  to  take  the  testimony 
of  all  such  witnesses  and  to  examine  all  such  books  and  papers 
in  relation  to  any  matter  which  it  has  power  to  investigate. 

§  3.  The  said  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations,  including  a  revision  of 
the  labor  law,  to  be  prepared  by  the  said  commission  if  deemed 
advisable  by  it,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  February,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

4.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  laws  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eleven,  as  amended,  and  of  this  act,  payable  by 
the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  on  the  order  of  the 
chairman  of  said  commission. 

§  5.   This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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APPENDIX  II 


GENERAL  REPORT 


of  the 


DIRECTOR  OF  INVESTIGATION 


BY 

Geoeob  M.  Price,  M.  D. 


.-(1 J 


New  Yoek  City,  January  1st,  1913. 

Hon.  EoBEET  F.  Wagneb,  Chaieman  New  York  State  Factory 

Investigating  Commission  New  York  City: 
Deab  Sib: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  General  Eeport  of  the 
sanitary  investigation  of  "  existing  conditions  under  which  manu- 
facture IS  carried  on  in  the  cities  of  this  state,  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  operatives." 

The  investigations  were  made  under  my  direction,  pursuant  to 
a^resolution  adopted  by  your  Commission  on  September  11th, 

The  complete  report  consists  of  two  parts;  one,  a  General  Report 
rf  seven  (7)  chapters;  the  other,  a  compilation  of  six  (6)  Special 

The  General  Report  contains  the  following  chapters: 

1.     The  Scope,  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Investigation. 
A  Survey  of  Conditions  under  which  Manufacture  is 

carried  on. 
Night  Work  of  Women. 
The  Chemical  Industry. 
The  Tobacco  Industry. 
The  Printing  Industry. 
Miscellaneous  Report*. 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


The  Special  Reports  are  as  follows : 


I, 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 


£K 


Wood  Alcohol,  by  Professor  Charles  BaskerviUe. 
Commercial  Acids,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna. 
Lead  Works  and  I^ad  Poisoning,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Graham- 
-Roger©. 

The  Canneries  in  New  York  State,  by  Zenas  L.  Potior. 
Manufacturing  in  Tenements,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Watson 
Mercantile  Establishments,  by  Pauline  GoldmarL 
Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Investigation. 


Report  of  the  Director  of  Investigat 


ion 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   SCOPE,    ORGANIZATION  AND   WOKK   OF   THE 

INVESTIGATION. 

Peeliminaby  Work  in  1911 : 

The  work  of  investigation  accomplished  during-  1911  by  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commission  published 
in  1912. 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  was  completed  during  the  investi- 
gation of  1911 ;  it  lasted  less  than  three  months.  This  examina- 
tion comprehended  inspection  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  industrial  establishments  in  New  York  State 
covering  in  extent  New  York  City  and  a  few  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class.  Besides  this  investigation  special  studies  of  fire 
protection,  industrial  poisons  and  home  work  in  tenements  were 
made  to  be  supplemented  later  by  the  more  intensive  inquiries  of 

1.*/  IZ, 

The  investigation  of  1911  embraced  nine  cities,  twenty  indus- 
tries 1,836  industrial  establishments  and  3,001  individual  shops. 
Besides  the  regular  work  of  investigations  and  the  special  in- 
quiries carried  on  by  the  Commission,  a  comprehensive  examin- 
ation of  500  cellar  bakeries  was  made,  and  complemented  by  a 
physical  examination  of  800  bakers. 
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Meat  Packing 

Mineral  Waters 

Women's  Trades: 
Artificial  Flowers  and  Feathers 

Laundries 

Paper  Boxes 

Clothing  (Women's) 

Miscellaneous: 

Corks 

Rag  Sorting 

Textiles 

Human  Hair 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning 

Other  Trades 


208 

100 
M 


417 
.64 
A 
6 
8 
8 
S 
61 


04 

110 

66 

200 


10 
10 
7 
07 
10 
222 


Wage 

earners. 


NlTMBBB  IN   StATB. 


Eatab- 
liahmenta. 


6.660 
2,677 
1.730 


3.021 

1.810 

50 

470 

341 

3.400 

087 

443 


1.891 

7.082 

2.595 

11.582 


fill 
3^1 

1.613 

647 

020 

14.606 


4.428 
3.371 
293  > 


3.978 
240  > 


700 
86* 
6 


WacB 


63.120 
30.019 
14.267 


21.357 
8,670 


7.076 
2.504 


2411 


310 
1.620 

316 
3.083 


82 


1.838 


63.374 


708 
132 

(4) 
25.052 


44.036 


6.110 
1.377 


8.403 
16.631 
11.538 
08.104 


886 


82.007 
2,313 


629.671 


1.003.891 


*  Figures  taken  from  State  Dept.  Labor,  1910. 
'  Includes  ice  cream  factories. 

*  Includes  coffee-grinding  establishmenta. 
Figures  not  given  in  Census  Report. 

*  U.  S.  Census,  1910,  Bulletin  on  Manufacture*,  pp.  54-69. 

The  Continuation  of  the  Investigation  in  1912 : 

By  chapter  21  of  the  Laws  of  1912,  the  New  York  State 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  was  continued  for  another 
year.  Its  field  of  investigation  was  extended  to  all  the  cities  in 
the  state,  and  its  scope  was  broadened  so  as  to  include  mercantile 
establishments. 

With  the  scope  and  field  of  the  work  thus  increased,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  "  complete 
its  labors"  within  the  allotted  year.  The  task  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  several  hundred  industries  and  of  nearly  45,000 
industrial  establishments  is  one  that  could  not  possibly  be 
completed  within  one  year.  The  extent  of  the  field  is  so  wide, 
the  scope  of  industrial  life  is  so  broad,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  labor  is  carried  on  are  so  many  and  various,  that  no  investi- 
gation could  possibly  be  brought  to  an  end  in  so  short  a  time.   The 
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2lit  rl  ,  v^^'*'""'  '""^  *"  ^''^^'^S^*^  the  most  import- 
ant Ills  of  industrial  hfe  in  order  to  be  able  to  recommend  practical 
measures  for  immediate  relief  practical 

takL'\tr;S''  ^^^'^^-'^^'i-  -f  -<l-trial  conditions  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  was  neither  academic  nor  muck-raking 

llnLTl  ^^"^T  '\^^'  ''  ''  ""^''^^^^  ^  Po^iWe  Witt  ti 
indv  il  "  "t:'*'  '''  ''""'  ''  ^"^  ^'^'^'  -d  correspond! 
aescriptions  impossible  in  a  general  inquiiy 

w  t^:;\;:;S'in'^'on  'T''^''"''' ''''' '-"  -'-^'y  "^'- 

of  the  workr  '  """'^  ^"^  ^^""^^"^  ^'^'"'^^ 

First.     General  Sanitary  Investigations. 
Second.     Special  Investigations. 

J'^t^"'  ^^  '^*'"V^'  ''"'^^"'  °^  manufacturing  establishmenta 
and  workers  inspected  in  1912.  "^cuuj 

iZt!%^T  "^  '^''^'  *^  ""^^^  ^  establishments  and  workers 
inspected  during  1911  and  1912.  worsers 


Clothing 

Chemicals,  paiuta  and  iljumiiikiite.' 


Foodstuffs: 
Braadai 


Ca'SdJ."^^^'*^^'^'^^^  Products 

Ice  Cream. '.'..'. 

Mineral  waters. ..'.'. 

Sausaires  and  mMf  V[o-i,':l_* 


SSSffS^^"'"*  t-^'- 


•  ••••• 


•   •  •   •  • 


Furs 

Gloves  (kind  not'slijcifi^)  .*  .* 

Hats  and  caps.  . .  ' 

Laundries.  .  

Ljjther  and  nibber  good.:::::::;::::::;::;;;;;;;.;; 
papej^box«i  and  paper  pi^icts:::;:;;;;:;;;:::;;:;; 

Stone  glass  and  clay :;;;; ; 

Textiles 

Tobacco .  

Woodwork 

Miscellaneous'. '.'.'.'/.[', 


•   •••••• 


NUMBEB   InvBSTIGATBD. 


Wage  earners. 


I6.63g 
3.025 


798 

1.279 

98 

467 

737 

1.543 

3.985 
2.487 
3.195 
676 
6,644 
25.840 
2.941 
2.388 
1.965 
33.660 
12.917 
1,495 
3.192 


JO 


Rochei'ti?N."y!  ^''"'"^^  ^°°  establishment,  which 


125.961 


were  tospected  during  December.  1912, 


■} 
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TABLE  NO.  III. 
NuMBM  or  MwarvcTOHty^j  EsTVBLt<*a>jB>iT?  \so  Worxbfh  lysPiCTBO  ty  1911  4^0^1912 

COMPABBD   WITH   ACTUAL  NuMBKB  OF  EaTABUSHMBNTS  AWD  WoBKBRS  IN  STAT". 


Total  Nttmbbb 
InvEstigatbd. 

Total  Ncmbkb 
in  Statb. 

PbeCbnt.  of 

Total  Ncmbsb 

IN  Stats. 

Eatab- 

lish- 
menta. 

Wage 

earners. 

Eatah- 
liah- 
menta. 

Waca 

aanrna. 

Eatab- 

llah- 

maata. 

r<Wa«a 
aamara. 

Clothing 

341 
127 

459 

69 
17 
84 

73 
27 

04 

253 
33 
32 
67 

124 
41 

130 

02 

348 

19 

132 

28.221 
4.764 

3.819 

3.089 

148 

900 

1,724 
6.767 

1.801 
3.986 
2.478 
3.195 
647 
7.768 
6.644 
25.840 

5.536 

9,047 

1.965 

35.173 

15.594 

1.495 

19.759 

6.066 

3.978 
259  2 
CD 
694 

1 
1 

319 
915 

226* 

1 

132 

1.529» 

1 

1 

316* 

4.426 

I 

798 

3.371 

1 

1 

189.467 

21.357 
k.  9.325 

""(3)* 

8.493 

7.196 

2,3i3 
16.631 

11.538 
63.120 

"82.667 
30.019 

•   ••■•••• 

6.6 

11.6 
26.6 

'iiii 

29.6 
27.6 
14.7 

*"66!7 
8.1 

29.2 
7.9 

7.4 

14.0 

^ruCT  and  chemicaj" '.'. 

'oodstuffs: 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
^  products 

17.» 

Candy 

33.1 

Ice  cream , . 

Mineral  waters 

Sausages  and  meat  pack- 
ing  

Miscellaneous 

Flowers  and  feathers 

Purs 

22.3 
44.3 

Gloves  (kind  not  specified')! '. 
Hats  and  caps 

34.4 

Human  hair 

23.6 

Laundries 

46.6 

Leather  and  rubber  goods. '. '. 
Metal 

Paper  boxes  and  paper  prod- 
ucts  

48.0 

Printing 

14.8 

Stone,  glass  and  day 

Textiles 

■*"42!o 

Tobacco 

Woodwork 

251 
28 

61.0 

Other  trades ... 

335 

»3.176 

189.335 

44.935 

1.003.981 

7.1 

18.8 

*  Not  same  classification. 

-  Include  large  ice  cream  factoriaa. 
3  Figures  not  given  in  Census  Bulletin. 

*  Only  leather  gloves  and  mittens. 

*  Figures  taken  from  State  Department  of  Labor.  1910. 

*  Census  includes  fancv  boxes  also. 

7  To  this  aid  400  establishments  inspected  in  Rochester  December.  1912. 

General  Sanitary  Investigations. 

A  general  sanitary  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  Location  and  Construction  of  Factories. 

(2)  Fire  Dangers. 

(3)  Safeguarding  of  Machinery. 

(4)  Light  and  Illumination. 

(5)  Heat  and  Ventilation. 

(6)  Water  Supply  and  Washing  Service. 

(7)  Toilet  Accommodations. 

(8)  Dressing  and  Lunch  Rooms. 

(9)  General  Cleanliness. 
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The  General  Sanitary  Inspection  was  made  by  a  staff  of  six 
inspectors.  The  itinerary  of  the  inspectors  included  most  of  the 
important  cities  of  the  state.  Besides  the  investigations  made  by 
these  six  inspectors,  a  number  of  establishments  were  examined  by 
special  investigators  and  experts  employed  by  the  Commission. 

Personally,  I  have  made  tours  of  inspection  throughout  the 
state,  including  in  my  investigation  several  typical  establishments 
of  each  important  industry.  Besides  the  number  of  cities  which 
were  visited  by  the  special  investigators  of  wood  alcohol,  lead 
works  and  the  chemical  trades,  forty-five  cities  in  the  state  were 
included  m  our  general  investigation. 

In  some  of  the  cities  the  investigations  were  more  thorough 
and  exhaustive  than  in  others.  The  extent  of  the  investigation 
depended  upon  many  conditions.  In  certain  cities  but  few 
industrial  establishments  were  inspected;  in  others,  quite  a  large 
number.  The  percentage  of  establishments  investigated  rano«d 
from  two  or  three  in  a  city  to  29.2  per  cent  of  the  establishments. 
The  percentage  of  wage  earners  in  these  establishments  varied  from 
6%  to  97.7%  of  the  total  population. 

Table  No.  IV  shows  the  number  of  establishments,  shops  and 
wage  earners  inspected,  compared  with  the  actual  number  of 
establishments  and  wage  earners  in  the  forty-five  cities. 
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Special  Investigations. 

A  number  of  special  inquiries  have  been  conducted  under  my 
direction,  and  a  report  on  these  conditions  is  presented  in  the 
General  Reix)rt  of  the  Director  of  Investigation. 

The  special  investigations  that  were  made  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Night  Work  of  Women. 

(2)  The  Chemical  Industry. 

(3)  The  Tobacco  Industry, 
(i)     The  Printing  Industry. 

The  following  Special  Reports  are  separately  submitted  to  the 
Commission : 

Wood  Alcohol,  by  Professor  Charles  Baskerville. 
Commercial  Acids,  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna. 
Lead  Works  and  Lead  Poisoning,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Graham- 
Rogers. 
The  Canneries  in  New  York  State,  by  Zenas  L.  Potter. 
Manufacturing  in  Tenements,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Watson. 
Mercantile  Establishments,  by  Pauline  Goldmark. 

(1)     Night  Work  of  Women: 

For  some  time  the  night  work  of  women  has  been  the  subject 
of  earnest  discussion  before  legislatures  and  Courts.  The  prohi- 
bition of  night  work  has  been  advocated  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  numerous  legislative  acts  have  been  passed  on  the 
subject.  It  has  been  prohibited  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria-Himgary,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Bulgaria. 

Some  inquires  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  on  the  extent 
of  night  work  industries  throughout  the  state.  One  especially 
conspicuous  instance  of  prolonged  night  work  regularly  conducted 
throughout  the  year  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
state.  It  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  these  women  night  workers  labored, 
and  a  special  investigation  was  made  by  Miss  Grace  Potter  and 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith,  who  have  taken  the  personal  histories  of 
one  himdred  night  workers.  The  report  of  these  individual 
investigations  will  be  found  in  chapter  3. 


I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
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(2)     The  Chermcal  Industry: 

In  the  processes  of  no  other  industry  are  there  so  many  danger- 
ous elements  as  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  In  this  trade 
excessive  dust,  extremely  high  temperature,  and  the  presence  of 
gases,  fumes  and  various  poisons  often  injuriously  affect  the 
workers. 

During  the  investigation  of  1912,  Inspectors  John  Vogt  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Stuart  Owen,  both  competent  chemists, 
inspected  ninety-three  chemical  establishments.  To  these  were 
added  the  forty-nine  plants  which  I  inspected  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  and  Dr.  Frederick  Breithut  during  an 
extended  tour  throughout  the  state. 

Besides  the  sanitary  inspection,  special  investigations  were  made 
of  industrial  accidents  and  the  effect  of  lead  poisoning  in  the 
various  chemical  establishments.  These  investigations  were  made 
by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Grace  Potter.  Mrs.  Oren- 
stein  of  the  Labor  Department  has  also  taken  the  history  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  individual  workers  in  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous branches  of  the  chemical  factories  at  Niagara  Falls,  Xew 
York. 

The  electro-thermal  and  electro-chemical  industries  have  become 
established  in  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  within  the  last  decade 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  cheap  electrical  power,  and  are  carried 
on  in  great  industrial  plants  which  employ  largely  foreign  unskilled 
labor.  In  these  establishments  there  has  been  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  utilization  of  natural  resources,  but  it  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  improved  operating  conditions.  The  evils  of  the 
modern  factory  system  are  nowhere  so  accentuated  as  in  these  huge 
factories  where  extreme  temperatures,  excessive  dust,  industrial 
poisons,  gases  and  fumes  are  daily  undermining  the  health  of 
the  operatives.  A  more  detailed  report  on  these  establishments 
and  on  the  chemical  industry  is  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 

(3)     The  Tobacco  Trade: 

During  1912,  our  inspectors  added  a  considerable  number  of 
establishments  in  the  tobacco  trade  to  those  already  inspected  in 
1911.  Besides  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the  factories  themselves, 
it  was  also  deemed  of  interest  to  make  a  physical  examination  of 
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the  women  workers  in  the  trade.  Six  hundred  workers  in  various 
tobaooo  factories  have  been  physically  examined  by  Dr.  Fanny 
Uembo,  a  competent  woman  physician.  This  is  the  first  medical 
examination  that  has  ever  been  made  of  so  large  a  number  of 
woman  workers  in  factories.  A  report  on  the  sanitary  investiga- 
tion of  tobacco  factories,  with  a  special  report  by  Dr.  Dembo  on  the 
physical  examination  of  the  six  hundred  workers  is  presented  in 
Chapter  V, 

(4)     The  Printing  Trade: 

During  1911,  293  printing  establishments  were  inspected  by 
our  regular  inspectors,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time  no  report  on  thU 
subject  was  presented. 

A  number  of  additional  establishments  have  been  inspected 
during  this  year.  A  special  report  on  the  trade  wiU  be  found  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Spbcial  Reports. 

Several  important  studies  were  made  for  the  Commission  by 
experts  and  Special  Reports  of  these  are  herewith  submitted  as 
follows : 

I.     Wood  Alcohol: 

An  important  study  was  made  for  the  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  wood  alcohol,  or  methjl,  and  its  effect  on  workers.  Within*  the 
last  two  years,  there  have  been  reported  a  number  of  oases  in  which 
blindness  and  death  have  resulted  from  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes 
of  wood  alcohol.  The  manufacture  and  uae  of  wood  alcohol  is 
strictly  regulated  in  a  number  of  states  in  this  country,  and  also 
abroad. 

The  report  of  this  subject  was  made  by  Professor  Charles 
Baskerville  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Professor 
Baskerville  assigned  Dr.  Frederick  Breithut  for  the  work  of  in- 
spection. Dr.  Breithut  and  I  have  visited  throughout  the  state  a 
large  number  of  industrial  establishments  in  which  methyl  is 
manufactured  or  used  in  processes  of  manufacturing. 

n.     Commercial  Acids: 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  many  of  the  commercial  acids  are 
of  special  danger  to  workers  in  certain  industrial  establishments. 
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Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  was  retained  as  Chemical  Counsel  by 
the  Commission  for  the  investigation,  and  his  report  on  this  sub- 
ject 18  presented  to  the  Commission. 

III.     Lead  Works  and  Lead  Poisoning: 

During  1911  a  valuable  study  of  the  lead  worka  in  'New  York 
city  was  made  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Pratt,  whoso  findings  appear  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  current  year,  an  additional  investigation  of  a  large 
number  of  lead  works  and  establishments  where  lead  is  used  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  has  been  made  throughout  the  State 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers.     Dr.  Rogers  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Commission  for  this  work  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  Mr.  John  Williams,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Inspector 
John  Vogt,  al«o  of  the  Department  of  Labor.     This  study  of  lead 
works  is  supplemented  by  a  description  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
^ad  poisoning  which  were  traced  by  our  investigators,  Miss  Grace 
Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith.     The  investigations  of  Dr. 
Bogers  and  Inspector  Vogt  are  embraced  in  a  special  report  to  the 
Commission. 

IV.     The  Canneries  in  New  York  State: 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  conditions  of  the  workere  in  the 
canneries  throughout  the  state  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  with  a  view  to  preventive  and  restrictive  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  claimed  by  various  investigators  that  women  are 
subjected  to  long  hours  of  labor  in  the  canneries;  that  a  large 
number  of  very  small  children  are  employed  therein ;  that  low 
wages  are  paid  and  that  the  general  operating  conditions  during 
^e  rush  season  are  inimical  to  the  health  and  dangerous  to  the 
lives  of  the  workers. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  canneries  were 
exempted  from  the  54-hour  labor  law  for  women. 

In  the  canneries  we  find  the  anomalous  condition  that  certain 
parts  of  the  establishments  are  entirely  exempt  from  legal  re- 
strictions because  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  former  Attorney- 
General,^  they  were  declared  to  be  "  sheds  "  and  not  "  factories." 

As  this  question  of  exemption  for  the  canneries  will  inevitably 
come  up  before  future  legislatures,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
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make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  canneries  and  the  conditions 
of  labor  therein  so  as  to  determine  all  the  facts  in  order  to  suggest 
such  remedial  legislation  as  would  be  just  to  the  employers  while 
effectively  guarding  the  health  and  lives  of  the  employees.  The 
following  questions  were  presented  for  investigation : 

(1)  Are  women  subjected  to  unduly  long  hours  of  labor  in 
canneries  ? 

(2)  Is  the  employment  of  women  for  unusually  long  hours 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  industry  ? 

(3)  Are  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  habitually 
employed  in  the  canneries  for  a  large  part  of  the  day? 

(4)  Is  such  employment  of  children  between  six  and  fourteen 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  industry  ? 

(5)  Should  any  parts  of  the  factory  wherein  work  is  being 
done  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary  labor  laws  because  one  or  all 
of  the  walls  are  open?  In  other  words,  should  the  sheds  be  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  factory  law  ? 

(6)  Should  any  exemption  be  allowed  canneries  where  women 
are  employed  because  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  work  ? 

(7)  What  should  such  exemption  or  exemptions  bet 

The  work  of  investigation  of  the  canneries  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Zenas  L.  Potter,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject  from  previous  investigations.  Mr.  Potter  was  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  nine  investigators,  some  of  whom  were  employed  as 
official  investigators  of  canneries,  while  others  worked  in  the 
canneries  as  employees  in  order  to  verify  certain  statements  made 
by  the  employers.  Much  data  has  been  gathered  from  the  official 
books,  time  records,  etc.,  of  the  employers  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  situation  has  been  made.  A  special  report  on 
the  subject  is  presented  by  Mr.  Potter. 

V.     Manufacturing  Tenements: 

Our  preliminary  examination  during  1911  has  shown  the  vast 
extent  of  the  work  in  tenement  houses,  work  in  which  a  large 
number  of  women  and  many  children  of  very  tender  ages  are 
employed.  The  investigations  during  1912  have  clearly  proved 
that  the  problem  of  home  work  is  concentrated  largely  in  New 
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York  City  and  Brooklyn ;  however,  it  exists  in  two  oi  three  othor 
large  cities. 

The  dangers  of  home  work  are  manifold.  It  is  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  workers  themselves,  it  encourages  the  work  of 
married  women  and  very  young  children,  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  sanitation  of  the  homes,  it  lowers  the  wage  standard  of 
factory  workers,  and  it  also  endangers  the  health  of  the  con- 
sumers by  the  possibility  of  spreading  infection. 

While  the  best  remedy  for  this  industrial  condition  would  be  its 
total  abolition,  by  prohibiting  factories  from  employing  out- 
workers, this  can  hardly  be  accomplished  at  once.  The  best  that 
can  be  recommended  at  present,  is  a  gradual  abolition  of  some 
branches  of  home  work  and  a  strict  regulation  of  tenement  house 
work  by  legislation,  licensing,  inspection  and  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

The  work  of  investigation  of  tenement  house  labor  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Watson,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  this  work.  Miss  Watson  with  a  staff  of  workers  has  made  an 
investigation  throughout  the  state  and  in  New  York  City.  Her 
report  upon  the  subject  is  separately  submitted. 

VI.     Mercantile  Estahlishments: 

The  subject  of  mercantile  establishments  and  their  relation  to 
the  Labor  Department  has  been  included  within  the  scope  of  our 
investigation  by  chapter  21  of  the  Laws  of  1912, 

A  number  of  cities  have  been  visited,  and  an  investigation 
of  mercantile  establishments  has  been  made.  A  special  inquiry 
has  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pauline  Goldmark 
of  the  Consumers  League.  A  special  report  on  this  subject  is 
presented  to  ike  Commission  by  Miss  Goldmark. 

PersonaJI.: 

The  Director  of  the  investigation  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  investigators  who  were  competent, 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 

Experts  Retained  by  the  Commission: 

Professor  Charles  Baskerville  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  engaged  for  tie  purpose  of  making  a  study  of 
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wood  alcohol  and  the  effects  upon  the  workers  of  ite  manufacture 
and  use  in  arts  and  crafts.  How  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
the  work  has  been  accomplisiied  is  shown  in  his  report. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  was  engaged  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  various  commercial  acids  and 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of  those  employed  in  their  use  and 
manufacture,  and  his  report  on  the  subject  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Commission. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  six  hundred  female  tobacco 
workers  was  made  by  Dr.  Eanny  Dembo  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Anna  Aronovich.  The  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Dembo  is 
included  in  Chapter  V  of  the  General  Report 

Dr.  Otto  Glogau,  a  competent  otologist,  has  kindly  volunteered 
to  make  for  the  Commission  a  special  study  of  the  effects  of  noise 
upon  the  ears  of  workers,  and  his  paper  is  included^  in  the  General 
Report  in  chapter  VII. 

The  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Labor: 

To  the  Honorable  John  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
Commission  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  valued  co-operation  in 
assigning  some  of  his  best  inspectors  to  the  work  of  our 
investigation. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers  and  Inspector  John  Vogt  were 
assigned  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  special  study  of  lead 
works  for  the  Commission,  and  they  have  in  this  capacity  visited 
a  large  number  of  establishments  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Orenstein,  a  factory  inspector  for  the  Departs 
ment  of  Labor,  was  assigned  to  us  for  general  inspectorial  service 
by  Honorable  John  Williams.  Her  work  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  her  special  investigations  are  included  in  the  report. 

Inspector  George  Cangialosi  was  assigned  by  Honorable  John 
Williams  for  two  months  work  in  the  tenement  house  investi- 
gation, and  his  work  was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Special  Investigators: 

Mr.  Zenas  L.  Potter's  work  as  Chief  Investigator  of  the  can- 
neries speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Watson  had  charge 
of  the  home  work  investigation. 
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Miss  Grace  Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith  made  special 
investigations  for  the  Commission  in  tracing  lead  poisoning  cases, 
accident  cases  and  individual  histories  in  various  cities  of  New 
York  State.  Their  work  was  very  arduous  and  at  times  fraught 
with  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  however  accomplished  com- 
petently and  skilfully. 

The  work  of  supervising  the  inspectorial  force  in  the  general 
sanitary  investigation  was  done  by  Inspector  John  J.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  an  Inspector  in  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  city  for  over  twenty  years.  His  training  and  exper- 
ience were  such  as  to  make  him  a  highly  valuable  chief  of 
inspectors. 
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wood  aloohol  and  the  effects  upon  tlie  workers  of  its  manufaoture 
and  use  in  arts  and  crafts.  How  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
the  work  has  been  accomplished  is  shown  in  his  report. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  McKenna  was  engaged  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  various  commercial  acids  and 
their  effects  upon  the  health  of  those  employed  in  their  use  and 
manufacture,  and  his  report  on  the  subject  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Commission. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  six  hundred  female  tobacco 
workers  was  made  by  Dr.  Eanny  Dembo  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Anna  Aronovioh.  The  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Dembo  is 
included  in  Chapter  V  of  the  General  Report. 

Dr.  Otto  Glogau,  a  competent  otologist,  has  kindly  volunteered 
to  make  for  the  Commission  a  special  study  of  the  effects  of  noise 
upon  the  ears  of  workers,  and  his  paper  is  included  in  the  General 
Report  in  chapter  VII. 

The  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Labor: 

To  the  Honorable  John  Williams,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
Commission  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  valued  co-operation  in 
assigning  some  of  his  best  inspectors  to  the  work  of  our 
investigation. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Graham-Rogers  and  Inspector  John  Vogt  were 
assigned  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  a  special  study  of  lead 
works  for  the  Commission,  and  they  have  in  this  capacity  visited 
a  large  number  of  establishments  in  the  cities  throughout  the 
state. 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Orenstein,  a  factory  inspector  for  the  Departr 
ment  of  Labor,  was  assigned  to  us  for  general  inspectorial  service 
by  Honorable  John  Williams.  Her  work  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, and  her  special  investigations  are  included  in  the  report. 

Inspector  George  Cangialosi  was  assigned  by  Honorable  John 
Williams  for  two  months  work  in  the  tenement  house  investi- 
gation, and  his  work  was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

Special  Investigators: 

Mr.  Zenas  L.  Potter's  work  as  Chief  Investigator  of  the  can- 
neries speaks  for  itself.  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Watson  had  charge 
of  the  home  work  investigation. 
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Miss  Grace  Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith  made  special 
investigations  for  the  Commission  in  tracing  lead  poisoning  cases, 
accident  c^es  and  individual  histories  in  various  cities  of  New 
York  State.  Their  work  was  very  arduous  and  at  times  fraught 
with  danger  to  themselves.  It  was  however  accomplished  com- 
petently and  skilfully. 

The  work  of  supervising  the  inspectorial  force  in  the  general 
sanitary  investigation  was  done  by  Inspector  John  J.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  an  Inspector  in  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York  city  for  over  twenty  years.  His  training  and  exper- 
ience were  such  as  to  make  him  a  highly  valuable  chief  of 
inspectors. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  MANUFAC- 
TURING IS  CARRIED  ON  IN  THE  STATE. 

I. 

The  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the 
industrial  establishments  throughout  the  state  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  health  of  the 
workers  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  state. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  the  state,  the  con- 
ditions of  work  have  been  found  to  be  excellent,  the  management 
giving  proper  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees, 
and  the  organization  being  model  in  all  respects.  Everything  in 
reason  has  been  done  for  the  workers,  and  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  has  been  maintained. 

Unfortunately,  such  model  establishments  and  such  enlightened 
employers  are  in  the  minority,  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
employers  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  importance  of  improving 
conditions  of  labor.  Investigations  in  a  great  number  of  factories 
throughout  the  state  have  revealed  much  that  is  deplorable.  In 
the  production  of  commodities,  great  economy  must  needs  be 
practiced  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  employers  to  economize  not  only  in  matters  of 
legitimate  expense,  but  also  in  space,  light,  air  and  certain  other 
safeguards  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  workers.  Such  false 
economy  inevitably  injures  the  employer  and  imperils  the  health 
and  lives  of  his  employees.  Workers  exercise  but  little  control, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  over  conditions  of  labor  in 
factories.  The  employer,  alone,  arranges  all  working  conditions 
and  regulates  them  according  to  his  will. 

The  state  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  health  and  lives  of  tlie 
workers.  All  factory  legislation  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  state  regulates  industries  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  workers.  Improvement  of  working  conditions  and  proposals 
for  better  protection  of  the  workers  cannot  be  achieved  without 
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CHAPTER  II 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  MANUFAC- 
TURING IS  CARRIED  ON  IN  THE  STATE. 

I. 

The  conditions  under  which  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the 
industrial  establishments  throughout  the  state  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  health  of  the 
workers  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  state. 

In  many  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  the  state,  the  con- 
ditions of  work  have  been  found  to  be  excellent,  the  management 
giving  proper  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees, 
and  the  organization  being  model  in  all  resi>ects.  Everything  in 
reason  has  been  done  for  the  workers,  and  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency  has  been  maintained. 

Unfortunately,  such  model  establishments  and  such  enlightened 
employers  are  in  the  minority,  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
employers  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  importance  of  improving 
conditions  of  labor.  Investigations  in  a  great  number  of  factories 
throughout  the  state  have  revealed  much  that  is  deplorable.  In 
the  production  of  commodities,  great  economy  must  needs  be 
practiced  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  employers  to  economize  not  only  in  matters  of 
legitimate  expense,  but  also  in  space,  light,  air  and  certain  other 
safeguards  to  the  health  and  lives  of  the  workers.  Such  false 
economy  inevitably  injures  the  employer  and  imperils  the  health 
and  lives  of  his  employees.  Workers  exercise  but  little  control, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  over  conditions  of  labor  in 
factories.  The  employer,  alone,  arranges  all  workin":  conditions 
and  re.oiilates  them  according  to  his  will. 

The  state  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
w^orkers.  All  factory  legislation  is  founded  upon  the  ])rinciple 
that  the  state  regulates  industries  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  workers.  Improvement  of  workimr  conditions  and  proposals 
for  better  protection  of  the  workers  cannot  be  achieved  without 
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a  proper  study  of  these  conditions,  and  without  a  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  best  methods  of  state  protection. 

The  investigations  conducted  during  1911  and  1912  by  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  expressed  the 
will  and  purpose  of  the  Legislature  to  study  working  conditions 
"  to  the  end  that  such  remedial  legislation  might  be  enacted  as 
would  eliminate  peril  to  the  life  and  health  of  operatives  and  other 
occupants  in  existing  or  new  structure,  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  community." 

Industries  Investigated. 

The  general  sanitary  investigation  covered  forty-five  cities  in 
the  state;  eighty-eight  separate  industries  were  represented; 
3,176  separate  industrial  establishments,  and  6,075  shops  in 
which  there  were  found  working  189,335  persons.  The  statistical 
statement  of  the  industries  investigated  may  be  seen  in  Table  V. 

table  no.  v. 


1.  Clotbiag  industry 

2.  Textiles 

3.  Metal  iadustry. . . 

4.  Foods 

5.  Furs 

6.  Che  iiioal  industry 

7.  Tobacco 

8.  Printing 

9.  Miscellaneous. . . . 


Industrial 
establishments. 


341 
132 
130 
729 
253 
127 
251 
348 
865 


» 3.176 


Shops. 


523 
490 
415 

1,123 
284 
344 
472 
523 

1.901 


6.075 


Wage -earners. 


28,221 

35,173 

25,840 

15,447 

3,985 

4.764 

15.594 

9.047 

51.264 


189,335 


*This  does  not  include  the    400  establishments   inspected    during   December,    1912, 
Rocheuter,  N.  Y. 
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Extended  reports  of  the  investigations  in  the  chemical,  tobacco 
and  printing  trades  will  be  found  in  chapters  4,  5  and  6,  respec- 
tively. In  the  following  pages,  only  the  general  sanitary  features 
of  the  investigation  will  be  given,  as  they  relate  to  the  clothing, 
the  textile,  the  metal,  the  food  and  the  fur  industries  and  the 
general  sanitary  condition  in  other  industries. 

1.     The  Clothing  Industry: 

The  clothing  industry  is  the  most  important  industry  in  l^ew 
Yo'rk  State,  and  New  York  State  is  the  most  important  clothing 
center  in  the  United  States.     According  to  the  thirteenth  U.  S. 
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census,  there  are  11,058  establishments  manufacturing  clothing 
in  the  United  States,  with  394,269  employees.  Of  these,  over 
one-half  of  the  establishments  —  6,066  (54.8%),  with  189,467 
employees  (48.1%),  are  in  New  York  State.  Clothing  manu- 
facture is  centered  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  clothing  establishments  in 
the  state  belong  to  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  in  New 
York  City,  where  nearly  1,900  cloak  and  suit  shops  are  located, 
employing  over  51,000  persons. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cloak  and  suit  shops  in  New  York 
City  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  The  work 
of  the  Board  haa  been  more  fully  described  in  testimony  given  at 
the  Public  Hearings  of  the  Commission. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  men^s  clothing  shops  are  not  first 
class,  although  they  compare  favorably  with  certain  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  some  very  large  clothing  factories  in  New  York 
city  and  Rochester  which  are  model  in  every  respect,  and  in  which 
full  protection  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  largest 
number  of  clothing  shops,  however,  are  located  in  loft  buildings, 
with  defective  fire-protection,  light  and  ventilation.  In  these 
shops  cleanliness  is  often  considered  unnecessary.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  work  on  men's  clothing  is  given  out  into  the  tene- 
ment houses  where  it  is  done  under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions 
and  environments. 

Of  the  341  clothing  establishments  inspected,  74.8%  were 
located  in  loft  buildings,  6.1%  in  converted  tenements,  and 
only  19.1%  in  special  factories.  Inadequate  light  was  found  in 
28.7%  of  the  shops;  mechanical  ventilation  in  only  10.3%.  The 
inspectors  reported  cleanliness  to  be  "poor"  in  26.8%  of  the 
shops  and  in  13.2%,  "  very  poor." 

Over  eighty  clothing  establishments  were  inspected  in  Rochester. 
Two  establishments  were  found  in  perfect  sanitary  condition. 
Some  defects  were  found  in  many  of  the  other  establishments.  On 
the  whole,  sanitary  conditions  of  the  clothing  plants  in  Rochester 
were  fair. 

2.     Textile  Mills: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  textile  mills  have  been  inspected 
throughout  the  state.     Most  of  these  were  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
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census,  there  are  11,058  establishments  manufacturing  clothing 
in  the  United  States,  with  394,269  employees.  Of  these,  over 
one-half  of  the  establishments  —  6,066  (54.8%),  with  189,467 
employees  (48.1%),  are  in  New  York  State.  Clothing  manu- 
facture is  centered  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  clothing  establishments  in 
the  state  belong  to  the  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  industry  in  New 
York  City,  where  nearly  1,900  cloak  and  suit  shops  are  located, 
employing  over  51,000  persons. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cloak  and  suit  shops  in  New  York 
City  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control.  The  work 
of  the  Board  has  been  more  fully  described  in  testimony  given  at 
the  Public  Hearings  of  the  Commission. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  men's  clothing  shops  are  not  first 
class,  although  they  compare  favorably  with  certain  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  some  very  large  clothing  factories  in  New  York 
city  and  Rochester  which  are  model  in  every  respect,  and  in  which 
full  protection  is  given  to  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  largest 
number  of  clothing  shops,  however,  are  located  in  loft  buildings, 
with  defective  fire-protection,  light  and  ventilation.  In  these 
shops  cleanliness  is  often  considered  unnecessary.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  work  on  men's  clothing  is  given  out  into  the  tene- 
ment houses  where  it  is  done  under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions 
and  environments. 

Of  the  341  clothing  establishments  inspected,  74.8%  were 
located  in  loft  buildings,  6.1%  in  converted  tenements,  and 
only  19.1%  in  special  factories.  Inadequate  light  was  foimd  in 
28.7%  of  the  shops;  mechanical  ventilation  in  only  10.3%.  The 
inspectors  reported  cleanliness  to  be  "poor"  in  26.8%  of  the 
shops  and  in  13.2%,  "  very  poor." 

Over  eighty  clothing  establishments  were  inspected  in  Rochester. 
Two  establishments  were  found  in  perfect  sanitary  condition. 
Some  defects  were  found  in  many  of  the  other  establishments.  On 
the  whole,  sanitary  conditions  of  the  clothing  plants  in  Rochester 
were  fair. 

2.     Textile  Mills: 

One  hundred  and  thirfv-two  textile  mills  have  been  inspected 
throughout  the  state.     Most  of  these  were  cotton  and  wool  manu- 
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factories  located  in  tlie  cities  of  central  New  York.  A  number 
of  shoddy  and  other  mills  were  included.  The  buildings  in 
which  the  textiles  are  manufactured  are  usually  of  so-called 
"  mill  "  construction.  The  construction  is  excellent  as  far  as  fire 
protection  is  concerned,  and  many  of  these  mills  belong  to  the 
New  England  Underwriters'  Association. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  machinery  in  mills  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  It  is  not  uniform.  Here  and  there  the  fly-wheels  and 
transmission  parts  are  properly  guarded,  and  in  the  next  aisle 
will  stand  a  machine  entirely  devoid  of  any  safeguards.  The 
aisles  between  machines  are  very  narrow.  The  light  is  dim  in 
many  places,  especially  towards  the  center  of  the  room.  Artificial 
light  is  often  used  during  the  day.  The  temperature  is  very  high. 
The  windows  are  kept  closed,  and  the  air  conditions  are  bad.  The 
humidity  is  excessive,  owing  to  the  artificial  humidification  of  the 
air  needed  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  product.  The  floors 
are  slippery.  The  girls  in  spinning  rooms  have  a  number  of 
spinners  to  attend,  and  are  generally  "  speeded  up."  The  men 
attending  the  "  mules  "  are  often  barefooted  and  scantily  clothed. 
Few  of  the  textile  mills  are  provided  mth  mechanical  ventilation. 
The  carding  and  preparing  rooms  are  extremely  dusty;  the  air  is 
thick  with  dust  and  every  employee  is  covered  with  it.  The  noise 
in  all  textile  mills  is  very  great. 

The  sanitary  conveniences  found  in  most  of  the  textile  mills  are 
of  a  very  crude  type.  Washing  facilities  are  inadequate.  Lunch 
rooms  were  found  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  places,  lunch  being 
usually  eaten  within  the  factory.  Seats  for  women  are  seldom 
provided,  and  when  found  are  backless.  No  model  textile  mill 
has  been  discovered  in  the  state,  although  there  is  hardly  another 
industry  which  does  not  count  a  considerable  number  of  model 
establishments. 

8.     Metal  Trade: 

One  hundred  and  thirty  establishments  in  this  group,  with  415 
shops,  employing  25,840  persons,  were  investigated.  Some  very 
fine  modem  shops  were  found  in  the  trade.  These  were  model  in 
all  respects,  and  prove  the  possibility  and  feasibility  of  perfect 
sanitary  conditions  in  metal  working  plants. 
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The  evils  found  in  tlie  majority  of  the  metal  shops  are  the 
following:  unguarded  machinery,  lack  of  forced  ventilation,  and 
inadequate  washing  and  toilet  accommodations.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  metal  shop  where  all  the  machinery  is  properly  guarded; 
consequently  the  accident  list  is  very  long.  There  is  much  dust  in 
buffing,  grinding,  and  polishing,  yet  there  are  comparatively  few 
shops  where  there  is  a  suction  system  for  the  removal  of  dust. 
Sand-blasting  is  still  done  in  closed  bins  or  basements,  by  ancient 
and  crude  methods,  without  any  other  protection  to  the  workers 
than  a  cloth  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  fumes  from  pouring- 
molds  are  allowed  to  disseminate  in  the  air  of  shops,  fume  vents 
being  found  in  but  few  plants.  Temperatures  are  often  very 
high,  especially  near  the  furnaces. 

Women  were  found  working  in  the  core  rooms  in  several 
foundries.  The  core  rooms  were  not  separated  from  the  core 
ovens,  and  the  heat  and  dust  therein  were  excessive. 

Hot  water  was  provided  in  but  few  of  the  wash-basins,  which 
were  generally  of  a  very  old,  crude  type  and  located  in  many 
plants  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  workers.  In  some 
shops  the  only  means  provided  for  washing  was  an  old  barrel  filled 
with  dirty  water. 

Separate  lunch  rooms  were  found  in  but  four  establishments. 
The  toilet  accommodations  were  in  many  cases  found  outside 
the  shops,  located  at  some  distance  from  the  building.  The 
workers,  in  .an  over-heated  and  perspiring  state,  are  compelled 
to  cross  this  distance  in  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

4.     Foodstuffs: 

Of  the  726  establishments  and  1,120  separate  shops  inspected, 
593  were  found  in  cellars  and  basements.  Most  of  the  estab- 
lishments (75.4%)  where  foods  are  manufactured  were  located 
in  tenement  houses  and  converted  dwellings. 

A  report  on  the  conditions  of  bakeries  in  New  York  City,  was 
made  in  1912.  Conditions  in  the  'bakeries  have  improved  very 
little,  nor  will  there  ever  be  substantial  improvement  as  long  as 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  underground.  A  number  of  food 
factories  besides  bakeries,  notably  confectioneries,  ice  cream 
factories,  delicatessen  and  other  meat  manufactories  were  found 
in  cellars. 
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The  evils  found  in  tJie  majority  of  the  metal  shops  are  the 
following:  unguarded  machinery,  lack  of  forced  ventilation,  and 
inadequate  washing  and  toilet  accommodations.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  metal  shop  where  all  the  machinery  is  properly  guarded ; 
consequently  the  accident  list  is  very  long.  There  is  much  dust  in 
bufiing,  grinding,  and  polishing,  yet  there  are  comparatively  few 
shops  where  there  is  a  suction  system  for  the  removal  of  dust. 
Sand-blasting  is  still  done  in  closed  bins  or  basements,  by  ancient 
and  crude  methods,  without  any  other  protection  to  the  workers 
than  a  cloth  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  fumes  from  pouring- 
molds  are  allowed  to  disseminate  in  the  air  of  shops,  fume  vents 
being  found  in  but  few  plants.  Temperatures  are  often  very 
high,  especially  near  the  furnaces. 

Women  were  found  working  in  the  core  rooms  in  several 
foundries.  The  core  rooms  were  not  separated  from  the  core 
ovens,  and  the  heat  and  dust  therein  were  excessive. 

Hot  water  was  provided  in  but  few  of  the  wash-basins,  which 
were  generally  of  a  very  old,  crude  type  and  located  in  many 
plants  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  workers.  In  some 
shops  the  only  means  provided  for  washing  was  an  old  barrel  filled 
with  dirty  water. 

Separate  lunch  rooms  were  found  in  but  four  establishments. 
The  toilet  accommodations  were  in  many  cases  found  outside 
the  shops,  located  at  some  distance  from  the  building.  The 
workers,  in  an  over-heated  and  perspiring  state,  are  compelled 
to  cross  this  distance  in  cold  and  inclement  weather. 

4.     Foodstuffs: 

Of  \he  726  establishments  and  1,120  separate  shops  inspected, 
593  were  found  in  cellars  and  basements.  Most  of  the  estab- 
lishments (75.4%)  wihere  foods  are  manufactured  were  located 
in  tenement  houses  and  converted  dwellings. 

A  report  on  the  conditions  of  bakeries  in  New  York  City,  was 
made  in  1912.  Conditions  in  the  bakeries  have  improved  very 
little,  nor  will  there  ever  be  substantial  improvement  as  long  as 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  underground.  A  number  of  food 
factories  besides  bakeries,  notably  confectioneries,  ice  cream 
factoricxS,  delicatessen  and  other  meat  manufactories  were  found 
in  cellars. 
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In  75%  of  the  food  shops  inspected,  the  investigators  reported 
cleanliness  to  be  "poor"  and  "very  poor;  "  and  in  60.7%,  the 
light  was  inadequate. 

Windows  and  doors,  properly  screened,  were  found  in  com- 
paratively few  of  the  food-cellars,  with  the  result  that  ilies  are 
thick  in  those  places.  This  condition  was  noticed  even  in  the 
better  class  of  establishments  built  above  ground.  In  a  very 
large  cheese  and  dairy-products  factory  in  the  middle  of  the 
state  which  I  inspected  during  the  summer,  I  found  all  the  cheese 
exposed  on  tables,  and  literally  covered  with  flies.  The  super- 
intendent who  accompanied  me  in  my  inspection  did  not  see  any- 
thing improper  in  this  condition  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  it. 

The  remedies  recommended  in  my  former  report  on  bakeries 
are  again  urged  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  manufacture  of  our  food-stuffs  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and 
preventing  such  manufacture  from  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
public  and  to  the  workers. 

5.     Fur  Shops: 

Our  inspectors  visited  253  establishments  in  New  York  City 
with  284  separate  shops.  Most  of  the  fur  shops  do  work  on  a 
small  scale,  employing  from  three  to  ten  persons.  There  are  but 
very  few  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  workers  are  to  be  found. 
The  majority  of  the  fur  shops  are  located  either  in  the  cheaper 
loft  buildings  of  older  construction,  or  in  converted  tenement  and 
dwelling  houses. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  most  of  the  fur  shops  are  deplorable. 
The  ventilation  is  very  bad,  the  windows  as  a  rule  being  kept 
tightly  closed,  and  no  mechanical  means  of  ventilation  provided. 
The  temperatures  are  high.  The  cleanliness  of  these  places 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

There  are  special  dangers  to  the  workers  in  this  trade  from  the 

fine  dust  and  particles  of  fur  flying  in  the  air.     Furriers  often 

suffer   from    asthma    (furrier's    asthma),    and    from    a   catarrh 

(rhinitis),  affecting  the  nose  and  upper  air  passages.    A  physical 

examination  of  a  limited  number  of  fur  workers  was  made  in  1911. 
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Table  No.  VI  shows  the  physical  condition  of  the  eighty-three 
furriers  examined  in  1911. 

TABLE  NO.  VI. 
Phtwcal  CoKPrnoN  of  th»  Eiohtt-thiu:»  FuBBiKaa  Examinkd. 


Total  number  of  furriers  examined . . 

Number  with  one  or  more  diseases  noted  beJow.  ..'.'.*.*.' 


Number.        Per  Cent. 


Phthisis 

Rheumatism . 

Nose 

Heart 

Bronchitis. . . . 

Asthma 

Pharj^-nx 

Tonsilitis  .... 
Skin. 


•  •  •  •  • 


All  others. 


88 

0 

74 


Total  number  of  cases . 


Ages — 16  years  to  44  years. 
45  years  and  over. . . 

Sex — Males 

Females , , 

Length  of  time  in  trade: 

1  year  to  5  years 

6  years  and  over '. 


5 

8 
42 

6 
26 
11 
13 

8 
21 
12 


100.0 

10.8 
89.2 


143 


81 
2 

78 
5 

43 
40 


l6.0 
7.2 
60.6 
6.0 
30.1 
13.3 
15.7 
13.6 
25.3 
14.4 


Of  the  eighty-three  examined,  one  was  American  bom. 


97.6 
2.4 

94.0 
6.0 

51.8 

48.2 


While  the  number  examined  is  insufficient  for  general  conclu- 
sions^ the  result  confirms  former  investigations  made  by  others, 
and  justifies  the  statement  that  this  is  a  dangerous  trade. 

i:n^dustrial  conditions. 

Conditions  Which  Were  Not  Investigated. 

No  special  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Commission  as  to  certain 
economic  conditions  of  industry,  such  as  unemployment,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  Sunday  work,  continuous  work,  safeguarding  of 
machinery,  accidents,  etc. 

The  subjects  of  unemployment,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are 
Tegularly  inquired  into  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Our  investi- 
gators made  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
hours  of  labor,  but  this  data  was  not  sufficient  nor  extensive 
enough  to  be  recorded.  In  the  Cannery,  Mercantile  and  Home- 
work Investigations,  however,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  has  been  made. 

There  was  no  general  investigation  of  continuous  work,  night 
shifts  and  Sunday  work,  except  as  noted  in  the  various  special 
industries,  and  in  the  special  reports  on  Night  Work  of  Women. 
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Table  No.  VI  shows  the  physical  condition  of  the  eighty-three 
furriers  examined  in  1911. 

TABLE  NO.  VI. 
Physical  Condition  or  th»  Eightt-thmb  Furriers  Examined. 


Total  number  of  furriers  examined .  . 

Number  in  normal  condition.  ».  e.,  free  from  ' any  disease'  or*  de- 
formity noted  below ■»%»«»«»  vt   uo- 

Number  with  one  or  more  diseases  noted  below  .* ."  .* .' .' ." .' .' .' .' ." ."  .* .' .' .' 

Phthisis,    ... 

Rheumatism 

Nose 

Heart 

Bronchitis, 

Asthma 

Pharynx 

Tonsilitis 

Skin 

All  others 

Total  number  of  cases 

AoM — 16  years  to  44  years 
45  years  and  over 

Sex — Males 

Females 
Length  of  time  in  trade. 
1  year  to  5  years 
6  years  and  over 


Number.    ,     Per  Cent. 


Of  the  eighty-th:  ee  examined,  one  was  American  born 


While  the  number  examined  is  insufficient  for  general  conclu- 
sions, the  result  confirms  former  investigations  made  by  others, 
and  justifies  the  statement  that  this  is  a  dangerous  trade. 

IXDUSTKIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  Which  Were  Not  Investigated. 

No  special  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Commission  as  to  certain 
economic  conditions  of  industry,  such  as  unemployment,  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  Sunday  work,  continuous  work,  safeguarding  of 
machinery,  accidents^  etc. 

The  subjects  of  unemployment,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  are 
regularly  inquired  into  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Our  investi- 
gators made  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
hours  of  labor,  but  this  data  was  not  sufficient  nor  extensive 
enough  to  be  recorded.  In  the  Cannery,  Mercantile  and  Home- 
work Investigations,  however,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  has  been  made. 

There  was  no  general  investigation  of  continuous  work,  night 
shifts  and  Sunday  work,  except  as  noted  in  the  various  special 
industries,  and  in  the  special  reports  on  Night  Work  of  Women. 
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Tlie  investigation  of  tlie  causes  of  accidents,  and  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  machinery  was  a  subject  of  special  inquiry  by 
the  Wainwright  Commission,  and  was  not  directly  investigated  by 

this  Commission.  •  i  r.  -ij 

The  investigation  of  fire  protection  in  loft  and  special  build- 
ings has  been  carried  on  by  special  experts,  not  under  my  direc- 
tion, and  is  separately  reported. 

An  inquiry  into  certain  trades  where  excessive  dust,  gases, 
fumes  and  industrial  poisons  abound  was  made  and  special  reports 
have  been  written  on  these  conditions. 

Conditions  Investigated. 
In  our  general  sanitary  investigation,    special   attention  waa 
given  the  following  subjects: 

(A)  Factory  Location  and  Construction. 

(B)  Light  and  Illumination. 

(C)  Ventilation. 

(D)  Washing  Facilities. 

(E)  Lunch  Rooms. 

(F)  Toilet  Accommodations. 

(G)  Sanitary  Care  and  Comforts. 

(A)     Location  and  Construction  of  Factories: 

The  location  of  a  factory  and  its  construction  and  general 
character  are  all  of  great  importance  to  the  employers,  to  the 
workers  and  to  the  general  public  of  the  city  where  the  factory 
is  located.  There  is  at  present  little  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  location  and  construction  of  industrial  establishments.  Factory 
location  is  not  under  state  or  municipal  supervision. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  factories:  first,  those  located 
in  lofts:  and  second,  those  located  in  special  factory  buildings. 
The  first  class  predominates  in  New  York  city,  largely  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan;  the  other  class  predominates  outside  of 

New  York  city. 

The  following  industries  are  largely  located  in  lofts : 

Clothing '^^•8  percent. 

Furs 58.9  per  cent. 

Printing 57.5  per  cent. 
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Paper  boxes  and  paper  ba^s.  .  .40 

Tobacco ^^'^  P^^'*  cent. 

I^lowers  and  feathers ^^'^  P^""  "^""^ 

rp,      .  ,,      .  52.0  per  cent. 
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The  problem  of  the  loft  buildings  is  one  peculiar  to  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  in  New  York  City.  Here  during  the  last 
decade,  within  a  mile  north  and  south  of  Twenty-third  street, 
there  has  been  constructed  a  very  large  number  of  ten  to  twenty- 
story  buildings.  These  buildings  house  various  industrial  estab- 
lishments, chiefly  those  belonging  to  the  garment  trade.^  The 
industrial  congestion  resulting  from  the  erection  of  these  "  lofts  " 
in  the  middle  of  Manhattan  Island  is  the  cause  of  defective  fire 
protection  and  insufficient  provision  for  the  sanitary  care  and 
comfort  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  who 
must  be  crowded  in  the  narrow  structures. 

The  proper  lighting  of  such  buildings  presents  very  gi-eat 
difficulties,  as  also  their  ventilation.  The  sanitary  necessities  for 
the  employees  in  the  loft  buildings  and  shops  are  inadequate  for 
the  reason  that  the  builders  of  the  loft  structures  do  not  know  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  destined  to  work  in  the  individual 
shops  thereof.  The  conditions,  therefore,  under  which  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  in  the  loft  buildings  of  Manhattan  Island 
differ  considerably  from  those  which  exist  in  the  special  factory 
buildings  throughout  the  state. 

In  many  loft  buildings  of  modern  construction,  the  conditions 
as  to  light,  ventilation  and  sanitation  are  adequate,  but  the  fire 
hazard  is  especially  grave,  whereas  in  the  majority  of  factory 
buildings  of  early  construction  throughout  the  state,  there  are 
practically  no  modem  conveniences,  but  the  fire  hazard  is  com- 
paratively negligible. 

Of  the  many  remedies  proposed  for  the  cure  of  the  existent 

evils  in  loft  industries,  the  most  important  are: 

(1)  The  limitation  of  the  occupancy  according  to  the  character 
and  number  of  building  exits. 

(2)  The  installation  of  mechanical  ventilating  plants. 

(3)  A  licensing  system  for  all  establishments  located  in  such 

buildings. 

A  decentralization  of  the  loft  zone  by  a  restriction  of  the  height 
of  buildings,  and  a  limitation  of  their  occupancy  for  industrial 

purposes  is  also  advised. 

The  construction  of  special  factory  buildings  throughout  the 
state  differs  very  largely.     There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
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factories,  from  the  ancient  ramshackle,  "  lean-to  "  frame  to  the 
splendid,  modern  high-class,  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  But 
whether  ramshackle,  "  lean-to  "  or  modem  concrete  structures,  the 
construction  is  at  present  under  no  supervision  by  the  state.  The 
architects  who  make  the  plans  for  the  buildings,  give  but  little 
consideration,  as  a  rule,  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers. 

I  have  but  recently  inspected  a  newly  constructed  building 
intended  for  the  extension  of  a  large  chemical  plant  in  Brooklyn. 
In  this  plant  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  provision  for  wash- 
ing facilities  and  toilets.  The  foreman  told  me  that  they  did  not 
think  these  were  necessary  in  the  new  buildings,  as  the  old  ones 
were  equipped  with  them. 

I  should  reconmiend  that  the  State  Department  of  Labor  have 
supervision  of  plans  for  factory  construction  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  fire  protection,  light,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary 
conditions;  and  that  all  such  plans  for  new  buildings  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  in  order  to  ensure 
proper  sanitation  in  new  factory  buildings. 

A  number  of  industrial  establishments  are  located  under-ground, 
in  cellars  and  basements.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
matter  in  my  report  on  "  Bakeries  and  Bakers  "  published  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Commission.  The  inspectors  found  a 
number  of  establishments  located  in  cellars  and  in  basements ;  food 
products  were  manufactured  or  sold  in  the  majority  of  such  estab- 
lishments. As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  cellars  and  basements 
are  unfit  for  use  as  industrial  establishments,  and  should  be 
eliminated  from  industry. 

In  a  number  of  countries  abroad,  factory  construction  is  in 
certain  particulars  under  government  control. 

In  Germany,  the  points  which  are  under  regulation  by  the 
Berlin  Building  Police  are  the  following:  size  of  lot;  size  of 
building ;  character  of  industry  for  which  a  building  is  constructed ; 
distance  from  other  factories ;  ratio  of  window  space ;  fire  protec- 
tion ;  light  and  ventilation. 

The  space  is  regulated  according  to  the  zone  of  location.  The 
maximum  of  height  is  fixed.  A  fire  wall  must  be  provided  for 
every  forty  meters  of  floor  length.  In  Braunschweig  only  75% 
of  the  lot  may  be  built  upon. 
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factories,  from  the  ancient  ramshackle,  ''  lean-to  ^'  frame  to  the 
splendid,  modern  high-class,  reinforced  concrete  buildings.  But 
whether  ramshackle,  ''  lean-to  "  or  modem  concrete  structures,  the 
construction  is  at  present  under  no  supervision  by  the  state.  The 
architects  who  make  the  plans  for  the  buildings,  give  but  little 
consideration,  as  a  rule,  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers. 

I  have  but  recently  inspected  a  newly  constructed  building 
intended  for  the  extension  of  a  large  chemical  plant  in  Brooklyn. 
In  this  plant  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  provision  for  wash- 
ing facilities  and  toilets.  The  foreman  told  me  that  they  did  not 
think  these  were  necessary  in  the  new  buildings,  as  the  old  ones 
were  equipped  with  them. 

I  should  recommend  that  the  State  Department  of  Labor  have 
supervision  of  plans  for  factory  construction  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  fire  protection,  light,  ventilation  and  other  sanitary 
conditions;  and  that  all  such  plans  for  new  buildings  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  in  order  to  ensure 
proper  sanitation  in  new  factory  buildings. 

A  number  of  industrial  establishments  are  located  under-ground, 
in  cellars  and  basements.  Attention  has  been  dra^vn  to  this 
matter  in  my  report  on  ^^  Bakeries  and  Bakers  "  published  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Commission.  The  inspectors  found  a 
number  of  establishments  located  in  cellars  and  in  basements ;  food 
products  were  manufactured  or  sold  in  the  majority  of  such  estab- 
lishments. As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  cellars  and  basements 
are  unfit  for  use  as  industrial  establishments,  and  should  be 
eliminated  from  industry. 

In  a  number  of  countries  abroad,  factory  construction  is  in 
certain  particulars  under  government  control. 

In  Germany,  the  points  which  are  imder  regulation  by  the 
Berlin  Building  Police  are  the  following:  size  of  lot;  size  of 
building;  character  of  industry  for  which  a  building  is  constructed ; 
distance  from  other  factories;  ratio  of  window  space;  fire  protec- 
tion ;  light  and  ventilation. 

The  space  is  regulated  according  to  the  zone  of  location.  The 
maximum  of  height  is  fixed.  A  fire  wall  must  be  provided  for 
every  forty  meters  of  floor  length.  In  Braunschweig  only  75% 
of  the  lot  may  be  built  upon. 
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In  Switzerland  cellars  cannot  be  used  for  workshops  except  by 
apecial  licenses.  Height  and  cubic  air  space  of  workshops  are 
definitely  provided  for.  Windows  must  be  at  least  1.8  meters  in 
height,  and  the  distance  from  the  floor  cannot  be  more  than 
thirty  cm. 

In  France  all  plans  for  building  construction  in  the  dangerous 
trades  must  be  submitted  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  building  is  to  be  erected. 

(B)     Light  and  Illumination. 

The  lack  of  proper  lighting  in  our  industrial  establishments  has 
been  recognized  as  a  serious  evil  by  sanitarians,  efficiency  engineers 
and  factory  inspectors.  The  lack  of  proper  lighting  in  American 
factories  has  been  commented  upon  by  many  foreign  travelers. 
Arthur  Shad  well  in  his  book  on  "  Industrial  Efficiency  "  (page  3) 
says:  "In  the  United  States  I  have  seen  so  many  mills  and 
other  works  miserably  lighted,"  and  again:  "A  bad  light  is  the 
most  conspicuous  and  general  defect  of  American  factory 
premises."  He  claims  that  Germany  and  England  are  vastly  more 
advanced  in  this  respect  than  America. 

The  full  importance  of  adequate  and  proper  light  in  factories 
has  been  recognized  in  the  legislative  enactments  abroad  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  although  here  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  very  general. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  inadequate  lighting  of  industrial 
establishments  affects  not  only  the  eyesight  and  general  health  of 
the  employees,  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  but  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  number  and  the  frequency  of  accidents.  There  are, 
however,  as  yet,  no  scientific  standards  to  determine  what 
"  adequate,"  "  sufficient  "  and  "  proper  "  lighting  of  factories 
should  be. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  of 
the  proper  lighting  of  factories.  Some  of  these  are:  location  of 
building,  height,  surrounding  buildings,  size  of  workrooms,  size 
and  placing  of  windows,  ratio  of  window  space  to  wall  space, 
kind  of  glass  surface,  color  of  wall,  ceiling  and  floor  surfaces, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  demands  of  the  proper  lighting  of  industrial  establish- 
ments must  be  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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My  own  impression  after  a  visit  to  several  hundred  establish- 
ments throughout  the  state,  is  that  very  little  attention  is  paid 
to  th.8  matter  by  employers  and  builders,  and  that  a  large  number 
ot  industrial  establishments  use  artificial  light  during  davtime 
because  of  inadequate  provision  for  day  light. 

As  to  artificial  ilhimination,  the  character 'of  illumination  has 
b«e;i  found  adequate  in  most  establishments,  although  little  atten- 
tion IS  pa.d  to  the  quality  of  the  illumination.  Intensity,  location 
and  the  prevention  of  glare  are  subjects  that  are  generally 
neglected.  The  quality  of  artificial  illumination  in  shops  depends 
^argely  upon  the  source  of  the  light,  it«  character,  its  intensity 

n,i      .?*"''  ^"'''''''  ^^  ^'""'  ^^^"^^  f'<«"  gl^re,  adjust 
«ent  with  respect  to  the  workers,  etc.     Unfortunately  very  little 

eTtlblisTmJr^^'    ^    *^^    "-''-'    -^^    '-    ^    -^    ^ew 

The  installation  of   an   illuminating  plant  for  an   industrial 

establishment  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  illuminating 

engineer,  and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 

the  .aw  of  Dece^ber^:!  S  "  ^  lot;,        ""'^"*'"^'"«'  "  ^^'^^  "> 

intlL7:^z.T  "^  '""--'^  "«"'-*  --'-  -^«-  ™*e 

where,   betwee^  nine    „   th^  J  ''"'^''"*  '"  ^  *'"P'»y<"»  °"  P^«°"«« 

m^ns  have  o  be  resorted  to  TZf  .  *'"*  '"  *""'  '''**™»"'  "««-«' 
only  in  exee^a.  IIL    tbt  thetnd  «^^^^^^  "'"""-«™  '^e 

flcUI  light  essentia.).  Moreover  the  .ntetsL  of  m-?'  ''""'"  "*'" 
with  certain  definite  reouiremeLts  n  "h  Ue  of  the  In ""''  T'T 
embroidery,  workinir  in  nr«nJn„a  »f  iV  °®   following   trades: 

wood,  the' mal^:fturoTlnstr^:i""".':"^^  -'ver  engraving  .eta.3  or 
quoting,  sewing.  drau^ltrLnship    ^e  ^E^VcTo  r""^^^  ""* 

(a)  Resume  Legislative  Enactments  on  Lljrht     P   t.*»o,.         ~I 

*w  un  i^ifirnt.    E.  Leavenworth  Elliott,  page  7. 
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otter  works  requiring  good  lighting,  an  intensity  of  ten  bougie-meters  is 
necessary. 

In  Austria,  the  regulations  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  dated  November 
23,  1905,  and  applying  to  industrial  licensed  premises,  contain  the  following 
passage,  under  the  title  "Natural  and  Artificial  Illumination:" 

"  12.  The  windows  and  skylights  in  workshops  and  factories  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  furnish  adequate  illumination  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  executed  by  the  light  they  furnish." 

In  Oermany,  in  the  special  case  of  printing  works  and  factories  for  the 
casting  of  type,  we  observe  in  the  regulation  prescribed  July  31,  1897,  the 
following  remarks: 

"  1.  The  floor  of  such  factories  must  not  be  less  than  one  meter  below  the 
ground  level.  Exception  may,  however,  be  authorized  by  the  authorities, 
provided  special  appropriate  provision  is  made  for  hygienic  ventilation  and 
lighting.    .    .    . 

3.  The  rooms  must  be  furnished  with  windows  in  sufficient  number  and 
of  sufficient  area  to  illuminate  the  premises  satisfactorily.    .    .    . 

12.  Illuminating  apparatus  capable  of  giving  rise  to  production  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  must  be  provided  with  means  of  protection  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  excessive  heating  of  the  workshop." 

In  Switzerland,  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  in  December, 
1897,  contain  the  following  directions  as  to  re-building  of  factories.    .    .    . 

"  C.  The  windows  shall  be  at  least  1.80  m.  in  height,  and  their  distance 
from  the  ceiling  shall  not  exceed  30  centimeters." 

(  C  )     Ventilation  : 

Ventilation  is  the  corner  stone  of  sanitation.  There  is  no 
condition  of  life  in  industrial  establishments  of  such  far  reaching 
importance  as  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  factories.  In  a  large 
number  of  shops  inspected  the  air  was  close,  the  shops  were  over- 
crowded, bad  odors  were  often  noticeable,  temperatures  were  fre- 
quently high,  humidity  excessive,  dust  abundant,  and  gases  and 
fumes  quite  oppressive. 

'No  attention  whatsoever,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  by  those  who  con- 
struct factory  buildings  or  by  the  employers  of  individual  establish- 
ments to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  a  change  of  air  in  the  place  should  oorae  by  itself  without 
human  aid  or  mechanical  means,  and  that  no  special  provisions 
need  be  made  for  ventilating  industrial  establishments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  presented  herewith,  it  may  be  gathered  that  most 
shops  rely  solely  upon  window  ventilation.  That  window  ventila- 
tion is  inadequate,  and  practically  useless  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
goes  without  question.  During  the  summer  when  the  temperature 
inside  of  the  shops  and  outside  are  about  equal,  there  is  very 
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other  works  requiring  good  lighting,  an  intensity  of  ten  bougie- meters  ia 
necessary. 

In  Austria,  the  regulations  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  dated  November 
23,  1905,  and  applying  to  industrial  licensed  premises,  contain  the  following 
passage,  under  the  title  "Natural  and  Artificial  Illumination:" 

"  12.  The  windows  and  skylights  in  workshops  and  factories  must  be  so 
designed  as  to  furnish  adequate  illumination  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  work  executed  by  the  light  they  furnish." 

In  Germany,  in  the  special  case  of  printing  works  and  factories  for  the 
casting  of  type,  we  observe  in  the  regulation  prescribed  July  31,  1897,  the 
following  remarks: 

"  1.  The  floor  of  such  factories  must  not  be  less  than  one  meter  below  the 
ground  level.  Exception  may,  however,  be  authorized  by  the  authorities, 
provided  special  appropriate  provision  is  made  for  hygienic  ventilation  and 
lighting.    .    .    . 

3.  The  rooms  must  be  furnished  with  windows  in  sufficient  number  and 
of  sufficient  area  to  illuminate  the  premises  satisfactorily.    .    .    . 

12.  Illuminating  apparatus  capable  of  giving  rise  to  production  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  must  be  provided  with  means  of  protection  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  excessive  heating  of  the  workshop." 

In  Switzerland,  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  in  December, 
1897,  contain  the  following  directions  as  to  re-building  of  factories.    ,    .    . 

"  C.  The  windows  shall  be  at  least  1.80  m.  in  height,  and  their  distance 
from  the  ceiling  shall  not  exceed  30  centimeters." 

(  C  )     Ventilation  : 

Ventilation  is  the  corner  stone  of  sanitation.  There  is  no 
condition  of  life  in  industrial  establishments  of  such  far  reaching 
importance  as  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  factories.  In  a  large 
number  of  shops  inspected  the  air  was  close,  the  shops  were  over- 
crowded, bad  odors  were  often  noticeable,  temperatures  were  fre- 
quently high,  humidity  excessive,  dust  abundant,  and  gases  and 
fumes  quite  oppressive. 

No  attentiou  whatsoever,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  by  those  who  con- 
struct factory  buildings  or  by  the  employers  of  individual  establish- 
ments to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  a  change  of  air  in  the  place  should  come  by  itself  without 
human  aid  or  mechanical  means,  and  that  no  special  provisions 
need  be  made  for  ventilating  industrial  establishments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  table  presented  herewith,  it  may  be  gathered  that  most 
shops  rely  solely  upon  window  ventilation.  That  window  ventila- 
tion is  inadequate,  and  practically  useless  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
goes  without  question.  During  the  summer  when  the  temperature 
inside  of  the  shops  and  outside  are  about  equal,  there  is  very 
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little  change  of  air  through  window  openings.  During  the  winter, 
windows  are  as  a  rule  tightly  shut  to  prevent  draughts,  and  to 
prevent  complaints  from  those  workers  who  are  situated  near 
them.  In  industrial  establishments,  not  only  does  the  air  con- 
tain a  great  many  impurities  due  to  the  materials  of  the  work  and 
the  various  processes  carried  on,  but  the  workers  need  a  larger 
quantity  of  air  due  to  their  muscular  exertions  and  increased 
activity.  The  problem  of  ventilation  therefore  in  industrial 
establishments  is  very  grave,  and  cannot  be  solved  by  additional 
opening  of  windows  or  even  by  such  special  devices  such  as  have 
been  put  in  in  15.5%  of  the  shops  investigated.  The  special 
devices  consist  of  draught  boards  in  the  windows,  "elbow" 
ventilators  and  variousi  contrivances  commonly  used  to  give  a  false 
assurance  of  an  adequate  change  of  air.  As  almost  all  factories 
use  steam  and  electric  power  for  mechanical  purposes,  the  installa- 
tion of  mechanical  ventilation  would  not  be  very  difficult. 

Of  the  5,124  shops  investigated,  only  604  or  11.8%  were  pro- 
vided with  some  system  of  mechanical  ventilation,  and  this  was 
not  always  in  good  order  or  properly  used. 

Certain  of  the  dusty  trades  and  those  where  there  is  danger  of 
various  poisonous  dusts,  gases  and  fumes,  had  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  establishments  which  provided  for  mechanical 
ventilation. 

The  industries  in  which  the  worst  conditions  prevail  as  to 
ventilation  come  under  the  following  heads:  chemical,  textile, 
printing,  tobacco,  artifi<;ial  flowers  and  feathers,  human  hair.  In 
these  industries,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  dust,  and  in 
some  of  them,  as  in  the  printing,  there  is  also  a  certain  percentage 
of  lead  dust  in  the  air.  In  some  of  the  sugar  refineries,  and  hat 
and  cap  factories,  the  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  humidity 
were  very  bad,  temperatures  ranging  from  eighty  degrees  to  ninety- 
six  degrees,  and  humidity  between  seventy-five  degrees  and  ninety 
degrees.  Such  conditions  are  very  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives. 

It  is  impossible  to  set  one  standard  of  ventilation  for  all 
industrial  establishments,  as  the  factors  in  each  industry  vary 
greatly.  It  is  necessary  to  study  each  industry  and  each  industrial 
establishment  separately  in  order  to  determine  the  requisite 
amount  of  air  and  ventilation  for  each  establishment  or  part  of  it. 
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This  work  of  research  and  investigation  is  properly  within  the 
spfhere  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I'he  CWmissioner  of 
Labor  should  be  given  the  power  to  make  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  to  ventilation  in  various  establishments,  after  a  proper 
and  exhaustive  study  of  each  establishment. 

(D)     Washing  Facilities. 

Our  inspectors  have  found  in  71.8%  of  the  shops  the  washing 
facilities  adequate,  although  the  number  of  establishments  provid- 
ing hot  water  for  the  employees  is  still  inconsiderable.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  washrooms  and  basins  is  not  always  within  the  easy 
reach  of  most  of  the  employees.  In  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments, the  washing  facilities  are  located  in  one  central  building, 
and  it  requires  considerable  time  for  the  employees  to  reach  these 
washrooms.  Only  a  small  number  of  establishments  provide 
towels. 

The  worst  feature  in  most  of  the  industrial  establishments, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  proper  supervision  of  the  working  force  as 
far  as  washing  facilities  are  concerned.  There  is  hardly  any 
factory  where  the  washing-up  at  noon  hour  or  after  work  is  made 
compulsory,  or  is  supervised  by  foremen.  Until  such  supervision 
is  introduced,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  thorough  cleansing  by  the 
employees. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  plumbism  is  being  eliminated  in  the 
Pullman  car  shops  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  is  the  stringent  lavatory 
supervision  at  the  noon  hour.  Ten  minutes  before  noon  hour  the 
bell  is  rung,  and  all  employees  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  central 
washrooms,  where  they  are  furnished  with  individual  nail  brushes, 
soap  and  towels,  and  where  they  spend  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the 
process  of  washing,  this  process  being  supervised  by  foremen.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  since  the  introduction  of  this 
"  washing-up  "  system  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning  in  the  Pullman  Company  has  been  reduced  from 
seventy-seven  (77)  in  July,  1911,  to  none  in  July,  1912.  The 
mere  provision  of  wash  basins  and  water  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
a  proper  cleansing  of  the  hands  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  employees  in  certain  trades,  but  super\dsion  is 
required. 


Shoddy  Factory,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Unly  toilet  accommodation  in  factory  is  a  barrel  located  in  cellar  which 

used  as  a  water  closet. 
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This  work  of  research  and  investigation  is  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I'he  CWmissioner  of 
Labor  should  be  given  the  power  to  make  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  to  ventilation  in  various  establishments,  after  a  proper 
and  exhaustive  study  of  each  establishment. 

(D)     Washing  Facilities. 

Our  inspectors  have  found  in  71.8%  of  the  shops  the  washing 
facilities  adequate,  although  the  number  of  establishments  provid- 
ing hot  water  for  the  employees  is  still  inconsiderable.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  washrooms  and  basins  is  not  always  within  the  easy 
reach  of  most  of  the  employees.  In  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments, the  washing  facilities  are  located  in  one  central  building, 
and  it  requires  considerable  time  for  the  employees  to  reach  these 
washrooms.  Only  a  small  number  of  establishments  provide 
towels. 

The  w^orst  feature  in  most  of  the  industrial  establishments, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  proper  supervision  of  the  working  force  as 
far  as  washing  facilities  are  concerned.  There  is  hardly  any 
factory  where  the  washing-up  at  noon  hour  or  after  work  is  made 
compulsory,  or  is  supervised  by  foremen.  Until  such  supervision 
is  introduced,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  thorough  cleansing  by  the 
employees. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  plumbism  is  being  eliminated  in  the 
Pullman  car  shops  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  is  the  stringent  lavatory 
supervision  at  the  noon  hour.  Ten  minutes  before  noon  hour  the 
bell  is  rung,  and  all  employees  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  central 
w^ashrooms.  where  they  are  furnished  with  individual  nail  brushes, 
soap  and  towels,  and  where  they  spend  five  to  ten  minutes  in  the 
process  of  washing,  this  process  being  siii>ervised  by  foremen.  I 
was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  since  the  introduction  of  this 
"  washing-up  "  system  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning  in  the  Pullman  Company  has  been  reduced  from 
seventy-seven  (77)  in  July,  1911,  to  none  in  July,  1912.  The 
mere  provision  of  wash  basins  and  water  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
a  proper  cleansing  of  the  hands  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  employees  in  certain  trades,  but  supervision  is 
required. 


J^noDDv  Factory,  Little  Falls,  Y    Y 
Ouiy  to.Iet  aeconnnodation  in  factory  is  a  barrel  located  i„  collar  wl.iel 

used  as  a  water  closet. 
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Water  Closet  in  a  New  York  Work  Shop. 
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(E)     Lunch  Rooms. 

The  percentage  of  factories  where  separate  lunch  rooms  have 
been  provided  is  still  very  small  (3.8%).  In  the  majority  of 
shops,  lunch  is  eaten  at  the  machines  and  stands,  and  frequently 
with  unwashed  hands.  Even  in  those  establishments  where 
poisonous  substances,  clinging  to  the  hands,  directly  endanger  the 
life  of  the  workers,  a  separate  lunch  room  is  still  the  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Table  No.  IX  shows  manufacturing  establishments  in  selected 
industries,  classified  according  to  special  conveniences,  i.  e.,  ade- 
quate washing  facilities,  separate  lunch  rooms  and  separate 
dressing  rooms. 

TABLE  NO.  IX. 

MAMUrACTUSIMG     EffTABUSBMENTS     IN     SELECTED     INDUSTRIES     ClASSIFIBO     AcCOBOINO       TO 

Special  Ck>NVENiENCE8,  1911-1912. 


INDl  STRIES. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Adequate 

Washing 

Facilities. 


Number. 


Clothing 

Ghttmicals,  paints  and  il- 

luminants 

FoodMufIa: 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products 

Candy 

Ice  cream 

Mineral  water 

Sau8a«:es    and    meat 
jwcking 

Miscellaneous , 

Flowers  and  feathers. . . , 

Furs , 

Gloves , 

Hats  and  caps 

Human  hair 

Laundries 

Leather  and  rubber  eoods 

Metal 

Paper   boxes   and    paper 

products 

Printing. 

Stone,  glass  and  clay . . . 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Woodwork 

Miscellaneous 


841 
127 


42 
69 
17 
84 

73 
24 
94 

253 
33 
32 
67 

124 
41 

130 

92 
348 

19 
132 
251 

28 
122 


Per 

Cent. 


Separate 
LxTNCH  Room 


Number.'    ^ent. 


235 
72 


41 

41 

9 

34 

44 

15 

8 

250 
33 
31 
58 
27 
33 

110 

51 
290 
13 
98 
225 
25 
82 


68.9 
56.7 


97.6 
59.4 
52.9 
40.5 

60.3 
62.5 
8.5 
98.8 
100.0 
96.9 
86.6 
21.8 
80.5 
84.6 

55.4 
83.3 
68.4 
74.2 
89.6 
89.3 
67.2 


Separate 
Dressing  Room. 


Number. 


18 
12 


2 

9 
1 


3 

2 


5.3 
9.4 


4.8 

13.0 

5.9 


Per 

Cent. 


4.1 
8.3 


2 
3 

7 
3 

4 

4 
4 


2,543        1.825 


71.8 


7 
9 


98 


71 
13 


* 


50.4 

38.2 


6.2 
4.5 
5.6 
7.3 
3.1 

4.3 
1.2 


5.3 
3.6 


0.8 


3.8 


40 
10 
12 

•  •  •   • 

8 
10 
33 

14 
8 
5 

52 

121 

1 

11 


414 


3.0 

'46!6 

"15.8 
30.3 
37.5 

'67.2 
24.4 
25.4 

37.8 
14.5 
26.3 
41.6 
80.1 
3.6 
16.9 


30.9 


faciuSes  Jj' J,"**^^»^°»ont.  "even  sausage  and  two  metal  establishments  had  no  washing 

19n'^i5'nortSen  into  ^cSn«^de«tion:"^'°*  '**'"'  "  *"^*°  **^  *^*  *°*"^  investigated  in  ic,2 
*  Not  clearly  specified. 
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(F)     Toilet  Accommodations. 

'Ro  part  of  industrial  establishments  is  so  neglected  as  the  toilet 
accommodations.  Their  location  is  inaccessible  in  a  very  large 
number  of  factories.  In  many  cases  the  toilets  are  too  far  from 
the  various  shops  or  parts  of  shops ;  in  others,  the  toilets  are  located 
outside  of  the  buildings,  necessitating  the  employees  walking  a 
considerable  distance  in  winter  and  in  inclement  weather.  This 
is  apt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  employees  as  they  are 
often  over-heated  from  the  high  temperatures  in  which  they  work. 
In  186  of  the  establishments  inspected,  the  toilets  were  located  in 
the  yard ;  in  some  of  the  chemical  establishments  which  I  have 
inspected,  I  found  toilets  located  at  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  (150)  feet  from  the  central  parts  of  the  establishment. 
In  winter  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  snow,  knee  deep.  In 
795  shops,  the  toilets  were  found  in  the  halls,  a  decidedly  poor 
location  for  them,  and  where  they  are  usually  kept  in  a  grossly 
insanitary  condition. 

The  type  of  water-closet  found  is  usually  fair,  although  there 
is  still  a  very  large  number  of  establishments  in  which  the  plumb- 
ing is  obsolete  and  unfit  for  use.  A  number  of  privies,  school 
sinks,  and  trough  closets  were  found.  In  one  of  the  largest 
Brooklyn  sugar  refineries,  the  old  trough  closet  is  still  used.  In 
one  shoddy  mill  we  found  that  the  owner  (a  member  of  the  Local 
Health  Board)  had  neglected  to  provide  any  water-closets  for  his 
employees.  The  substitute  for  proper  toilet  accommodations  was 
a  wooden  barrel  in  a  sub-cellar  of  his  establishment.  (See 
photograph). 

Table  'No.  XI  shows  the  result  of  investigation  of  shops  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  selected  industries,  classified 
according  to  location  of  toilets. 
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Water  Closet  in  a  New  York  Shop. 
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(F)     Toilet  Accommodations. 

^o  part  of  industrial  establishments  is  so  neglected  as  the  toilet 
accommodations.  Their  location  is  inaccessible  in  a  very  large 
number  of  factories.  In  many  eases  the  toilets  are  too  far  from 
the  various  shops  or  parts  of  shops ;  in  others,  the  toilets  are  located 
outside  of  the  buildings,  necessitating  the  employees  walking  a 
considerable  distance  in  winter  and  in  inclement  weather.  This 
is  apt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  employees  as  they  are 
often  over-heated  from  the  high  temperatures  in  which  they  work. 
In  186  of  the  establishments  inspected,  the  toilets  ^^^^e  located  in 
the  yard;  in  some  of  the  chemical  establishments  which  I  have 
inspected,  I  found  toilets  located  at  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  (150)  feet  from  the  central  parts  of  the  establishment. 
In  winter  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  snow,  knee  deep.  In 
795  shops,  the  toilets  were  found  in  the  halls,  a  decidedly  poor 
location  for  them,  and  where  they  are  usually  kept  in  a  grossly 
insanitary  condition. 

The  type  of  water-closet  found  is  usually  fair,  although  there 
is  still  a  very  large  number  of  establishments  in  which  the  i)lumb- 
ing  is  obsolete  and  unfit  for  use.  A  number  of  privies,  scliool 
sinks,  and  trough  closets  were  found.  In  one  of  the  largest 
Brooklyn  sugar  refineries,  the  old  trough  closet  is  still  used.  In 
one  shoddy  mill  we  found  that  the  owner  (a  member  of  the  Local 
Health  Board)  had  neglected  to  provide  any  water-closets  for  his 
employees.  The  substitute  for  proper  toilet  accommodation-  was 
a  wooden  barrel  in  a  sub-cellar  of  his  establishment.  (See 
photograph). 

Table  No.  XI  shows  the  result  of  investigation  of  shops  of 
manufacturing  establishments  in  selected  industries,  classified 
according  to  location  of  toilets. 
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Appendix  II  —  Repoet  of  Dibectoe. 


The  light  and  ventilation  of  the  toilet  compartments  are  very 
inadequate,  the  majority  of  them  having  "  poor "  or  "  bad " 
light,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  table  presented  herewith.  In  the 
absence  of  proper  supervision,  and  the  appointment  of  proper 
caretakers,  the  cleanliness  of  the  toilets  in  the  majority  of  factories 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Table  '^o.  XII  shows  shops  of  manufacturing  establishments 
in  selected  industries,  classified  according  to  grade  of  light, 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  toilet  apartments. 
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(G)     Sanitaby  Cabe  and  Comforts. 

Special  Clothing,  etc.: 

In  only  very  few  industrial  establishments  have  our  investi- 
gators found  special  clothing  provided  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees ;  or  eye  glasses,  overalls  and  gloves,  which  should  be  com- 
pulsory where  the  dangers  of  the  specific  industries  require  their 


use. 


Medical  Supervision: 

In  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  establishments  are  first- 
aid  facilities  provided ;  minor  accidents  receive  but  scant  attention. 
In  not  one  of  the  establishments  inspected  by  the  inspectors  or  by 
myself  was  provision  made  for  proper  instruction  of  workers  in 
the  specific  dangers  of  their  trade,  in  the  prevention  of  these 
dangers,  in  the  care  of  their  persons  or  in  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  risks  of  their  daily  work. 

The  absence  of  such  necessary  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  suffered  by  industrial  operatives;  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  accidents  and  ill  health  is  the  ignorance  of  the  workers  occupied 
in  the  dangerous  trades. 

A  campaign  of  education  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
employers  as  well  as  employees  — to  educate  employers  in  their 
duties  towards  their  workers  and  in  the  means  and  devices  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ills  of  modem  industrial  life  and  to  educate 
workers  in  knowledge  of  the  common  dangers  of  their  oocuaptions 
and  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  life. 


Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Picture  taken  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  mother  has  just  returned 

trom  night  work  and  is  giving  the  babies  their  daily  petting. 
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(G)  Sanitary  Cabe  and  Comforts. 

Special  Clothirig,  etc.: 

In  onlv  very  few  industrial  establishments  have  our  investi- 
gators found  special  clothing  provided  for  the  use  of  the  em- 
ployees ;  or  eye  glasses,  overalls  and  gloves,  which  should  be  com- 
pulsory where  the  dangers  of  the  specific  industries  require  their 
use. 

Medical  Supervision: 

In  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  establishments  are  first- 
aid  facilities  provided ;  minor  accidents  receive  but  scant  attention. 
In  not  one  of  the  establishments  inspected  by  the  inspectors  or  by 
myself  was  provision  made  for  proper  instruction  of  workers  in 
the  specific  dangers  of  their  trade,  in  the  prevention  of  these 
dangers,  in  the  care  of  their  persons  or  in  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  risks  of  their  daily  work. 

The  absence  of  such  necessary  instruction  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  suffered  by  industrial  operatives;  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  accidents  and  ill  health  is  the  ignorance  of  the  workers  occupied 

in  the  dangerous  trades. 

A  campaign  of  education  is  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
employers  as  well  as  employees  —  to  educate  employers  in  their 
duties  towards  their  workers  and  in  the  means  and  devices  for 
the  prevention  of  the  ills  of  modem  industrial  life  and  to  educate 
workers  in  knowledge  of  the  common  dangers  of  their  occuaptions 
and  in  the  preservation  of  health  and  life. 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Picture  taken   at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  mother   has  just   returned 

Irom   night  work   and   is  giving  the  babies   their  daily  petting. 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
A  night  worker  who  has  had  to  "lay  off "  recently  on  account  of  her  sick 
baby:   she  is  pale  and  sick-looking,  but  she  says  she  must  go  back  to 
the  factory  next  week  to  help  support  her  children. 
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CHAPTER  III 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  W0ME:N'. 


/ 


I* 


Next  to  child  labor,  night  work  of  w/Mnen  is  the  greatest  evil 
of  modern  industrial  life. 

The  participation  of  women  in  industry,  although  so  general, 
has  never  been  regarded  as  an  entirely  normal  condition  of  society! 
When  the  participation  of  women  in  industrial  life  is  carried  on 
imder  abnormal  conditions  which  endanger  their  health  and  lives, 
thus  constituting  a  menace  to  future  generations,  such  industrial 
participation  must  be  regarded  as  an  economic  and  moral  injustice. 

All  regular  night  work  is  inimical  to  health.  This  subject  was 
discus^  at  length  in  the  inquiry  into  the  evil  effects  of  night 
work  upon  the  health  of  bakers,  published  in  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Commission.  It  was  there  stated  that  such  work 
upsets  the  customs  of  normal  life,  banishes  the  workman  from 
social  life,  and  greatly  increases  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of 
the  workers.  If  habitual  night  work  so  impairs  the  health  of  men. 
Its  injurious  effects  u/pon  women  are  obviously  more  far-reaching' 
and  society  is  culpably  negligent  in  permitting  work  of  this  kind 
to  continue. 

The  effect  of  night  work  on  women  has  been  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  agitation  abroad  for  a  number  of  years.  In  Germany, 
the  factory  inspectors  have  demonstrated  the  high  mortalitv  rate 
among  female  night  workers.  The  French  commission  of  1890 
found  a  high  infant  mortality  among  the  children  of  women  night 
workers. 

The  objections  to  night  work  of  women  are  many.  Among  the 
principal  ones  are  the  following:  lack  of  sunlight;  lack  of  nor- 
mal sleep;  no  compensation  in  the  restless  interrupted  sleep  of 
day  for  the  sleeplessness  of  night;  the  abnormality  of  sleeping  by 
day;  abnormal  change  in  daily  life;  the  destruction  of  home  life- 
impossibility  of  properly  caring  for  home  and  children;  lack  of 
restraining  influences;  day  work  besides  the  arduous  night  tasks 

It  has  even  been  claimed  that  night  work  is  economically  unneces- 
sary, and  does  not  compensate  for  the  evils  which  result  from  it 
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Night  work  of  meii  is  prohibited  in  a  number  of  Continental 
countries.  As  the  law  relates  to  bakers,  night  work  is  prohibited 
in  Italy  and  Sweden,  in  certain  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in 
several  other  countries. 

In  1902,  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  to  devise  means  lor  securing 
the  international  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women. 
Eepresentatives  from  fourteen  European  ipowers  were  assembled 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  September  26th,  1906.  By  January 
14th,  1907,  the  following  countries,  viz.:  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  jS^etherlands,  had  ratified 
the  provisions  of  the  Commission  that  a  minimum  period  of 
eleven  consecutive  hours  be  set  for  the  duration  of  the  night  rest, 
to  include  the  time  between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  in  all  cases. 

According  to  the  August,  1912,  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Labor  Ofiice,  the  following  countries  have  already  passed  laws 
prohibiting  night  work  of  women:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  IN'etherlands.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
forbidden  in  Bulgaria,  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Proposed  bills  for  its 
prohibition  have  been  introduced  in  Spain  and  Denmark. 

The  United  States  did  not  take  part  in  the  Berne  Convention, 
since  the  Government  cannot  bind  separate  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion restricting  the  hours  of  labor.  In  some  States  of  the  Union, 
there  is  even  a  direct  legalization  of  the  night  work  of  women. 
Thus  in  Wisconsin  in  1911,  a  bill  was  passed  legalizing  an  eight- 
hour  shift  for  women,  between  8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  A  similar 
law  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  1908,  and  bills  to  tbe  same 
effect  were  proposed  in  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey  in  1912.  In  fact,  night  work  is  permissible  in  all  States 
of  the  Union  except  Massachusetts,  Indiana  and  Nebraska. 

As  to  the  extent  of  night  work  of  women  and  children  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data,  as  this  con- 
dition very  often  exists  unknown  to  factory  inspectors  and  labor 
departments.  According  to  the  United  States  Eeport  on  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States, 
Vol.  1,  page  274,  there  were  thirty-one  cotton  mills  in  North 


NEW  YORK  STATE   FACTORY  IXVESTLGATING  OOMIMISSIOX. 

G.  S  I.  327.  Inspector  —  M.  S.  Orenstein. 

Date  — 7/25/12. 
City.     Auburn.                                                                     County.     Cayuga. 
Industry.    Mfg.  Twine. 
Name  of  Estab ,  Twine  Works. 


This  is  a  rather  old  building.  Parts  of  it  have  very  good  light,  while  other 
sections  on  the  same  floor  are  dark  and  have  to  be  illuminated  with  elec- 
tricity.   This  is  particularly  true  of  the  first  floor  sliver  machine  department. 

Toilet  and  dressing  room  facilities  are  good.  There  are  metal  sanitary 
lockers  for  women,  and  wooden  ones  for  men.  For  the  latter  metal  ones  are 
to  be  installed.  There  is  an  emergency  room  with  a  first-aid-to-the-injured 
chest.  The  dressing  rooms  are  accessible,  there  being  two  on  a  floor.  There 
is  a  tub  and  shower  for  men  in  the  engine  rooms. 

The  twine  here  made  is  manufactured  for  the  most  part  from  hemp.  In 
the  opening  department  these  bales  of  hemp  are  cut  open  by  men.  They  are 
paid  14c  a  bale  and,  if  expert,  can  open  14  bales  a  day.  So  said  a  foreman. 
One  of  the  Poles  working  here  said  he  averaged  $1.60  a  day.  Though  this 
room  has  skylights  as  well  as  windows,  clouds  of  dust  are  constantly  rising. 
The  men  are  covered  with  tiny  flakes  of  hemp. 

In  the  preparation  departments,  this  hemp  is  combed  out  and  drawn  by 
machinery.  Women  tend  the  sliver-machines.  They  wear  metal  finger  guards 
which  not  only  protect  them,  but  keep  intact  the  strands  of  hemp  which  are 
piled  up  by  the  women.  A  number  of  women  were  seen  to  pull  piles  of  hemp 
weighing  about  150  lbs.  across  the  floor.  The  floor,  however,  was  very  slip- 
pery with  oil,  and  pulling  was  made  easy.  Women  at  this  occupation  have 
to  stand  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dust  here  also. 
The  noise  of  the  machinery  is  quite  deafening. 

In  the  spinning  rooms  one  girl  tends  to  8  or  9  reels,  or  4  to  414  machines. 
The  clatter  of  machinery  here  is  so  frightful  that  a  voice  can  hardly  be  heard 
below  a  shriek.  Some  of  the  girls  say  that  they  have  gotten  accustomed 
to  it.  Spinners  take  out  the  full  bobbins,  which  are  encased  in  cylindrical 
receptacles,  and  replace  them  with  empty  ones.  They  also  tie  broken  threads. 
UTien  the  machines  are  going  well,  a  few  minutes  of  rest  is  afforded  the 
girls  and  they  can  sit  down  on  stools  at  tbeir  machines.  The  spinning  room 
in  the  basement  of  this  building  is  8  or  0  feet  high,  light  is  rather  poor  and 
on  hot  days  it  must  be  a  veritable  inferno.  There  is  also  considerable  dust 
in  this  process. 

In  the  balling  department,  the  twine  is  made  into  balls  by  machine. 
Women  are  also  found  here.    They  can  occasionally  sit  at  their  work. 

Workers  : 

Practically  all  of  tlie  workers  are  Italians  and  Poles.  There  are  a  few 
Greeks.  Foremen  and  those  in  machine  shop  are  Americans.  There  is  a 
very  large  number  of  Polish  and  Italians  girls  on  the  day  shift.     Most  of 
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the  women  on  the  night  shift  are  married.  The  appearance  of  the  women 
workers  is  very  disheartening.  They  are  stolid,  worn- looking  and  pale. 
Their  clothes,  faces  and  hands  are  covered  with  oil  and  hemp  dust.  Most 
of  the  women  cover  their  heads  with  handkerchiefs.  The  men  do  not  look 
much  healthier  than  the  women.  Most  of  the  workers  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  about  half  do  not  go  home  at  lunch  time.  There  is  a  lunch  room 
where  food  is  served  at  cost  price  by  the  firm. 

Hours : 

A  number  of  the  women  questioned  said  that  they  begin  about  6.30  A.  M., 
lunch  from  12  to  12.30  and  go  home  at  6  P.  M.  On  Saturdays  they  work 
until  5  P.  M.,  making  a  total  of  641/2  hours  a  week.  The  superintendent 
stated  that  women  and  men  on  the  day  shift  work  60  hours  a  week,  and 
those  on  night  shift,  50  hours  a  week,  beginning  at  7  P.  M.  to  5.30  A.  M., 
with  one-half  hour  for  lunch.  There  are  81  men  on  the  night  shift  and  100 
women.  "We  employ  no  women  under  21  at  night.  Most  of  the  night 
workers  are  married;  they  like  it  because  they  can  get  home,  sleep  awhile 
and  work  around  the  house  during  the  day.  We  treat  the  night  lielp  with 
just  as  mnch  consideration  as  the  day  help.  There  is  a  matron  in  charge, 
just  as  during  the  day.  The  night  workers  work  only  live  nights,  making 
50  hours  a  week,  but  they  get  17%  more  pay  as  an  inducement,  so  they  are 
really  paid  for  60  hours  work." 

Wages : 

With  few  exceptions,  workers  are  paid  on  a  piece  basis.  "All  beginners 
fitart  at  85c  a  day;  then  in  a  reasonable  time  they  must  be  able  to  earn  $1  a 
d»y  on  the  piece  basis.  Common  laborers  begin  at  17c  an  hour,  (jood 
women  spinners  make  as  hig^  as  $12  a  week,  and  after  you  get  on  to  spinning 
it's  like  kindergarten  work.  The  International  wants  to  treat  its  people 
right  and  doesn't  want  something  for  nothing,"  said  superintendent. 

The  following  figures  were  gotten  from  workers  and  the  liability  book: 

Girl  on  sliver-machine  working  for  2  years,  averages  $1.50  a  day.  Another 
earns  $1.62  a  day.  One  girl  spinner  on  9  wheels  averages  $7  a  week.  Another 
$1.37,  one  $1.77  and  one  96c  per  day.  One  woman  bailer  earned  $1.08  per 
day  and  another  $2.50  per  day.  One  man  here  five  years  makes  $2.05  per  day 
opening  bales. 

According  to  the  "  Personal  injuries  "  files,  kept  for  the  Liability  Co.  there 
have  been  about  100  accidents.  A  number  have  been  due  to  dropping  weights 
on  feet,  cutting  fingers  in  opening  department,  catching  fingers  on  pins  of 
flliver  machines.  In  a  number  of  instances  infections  are  reported  because 
person  did  not  at  once  treat  injury.  Most  of  the  injuries  seem  to  be  of 
minor  character. 


Dangerous  Elements: 

Dust  is  the  predominating  evil.    The  intense  noise  of  machinery  must  have 
some  effect  on  hearing  and  the  nervous  system.    The  investigator  had  ring- 
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ing  in  her  ears  and  was  somewhat  deafened  when  she  went  from  the  spinning 
room  into  the  office.  Standing  is  another  harmful  element  in  this  work, 
even  though  stools  are  provided. 

The  superintendent  said  that  the  Chicago  branch  is  working  on  a  system 
of  ventilation,  and  when  they  succeed  the  system  will  be  installed  in  this 
plant. 

A  Welfare  secretary  is  employed  to  look  after  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  women.    She  renders  first-aid  to  all  the  employees. 

There    is   a    mutual   benefit    society    to   which   employers    and    employees 

contribute. 

The  night  watcTiman  said  that  five  years  ago  all  the  employees  were 
Americans.  The  plant  shut  down  for  three  months  for  repairs  and  when  it 
reopened  could  not  get  American  help,  hence  took  foreigners. 


SPECIAL  VISIT. 


7/25/12. 


9.15  —  11   P.  M. 


Seven  months  of  this  year,  and  three  of  last,  there  has  been  night  work. 
The  firm  accounts  for  this  by  the  unusual  demand  for  twine.  Eighty-one 
men  and  100  women  are  on  the  night  shift.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  women  are  Polish  and  the  majority  of  them  are  married. 

a)  One  woman  spinner  has  children,  ages  7,  4  and  3.  Her  husband  works 
here  in  the  daytime.  She  says  she  cannot  work  during  the  day  because  she 
must  look  after  her  children  and  house.  She  snatches  a  few  hours  sleep  in 
the  morning  while  a  neighbor  looks  after  the  children. 

b)  A  small  gray-haired,  stooped  little  woman,  45  years  old  and  looks  ten 
years  older,  has  been  a  widow  13  years  and  has  4  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  twelve.  She  has  been  a  mill  hand  for  30  years,  and  in  this  plant 
2  years.  Averages  $7  a  week.  Two  of  her  children  are  just  beginning  to 
earn  a  living.  Says  she  gets  little  sleep,  for  she  must  attend  to  household 
duties.  She  is  used  as  an  interpreter,  being  able  to  speak  German,  Polish 
and  English.    She  spins. 
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c)  Widow,  childless,  boards  with  Polish  family,  makes  $2  a  night  spinning 
when  work  is  good.    Averages  $1.50. 

d)  American  woman,  balling,  makes  $10  —  $12.     Husband  is  a  mechanic. 
She  has  two  children. 


e)  Widow,  spinner,  has  one  child. 

f)  Girl,  spinner,  earns  from  $1.10  to  $1.50. 

g)  Large  strapping  young  woman,  spinner,  has  two  children,  aged  1  and  3. 
Husband  is  a  mechanic.  Works  at  night  because  she  cannot  be  spared  during 
the  day.    Works  to  supplement  husband's  wages. 

h)  Hollow  chested,  flat  hipped,  drawn-faced  little  woman,  bas  three 
children.    (Husband  works  in  the  day. 
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i)     One  man,  piler,  earns  $10  a  week.    Another  $7.50. 

j)     Small  emaciated  little  woman  has  one  child. 

The  workrooms  are  lighted  by  Tungsten  burners,  suspended  from  ceiling 
and  having  green  shades.  Floors  are  very  slippery.  Women  push  very  heavy 
barrels  of  bobbins  and  piles  of  hemp.  Rooms  were  quite  warm.  Watchman 
says  that  on  very  hot  nights  the  temperature  on  top  tloor  is  108  deg.  F. 

In  the  opening  room  the  dust  in  the  air  was  thicker  than  during  the  day, 
because,  as  the  foreman  explained,  the  wind  was  blowing  in  a  certain 
direction.  He  says  new  workmen  cough  considerably,  but  get  used  to  it. 
The  hemp  dust  here  is  not  softened  by  oil  and  is  more  cutting.  The  night 
matron  says  she  always  puts  a  wet  handkerchief  to  her  nose  and  mouth,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  come  to  this  room,  but  that  the  workers  get 
used  to  it.  She  also  said  she  could  not  stay  as  long  as  the  investigators  did 
in  tlie  spinning  room  because  she  couldn't  stand  the  noise  —  but  that  the 
Poles  were  used  to  it.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  from  coughing  or  sneezing 
while  in  this  room. 

Getting  exact  hours  of  workers  was  difficult.  The  sui>erintendent  said  day 
workers  started  at  7  A.  M.,  but  the  women  questioned  said  they  came  at  G.30 
A.  M*  The  night  watchman  questioned  at  11  P.  M.  said  he  worked  from  6 
P.  M.  to  7  A.  M.  At  least  I  have  to  stay  until  a  little  after  6.30  in  order  to 
let  in  the  day  shift  at  that  time.  This  confirmed  the  hours  given  by  the 
workers. 

The  women  as  a  whole  were  a  disheartening  group,  in  their  oily  dust 
ladened  clothes  with  drawn  white  faces  and  a  stooped  gait. 
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i)      Uiio  nuiii,  ])ili'r,  earns  J?  10  a  wiM-k.     -Xnotlicr  $7.50. 

j)     Small  t'liuu'iated  little  woman  has  one-  ciiilcl. 

The  workrooms  an-  lighted  by  Tungsten  burners,  susjiended  from  ceiling 
and  iiaving  green  shades.  Floors  are  very  slippery.  \\ Omen  push  very  heavy 
barrels  of  l)ol)l>ins  and  piles  of  hemp.  Rooms  were  tpiile  warm.  W  ateiimaa 
says  that  on  very  hot  nights  the  temperature  on  top  lioor  is  108  deg.  F. 

In  the  opening  room  the  dust  in  the  air  was  thicker  than  during  the  day, 
because,  as  the  foreman  explained,  the  wind  was  blowing  in  a  ccu'laiu 
direction,  lie  says  new  workmen  cough  considerai)ly,  but  gi'l  used  to  it. 
The  hemp  dust  here  is  not  softened  by  oil  and  is  more  cutting.  The  night 
matron  says  she  always  puts  a  wet  handkerchief  to  her  nose  and  mouth,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  come  to  tliis  r'xnn,  but  that  the  workers  get 
used  to  it.  Slic  also  said  she  could  not  stay  as  long  as  the  investigators  tii«l 
in  ilw  spinning  room  because  she  couldn't  stand  tlie  noisf  Imt  that  the 
Poles  \v(  r«'  u-'cd  to  it.  It  w.js  impossible  to  keep  from  eougiiing  or  sneezing 
wliile  in  this  n)on». 

(iettinjr  exact  hours  of  workers  was  dillicult.  The  stjoerintendent  said  dav 
workers  started  at  7  A.  M..  but  tlie  women  (piestioned  said  they  came  at  (i.^^O 
A.  ^r  The  nig'it  watchman  (luestioned  at  11  1*.  AI.  said  he  worked  from  (» 
P.  M.  to  7  A.  .\I.  At  least  I  have  to  stay  until  a  little  after  (i.'M)  in  order  to 
let  in  the  day  shift  at  that  time.  This  conlirnud  the  hours  given  by  the 
workers. 

The  women  iis  a  whole  were  a  disheartening  group,  in  their  oily  dust 
ladened  clothes  with  drawn  white  faces  and  a  stooped  gait. 
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Carolina  which  were  operated  by  night,  in  which  there  were  848 
women  and  children  performing  regular  night  work.  In  South 
Carolina  there  were  also  five  mills  operated  at  night,  employing 
188  women  and  children.  This  probably  represents  but  a  small 
part  of  all  the  establishments,  especially  in  textile  industries, 
which  are  employing  women  and  children  for  night  work.  Some 
textile  industries  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  States  run  at  night 
either  regularly  or  occasionally,  and  employ  women  for  the  night 
shifts. 

Nor  can  the  extent  of  night  work  of  women  be  properly 
determined  in  New  York  State.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
occasional  night  work  of  women  in  many  industries,  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.  M.  and  12  midnight,  is  well  known.  Such  work  is 
common  in  laundries,  binderies,  candy  factories,  in  certain  seasonal 
trades  as  in  the  garment  trades,  and  in  many  other  industries. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  regular  night  work  in 
mercantile  establishments,  in  restaurants,  among  agents  of  elevated 
railroads  (notably  in  Brooklyn),  and  among  the  telephone  workers 
in  the  exchanges. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investi- 
gating Commission,  one  notable  case  was  found  in  which 
night  shifts  of  women  were  regularly  employed  in  a  large  industrial 
establishment.  In  this  establishment,  which  is  described 
fully  in  the  following  pages,  from  170  to  200  women  have 
been  employed  a  certain  number  of  nights  a  week  for  several 
years.  It  is  claimed  by  the  owners  that  their  night  shift  is  an 
economical  necessity,  by  reason  of  the  great  demand  for  their 
product.  It  is  also  asserted  by  the  owners  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  can  best  be  done  by  women,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  sufficient  number  of  men  workers  to  do  the  work  at 
night. 

n. 

Several  inspections  have  been  made  of  the  above  mentioned 
industrial  establishment,  which  is  located  in  a  town  of  central 
New  York.  I  made  the  last  inspection  in  person  on  October  18th, 
1912. 

The  general  sanitary  conditions  of  this  establishment  are  fair; 
certainly  not  worse  than  those  existing  in  many  establishments 
throughout  the  State,  and  much  better  in  many  respects.     As  will 
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be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  inspection,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  mill,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  washing  facilities,  lockers, 
dressing  rooms,  toilet  accommodations,  lunch  rooms  and  medical 
service,  are  in  advance  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  cotton, 
woolen  and  other  mills  throughout  the  State. 

As  to  wages,  no  comparison  has  been  made  of  the  wages  prevail- 
ing in  this  establishment  with  the  average  wages  prevailing  in 
other  mills.  From  a  cursory  investigation,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  wages  are  not  lower  than  in  other  smaller  establishments. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  according  to  legal  requirements. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  this  establishment,  an 
analysis  is  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  personal  histories  of  one 
hundred  of  the  women  night  workers. 

Inspection  of  Octobeb  18th,  1912. 

Conditions  of  Cordage  Mill  were  as  follows : 

Raw  Product: 

Hemp,  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Yucatan. 

Finished  Product: 

Twine,  used  for  agricultural  machines. 

Buildirig: 

Located  in  a  town  in  central  New  York.  Was  erected  about 
1893  or  1894.  Consists  of  two  (2)  stories  and  basement,  brick 
and  frame.  Building  L-shaped.  Dimensions  90  x  300  feet  and 
60  X  100  feet. 

Fire  Protection: 

Building  is  provided  with  automatic  sprinklers  (Grinnell),  five 
stairways  made  of  wood,  and  one  fire  escape  with  counterweight 
drop  ladder.  Building  is  also  provided  with  sixty-two  (62) 
chemical  extinguishers,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  fire 
buckets.  There  is  a  weekly  drill  of  employees,  and  a  fire  brigade 
organization  among  the  employees.  The  Company  claims  that 
certain  departments  have  been  cleared  at  recent  fire  drills  within 
forty  seconds.  The  automatic  sprinklers  are  fed  by  a  50,000 
gallon  reservoir  (water  pressure  46  lbs.). 

On  Julv  25th.  1912.  an  Inspection  of  this  plant  was  made  by  Marie  S.  Sabso- 
vitch      Her  rS)ort  to  the  Commission  is  set  forth  opposite  page  441. 
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Cordage  Company. 
Feeding  hemp  into  a  machine  to  make  twine. 
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other  mills.  From  a  cursory  investigation,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  wages  are  not  lower  than  in  other  smaller  establishments. 
The  hours  of  labor  are  according  to  legal  requirements. 

Besides  the  report  of  the  inspection  of  this  establishment,  an 
analysis  is  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  personal  histories  of  one 
hundred  of  the  women  night  workers. 
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Conditions  of  Cordage  Mill  were  as  follows : 

Eaw  Product: 

Hemip,  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Yucatan. 

Finished  Product: 

Twine,  used  for  agricultural  machines. 

Building: 

Located  in  a  town  in  central  New  York.  Was  erected  about 
1893  or  1894.  Consists  of  two  (2)  stories  and  basement,  brick 
and  frame.  Building  L-shaped.  Dimensions  90  x  300  feet  and 
60  X  100  feet. 

Fire  Protection: 

Building  is  provided  with  automatic  sprinklers  (Grinnell),  five 
stairways  made  of  wood,  and  one  fire  escape  with  counterweight 
drop  ladder.  Building  is  also  provided  with  sixty-two  (62) 
chemical  extinguishers,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  fire 
buckets.  There  is  a  weekly  drill  of  employees,  and  a  fire  brigade 
organization  among  the  employees.  The  Company  claims  that 
certain  departments  have  been  cleared  at  recent  fire  drills  within 
forty  seconds.  The  automatic  sprinklers  are  fed  by  a  50,000 
gallon  reservoir  (water  pressure  46  lbs.). 

On  July  25th.  1912.  an  inspection  of  this  plant  was  made  by  Marie  S.   Sabso- 
vileh      Her  report  to  the  Commission  is  set  forth  opposite  page  441. 
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WorJcers: 

On  October  Ist,  1912,  there  were  in  the  plant  410  wage  earners, 
of  whom  160  were  women  and  160  men.  No  minors  under 
sixteen  are  employed.  The  night  shift  consisted  of  200  persons; 
130  or  140  are  women,  60  or  70  are  men.  No  males  under 
eighteen  nor  females  under  twenty-one  are  permitted  to  work  in 
the  night  shift. 

Of  the  mill  workers  there  are  very  few  speaking  English. 
Poles  are  predominant,  Italians  next.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
women  are  married. 

Processes: 

The  hemp  is  brought  from  abroad  in  tied  bales.  The  first 
process  is  the  cutting  of  the  ropes  and  opening  the  bales.  This 
is  done  by  men.  The  second  process  is  putting  the  hemp  into  the 
breaker  machines,  of  which  there  are  two.  These  machines  are 
operated  by  men,  and  here  the  hemp  is  broken  up  into  narrow 
stranda  From  the  breakers  the  hemp  is  fed  to  the  spreading 
machines,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  thence  to  the  "  bell " 
machines.  These  machines  are  operated  by  men  at  the  feeding 
end  of  the  machine,  and  by  women  at  the  receiving  end  of  the 
machine.  From  the  "  bell "  machine,  the  hemp  is  fed  into  the 
"  felt "  machine,  operated  by  men  and  women.  From  this  ma- 
chine, the  hemp  is  fed  into  the  finishing  machine,  which  is  the 
final  preparatory  process  tlirough  which  the  hemp  goes  before 
being  sent  to  the  spinning  room. 

In  the  spinning  room,  the  prepared  hemp  is  fed  through  spin- 
ning machines  having  two  "  flyers  "  and  operated  by  women,  one 
woman  operating  four  machines,  or  eight  "  flyers."  From  the 
spinning  machines,  the  thread  is  ready  to  go  into  the  balling 
machines  where  it  is  rolled  into  balls,  after  which  it  goes  into  the 
packing  and  storage  room. 

Hours  of  Labor: 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  one  hour  for 
lunch,  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  daily;  Saturdays  from  7  to 
11  A.  M.,  making  fifty-four  hours  weekly  work.  The  men  work 
the  same  hours,  except  that  the  workers  in  the  machine  shop 
work  until  12  m.  on  Saturdays,  making  fifty-five  hours  for  the 
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week.  The  night  force  work  from  7  p.  m.  to  12  midTiight,  one- 
half  hour  for  supper,  and  from  12.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  a.  m.,  five 
nights  a  week,  making  fifty  hours  weekly.  The  supper  hour  at 
midnight  was  cut  down  from  an  hour  to  thirty  minutes  by  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  by  reason  of  the  operators 
staying  in  the  works.  Power  starts  five  minutes  before  the  whistle 
blows  for  the  commencing  hour,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  begin 
work  until  the  whistle  blows.  All  foremen  have  positive  instruc 
tions  that  employees  are  not  allowed  to  work  before  the  regular 
time. 

Night  Worlc: 

Night  shifts  have  been  employed  by  this  mill  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1912,  the  night  work  began  in  January,  and  has 
been  continued  since  then.  Night  work  was  authorized  in  those 
works  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred persons  in  the  night  shift,  of  whom  130  or  140  are  women. 
No  males  under  eighteen  nor  women  under  twenty-one 
are  allowed  to  work  in  the  night  shift.  The  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  the  night  shift  is  explained  by  the  management  to 
be  the  great  demand  for  twine  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
reasons  for  employing  women  in  the  night  shifts  are  the 
following: 

1.  If  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  in  this  state  the 
spinning  and  balling. 

2.  That  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  men  to  work  during 
the  night,  there  being  a  lack  of  men  workers  even  during  the 
daytime. 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  engage  men  at  the  same 
rates  that  are  paid  women,  and  get  the  same  efficiency. 

The  management  claims  that 

1.  If  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  in  this  State  the 
company  would  be  compelled  to  transfer  the  night  work  froui 
this  plant  to  plants  in  other  states. 

2.  That  if  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  company  would  be  compelled  to  enlarge 
its  buildings  and  equipment. 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Nellie  N ,  Check  No.  959. —  A  night-worker  and  her  young  baby. 
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half  hour  for  supper,  and  from  12.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  a.  m.,  five 
nights  a  week,  making  fifty  hours  weekly.  The  supper  hour  at 
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Night  shifts  have  been  employed  by  this  mill  for  a  number 
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No  males  under  eighteen  nor  women  under  twenty-one 
are  allowed  to  work  in  the  night  shift.  The  reason  for  the 
necessity  of  the  night  shift  is  explained  by  the  management  to 
be  the  great  demand  for  twine  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
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1.  If  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  in  this  state  the 
spinning  and  balling. 

2.  That  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  men  to  work  during 
the  night,  there  being  a  lack  of  men  workers  even  during  the 
davtime. 

3.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  engage  men  at  the  same 
rates  that  are  paid  women,  and  get  the  same  efficiency. 

The  management  claims  that 

1.  If  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  in  this  State  the 
company  would  be  compelled  to  transfer  the  night  work  from 
this  plant  to  plants  in  other  states. 

2.  That  if  night  work  of  women  were  prohibited  throughout 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  X.  Y. 
Nellie  N ,  Cheek  No.  959. —  A  niglit-worker  and  lier  young  baby. 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N,  Y, 
A  night-worker  who  had  just  finished  a  washing  large  enough  to  fill  five  long 

clothes  lines. 
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Wages: 

Most  of  the  women  in  the  twine  works  are  piece-workers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  management,  the  rates  of  wages  are  as  follows: 

Preparing  Room. —  Thirteen  to  twenty-six  cents  per  hour  for 
women ;  eighteen  to  twenty-three  cents  per  hour  for  men. 

Spinning  Room. —  Spinners,  fourteen  cents  per  hour;  bailers, 
fourteen  cents  per  hour  (all  women). 

The  night  workers  are  paid  17^/^  per  cent  increase  over  the 
day  rate.  Since  October  1st,  when  the  fifty-four-hour  week  was 
introduced,  the  management  claims  that  there  was  no  reduction 
in  w^ages,  nor  any  reduction  in  the  total  amount  earned  by  the 
employees  in  the  various  departments,  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  statement  taken  from  the  books  of  the  firm,  and  confirmed 
and  verified  by  Mrs.  Marie  Orenstein  of  the  Labor  Department. 
The  statement  shows:  (1)  check  number;  (2)  occupation; 
(3)  ages;  (4)  hours,  and  (5)  wages  of  ten  female  spinners,  ten 
female  bailers  and  ten  female  preparation  hands,  for  the  weeks 
ending  August  24th  and  October  5th,  respectively. 

STATEMENT. 


(1) 

Check 
Number. 

(2) 

Occupation. 

(8) 
Age. 

Week  Ending 
AnausT  24.  1912. 

Week  Endind 
October  5,  1912. 

(4) 
Hours. 

(6) 
Wages. 

(4) 
Hours. 

(5) 
Wages. 

59 

Bailer 

21 
19 
23 
19 
20 
21 
22 
21 
20 
18 
25 
17 
23 
17 
26 
20 
27 
10 
17 
16 
21 
24 
20 
19 
17 
22 
18 
19 
22 
20 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
66 
56 

$7.35 
7.04 
8.61 
7.91 
5.74 
6. 48 
6. 76 
6. 90 
7.14 
6.09 
7.15 
7.29 
8.06 
7.33 
7.99 
7.54 
7.44 
7.36 
7.45 
7.80 
8.56 
8.56 
7.67 
7.67 
7.18 
7.52 
7.52 
7.67 
7^52 
8.56 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

18.09 

62 

Bailer 

6.43 

63 

Bailer 

8  62 

6^ 

Bailer 

7  74 

68 

Bailer 

6  58 

69 

Bailer 

7  32 

72 

Bailer 

7  51 

73 

Bailer 

7.28 

76 

Bailer 

5  81 

77 

Baiter 

7.7(» 

220 

Spinner 

7  36 

225 

Spinner 

7  56 

226 

Soinner 

7  91 

243 

Soinner 

7  63 

251 

Soinner 

8  19 

259 

Soinner 

7  63 

261 

Soinner 

7  93 

283 

Soinner 

7  42 

288 

Soinner 

7.40 

203 

Soinner 

7.88 

529 
580 
531 
490 
475 
494 
549 
490 
404 
528 

Preparation  hand... 
Preparation  hand... 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  han'i . . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 
Preparation  hand. . . 

8.85 
8.17 
7.70 
8.17 
7.29 
8.03 
8.03 
8.17 
8.03 
8.17 

I  ; 
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According  to  analysis  of  the  personal  history  of  one  hundred 
night  workers  in  the  twine  works  (the  histories  taken  by  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Grace  Potter),  the  wages  per  week 
to  the  night  workers,  according  to  their  pay  envelopes,  were  as 
follows : 

Eleven  women,  wages  from  $6  to  $6.99;  thirty-two  women, 
wages  from  $7  to  $7.99;  twenty-eight  women,  wages  from  $8 
to  $8.99;  six  women,  wages  from  $9  to  $9.99;  one  woman, 
wages,  $12. 

Twenty-two  women  did  not  work  full  time. 

Safeguarding  of  Machines: 

All  machines  that  I  inspected  in  the  twine  works  were  properly 
guarded ;  all  "  flyers "  of  the  spinning  machines  are  entirely 
shielded.  Collapsible  spindles  have  been  substituted  for  all  set 
spindles  on  balling  machines,  except  on  about  thirty  machines. 
This  is  done  to  assist  the  employees  in  removing  balls  from  the 
spindles  with  safety.  The  company  employs  two  men  who  are 
known  as  general  safety  inspectors,  and  who  travel  from  plant 
to  plant  making  recommendations  as  to  safeguarding  machines. 

Noise : 

There  is  considerable  noise  in  the  operation  of  the  twine  works. 
This  noise  can  be  heard  several  hundred  feet  away  from  the 
works,  and  in  the  spinning  and  balling  rooms,  it  is  very  loud. 
This  noise,  however,  is  no  greater  than  is  commonly  found  in 
cotton,  woolen  and  other  spinning  mills. 

LigM: 

The  basement  is  less  than  nine  (9)  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
The  width  of  the  main  floor  is  in  some  parts  ninety  (90)  feet. 
The  light  falls  through  windows  which  are  often  covered  by 
hemp  dust  The  northern  part  of  the  spinning  room  and  the 
places  where  the  balling  machines  are  located,  and  also  the  north 
part  of  the  basement  are  rather  dark.  Artificial  lights  must  be 
used  in  these  places  during  the  daytime.  Electricity  is  used  for 
an  artificial  illuminant.  All  lights  are  provided  with  shades, 
and  lights  in  the  basement  have  been  changed  recently  from 
60-    Watt    to    100-Watt    lamps.      The    rule    which    is    gener- 
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According  to  analysis  of  the  personal  history  of  one  hundred 
night  workers  in  the  twine  works  (the  histories  taken  by  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Grace  Potter),  the  wages  per  week 
to  the  night  workers,  according  to  their  pay  envelopes,  were  as 
follows : 

Eleven  women,  wages  from  $6  to  $6.99;  thirty-two  women, 
wages  from  $7  to  $7.99;  twenty-eight  women,  wages  from  $8 
to  $8.09;  six  women,  wages  from  $9  to  $9.99;  one  woman, 
wages,  $12. 

Twenty-two  women  did  not  work  full  time. 

Safegvdrding  of  Machines: 

All  machines  that  I  inspected  in  the  twine  works  were  properly 
guarded ;  all  ''  flyers ''  of  the  spinning  machines  are  entirely 
shielded.  C  oUapsible  spindles  have  been  substituted  for  all  set 
spindles  on  balling  machines,  except  on  about  thirty  machines. 
This  is  done  to  assist  the  employees  in  removing  balls  from  the 
spindles  with  safety.  The  company  employs  two  men  who  are 
known  as  general  safety  inspectors,  and  who  travel  from  plant 
to  plant  making  recommendations  as  to  safeguarding  machines. 

Noise: 

There  is  considerable  noise  in  the  operation  of  the  twine  works. 
This  noise  can  be  heard  several  hundred  feet  away  from  the 
works,  and  in  the  spinning  and  balling  rooms,  it  is  very  loud. 
This  noise,  however,  is  no  greater  than  is  commonly  found  in 
cotton,  woolen  and  other  spinning  mills. 

Light: 

The  basement  is  less  than  nine  (9)  feet  from  ceiling  to  floor. 
The  width  of  the  main  floor  is  in  some  parts  ninety  (90)  feet. 
The  light  falls  through  windows  which  are  often  covered  by 
hemp  dust.  The  northern  part  of  the  spinning  room  and  the 
places  where  the  balling  machines  are  located,  and  also  the  north 
part  of  the  basement  are  rather  dark.  Artificial  lights  must  be 
used  in  these  places  during  the  daytime.  Electricity  is  used  for 
an  artificial  illuminant.  All  lights  are  provided  with  shades, 
and  lights  in  the  basement  have  been  changed  recently  from 
60-    Watt    to    100-Watt    lamps.      The    rule    which    is    gener- 
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ally  followed  in  mills  is  to  provide  half-candle  power  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space,  but  in  the  case  of  the  twine  mills,  this  has 
been  exceeded,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  mill,  there  is  approxi- 
mately eight-tenths  candle  power  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

Diist: 

There  is  considerable  dust  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  mill.  This 
dust  is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  raw  product,  hemp.  It  fills 
the  preparing  room  where  the  hemp  bales  are  opened  and  the 
hemp  prepared  by  going  through  various  breakers  and  spreaders. 
The  dust  in  this  department  is  so  thick  that  the  clothes  and  caps 
of  the  women  are  completely  covered  with  it.  Since  the  visit 
of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  the  management  has 
been  endeavoring  to  make  a  contract  with  some  parties  who  would 
guarantee  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  mill  with  some  dust- 
removing  machines.  A  contract  has  been  closed  by  the  manage- 
ment with  the  Arlington  &  Curtis  Company  to  install  dust- 
removing  apparatus  for  the  various  machines  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mating $10,000.  I  have  seen  the  contract  and  a  statement  that 
the  material  will  be  on  the  premises  within  two  weeks,  aad  be 
completed  within  eight  weeks  from  date.  Within  less  than  thirty 
days,  the  management  has  caused  the  changing  of  all  windows 
so  that  they  will  lower  from  the  top  and  be  raised  from  the 
bottom.     There  are  also  draft  boards  in  all  the  windows. 

Seats: 

Seats  are  provided  for  every  woman  operating  machines  in  the 
balling  department.  This  is  a  sliding  seat,  without  back,  attached 
to  the  work  bench  adjoining  the  balling  machine.  In  the  spin- 
ning department,  there  has  always  been  one  seat  for  every  oper- 
ator operating  eight  "  flyers."  At  present,  there  has  been  pro- 
vided two  seats  for  each  set  of  eight  "  flyers."  In  the  preparation 
room,  there  is  a  seat  provided  near  every  machine. 

Water,  Washing  Facilities,  Lockers  and  Toilets: 

Drinking  water  tanks,  with  inside  jackets  for  ice  containers, 
and  sanitary  drinking  fountains  of  the  bubble  type,  are  provided 
throughout  the  plant. 
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In  No.  2  Spinning  Room  a  new  locker  room  has  been  installed 
with  eightj-five  steel  lockers,  sixteen  individual  washbowls,  sixteen 
looking  glasses,  sixteen  holders  supplying  liquid  soap,  two  rolls 
daily  of  paper  towels,  and  two  low  benches  for  changing  shoes,  etc. 

In  the  Preparing  Room  there  are  two  men's  toilets,  four  in- 
dividual washbowls,  ten  closets  and  twenty-four  steel  lockers. 
Hot  water  is  provided  in  working  rooms. 

The  Engine  Room  toilet  room  is  equipped  with  shower  bath, 
individual  washbowls,  tub  and  closet. 

The  new  locker  room  of  the  Balling  Department  is  equipped 
with  120  double  steel  lockers,  eight  looking  glasses,  eight  liquid 
soap  holders,  two  paper  towel  holders.  The  toilet  room  for  this 
department  has  four  closets  with  modem  plumbing.  The  locker 
room  connected  with  the  preparation  room  is  equipped  with  seven 
closets,  new  type,  seat  flushing,  cement  floor,  metal  partitions 
and  doors.     All  toilets  are  scrubbed  daily. 

Rest  and  Lunch  Rooms: 

A  rest  room  is  provided  in  the  basement     It  is  rather  dark 

and  bady  ventilated.     The  management  promises  to  change  the 

location  of  the   rest  room   to   a   better  place  and  with   better 

equipment. 

A  lunch  room  is  provided  in  the  basement.  About  half  of  the 
women  and  men  use  this  lunch  room.  The  other  half  go  for 
their  lunch  to  their  homes  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. At  the  time  of  inspection,  the  lunch  room,  walls,  ceiling, 
kitchen,  tables,  etc.,  were  in  a  very  clean  condition.  Coffee  is 
served  at  the  price  of  one  cent  per  cup,  sandwiches  at  two  cents 
each,  pie  at  three  cents  a  cut,  tea,  fruit,  biscuits,  etc.,  at  lower 
rates.  The  management  claims  that  the  sale  of  products  in  the 
lunch  room  is  at  about  ^we  per  cent  above  the  cost  price. 

Aprons  and  Caps: 

Caps  are  provided  to  protect  the  hair  of  the  women  workers. 
These  caps  are  made  of  straw-colored  cambric.  The  management 
now  proposes  to  furnish  aprons  also  to  the  female  employees,  free 
of  charge. 


Nellie  .H- 


CoRDAGE  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Check  No.   959.- This   night-worker   is   a  young  mother. 
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In  No,  2  Spinning  Room  a  new  locker  room  has  been  installed 
with  eighty-five  steel  lockers,  sixteen  individual  washbowls,  sixteen 
looking  glasses,  sixteen  holders  supplying  liquid  soap,  two  rolls 
daily  of  paper  towels,  and  two  low  benches  for  changing  shoes,  etc. 

In  the  Preparing  Room  there  are  two  men's  toilets,  four  in- 
dividual washbowls,  ten  closets  and  twenty-four  steel  lockers. 
Hot  water  is  provided  in  working  rooms. 

The  Engine  Room  toilet  room  is  equipped  with  shower  bath, 
individual  washbowls,  tub  and  closet. 

The  new  locker  room  of  the  Balling  Department  is  equipped 
with  120  double  steel  lockers,  eight  looking  glasses,  eight  liquid 
soap  holders,  two  paper  towel  holders.  The  toilet  room  for  this 
department  has  four  closets  with  modern  plumbing.  The  locker 
room  connected  with  the  preparation  room  is  equipped  with  seven 
closets,  new  type,  seat  flushing,  cement  floor,  metal  partitions 
and  doors.     All  toilets  are  scrubbed  daily. 

Rest  and  Lunch  Rooms: 

A  rest  room  is  provided  in  the  basement.     It  is  rather  dark 

and  bady  ventilated.     The  management  promises  to  change  the 

location  of  the   rest   room   to   a   better  place   and   with    better 

equipment. 

A  lunch  room  is  provided  in  the  basement.  About  half  of  the 
women  and  men  use  this  lunch  room.  The  other  half  go  for 
their  lunch  to  their  homes  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. At  the  time  of  inspection,  the  lunch  room,  walls,  ceiling, 
kitchen,  tables,  etc.,  were  in  a  very  clean  condition.  Coffee  is 
served  at  the  price  of  one  cent  per  cup,  sandwiches  at  two  cents 
each,  pie  at  three  cents  a  cut,  tea,  fruit,  biscuits,  etc.,  at  lower 
rates.  The  management  claims  that  the  sale  of  products  in  the 
lunch  room  is  at  about  five  per  cent  above  the  cost  price. 

Aprons  and  Caps: 

Caps  are  provided  to  protect  the  hair  of  the  women  workers. 
These  caps  are  made  of  straw-colored  cambric.  The  manai^ement 
now  proposes  to  furnish  aprons  also  to  the  female  employees,  free 
of  charge. 


Nellie    II- 


C'oKDAOE  Company,  Auburn,  X.  Y. 

-,   Cheek   No.   950.-T1US    nigl.t-worker    is   a   young  motlu-r. 
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Cordage  Company,  Auburx,  N.  Y. 
Tliis  woman  works  at  night  and  does  her  washing  and  all  the  rest  of  her 

house  work  wlien   she  sliould  he  sleeping. 
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Heavy  Work: 

No  women  are  allowed  to  pull  bales  of  hemp,  as  heretofore. 
Special  men  workers  are  delegated  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Accidents  and  Sickness: 

A  physician  visits  the  mill  regularly  every  day.  Two  matrons 
^re  employed,  one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  take  care  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  women.  These 
matrons  also  do  ordinary  first-aid  work. 

All  employees  belong  to  a  benefit  association.  The  manage- 
ment claims  that  belonging  to  the  association  is  not  compulsory, 
although  all  of  the  employees  are  members.  Employees  are  ex- 
amined by  a  physician  as  soon  as  they  are  employed.  In  the 
examination  of  female  employees,  the  matron  is  always  present. 
A  physician  visits  the  mill  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 

night 

All  accidents  are  reported  to  the  foreman,  to  the  matrons,  to 
the  superintendent,  and  the  inspector  of  safety.  The  state  law, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  before  and  after  child- 
birth, is  being  adhered  to  strictly. 

III. 

In  order  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  women  night  workers  in  this  establishment,  two  in- 
vestigators. Miss  Grace  Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith, 
were  sent  to  the  city  where  the  establishment  is  located.  These 
investigators  have  visited  the  works  a  number  of  times  during 
the  day,  and  frequently  at  night,  have  held  conversations  with 
the  women  night  workers,  and  have  taken  the  personal  histories 
of  one  hundred  of  them.  Most  of  the  work  of  taking  the  histories 
was  done  by  Miss  Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Potter,  who 
also  took  photographs. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  history  schedule  which 
was  given  to  the  investigators  to  be  filled  out: 

Name; 

Street  and  number; 

Nationality ; 
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Heavy  Work: 

No  women  are  allowed  to  pull  bales  of  hemp,  as  heretofore. 
Special  men  workers  are  delegated  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Accidents  and  Sickness: 

A  physician  visits  the  mill  regularly  every  day.  Two  matrons 
are  employed,  one  by  day  and  the  other  by  night,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  take  care  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  women.  These 
matrons  also  do  ordinary  first-aid  work. 

All  employees  belong  to  a  benefit  association.  The  manage- 
ment claims  that  belonging  to  the  association  is  not  compulsory, 
although  all  of  the  employees  are  members.  Employees  are  ex- 
amined by  a  physician  as  soon  as  they  are  employed.  In  the 
examination  of  female  employees,  the  matron  is  always  present. 
A  physician  visits  the  mill  two  or  three  times  a  week  during  the 
night. 

All  accidents  are  reported  to  the  foreman,  to  the  matrons,  to 
the  superintendent,  and  the  inspector  of  safety.  The  state  law, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  before  and  after  child- 
birth, is  being  adhered  to  strictly. 

III. 

In  order  to  make  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  women  night  workers  in  this  establishment,  two  in- 
vestigators, Miss  Grace  Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith, 
were  sent  to  the  city  where  the  establishment  is  located.  These 
investigators  have  visited  the  works  a  number  of  times  during 
the  day,  and  frequently  at  night,  have  held  conversations  with 
the  women  night  workers,  and  have  taken  the  personal  histories 
of  one  hundred  of  them.  Most  of  the  work  of  taking  the  histories 
was  done  by  Miss  Smith,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Potter,  who 
also  took  photographs. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  history  schedule  which 
was  given  to  the  investigators  to  be  filled  out: 

Name; 

Street  and  number; 

Nationality ; 
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How  long  in  the  United  States ; 

Age; 

Single,  married,  widowed; 

Children  living; 

Ages ; 

Children  dead; 

Ages ; 

Number  of  pregnancies  since  working; 

Number  of  children  bom  since  working; 

Doctor ; 

Midwife ; 

Time  loss  at  each  birth; 

History  of  abortions; 

Time  loss  at  each  abortion; 

Apparent  weight; 

Apparent  height; 

Apparent  anaemia; 

Headache ; 

Backache ; 

Periods ; 

How  long  at  work ; 

Nature  of  work; 

Sitting ; 

Standing ; 

Carrying ; 
Hours  of  work; 

Nightly ; 

Weekly ; 

Monthly ; 
Piece ; 
Time; 

Presence  of  dust; 
Presence  of  noise; 
Temperature ; 
Number  of  accidents; 
History  of  accidents; 
Time  spent  at  lunch; 
Food; 


Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  P ,  the  oldest  worker  in  the  twine  shop,  now  doing  night-work. 
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How  long  in  the  United  States ; 

Age; 

Single,  married,  widowed; 

Children  living; 

Ages; 

Children  dead; 

Ages; 

jWimber  of  pregnancies  since  working; 

Xiiniber  of  children  born  since  working; 

Doctor ; 

Midwife ; 

Time  loss  at  each  birth ; 

History  of  abortions; 

Time  loss  at  each  abortion; 

Apparent  weight; 

Apparent  height; 

Apparent  anaemia; 

Headache ; 

Backache ; 

Periods ; 

How  long  at  work ; 

Nature  of  work; 

Sitting ; 

Standing; 

Carrying; 
Hours  of  work; 

Nightly; 

Weekly ; 

Monthly; 
Piece ; 
Time; 

Presence  of  dust; 
Presence  of  noise; 
Temperature ; 
Number  of  accidents; 
History  of  accidents; 
Time  spent  at  lunch; 
Food; 


Mrs.  p- 


CoRDAGE  Company,  Aubtrn,  X.  Y. 
-,  the  oldest  worker  in  tlie  twine  shop,  now  doing  iiiglit-woik. 


CoRDACJE  Company,  Aubukn,  N.  Y. 

When   mother   works   nights   at  the  company  the   little   ones   learn   to   keep 

quiet  out  doors  wliile  she  is  sleeping  in  the  day  time. 
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Where  eaten; 

Wages ; 

Distance  between  factory  and  home; 

Walk  or  ride  to  and  from  work ; 

Who  prepares  breakfast ; 

Who  prepares  dinner; 

Who  prepares  supper; 

Who  does  housework; 

Who  does  washing; 

Hours  of  sleep; 

Where  does  she  sleep ; 

Where  husband  works; 

What  he  does ; 

Hours; 

Wages ; 

Health ; 

Number  of  children  working; 

Earnings  of  each  child; 

Combined  earnings  of  family; 

Daily; 

Weekly ; 

Monthly ; 
Reasons  for  working; 
Kemarks ; 

Analysis  of  the  Histories  of  100  Women  Night  Woekees. 

(1)  Nationality: 

Of  the  one  hundred  cases  investigated,  95  were  Polish,  3  were 
Ruthenians,  and  2  Irish-American. 

(2)  Length  of  Time  in  the  United  States: 

Two  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  2  had  lived  here  less  than 
22  years,  4  less  than  19  years,  11  less  than  14  years,  51  less  than 
9  years,  25  less  than  4  years,  and  5  less  than  1  year. 

(3)  Ages: 

One  was  over  55 ;  3  under  20 ;  17  between  30-40 ;  80  between 
20-30. 
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(4)  Conjugal  Condition: 

Seventy-seven  were  married,  18  were  single,  and  5  widowed. 

(5)  Children: 

There  was  97  babies  whose  mothers  were  doing  night  work. 
Of  the  82  (married  or  widowed)  night  workers,  75  had  children 
One  woman  had  11;  22  had  but  1. 

(6)  Ages  of  Children: 

Eight  were  over  15,  15  over  10,  43  over  5,  73  over  1,  and  24 
less  than  1  year  old. 

(  7  )     Pregnancies : 
Two  children  h„e  bem  b«r«  ri,„  night  work  began  thi,  »„. 

hXT.U::.'"^'"'  •'  "•  ""  •'  ^-  '"»"«•«»=  " 

(8)  Morbidity: 

The  average  weight  for  90  per  cent  of  those  questioned  was 
between  125  and  135  pounds;  62  were  anaemic,  57  complained 
of  backache,  53  of  headache.     Menstruation  regular  in  76  ca'es 
24  not  regular  (8  pregnant)  ;  10  had  nursing  baWes. 

(9)  Nature  of  Work: 

All  operatives  worked  standing;  48  of  the  women  worked  in 
die  sp.„n,„g  room,  30  in  the  balling,  22  in  the  preparation  room, 
and  as  inspectors  and  instructors. 

All  of  those  examined  stated  that  the  workrooms  were  dusty 
and,  with  the  exception  of  7  or  8,  they  characterized  the  tem- 
perature as  "hot."  The  total  number  of  accidents  from 
December,  1911,  to  July,  1912,  was  22. 

(10)     Night  Lunch  Period: 

When  the  investigators  first  visited  the  place  of  work  they 
found  that  as  the  machinery  was  left  running  the  women  took 
just  enough  time  at  midnight  to  hurriedly  swallow  a  little 
food,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  time  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  " 
At  present  the  operatives  are  granted  a  half-hour  period  for 
midnight  luncL  This  was  a  new  order  issued  after  tL  investi- 
gation by  the  Commission,  according  to  the  statement  of  95  per 


Cordage  Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
A   night-worker   photograpliod   on   the   street   about   8   a.   m.   with   her   two 

children. 
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(4)  Conjugal  Condition: 

Seventy-seven  were  married,  3  b  were  single,  and  5  widowed. 

(5)  Children: 

There  was  97  babies  whose  mothers  were  doing  night  work. 
Ol  the  82  (rnarned  or  widowed)  night  workers,  75  had  children. 
One  woman  had  11;  22  had  but  1. 

(6)  Ages  of  Children: 

Eight  were  over  15,  15  over  10,  43  over  5,  73  over  1,  and  24 
less  than  1  year  old.  ' 

(7)  Pregnancies: 

Two  children  have  been  born  sinee  night  work  began  this  year. 
E,ght  women  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  investigation ;  no 
history  of  abortions. 

(8)  Morbidity: 

The  average  weight  for  00  per  cent  of  those  questioned  was 
between  l^o  and  135  pounds;  62  were  anaemic,  57  complained 

24  it  r    ;      .;      "'"'."     Menstruation  regular  in  76  cases, 
24  not  regular  (8  pregnant)  ;  10  had  nursing  babies. 

(9)  Nahire  of  ^Yorlc: 

All  operatives  worked  standing;  48  of  the  women  worked  in 
the  sp„„u„g  room,  .30  in  the  balling,  22  in  the  preparation  room, 
and  as  insi)cctors  and  instructors. 

All  of  those  examined  stated  that  the  workrooms  were  dustv 
and,  with  the  exception  of  7  or  8,  they  characterized  the  tem- 
perature as  "hot."  The  total  number  of  accidents  from 
December,  1911,  to  July,  1912,  was  22. 

(10)     Night  Lunch  Period: 

When  the  investigators  first  visited  the  place  of  work  they 
found  that  as  the  machinery  was  left  running  the  women  took 
just  enough  time  at  midnight  to  hurriedly  swallow  a  little 
food,  or.  as  they  expressed  it.  « time  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  " 
At  present  the  operatives  are  granted  a  half-hour  period  for 
midnight  hincL  This  was  a  new  order  issued  aft*r  the  investi- 
gation by  the  Commission,  according  to  the  statement  of  95  per 
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Coui)A(jE  Company,  Alburn,  X.  Y. 
A   niglit-woikcr    i)liotograi)lio«l    on    tl.o   street   about   8    a.    m.   with    her   two 

children. 


N'ictoria     H — 


CoHDACiK  Company,  Ann  hx,  \.  Y. 

C'lu'ck     X<>.     lO.S.'J. —  "Has     l)aekiulK'     so     slie     can't     .sleep' 
sonu'tinu's." 
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cent  of  the  workers.  The  food  consists  of  coffee  and  sandwiches, 
or  coffee  and  cookies.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  number  said 
they  brought  their  night  lunch  with  them;  the  rest  bought  cookies 
and  sandwiches  at  the  lunch  room  counter.  In  all  cases  food  is 
eaten  in  the  regular  lunch  room. 

(11)  Hours  of  Sleep: 

The  women  with  families  averaged  about  4^/^  hours  sleep  a  day. 
The  hours  of  sleep  varied  with  the  individual.  Some  slept  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  morning  and  for  a  time  in  the  afternoon; 
others  slept  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour  each  during  the  day. 
They  all  slept  in  bedrooms  which  had  been  occupied  during  the 
night  by  husband  and  children. 

(12)  Wages: 

One  received  $12  a  week,  6  from  $9  to  $10  a  week,  28  from 
$8  to  $8.99,  32  $7  to  $7.99,  11  $6  to  $6.99,  23  received  a  varying 
wage,  so  that  an  average  could  not  well  be  fixed. 

(13)  Work  in  the  Home: 

All  the  women  with  families  did  their  own  housework;  they 
prepared  three  meals  a  day,  including  breakfast,  after  a  night's 
work.     They  also  did  the  washing  for  the  family. 

(14)  Reasons  for  Working,  and  Remarks: 

When  questioned  about  their  reasons  for  working,  the  usual 
reply  was,  "  To  help  take  care  of  my  family,"  "  To  save  money 
to  buy  a  home,''  and  "  To  dress  my  children  right" 

'No.  2.     S.  S says :    "  But  the  standing  is  so  hard.     If 

we  only  had  five  minutes  to  sit  down;  but  the  machine  keeps 
going  and  the  hemp  piles  up,  so  we  can't  think  of  sitting  down." 

No.  4.  Mrs.  C.  S and  her  children,  pasty,  pale  and  sick- 
looking  :  "  Mother  left  her  work  in  the  spring  because  baby  was 
sick.  She  wants  to  stay  home  all  the  time  and  care  for  her 
babies,  but  she  must  get  back  to  work  soon.  They  can  get  along 
without  care,  but  they  have  to  have  food." 

No.  5.     When  Mrs.  P was  widowed  she  tried  washing, 

and  it  was  too  hard,  so  she  went  to  the  factory.  She  put  the 
two   older  children  in  an  orphan  asylum,  where  she  supplied 
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their  clothes,  but  did  not  pay  board.  When  they  were  13  years 
old  she  took  them  out.  She  says  people  in  Poland  do  not  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  make  a  living.  They  live  till  they  are  very 
old  there.  "  Here  we  are  old  when  we  are  young."  Says  she 
is  the  oldest  woman  working  in  factory  and  has  worked  there 
longest. 

No.  6.  N".  W is  working  to  get  money  to  go  to  house- 
keeping or  back  to  the  old  country.  Wants  to  work  at  night  on 
account  of  her  baby  which  she  is  nursing.  She  is  sweet-natured 
and  intelligent. 

Xo.  9.     K.  F works  because  she  needs  the  money.     She 

asked  to  do  night  work  on  account  of  child.  She  is  exceptionally 
intelligent. 

No.  12.  The  health  of  R.  S.'s  husband  is  poor.  She  worked 
to  make  it  easier  for  him.  Found  the  work  too  hard  and  left 
after  working  four  months.  This  woman  is  intelligent  and  willing 
to  talk  about  work,  which  she  says  is  too  hard  for  "  any  woman 
that  ain't  a  horse." 

No.  16.     A.  C ,  single,  has  asked  twice  to  be  given  day 

work.    Was  told  she  must  "  work  nights  "  if  she  worked  at  all. 

No.  17.     N.  D worked  at  night  so  as  to  leave  baby  with 

husband.     She  has  bought  two  work  knives  (10  cents  apiece). 

No.  20.     K.  W works  irregularly.     She  works  at  night  so 

as  not  to  have  to  pay  for  having  child  taken  care  of  during  day. 

No.  21.     N.  T wants  to  work  at  night  so  as  to  care  for 

house  during  day  and  take  care  of  children.  Investigator  asked 
how  long  she  intended  to  work,  being  pregnant.  Replied:  "  Oh, 
I'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two."    Would  not  explain  further. 

No.  23.     R.  M has  no  children.     She  thinks  she  ought  to 

earn  money  while  young.  Had  rather  work  at  night,  as  time 
goes  quicker  working  five  nights  a  week.  Thinks  day  work 
harder. 

No.   24.     M.  L would  rather  work  days,  but  can't  get 

any  one  to  ask  for  her.    Is  unable  to  speak  any  English. 

No.  25.     A.  K 's  eyes  bother  her  since  working.     "  They 

feel  sore,"  she  says.     Has  bought  six  knives  since  working  nights 
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Cordage  Company,  Alburn,  N.  Y. 
The  smaller  boy   in  the  picture   walked  too  soon  and  will   always  be  bow- 
lejfged.     His  mother  is  a  night-worker  and  when  she  isn't  busV  with  the 
cookmg,  cleaning  or  washing  in  the  day  time,  she  has  to  sleep. 
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their  clothes,  but  did  not  pay  board.  When  they  were  13  years 
old  she  took  them  out.  She  says  people  in  Poland  do  not  have 
to  work  so  hard  to  make  a  living.  They  live  till  they  are  very 
old  there.  "Here  we  are  old  when  we  are  young."  Says  she 
is  the  oldest  woman  working  in  factory  and  has  worked  there 
longest. 

"No.  6.  IN".  W is  working  to  get  money  to  go  to  house- 
keeping or  back  to  the  old  country.  Wants  to  work  at  night  on 
account  of  her  baby  which  she  is  nursing.  She  is  sweet-natured 
and  intelligent. 

Xo.  9.     R.  F works  because  she  needs  the  monev.     She 

asked  to  do  night  work  on  account  of  child.    She  is  exceptionally 
intelligent. 

Xo.  12.  The  health  of  E.  S.'s  husband  is  poor.  She  worked 
to  make  it  easier  for  him.  Found  the  work  too  hard  and  left 
after  working  four  months.  This  woman  is  intelligent  and  willing 
to  talk  about  work,  which  she  says  is  too  hard  for  "  any  woman 
that  ain't  a  horse." 

Xo.  16.     A.  C ,  single,  has  asked  twice  to  be  given  day 

work.    Was  told  she  must  "  work  nights  "  if  she  worked  at  all. 

No.  17.     N.  D worked  at  night  so  as  to  leave  baby  with 

husband.     She  has  bought  two  work  knives  (10  cents  apiece). 

Xo.  20.     K.  W works  irregularly.     She  works  at  night  so 

as  not  to  have  to  pay  for  having  child  taken  care  of  during  day. 

No.  21.     N.  T wants  to  work  at  night  so  as  to  care  for 

house  during  day  and  take  care  of  children.  Investigator  asked 
how  long  she  intended  to  w^ork,  being  pregnant.  Replied :  "  Oh, 
I'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two."    Would  not  explain  further. 

No.  23.     R.  M has  no  children.     She  thinks  she  ought  to 

earn  money  while  young.  Had  rather  work  at  night,  as  time 
goes  quicker  working  five  nights  a  week.  Thinks  day  work 
harder. 

No.  24.     M.  L would  rather  work  days,  but  can't  get 

any  one  to  ask  for  her.    Is  unable  to  speak  any  English. 

No.  25.     A.  K 's  eyes  bother  her  since  working.     "  They 

feel  sore,"  she  says.    Has  bought  six  knives  since  working  nights 
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(at  10  cents  each).     Some  "stolen,"  some  "broken,"  and  one 
"  lost.'' 

No.  28.     K.  M doesn't  care  whether  she  works  nights  or 

days;  was  told  to  do  night  work.     Has  had  five  knives  since 
working. 

No.  35.     J.  K 's  husband  was  out  of  work  six  months, 

therefore  "  she  had  to  make  money."    Would  rather  work  nights. 
Bought  two  work  knives  since  December,  1911. 

No.  45.     S.  G wants  to  do  night  work  on  account  of 

children,  as  she  would  have  to  pay  to  have  them  looked  after 
during  day.     Home  destitute  in  appearance. 

No.  47.     N.  D wants  to  do  night  work  on  account  of 

baby.  Has  boarders  now  who  pay  $3  a  month  for  room  and 
washing. 

No.  51.     M.  B would  rather  do  day  work,  but  "  boss  " 

told  her  she  must  work  at  night. 

No.  52.     C.  Q didn't  have  a  good  machine,  so  asked  for 

night  work,  thinking  she  would  get  a  better  machine.  Girl  w.4S 
asleep  when  investigator  called.  She  was  covered  with  flies  and 
was  lying  on  a  dirty  bed  in  front  room  of  house  in  which  there 
was  a  sewing  machine  that  a  woman  was  running.  This  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  the  girl  in  the  least  —  nor  the  flies. 

No.  53.     S.  G didn't  want  to  do  night  work,  but  was  told 

she  must  transfer  from  day  work  or  she  would  lose  her  job.  She 
would  .ike  to  get  back  to  day  work.  She  didn't  use  to  get  so 
tired  when  she  did  day  work.    "  But  a  girl  must  mind  the  boss." 

No.  55.     V.  B says :  "I  want  to  work  nights  so  I  can  be 

home  with  the  children  in  the  day.  If  I  didn't  work  in  the 
factory  I  should  have  to  work  in  a  hotel  two  or  three  days  a 
week." 

No.  56.    N.  T hopes  her  husband  will  get  well  so  she  can 

stay  at  home.  "  He  was  well  and  strong  when  he  began  to  work 
at  the  factory;  he  weighed  180  poimds.  Worked  one  year;  then 
sick;  weighs  now  130  pounds."  She  is  nursing  her  baby  now, 
and  would  rather  work  at  night  so  that  she  can  feed  the  baby 
in  the  daytime. 
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No.  57.     M.  S hadn't  enoiigli  money  to  stay  at  home  and 

not  work.  When  she  cut  part  of  her  finger  off  she  went  to  the 
office  after  the  wound  was  healed  and  asked  them  to  pay  for  the 
loss.  "  We  only  pay  for  the  whole  of  a  finger  being  cut  off,"  they 
told  her.  They  then  paid  her  $16.38  for  the  loss  of  her  time  — 
^ye  weeks.  The  finger  is  always  sore  and  hurts  her  whenever 
the  wounded  end  touches  anything.  "  It  seems  as  if  they  should 
pay  me  for  that  finger  because  I  suffered  so,  and  it  hurts  me  yet 
and  is  not  strong." 

No.  61.     S.  C says:   "  I  wanted  to  work  days  instead  of 

nights,  but  when  I  asked  the  boss  to  change  me  he  said,  '  If  you 
don't  want  to  work  nights,  go  home.  You'll  get  no  job  days.'  " 
When  the  present  pregnancy  was  discovered  she  was  told  to  go 
home  to  take  care  of  her  health.  Will  go  back  to  factory  again 
when  her  baby  is  bom. 

No.  62.     A.  S would  rather  do  day  work  at  the  factory, 

but  says  she  must  work  in  her  house  during  the  daytime. 

No.  65.  Girl  working  to  support  herself.  Used  to  do  house- 
work in  Poland  and  found  it  much  easier  than  factory  work. 
She  came  here  because  she  heard  she  could  get  good  work.  ''  If 
I  can  save  money  enough  and  God  will  let  me,  some  day  I  shall 
go  back  to  Poland." 

No.  66.     M.  K works  to  support  her  family,  to  buy  shoes 

for  her  baby  and  food.  "  I  am  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  am  glad 
to  work  and  take  care  of  my  children.  Else  what  would  become 
of  them  ?  Don't  stop  the  night  work  with  troubling  the  foreman. 
They  might  shut  down,  and  then  "  (she  pointed  to  the  little  girl) 
''  she  will  have  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  wear.  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  go  to  work  days,  as  then  my  children  are  alone."  The 
boss  had  warned  the  girls  that  "  their  wages  are  going  to  be  cut 
down  to  $5  if  they  talk  to  the  investigators."  This  woman  was 
fearful  of  telling  how  bad  things  were. 

No.  68.     Girl  works  to  help  support  herself  and  pay  expenses 
of  brother  who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood.     Would  just  as 
soon  work  at  night  as  day.    She  likes  the  long  rest  from  Saturday 
morning  to  Monday  night. 
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"No.  57.     M.  S hadn't  enough  money  to  stay  at  home  and 

not  work.  When  she  cut  part  of  her  finger  off  she  went  to  the 
office  after  the  wound  was  liealed  and  asked  them  to  pay  for  the 
loss.  ''  We  only  pay  for  the  whole  of  a  finger  being  cut  off,"  they 
told  her.  They  then  paid  her  $16.38  for  the  loss  of  her  time  — 
^ve  weeks.  The  finger  is  always  sore  and  hurts  her  whenever 
the  wounded  end  touches  anything.  "  It  seems  as  if  they  should 
pay  me  for  that  finger  because  I  suffered  so,  and  it  hurts  me  yet 
and  is  not  strong." 

Xo.  61.     S.  C says:    ''I  wanted  to  work  days  instead  of 

nights,  but  when  I  asked  the  boss  to  change  me  he  said,  '  If  you 
don't  want  to  work  nights,  go  home.  You'll  get  no  job  days.'  " 
When  the  present  pregnancy  was  discovered  she  was  told  to  go 
home  to  take  care  of  her  health.  Will  go  back  to  factory  again 
when  her  baby  is  born. 

Xo.  ij2.    A.  S would  rather  do  day  work  at  the  factory, 

but  says  she  must  work  in  her  house  during  the  daytime. 

No.  65.  Girl  working  to  support  herself.  Used  to  do  house- 
work in  Poland  and  found  it  much  easier  than  factory  work. 
She  came  here  because  she  heard  she  could  get  good  work.  "  If 
I  can  save  money  enough  and  God  will  let  me,  some  day  I  shall 
go  back  to  Poland." 

Xo.  66.     ^I.  R works  to  support  her  family,  to  buy  shoes 

for  her  baby  and  food.  ''  I  am  strong  and  healthy,  and  I  am  glad 
to  work  and  take  care  of  my  children.  Else  what  would  become 
of  them  ?  Don't  stop  the  night  work  with  troubling  the  foreman. 
They  might  shut  down,  and  then  "  (she  pointed  to  the  little  girl) 
'•  she  will  have  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  wear.  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  go  to  work  days,  as  then  my  children  are  alone."  The 
boss  had  warned  the  girls  that  "  their  wages  are  going  to  be  cut 
down  to  $5  if  they  talk  to  the  investigators."  This  woman  was 
fearful  of  telling  how  bad  things  were. 

Xo.  G8.     Girl  works  to  help  support  herself  and  pay  expenses 
of  brother  who  is  studying  for  the  priesthood.     Would  just  as 
soon  work  at  night  as  day.    She  likes  the  long  rest  from  Saturday 
morning  to  ^fondav  nii^ht. 
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No.  69.     Mrs.  M.  N can't  support  her  family  on  what 

her  husband  makes.  "  You  can't  feed  and  clothe  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren on  what  a  man  makes  any  more."  She  changed  from  night 
to  day  work  because  it  took  all  her  strength  to  stay  up  all  day 
beside.  Now,  working  days,  she  gets  up  and  dresses  and  cares 
for  all  the  children  before  she  goes  to  work.  Children  wne 
ragged  and  tattered  and  sickly. 

No.  71.  Woman  works  because  husband  has  been  sick  one 
year  in  hospital.  Woman  asked  to  do  day  work,  but  was  told 
to  "  go  home  "  if  she  couldn't  work  at  night. 

No.  72.  This  woman  works  because  she  "has  nothing  else 
to  do."  Wishes  she  had  children.  Would  rather  work  davs,  but 
knows  "  boss  "  wouldn't  let  her  if  she  asked. 

No.  74.     N.  M says :    "  I  would  rather  work  davs  if  I 

could  leave  my  baby  with  some  one.   I  bum  up  my  pay  envelopes  • 
my  pay  is  so  small  I  am  ashamed."  ' 

,,  ^**'  ^<f  o  ^r""  '^^''  '^^  ^'^''''^  "^«  "'g^^t  ^«rk;  it  was  too 
hard.        Quit      three  weeks  ago.     "  I  used  to  be  cross  to  my 

ehildren  when  I  worked  nights  because  I  was  so  tired  all  the 
time." 

«w  '^^;  I'  ^TT'  ^^  ^^"'  ''^^'  ^"^^^  "'^^  «  g'rf  of  18  years. 
She  IS  refined  and  bright.    Says  she  would  like  children.    House 

had  the  appearance  of  an  American  home. 

No.  78.     J.  F- says:    "I  have  to  work  nights  to  make 

more  money  and  be  home  days  to  take  care  of  my  baby."  Has 
bought  three  work  knives -all  of  them  were  broken. 

No.  80.  This  woman  says  friend  would  take  care  of  her 
children,  but  knows  "  boss  "  wouldn't  let  her  do  day  work  if  «he 
asked  him. 

•    No.  81.     "  I  can't  live  on  my  husband's  salary  of  $16  for  two 

tTe  day  "  *"  ^""'^  '''^^^'  ^"^  ''^"^  ""^  *'^"'*''''  """^  ^""^^  '» 

No.  82.     Woman's  baby  was  not  quite  two  months  old  when 

fav  T.Z  "'^    r""^  '"  "^''"  •^^•'-     ^'"^  «*y«  ^»  husband's 
pay  18  not  enough  to  keep  family. 
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No.  84.     M.  U is  a  widow,  and  works  to  support  herself 

and  large'  family.  She  lives  upstairs  in  four  smaU  rooms,  which 
are  destitute  of  furnishings  and  dirty.  Three  of  her  children 
are  in  the  old  country.  Her  oldest  child,  a  girl,  is  here.  She  is 
undersized  for  a  girl  of  16  and  cannot  get  working  papers.  Iho 
only  support  of  the  family  is  the  woman,  who  has  worked  every 
night  for  three  months  (losing  only  about  six  nights),  and  a 
boarder  who  pays  $4  a  month  for  a  room. 

No.  85.  Woman  comes  home  "  almost  dead."  She  has  to 
walk  so  far  and  she  feels  so  tired  anyway.  Car  not  running  as 
early  as  5.30  a.  m.  Wants  to  work  at  night  on  account  of  chil- 
dren. Woman  had  just  finished  large  washing;  five  lines  of 
clothes  were  counted. 

No  86.  Woman  works  at  night,  as  she  has  no  one  to  leave 
her  children  with  during  day.  Sometimes  feels  exhausted  when 
she  comes  home  in  the  morning. 

No.  88.  "  I  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  work  nights,  but 
I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  stopped  work  two  months  ago."  Asked 
whether  she  took  thirteen  machines  of  her  own  accord,  she  said 
"No.     Foreman  gave  us  all  thirteen  machines  apiece." 

No.  92.  Woman,  doing  dressmaking  now,  stopped  work  in 
factory  because  she  found  it  too  hard.  She  says :  "  My  feet 
bothered  me  so  I  bad  to  wear  felt  slippers.  They  ached  because 
I  had  to  walk  so  carefully  on  slippery  floors." 

No.  93.     "I  come  home  so  tired;  if  I  sit  down  I  fall  asleep." 
No.  94.     "  I  wanted  to  work  nights  on  account  of  my  child. 
I  found  the  work  too  hard.     It  strained  my  back  and  hurt  my 
side  pulling  hemp  piles,  and  I  stopped  on  that  account." 

No.  96.  "  I  want  to  work  nights  so  I  can  take  care  of  my 
children  in  the  day.  Why  ain't  men's  pay  more  so  women 
wouldn't  have  to  work  ?  I  spent  lots  of  money  on  my  eyes ;  the 
dust  makes  them  sore.    It's  hard  to  work  nighte,  but  you  got  to 

live." 

No.  99.  Girl  who  had  done  day  work  for  four  years  was  told 
to  do  night  work.  She  said  that  she  "  didn't  mind."  Thought 
she  would  get  more  machines  at  night.  Says  she  likes  it  at  night 
because  there  ain't  so  many  people  around. 
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No.  84.     M.  U is  a  widow,  and  works  to  support  herself 

and  large'  family.  She  lives  upstairs  in  four  small  rooms,  which 
are  destitute  of  furnishings  and  dirty.  Three  of  her  children 
are  in  the  old  country.  Her  oldest  child,  a  girl,  is  here.  She  is 
undersized  for  a  girl  of  16  and  cannot  get  working  papers,  ihc 
only  support  of  the  family  is  the  woman,  who  has  worked  every 
night  for  three  months  (losing  only  about  six  nights),  and  a 
boarder  who  pays  $4  a  month  for  a  room. 

No  85.  Woman  comes  home  "  almost  dead."  She  has  lo 
walk  so  far  and  she  feels  so  tired  anyway.  Car  not  running  as 
early  as  5.30  a.  m.  Wants  to  work  at  night  on  account  of  chil- 
dren. Woman  had  just  finished  large  washing;  five  hues  of 
clothes  were  counted. 

Xo  86.  Woman  works  at  night,  as  she  has  no  one  to  leave 
her  children  with  during  day.  Sometimes  feels  exhausted  when 
she  comes  home  in  the  morning. 

No.  88.  "  I  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  work  nights,  but 
I  couldn't  stand  it,  and  I  stopped  work  two  months  ago."  Asked 
whether  she  took  thirteen  machines  of  her  own  accord,  she  said 
^'Xo.     Foreman  gave  us  all  thirteen  machines  apiece." 

No.  92.  Woman,  doing  dressmaking  now,  stopped  work  in 
factory  because  she  foimd  it  too  hard.  She  says:  "My  feet 
bothered  mo  so  I  bad  to  wear  felt  slippers.  They  ached  because 
I  had  to  walk  su  carefully  on  slippery  floors." 

No.  93.     ''  I  come  home  so  tired;  if  I  sit  down  I  fall  asleep." 
No.  94.     ''  I  wanted  to  work  nights  on  account  of  my  child. 
I  found  the  work  too  hard.     It  strained  my  back  and  hurt  my 
side  pulling  hemp  piles,  and  I  stopped  on  that  account." 

No.  96.  "  I  want  to  work  nights  so  I  can  take  care  of  my 
children  in  the  day.  Why  ain't  men's  pay  more  so  women 
wouldn't  have  to  work?  I  spent  lots  of  money  on  my  eyes;  the 
dust  makes  them  sore.     It's  hard  to  work  nights,  but  you  got  to 

live." 

No.  99.  Girl  who  had  done  day  work  for  four  years  was  told 
to  do' night  work.  She  said  that  she  "  didn't  mind."  Thought 
she  would  get  more  machines  at  night.  Says  she  likes  it  at  night 
because  there  ain't  so  many  people  around. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

I. 

There  is  no  industry  in  which  such  prodigious  strides  have  been 
made  in  so  short  a  time,  in  which  the  revolutionary  changes  have 
been  so  rapid,  in  which  greater  secrets  have  been  wrested  from 
nature,  or  in  which  such  vast  wealth  has  been  accimiulated  within 
so  incredibly  short  a  period  as  in  the  chemical  industry. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  rapid  growth  in  the  development  of 
the  industry.  Within  the  last  decade  it  has  enormously  exi)anded 
and  increased,  so  that  percentages  based  on  a  comparatively 
recent  table  show  the  value  of  its  products  to  be  28  per  cent  of 
all  the  products  of  all  the  industries  in  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  wage-earners  17  per  cent  and  the  wages  paid  to  them 
19  per  cent.     (1) 

In  no  other  industry  are  perils  to  the  body  and  dangers  to  the 
health  of  the  workers  so  many,  so  insidious  and  so  deadly.  The 
workers  come  in  direct,  close  and  daily  contact  with  lead,  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  antimony,  mercury,  chromiimi  compounds  and  other 
powerful  poisons.  Injurious  gases  and  harmful  fumes  are 
evolved  in  hundreds  of  its  various  processes.  Irritating  dusts, 
excessively  high  temperatures,  burning  and  spurting  liquids, 
dangerous  explosives  and  many  other  open  and  hidden,  seen  and 
unseen  dangers  lurk  at  almost  every  step. 

And  yet,  here  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  industry  in 
which  there  is  less  protection  to  the  health  and  interests  of  the 
workers,  or  where  a  standard  for  ever-increasing  production  and 
large  profits  is  maintained  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Abroad  the  chemical  industry  is  more  carefully  regulated  thar 
any  other.  Many  special  legislative  enactments  for  the  control 
of  working  conditions  in  the  industry  have  been  passed  with  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the  workers.  The  United 
States  is  just  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  this  great  industry. 
By  act  of  Congress  one  of  the  most  dangerous  poisons,  yellow 
phosphorus,  has  been  eliminated  from  this  trade.  Doubtless  with 
the  further  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  we  shall  realize 
more  clearly  that  industrial  progress  is  impossible  without 
industrial  justice. 
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11. 

Growth  and  Importance  of  Chemical  Industries. 

By  "  industrial  chemistry ''  is  understood  chemical  production 
in  which  materials  undergo  an  essential  change  due  to  a  rear- 
rangement of  their  integral  or  ultimate  particles.  Such  changes 
are  brought  about  by  what  is  called  chemical  energy,  in  contra- 
distinction to  mechanical  energy,  which  affects  the  physical 
relations  of  matter  so  as  to  alter  the  dimension,  form,  etc. 

The  range  of  the  chemical  industry  is  therefore  much  wider 
than  is  popularly  supposed,  and  includes  among  its  manufactures 
the  making  of  acids,  alkalies,  drugs,  dyes  and  related  compounds. 
Technically,  chemical  manufactures  include  also  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  metals,  the  manufacture  of  coke,  glass,  cement,  rubber, 
glucose,  chemical  pulp  fiber,  fermented  and  distilled  liquors, 
starch  and  sugar,  the  finishing  of  textiles,  tanning  of  leather,  and 
many  other  processes  of  industrial  activity. 

The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1910  includes 
under  the  heading  of  chemical  and  allied  products  some  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  separate  industries,  from  the  manufacture  of 
axle  grease,  baking  and  yeast  powders,  explosives  and  fertilizers 
to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  soap,  starch  and  wood  distillates. 

Using  the  term  ''  chemical  industries,"  as  given  by  the  United 
States  Census  of  Manufactures,  the  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  and  its  extent: 

table  no.  XIV. 
MAwarACTDRB  or  Cbbmicals  and  Alubd  Pbodocts  as  per  Cbnsus  or  1910,  1906,  1900 


1910 

1905 

1900 

Number  of  establishmeata 

11.863 

0.680 

8.820 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Women.  16  years  and  over 

242.961 

213.041 

20.540 

1.807 

45.442 

185.515 

Children  under  16  vears 

•• 

Salaried  officers,  man  igers,  etc 

68.576 

84.564 

Total  salaries 

$81,037,000 
116.214.000 

$50,252,490 
05.739.828 

$37,253,191 
73.349,687 

Total  wages 

Cost  of  raw  material 

f 903. 920.000 
1,479.700.000 
2.053,970.000 

$620,609,182 

1.056,532.195 

1.521.773.823 

120.886.541 

$453,410,783 

757.126,198 

1.180.104.447 

74.254,788 

Value  of  products 

Capital  invested 

Miscellaneous  expenses 
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III. 
Investigations  of  the  Chemical  Industeies. 

The  chemical  industry  as  a  separate  industry  has  never  been 
especially  investigated,  although  separate  branches  of  it  have 
from  time  to  time  been  investigated  as  a  part  of  inquiries  into 
dangerous  trades. 

In  the  reports  of  the  various  investigations  which  were  made 
in  Great  Britain  in  1815,  and  which  were  continued  in  1835, 
1864,  etc.,  references  were  made  to  the  chemical  trades.  Special 
legislation  pertaining  to  chemical  trades  was  enacted  in  1860  and 
1863  in  the  Bleach  Dye  Works  Act.  In  1864  the  following 
industries  were  placed  under  the  Factory  Regulation  Act:  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps  in 
cartridges,  and  paper  staining.  On  August  4,  1906,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  as  to  what  injuries,  other  than  injuries  by  accident,  are 
due  to  industrial  occupations.  The  committee  had  forty-one 
sittings,  the  evidence  of  159  witnesses  was  taken,  ninety-two  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  medical  profession.  On  May  15,  1907, 
the  committee  submitted  its  report.  A  large  number  of  indus- 
tries, most  of  them  belonging  to  the  chemical  group,  were 
included  under  the  Compensation  Act.  The  investigation  resulted 
in  the  act  of  1907,  which  is  quite  comprehensive.  It  includes 
the  various  chemical  industries  in  its  legislation  upon  dangerous 
trades. 

In  1810  the  French  government  issued  a  decree  relating  to 
establishments  "  dangereux,  insalubres  et  incommodes ;  "  in  1839 
the  "Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  "  directed  an 
investigation  of  the  dangerous  trades,  including  the  chemical 
trades. 

In  Germany  certain  chemical  industries  have  been  investigated 
by  the  various  component  states.  These  investigations  began  in 
1859,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  special  legislation  on 
dangerous  trades. 

In  the  United  States  the  only  extensive  investigation  of  the 
dangerous  trades  was  made  in  the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  Occu- 
pational Diseases  Commission,  created  in  1907.    A  large  number 
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of  dangerous  trades  were  investigated  by  this  Commission,  and 
its  report  issued  in  June,  1911,  is  a  very  valuable  document. 

An  investigation  of  the  chemical  trades  was  made  by  inspectors 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  eight  years  ago. 
The  report  of  1907  includes  some  important  findings  of  the 
investigations  made. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Occupational 
Diseases  Committee,  which  included  in  its  investigations  many 
branches  of  the  chemical  industry,  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  has  made 
a  number  of  inquiries  into  the  lead  trade  and  lead  poisoning  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Bulletin 
No.  97  contains  Dr.  Hamilton's  report  as  well  as  the  report  of 
Dr.  Andrews  on  the  subject.  A  valuable  investigation  by  Dr. 
John  Andrews  on  the  subject  of  phosphorus  poisoning  was  made 
for  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  has 
resulted  in  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  eliminating  poisonous  phos- 
phorus from  the  match  industry. 

In  June,  1911,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Pratt  made  an  investigation 
of  the  lead  factories  in  ^ew  York  city,  and  the  result  of  his 
investigations  was  embodied  in  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Factory  Commission  of  1912. 

The  investigations  of  the  industrial  establishments  in  the 
chemical  industry  by  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  was  begim  in  September,  1911.  During  that  year 
seventy-four  chemical  establishments  with  200  separate  factories 
have  been  inspected  by  Mr.  John  Vogt  and  Mr.  Stuart  Owens, 
both  competent  chemists.  The  establishments  included  those  for 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  chemicals,  special  chemicals,  pharma* 
ceutical  supplies,  colors,  paints  and  glass. 

During  1912,  a  general  inspection  has  been  made  of  forty-nine 
additional  chemical  establishments;  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments inspected  in  1911  and  1912  is  142,  and  the  total  number 
of  separate  factories  included  in  these  establishments  is  359. 
This  number  does  not  include  those  establishments  which  have 
been  inspected  by  Dr.  Graham-Rogers,  Dr.  Breithut,  Dr.  McKenna, 
and  myself.  Dr.  C.  T.  Graham  Rogers  has  inspected  a  large  num- 
ber of  establishments  manufacturing  lead  and  lead  compounds; 
Dr.  Breithut  and  I  have  inspected  a  large  number  of  wood  alcohol 
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distilling  and  refining  establishments  as  well  as  others  where 
wood  alcohol  is  largely  used;  Dr.  McKenna  and  I  inspected  all 
the  chemical  establishments  in  l^iagara  Falls,  and  a  number  of 
the  largest  establishments  in  Laurel  Hill,  Long  Island,  Albany 
Syracuse,  Schenectady  and  Buffalo.  Outside  of  the  State,  I  have 
personally  inspected  several  chemical  establishments  in  li^ew 
Jersey  and  Illinois. 

^  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  general  sanitary 
inspection  of  the  establishments  and  factories  made  by  our  staff 
in  1911  and  1912: 

TABLE  NO.  XV. 

GHBinCAL   ESTABUSHMBNTS    ImSPECTEO   IN    1911  Avn  1010  Pt..„„«        a 

OF  Bunj>ma.  Wage  Earnbrs.    Light   and    vIv^T?tLx^'o""°   Accobding  to   Ttp« 
Special  CtojrvKNiENCBS^  Ventilation,   Cleanliness  or  Shops  and 


Number  of  establishments. 
Number  of  shops 


142 

359(6) 


Type  of  BuiUing: 
Special  factory. 
Loft. 


Number  of 
establii^mieD  ts, 


Converted  tenement  or"  dWeUiiis'. 
Not  specified 


Total. 


Woqt  eamen:. 

Mw 

Women 

Minors  undw  16 . 


Total. 


UgfU  and  VerUilation: 

Inadequate  light  in  shops 

Shops  using  mechanical  ventilatioD 
Shops  using  special  devioss 

Clmnlxne89  of  Shop: 

*>£2r 

Ba'v.:::: 

No  report.. ::::::::::::::;•  •••• 


121 
16 

4 


Per  Cent 


85.2 

11.3 

2.8 

0.7 


142 


9.842 

1.218 

27 


11,087 


Total. 


Bi^lWimenU  Haying  Svecxal  Conveniences: 
Adequate  washing  facilities. . . . 

geparate  lunch  rooms 

Separate  dressing  rooms ... 


232 

41 

110 


100.0 


88.8 

11.0 

0.2 


100.0 


131 

209 

16 

3 


64.6 
11.4 
30.6 


359 


75 
12 
13(c) 


36.6 

58.2 

4.6 

0.8 


100.0 


52.8 

8.4 

26.5 


.«a.i^^r.,"SbV?Jcs"Ss5^t£ssten¥r^  "'»'■«  r5;,r?,te„  from  «>,  »„« 
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IV. 


Genebal  Sanitary  Conditions. 
Buildings: 

There  are  a  number  of  special  reasons  why  this  industry  is 
conspicuous  for  deplorable  conditions  under  which  work  is 
carried  on. 

In  the  first  place,  most  chemical  establishments  are  located  at 
some  distance  from  the  congested  city  districts,  in  special  factory 
buildings  of  a  very  inferior  type.  A  large  number  of  them  are 
one-story  wooden,  ramshackle  structures,  either  hastily  built  for 
the  industry  or  converted  to  its  use.  On  account  of  the  rapid 
evolution  of  processes  accompanied  by  changing  conditions  gen- 
erally in  this  trade,  it  seems  to  be  the  tendency  among  most  of 
the  owners  not  to  build  permanent  structures,  but  to  house  the 
manufacture  in  temporary  frame  buildings.  In  most  cases  there 
are  a  number  of  separate  buildings,  to  which  additions  are  made 
from  time  to  time  with  the  growth  of  production. 

Fire  Hazard: 

In  matters  of  fire  protection,  the  buildings  themselves  are 
seldom  provided  with  sprinklers  or  with  other  modem  fire  pro- 
tecting devices.  But  the  danger  from  fire  is  probably  the  least 
of  the  dangers  in  the  trade.  Here  and  there,  especially  among 
the  very  large  establishments,  modem  structures  were  found 
amply  equipped  with  all  modem  improvements,  including  neces- 
sary fire  protection.  At  Niagara  Falls  most  of  the  buildings 
housing  the  chemical  industry  were  of  recent  constmction,  and 
many  of  them  were  equipped  with  all  the  modem  fire  preventive 
devices  and  improvements. 

Machinery  Protection: 

There  is  some  machinery  in  nearly  every  chemical  plant,  but 
80  far  as  we  could  discover  very  little  attention  is  paid  in  the 
majority  of  plants  to  the  proper  protection  and  safeguarding  of 
the  dangerous  parts. 

Lighting: 

Very  little  close  work  demanding  strong  light  is  done  in  the 
average  chemical   establishment,  but  the  dangerous  materials 
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Lighting: 

Very  little  close  work  demanding  strong  light  is  done  in  the 
average   chemical    establishment,   but   the   dangerous   materials 
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employed  and  processes  demand  good  light.  According  to  our 
investigators,  however,  the  lighting  was  found  inadequate  in  232, 
or  64.4  per  cent,  of  the  factories  inspected. 

In  going  through   chemical  establishments,  one  often  passes 
through  dimly  lighted  passages  where  numbers  of  workers  are 
engaged    either    in    shoveling  dangerous    mixtures    into    wheel- 
barrows or  packing  various  toxic  products  into  barrels,  or  working 
around  vats,  caldrons  and  tanks  filled  with  dangerous   liquids 
amid  clouds  of  steam  or  chemical  fumes.     Any  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  these  workers,  resulting  in  a  spurt  of  these  liquids, 
might  mean  a  permanent  injury.      In  one  of  the  electrolytic 
plants  at  Niagara  Falls  a  worker  was  observed  in  a  dark  comer 
passing  under  an  iron  trough   clumsily  supported   on  wooden 
blocks  and  filled  with  hot  liquid  caustic  soda,  every  drop  of  which, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body,  would  produce  a  painful  and 
permanent  injury.    The  only  light  was  an  incandescent  bulb  held 
by  the  workers  to  illuminate  the  running  of  the  caustic  in  the 
trough  and  the  filling  up  of  the  iron  drums  with  the  liquid. 

Ventilation: 

Mechanical  ventilation  was  found  in  but  forty-one  out  of  the 
359  chemical  plants.     This  implies  great  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  these  establishments  and  heads  of  the  establish- 
ments, especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  there  is 
no   industry   where   mechanical   ventilation   is    so   imperatively 
needed  as  in  chemical  works.     The  poisonous  materials,  the  dan- 
gerous fumes  and  gases,  the  dusty  processes  and  the  excessive  tem- 
peratures which  are  so  common  in  this  industry  cannot  otherwise 
be  rendered  harmless,  and  the  workers  cannot  otherwise  be  pro- 
tected than  by  proper  systems  of  mechanical  ventilation.     Win- 
dows  and  skylights  have  as  a  rule  been  found  tightly  closed,  and 
the  special  devices  installed  in  30.6  per  cent  of  the  shops  were 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  inoperative,  inadequate  and  useless. 

Washing  Facilities: 

In  but  very  few  of  the  establishments  was  hot  water  provided 
for  washing,  and  even  after  the  new  law  went  into  effect  in 
October,  making  the  provision  of  hot  water  and  towels  compul- 
sory, our  inspectors  found  that  there  were  many  employers  who 
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had  not  heard  of  the  law  and  others  who,  having  knowledge  of  it, 
made  no  provision  for  its  fulfilment  Wherever  facilities  were 
adequate  they  were  often  located  in  separate  buildings  at  some 
distance  from  the  main  factory  buildings,  so  that  considerable 
time  was  required  to  reach  them. 

In  none  of  the  establishments  inspected  was  provision  made 
for  the  compulsory  use  of  the  washing  facilities.  Hand  washing 
before  eating  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  workers,  with  the 
result  that  in  most  of  the  establishments  inspected  workers  were 
found  eating  their  lunch  with  hands  unwashed  and  covered  often 
with  poisonous  dusts,  etc. 

Separate  lunch  rooms  were  found  in  only  twelve  of  the  estab- 
lishments; in  all  others  the  workers  were  compelled  to  eat  their 
food  at  their  place  of  work,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  and 
gases  of  the  workroom.  There  were  but  few  places,  only  thirteen, 
in  which  separate  dressing  rooms  were  found,  and  in  23  per  cent 
of  the  above  toilets  were  outside  the  factory  and  usually  in  a  very 
filthy  condition.  In  a  chemical  factory  at  Buffalo  the  toilet  con- 
sisted of  a  ramshackle  shed  over  the  Buffalo  creek,  at  a  distance 
of  100  to  150  feet  from  the  various  parts  of  the  factory;  the 
distance,  according  to  the  workers,  was  often  covered  during  the 
winter  with  deep  snow,  making  it  very  difficult  of  access.  Such 
toilet  accommodations  are  in  many  cases  found  in  chemical 
plants. 

Bathrooms  were  found  in  but  two  or  three  of  the  establish- 
ments. In  one  of  the  establishments  at  Buffalo  shower  baths  were 
provided,  but  these  were  for  the  use  of  what  the  superintendent 
called  the  "  white  "  workmen,  which  classification  included  only 
the  more  skilled  American  workers,  of  whom  there  were  but  few. 
Several  hundred  workers,  assumed  to  be  not  white,  were  excluded 
from  the  use  of  these  baths.  In  another  of  the  establishments  the 
bathing  facilities  consisted  of  three  tanks  built  in  the  floor  of  a 
shed  and  filled  with  water  of  doubtful  purity.  Each  of  these 
tanks  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a  separate  gang  of  workers. 
They  were  provided  for  the  simple  reason  —  as  the  superin- 
tendent explained  —  that  the  workers  at  their  day's  work  became 
so  dirty  and  covered  with  dust,  colors,  etc.,  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  street  cars. 
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V. 

The  Specific  Danoees  op  the  Chemical  Inddstby. 
The  conditions  just  described  are  not  peculiar  to  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  trade,  although  the  general  sanitation  is  worse  in 
this  industry  than  in  many  others.  The  importance  and  extent, 
however,  of  the  occupational  dangers  of  an  industry  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  prevailing  sanitary  conditions,  but  rather  by 
the  specific  risks  and  hazards  of  the  industry  itself.  The  chief 
dangers  to  the  workers  found  in  the  chemical  trade  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  gases  and  fumes,  poisons,  dusts,  and 
accidental  injuries. 

All  of  the  more  than  fifty  poisons  on  the  list  prepared  by 
Professors  Fischer  and  Sommerfeld  and  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  100,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  may  be  found  in  the  various  branches  of  the  chemical 
trade.  Where,  in  other  trades,  a  poisonous  ingredient  is  used 
occasionally,  and  dangerous  gases  and  fmnes  are  generated  at 
intervals,  in  the  chemical  trade  they  are  regularly  present  in 
most  of  the  working  processes. 

In  no  other  industry  is  a  knowledge  of  the  poisonous  products 
which  are  handled  so  necessary  to  the  worker,  and  yet,  surprising 

"  .    T^.  'T'  '"^  ''''  ^°^"'*'y  •'  '^^  ignorance  of  the  worker 
as  to  the  deadly  nature  of  the  substances  with  which  he  works  so 

■  TT  1  !'  7'''^'"^y  ^  ««««""ted  for  by  the  large  number  of 
unskilled,  densely  ignorant  foreign  laborers  who  are  employed 
m  extremely  dangerous  processes.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
Ignorance  of  the  worker  and  subjecting  him  to  conditions  fraught 
with  fearful  danger  U>  his  life,  may  be  characterized  as  L 
peculiar  reproach  of  the  chemical  trade. 

In  considering  the  dangers  of  this  industry,  I  shall  not  discuss 

wir^'T,  ^'t'  "''''-f-*-«'  *«  manufacture  and  use  of 
wood  alcohol  or  the  manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  acids. 
These  subjects  are  exhaustively  treated  in  the  special  report,  by 

W    f  r!l    ^'"'  ^'■"^''''"  B^^kerviUe  and  Dr.  McKemia. 

We  find  the  presence  of  gases  and  fumes  and  various  poisons 
m  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
arsenical  colors;  in  the  distilling  of  benzine;  in  lacquer,  varnish 
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and  India  rubber  industries;  in  the  manufacture  of  benzol;  in 
sugar  mills;  in  the  refining  of  tallow,  stearin,  paraffin  and  wax; 
in  the  production  of  industrial  gas ;  in  lime  and  brick  kilns ;  in 
the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime,  chlorine  and  organic 
chlorine  products ;  in  the  manufacture  of  chromium  preparations 
and  chrome  colors;  in  potteries  and  enameling  works;  in  glass 
factories ;  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrofluoric  and  other  chemical 
acids;  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  carbonates  and  other  lead 
colors;  in  the  manufacture  of  thermometers,  barometers,  incan- 
descent electric  lamps,  etc. ;  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  colors 
and  explosives ;  in  the  production  and  refining  of  oil ;  in  anthracite 
coal-tar  distillation ;  in  the  manufacture  of  phosgene,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of  soda  and  other  sodium  prepa- 
rations; and  in  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turpentine  oils,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  this  list  of  industries  is  a  formidable  one,  it  includes 
but  a  very  small  part  of  those  branches  of  the  chemical  industry 
wherein  gases  and  fumes  are  evolved  or  poisons  produced  and 
handled  in  manufacture. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  constant  contact  with  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  the  trade  and  the  daily  familiarity  with  them  breeds  a 
natural  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  workers,  and 
a  recklessness  and  carelessness  which  would  be  deemed  criminal 
in  any  other  industry.  Over  and  over  again  during  my  inspec- 
tion of  chemical  plants,  I  have  seen  men  handling  poisonous 
materials  such  as  carbonate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  chrome  powder 
and  various  caustic  products  with  less  thought  than  if  these  dan- 
gerous substances  were  sand  or  flour.  In  some  of  the  factories 
visited  the  face  and  clothes  of  the  worker  and  all  exposed  parts 
of  his  body  were  thickly  covered  with  poisonous  dusts  or  colors 
without  his  taking  the  least  precaution  against  ingesting  or 
inhaling  these  materials. 

Fortunately,  there  are  not  many  cases  of  acute  poisoning,  or 
"  gassing,"  occurring  in  the  chemical  plants.  It  is  only  a  robust, 
hardy  class  of  workers  who  apply  for  work  in  these  industries, 
and  the  weaklings  are  speedily  eliminated.  The  result  is  the  less 
frequent  occurrence  of  acute  intoxications.  But  poisons  and 
gases  are  more  dangerous  perhaps  because  they  are  insidious  — 
the  pernicious  effects  developing  with  time. 
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In  the  industries  where  there  is  danger  from  lead  poisoning, 
acute  cases  are  very  seldom  found.  There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  chronic  cases,  although  the  tracing  of  these  cases  to  the 
factories  is  always  hedged  with  difficulties. 

In  a  large  lead  battery  plant  at  Niagara  Falls  I  observed  iu 
the  foundry  most  of  the  workers  handling  the  lead  without  gloves 
or  other  protection  from  the  dust.  Among  the  workers  were  a 
number  of  boys  between  16  and  18,  and  upon  inquiry  they 
asserted  that  they  had  received  no  instructions  whatever  as  to 
the  dangers  of  handling  lead  material.  There  was  no  hot  water 
for  washing  the  hands,  nor  any  special  lunch  room  for  their  use. 
One  pot  in  which  lead  was  being  heated  was  without  anv  hood 
whatever  and  discharged  its  poisonous  fumes  into  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

Fourteen  cases  of  acute  poisoning  and  three  cases  of  chronic 
lead  poisoning  have  been  traced  by  our  investigators  to  this  plant. 
These  cases  were  taken  from  hospital  records  and  physicians' 
statements  and  from  personal  histories.  Although  physicians 
had  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  all  the  fourteen  lead  cases  result- 
ing from  work  in  this  battery  company,  yet  at  a  public  hearing 
held  at  Niagara  Falls  during  the  current  year  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  tried  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  danger  from 
lead  poisoning  in  his  plant,  and  endeavored  to  prove  his  assertion 
by  producing  affidavits  from  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  oldest 
employees,  who  said  they  had  never  suffered  from  lead  poisoning. 
The  same  officer  also  denied  that  these  men,  whose  cases  had 
been  traced  directly  to  this  plant,  had  ever  worked  there,  and 
endeavored  to  prove  his  assertion  by  the  incorrect  spelling  of  the 
names  of  the  workers.  As  most  of  the  names  were  Italian  and 
Polish,  the  identification  by  exact  spelling  was  not  without 
difficulty  and  easily  afforded  an  opportunity  for  controversy. 

In  the  developing  department  of  the  same  plant  the  sulphuric 
acid  fumes  were  strong  enough  to  corrode  the  clothes  of  the 
workers,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph  (page  470)  of  a  coat 
which  fell  apart  after  six  weeks'  wear. 

In  another  plant  which  manufactured  Paris  green  I  found 
workers  handling  and  packing  this  poisonous  material  some 
without  gloves,  all  without  respirators.     The  superintendent  of 
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the  plant  told  me  that  these  men  dropped  out  constantly  and  he 
did  not  know  what  became  of  them ;  at  times  he  heard  that  they 
got  sick  or  died,  but  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  applications 
for  employment.  In  one  plant  a  man  died  as  the  result  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  within  a  week  his  brother  applied  for 
his  job  in  the  same  plant. 

In  still  another  plant  manufacturing  bichromate  or  chromate 
of  potassiiun  and  chrome  colors,  which  produce  dangerous  sores 
and  injuries,  nothing  was  provided  to  protect  the  workers  from 
contact  with  the  material. 

The  manufacture  of  bleaches  and  bleach  powders,  which  is 
concentrated  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  fraught  with  many  dangers  to 
the  workers,  but  like  the  other  processes  it  is  without  any  official 
supervision  or  protection  to  the  workers.  The  electrolytic  process 
of  manufacturing  chlorine  gas  is  used  in  these  plants ;  the  bleach 
chambers,  however,  are  such  as  were  used  in  the  old  Weldon 
process.  These  bleach  chambers  consist  of  large  rooms  approxi- 
mately 25x100  feet  in  size  and  six  feet  high.  The  lime  is  spread 
on  the  floors  several  inches  thick  and  harrowed  into  narrow  fur- 
rows; then  the  chlorine  gas  is  let  into  these  chambers  until  the 
lime  absorbs  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  gas,  when  the  chambers 
are  opened  and  fresh  air  is  let  in.  The  workers  then  go  into  the 
chambers  and  rake  up  the  lime  saturated  with  the  chlorine  gas 
and  pass  it  down  the  chutes  through  traps  in  the  chamber  floors. 
In  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  door  and  a  window  opposite  the 
door,  considerable  gas  is  left  in  the  chambers  and  much  is  set 
free  during  the  raking  up  of  the  bleach  powder.  This  process 
raises  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  chlorine  gas  in  the  air  of  the 
chamber  is  so  overpowering  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  stay 
in  the  chamber  for  even  a  short  time  without  some  protection. 
The  work  must  be  done  with  great  speed  in  order  not  to  waste 
the  chlorine  gas;  the  heat  in  the  chambers  is  excessive,  and  in 
general  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  this  work  more  trying 
and  exhausting  than  almost  any  other  process  whatsoever. 

The  workers  wear  special  clothes,  caps  and  gloves,  for  the 
bleach  powder  is  very  irritating  and  destructive,  sores  resulting 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bare  skin.  The  eyes  are  pro- 
tected by  goggles,  the  head  is  covered,  the  mouth  is  covered  by 
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tlic  plant  told  me  that  these  men  dropped  out  constantly  and  he 
did  not  know  what  became  of  them ;  at  times  he  heard  that  they 
got  sick  or  died,  but  there  was  no  falling  olf  in  the  applications 
for  emi)loyment.  In  one  plant  a  man  died  as  the  result  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  and  within  a  week  his  brother  applied  for 
his  job  in  the  same  plant. 

In  still  another  plant  manufacturing  bichromate  or  chromate 
of  potassium  and  chrome  colors,  which  produce  dangerous  sores 
and  injuries,  nothing  was  provided  to  protect  the  workers  from 
contact  with  the  material. 

The  manufacture  of  bleaches  and  bleach  powders,  which  is 
concentrated  at  Niagara  Falls,  is  fraught  with  many  dangers  to 
the  workers,  but  like  the  other  processes  it  is  without  any  official 
supervision  or  protection  to  the  workers.  The  electrolytic  process 
of  manufacturing  chlorine  gas  is  used  in  these  plants;  the  bleach 
chambers,  however,  are  such  as  were  used  in  the  old  Weldon 
process.  These  bleach  chambers  consist  of  large  rooms  approxi- 
mately 25x100  feet  in  size  and  six  feet  high.  The  lime  is  spread 
on  the  lioors  several  inches  thick  and  harrowed  into  narrow  fur- 
rows; then  the  chlorine  gas  is  let  into  these  chambers  until  the 
lime  absorbs  a  sutiicient  quantity  of  the  gas,  when  the  chambers 
are  opened  and  fresh  air  is  let  in.  The  workers  then  go  into  the 
chauibers  and  rake  up  the  lime  saturated  with  the  chlorine  gas 
and  pass  it  down  the  chutes  through  traps  in  the  chamber  floors. 
In  spite  of  the  opening  of  the  door  and  a  window  opposite  the 
door,  considerable  gas  is  left  in  the  chambers  and  much  is  set 
free  during  the  raking  up  of  the  bleach  powder.  This  process 
raises  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  chlorine  gas  in  the  air  of  the 
chamber  is  so  overpowering  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  stay 
in  the  chamber  for  even  a  short  time  without  some  protection. 
The  work  must  be  done  with  great  speed  in  order  not  to  waste 
the  chlorine  gas;  the  heat  in  the  chambers  is  excessive,  and  in 
general  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  this  work  more  trying 
and  exhausting  than  almost  any  other  process  whatsoever. 

The  workers  wear  special  clothes,  caps  and  gloves,  for  the 
bleach  powder  is  very  irritating  and  destructive,  sores  resulting 
when  it  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  bare  skin.  The  eyes  are  pro- 
tected by  goggles,  the  head  is  covered,  the  mouth  is  covered  by 
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six  or  seven  folds  of  heavy  flannel  through  which  the  men  must 
inspire,  while  expiration  takes  place  through  the  nostrils,  which 
are  in  close  contact  with  the  flannel.    This  apparatus,  if  it  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  is  termed  by  the  men  the  "  muzzle,"  and 
it  requires  some  experience  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  properly  use 
it     Only  those  who  are  able  to  wear  such  muzzles  are  allowed 
to  work  in  the  bleach  chambers.     Even  to  those  accustomed  to 
wearing   them   they  cause  considerable   difiiculty    in  breathing 
and  consequently  they  cannot  be  worn  for  a  long  period.    When 
the  muzzle  is  worn  in  a  gassy  bleach  chamber,  with  the  dust,  heat 
and  gas   and  with  the  speed  required  for  the  work,  the  time  that 
the  workers  may  remain  in  the  chamber  with  comparative  com- 
fort is  very  short,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.    The  men 
coming  out  from   the  chambers  present   a  pitiful   appearance. 
They  are  all   covered  with    bleach    dust;    their  eyebrows   and 
exposed   parts  are  permanently  whitened  by  the  action  of  the 
bleach;  the  perspiration  is  profuse  and  runs  down  the  face;  the 
breath  is  labored  and  hurried;  the  pulse  is  high,  ranging,  in  my 
examination  of  several   workers,   from   96   to    110   de^ees  per 
minute.     The  workers  in  this  exhausted  condition  quickly  throw 
off  Aeir  muzzles  and  rush  for  the  open  windows,  gasping  for 

Our  inspection  was  made  in  the  summer  when  the  windows 
were  open,  and  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  exhausted  chamber  work- 
ers as  liey  thrust  their  heads  through  the  windows  into  the  outer 
air  made  a  gravely  impressive  picture.     Whether  the  windows 

Z  r^  T  -T:  ^"^'^  "^"'"^'^  **""°g  '^'  --ter  time  could 
workt.  ?^  ascertained,  as  the  testimony  of  the  different 

"^     gassed,     1.  e.,  overcome  by  the  chlorine  gas.     This 
produces  nausea,  fainting,  vomiting  and  occasionally  unconscious- 

in  1  W      r!  "f  """^'"'"^  ""^  '''^^y^  attendant  upon  work 
in  the  bleach  chambers.     Most  of  the  men  are  robust  and  strong 
for  only  such  are  able  to  do  the  work;  there  is,  however  ^ 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  this  work      Those  who 
were  found  workmg  were  generally  between  the  ages  of7o  Ind 

aged  at  30.     The  work  m  the  bleach  chamber  is  done  by  gangs 
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of  four  or  five,  and  consists  not  only  in  removing  the  bleach  from 
the  chambers  but  also  in  preparing  the  lime  in  the  chambers  and 
in  the  general  care  of  these  rooms.  Their  work  inside  the  cham- 
bers is  fortunately  not  continuous;  while  one  gang  goes  in  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the  other  gang  is  preparing  the  lime 
in  another  part  of  the  plant,  thus  alternating  the  work.  The 
system  of  compensation  for  the  work  is  based  on  a  ton  of  product 
and  is  considered  quite  high;  at  least,  it  is  known  that  these 
workers  are  the  most  highly  paid  in  the  plant  outside  of  the 
skilled  workers.  Their  earnings  range  from  $12  for  beginners 
to  $25  per  week,  the  largest  number  of  bleachers  making  between 
$18  and  $25  per  week.  Comparatively  few  of  these  bleach  cham- 
ber operatives  had  been  long  at  this  work,  only  ten  or  twelve 
among  them  having  worked  over  five  years. 

Out  of  the  fifty-nine  bleach  chamber  workers  whose  individual 
histories  were  taken,  there  were  only  sixteen  who  did  not  com- 
plain of  some  aftection  of  the  nose,  throat,  eyes,  or  who  did  not 
suffer  from  a  cough,  nausea,  headache  or  other  ailment. 

The  gangs  work  in  shifts,  in  some  plants  there  being  two,  in 
others  three  shifts.  Of  the  fifty-nine  workers,  two  were  found 
to  work  forty  hours  per  week,  seventeen  worked  forty-eight  to 
fifty-two  hours  per  week,  twelve  worked  sixty  per  week  and  three 
worked  sixty-six  to  seventy-two  hours  per  week.  Out  of  the 
fifty-nine  bleach  workers  whose  histories  were  taken,  forty-six 
claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
work  and  thirty-seven  said  that  instructions  were  given  them 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  English  Alkali  Act  makes  special  and  minute  provisions 
for  the  control  of  this  industry  and  the  protection  of  the  workers 
in  it.  The  amount  of  free  chlorine  gas  in  the  air  of  the  chamber, 
the  time  the  worker  may  stay  therein,  and  many  other  details  of 
this  branch  of  the  trade  are  minutely  prescribed  and  the  strictest 
supervision  is  maintained. 

Dusts: 

Dusty  processes  are  common  to  many  industries  and  the  dan- 
gers of  dust  are  not  confined  to  the  chemical  trade.  In  the 
manufacture  of  various  vegetable  preparations,  in  textile  mills, 
in  cement  factories  and  in  various  other  industries  clouds  of  dust 
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of  four  or  live,  and  consists  not  only  in  removing  the  bleach  from 
the  chambers  but  also  in  preparing  the  lime  in  the  chambers  and 
in  the  general  care  of  these  rooms.  Their  work  inside  the  cham- 
bers is  fortunately  not  continuous;  while  one  gang  goes  in  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  the  other  gang  is  preparing  the  lime 
in  another  part  of  the  plant,  thus  alternating  the  work.  The 
system  of  compensation  for  the  work  is  based  on  a  ton  of  product 
and  is  considered  quite  high;  at  least,  it  is  known  that  these 
workers  are  the  most  highly  paid  in  the  plant  outside  of  the 
skilled  workers.  Their  earnings  range  from  $12  for  beginners 
to  $25  per  week,  the  largest  number  of  bleachers  making  between 
$18  and  $25  per  week.  Comparatively  few  of  these  bleach  cham- 
ber operatives  had  been  long  at  this  work,  only  ten  or  twelve 
among  them  having  worked  over  five  years. 

Out  of  the  fifty-nine  bleach  chamber  workers  whose  individual 
histories  were  taken,  there  were  only  sixteen  who  did  not  com- 
plain of  some  aft'ection  of  the  nose,  throat,  eyes,  or  who  did  not 
sutler  from  a  cough,  nausea,  headache  or  other  ailment. 

The  gangs  work  in  shifts,  in  some  plants  there  being  two,  in 
others  three  shifts.  Of  the  fifty-nine  workers,  two  were  found 
to  work  forty  hours  per  week,  seventeen  worked  forty-eight  to 
fifty-two  hours  per  week,  twelve  worked  sixty  per  week  and  three 
worked  sixty-six  to  seventy-two  hours  per  week.  Out  of  the 
fifty-nine  bleach  workers  whose  histories  were  taken,  forty-six 
claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  character  of  their 
work  and  thirty-seven  said  that  instructions  were  given  them 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  English  Alkali  Act  makes  special  and  minute  provisions 
for  the  control  of  this  industry  and  the  protection  of  the  workers 
in  it.  The  amount  of  free  chlorine  gas  in  the  air  of  the  chamber, 
the  time  the  worker  may  stay  therein,  and  many  other  details  of 
this  branch  of  the  trade  are  minutely  prescribed  and  the  strictest 
supervision  is  maintained. 

DiLsts: 

Dusty  processes  are  common  to  many  industries  and  the  dan- 
gers of  dust  are  not  confined  to  the  chemical  trade.  In  the 
manufacture  of  various  vegetable  preparations,  in  textile  mills, 
in  cement  factories  and  in  various  other  industries  clouds  of  dust 
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are  often  raised,  and  the  problem  of  dust  elimination  is  a  grave 
and  important  one  in  industrial  hygiene.  What  makes  the  dust 
in  chemical  works  more  dangerous  is  the  fact  that  it  is  mostly 
of  mineral  origin;  it  is,  moreover,  often  poisonous,  and  thus 
produces  not  only  the  irritating  effects  of  common  dust  but  also 
the  toxic  effects  of  the  poison.  The  manufacture  of  various 
colors,  arsenical  and  lead  preparations,  chrome,  potash  and  other 
powders,  bleaches,  abrasives,  etc.,  is  always  attended  by  the  pro- 
duction of  quantities  of  dust.  Notwithstanding  this  obvious  fact, 
there  is  no  industry  in  which  there  is  apparently  less  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  production  of  the  dust  and  its  coming  into  contact 
with  the  worker  than  in  the  various  chemical  establishments. 

While  the  manufacture  of  abrasives  like  carborundum,  alum- 
dum,  etc,  or  of  graphite,  carbide,  etc.,  is  not  strictly  a  chemical 
process,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  electro-thermal  trades  carried  on 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  manufacture  of  the  abrasives  as  well  as 
of  carbide  and  graphite  is  an  extremely  dusty  process.  Greater 
quantities  of  dust  are  created  in  these  manufacturing  plants  than 
in  any  other  industrial  establishments  inspected.  The  electrical 
furnaces  in  which  these  products  are  manufactured  are  so  huge 
that  it  seems  to  be  impracticable  to  enclose  them  in  suction 
apparatus.  Some  of  these  dusts  are  mechanical  irritants,  while 
others  like  carbide  have  also  a  chemically  irritant  action  upon  the 
skin  and  mucuous  membranes.  In  almost  all  chemical  establish- 
ments a  profusion  of  dust  is  created  in  the  various  grinding  and 
packing  departments.  The  shoveling  of  raw  material,  the  grind- 
ing of  the  various  materials,  and  the  packing  of  the  finished 
products  are  all  dusty  processes  which  are  usually  done  without 
protection  to  the  operatives  who  are  compelled  to  work  in  clouds 
of  dust,  inhaling  and  ingesting  much  of  it. 

Whether  the  high  rate  of  mortality  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
high  percentage  of  tuberculosis  —  the  highest  in  both  cases  of 
any  city  in  the  state  —  are  partly  due  to  the  work  in  these  dusty 
plants,  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  although  it  is  highly 
probable. 

Temperature: 

In  many  of  the  chemical  establishments  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures are  created  by  the  furnaces  in  constant  use.     The  work 
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in  front  of  the  furnaces  and  at  short  distances  from  them 
is  very  exhausting  on  account  of  these  high  temperatures.  In 
one  of  the  establishments  inspected  at  Niagara  Falls  our  ther- 
mometer refused  to  perform  its  function  within  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  feet  of  the  furnace,  as  its  limit  of  100  degrees  was  exceeded. 
The  temperature  at  that  place  was  said  by  the  superintendent  to 
be  120  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  and  glare  was  so 
overpowering  that  the  men  had  to  kneel  or  stoop  and  hold  some- 
thing before  their  eyes  in  order  to  continue  their  work. 

Accidents: 

The  frequency  of  accidents  in  chemical  establishments  is  due 
to  the  ordinary  hazards  found  in  any  factory  where  dangerous 
machinery  is  used,  but  more  especially  to  certain  causes  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  industry.  One  of  the  chief  caiLses  of  accidents 
is  the  large  number  of  pots,  vats,  pans  and  other  containers  of 
mortally  dangerous  solids  and  liquids  which  are  often  carelessly 
situated  and  entirely  unprotected.  After  going  through  many  of 
the  chemical  establishments  and  seeing  the  various  drums  and 
kettles  boiling  and  seething  with  dangerous  liquids  every  spurt 
and  drop  of  which  leaves  a  permanent  bum  and  injury ;  the  big 
caldrons  filled  with  liquid  potash  or  soda  —  unprotected  and  open 
—  one  wonders  not  at  the  number  of  accidents  which  occur,  but 
that  the  number  is  no  larger.  The  ladling  out  of  the  caustic  from 
the  pots  into  the  iron  drums  is  done  by"  the  workers  by  means  of 
long-armed  ladles,  and  the  worker  is  very  often  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  caustic  pot.  Fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  work. 

A  notably  dangerous  process  was  observed  by  members  of  the 
Commission  during  the  inspection  of  a  certain  establishment 
which  manufactured  caustic  potash.  Liquid  caustic  was  being 
sent  through  several  sections  of  a  shallow  iron  trough,  these  sec- 
tions being  supported  by  several  wooden  blocks  at  the  jimctions. 
The  process  was  being  carried  on  in  a  dimly  lighted .  place ;  the 
workmen  attending  to  the  drum  passed  frequently  under  the 
trough  without  any  thought  apparently  that  the  dislodgment  of 
any  one  of  the  blocks  mi^ht  mean  instant  death  through  the 
down-pour  of  the  boiling  liquid. 
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in  front  of  the  furnaces  and  at  short  distances  from  them 
is  very  exhausting  on  account  of  these  high  temj>eratnres.  In 
one  of  the  establishments  inspected  at  Niagara  Falls  our  tli«'r- 
mometer  refused  to  perform  its  function  within  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  feet  of  the  furnace,  as  its  limit  of  100  degrees  was  exceeded. 
The  temperature  at  that  place  was  said  by  the  superintendent  to 
be  120  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  heat  and  glare  was  so 
overpowering  that  the  men  had  to  kneel  or  stoop  and  hold  some- 
thing before  their  eyes  in  order  to  continue  their  work. 

Accidents: 

The  frequency  of  accidents  in  chemical  establishments  is  due 
to  the  ordinary  hazards  found  in  any  factor^'  where  dangerous 
machinery  is  used,  but  more  especially  to  certain  causes  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  industry.  One  of  the  chief  caiujcs  of  accidents 
is  the  large  number  of  pots,  vats,  pans  and  other  containers  of 
mortally  dangerous  solids  and  liquids  which  are  often  carelessly 
situated  and  entirely  unprotected.  After  going  through  many  of 
the  chemical  establishments  and  seeing  the  various  drums  and 
kettles  boiling  and  seething  with  dangerous  liquids  every  spurt 
and  drop  of  which  leaves  a  permanent  bum  and  injury ;  the  big 
caldrons  filled  with  liquid  potash  or  soda  —  unprotected  and  open 
—  one  wonders  not  at  the  number  of  accidents  which  occur,  but 
that  the  number  is  no  larger.  The  ladling  out  of  the  caustic  from 
the  pots  into  the  iron  drums  is  done  by  the  workers  by  means  of 
long-armed  ladles,  and  the  worker  is  very  often  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  caustic  pot.  Fatal  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  per- 
formance of  this  work. 

A  notably  dangerous  process  was  observed  by  members  of  the 
Commission  during  the  inspection  of  a  certain  establishment 
which  manufactured  caustic  potash.  Liquid  caustic  was  being 
sent  through  several  sections  of  a  shallow  iron  trough,  these  sec* 
tions  being  supported  by  several  wooden  blocks  at  the  junctions. 
The  process  was  being  carried  on  in  a  dimly  lighted  place ;  the 
workmen  attending  to  the  drum  passed  frequently  under  the 
trough  without  any  thought  apparently  that  the  dislodgment  of 
any  one  of  the  blocks  micrht  mean  instant  death  throuirh  the 
down-pour  of  the  boiling  liquid. 
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The  list  of  accidents,  which  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII,  is 
but  a  partial  indication  of  the  frequency  of  accidents ;  the  tables 
and  histories  presented  there  do  not  exhibit  the  full  extent  of 
the  perils  incident  to  this  trade. 

Workers: 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  workers  in  the  chemical 
trades  for  the  reason  that  the  classification  is  variously  made  by 
statistical  bureaus  and  the  census.  A  large  number  of  trades 
are  included  in  the  chemical  industry  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  it.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  trades  which  are  un- 
doubtedly chemical  in  their  nature  are  not  included  in  the 
classification. 

Neither  can  an  exact  estimate  be  made  of  the  nationality  of 
the  workers  in  this  industry.  As  a  matter  of  observation  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  are  more  foreign  born  workers  in 
this  industry  than  in  any  other.  Our  investigators  have  not  made 
a  statistical  inquiry  into  the  nationality  of  the  workers,  but 
my  impression,  based  on  the  inspection  of  a  large  number  of 
factories  and  upon  the  reports  of  the  investigators,  is  that  from 
seventy-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  general 
chemical  trades  in  the  State  are  Italian  and  Polish  immigrants. 

In  most  industries  the  workers  are  divided  into  many  grades 

and  degrees  according  to  their  skill,  but  the  chemical  industry 

is  peculiar  in  that  its  workers  are  divided,  as  a  rule,  into  but 

two  main   classes:     (1)    a  very  large  percentage  of  unskilled 

laborers  (foreign)  ;  and   (2)  a  very  small  percentage  of  skilled 

foremen  and  scientific  laboratory  experts   (American).     This  is 

readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  in  chemical 

factories  consists  in  attention  to  the  furnaces,  the  mixing,  grinding 

and  sifting  of  materials,  watching  and  tending  the  boilers,  vats, 

tanks,  etc.,  ladling  out  liquids,  packing  powders  and  other  similar 

work  which  needs  no  special  skill  and  which  may  be  performed 

by  any  laborer  of  average  intelligence  after  comparatively  short 

training;  hence  the  large  number  of  foreign  common  laborers  in 

this  trade. 

This  partly  explains  the  general  insanitary  conditions  prev^ailing 
in  this  class  of  establishments.  What  American  skilled  workers 
would  not  tolerate  for  any   length  of  time  —  conditions  which 
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employers  would  not  dare  subject  American  workers  to  —  are 
willing  endured  by  ignorant  foreigners.  The  owners  of  these 
establishments  do  not  seem  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  these 
matters  and  they  are  culpably  negligent  in  not  providing  better 
sanitary  working  conditions. 

One  thing  above  all  others  strikes  the  investigator  making  an 
inspection  in  chemical  trades.  It  is  the  utter  contempt  of  the 
skilled  American  foreman  or  the  scientific  laboratory  worker  for 
the  unskilled  foreign  laborer.  This  contempt  easily  explains  the 
neglect  by  the  employers  of  the  sanitary  care  and  comfort  of  the 
unskilled  workers.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  told  by  managers 
and  superintendents,  whenever  I  drew  their  attention  to  the 
grossly  insanitary  "  conveniences  "  in  their  establishments,  that 
they  were  "  good  enough  for  hunkeys  and  polacks  and  dagoes." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  workers  are  not  regarded  as  "  white." 

In  a  large  chemical  factory  at  Buffalo,  I  found  a  solitary  shower 
bath  installed  in  one  part  of  the  building,  with  a  modem  porcelain 
toilet.  The  superintendent  in  showing  me  these  modem  con- 
veniences explained  that  they  were  intended  only  for  the  use  of 
the  "  white  "  men. 

There  is  very  little  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  managers  to 
instruct  the  foreign  laborer  in  the  dangers  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  works  or  the  inevitable  peril  to  his  life  consequent  on 
certain  processes.  Very  few  printed  notices  or  precautions  are 
posted  in  the  native  languages  of  the  workers,  and  the  matter  of 
instruction  is  naturally  made  more  difficult  by  the  inability  of  the 
managers  to  understand  the  workers,  and  vice  versa. 

The  workers  whom  I  have  interviewed  in  their  native  languages 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  work  have  invariably  given  a  negative  answer,  and  I  have 
found  workers  handling  lead,  arsenic  and  other  poisons  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the  work  or  the  conse- 
quences of  the  careless  handling  such  materials.  I  have  seen 
in  a  factory  one  man  who  had  pronounced  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  who  upon  my  inquiry  told  me  that  he  was  told 
by  the  physician  that  his  abdominal  pains,  gastric  troubles  and 
nervousness  were  due  to  rheumatism,  and  that  many  of  the 
workers  in  his  shop  suffered  from  the  same  complaints  on  ac- 
count of  the  dampness  of  the  shop. 
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55oda  packers.- 


Plant  B,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Second   man   has  just  come  from  packing  and  ragged,  worn 
clothes  show  effect  of  soda. 
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employers  would  not  dare  subject  American  workers  to  —  are 
willing  endured  by  ignorant  foreigners.  The  owners  of  these 
establishments  do  not  seem  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  these 
matters  and  they  are  culpably  negligent  in  not  providing  better 
sanitary  working  conditions. 

One  thing  above  all  others  strikes  the  investigator  making  an 
inspection  in  chemical  trades.  It  is  the  utter  contempt  of  the 
skilled  American  foreman  or  the  scientific  laboratory  worker  for 
the  imskilled  foreign  laborer.  This  contempt  easily  explains  the 
neglect  by  the  employers  of  the  sanitary  care  and  comfort  of  the 
unskilled  workers.  Over  and  over  again  I  was  told  by  managers 
and  superintendents,  whenever  I  drew  their  attention  to  the 
grossly  insanitary  "  conveniences  "  in  their  establishments,  that 
they  were  ^'  good  enough  for  hunkeys  and  polacks  and  dagoes." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  workers  are  not  regarded  as  "  white." 

In  a  large  chemical  factory  at  Buffalo,  I  found  a  solitary  shower 
bath  installed  in  one  part  of  the  building,  with  a  modern  porcelain 
toilet.  The  superintendent  in  showing  me  these  modem  con- 
veniences explained  that  they  were  intended  only  for  the  use  of 
the  "  white  "  men. 

There  is  very  little  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  managers  to 
instruct  the  foreign  laborer  in  the  dangers  of  the  materials  with 
which  he  works  or  the  inevitable  peril  to  his  life  consequent  on 
certain  processes.  Very  few  printed  notices  or  precautions  are 
posted  in  the  native  languages  of  the  workers,  and  the  matter  of 
instruction  is  naturally  made  more  difficult  by  the  inability  of  the 
managers  to  understand  the  workers,  and  vice  versa. 

The  workers  whom  I  have  interviewed  in  their  native  languages 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  work  have  invariably  given  a  negative  answer,  and  I  have 
found  workers  handling  lead,  arsenic  and  other  poisons  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the  work  or  the  conse- 
quences of  the  careless  hanfllinii:  such  materials.  I  have  seen 
in  a  factory  one  man  who  had  pronounced  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  who  upon  my  inquiry  told  me  that  he  was  told 
by  the  physician  that  his  abdominal  pains,  gastric  troubles  and 
nervousness    were   due    to    rheumatism,    and    that   manv   of   the 
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workers  in   his  shop   suffered  from   the  same  complaints  on  ac- 
count of  the  dampness  of  the  shop. 
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Plant  B,  Niagaua  Falls,  N.  Y. 
SpooikI   man   lias  Just  come  from  packing  and  ragged,  worn 
clothes  show  effect  of  soda. 
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Plant  B,  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y. 
tt  .Alun  who  tends  doors  of  sealed  bleach  chamber  from  which  a  few  breaths 
of   chlorine   may   unbalance   the  mind;    b   Man   who   paints   drums    into 
which  bleach   is  packed. 
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There  is  no  instruction  given  to  workers  as  to  the  necessity 
of  washing  their  hands  or  of  not  eating  their  food  with  soiled 
hands,  in  fact  no  warnings  whatever  are  given  in  the  majority 
of  the  establishmente.  Whatever  notices  or  cards  are  found  in 
the  chemical  establishments  do  not  seem  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  but  rather  as  an  extenuation  for  the  manufacturer, 
placing  the  onus  upon  the  employee  in  case  of  a  suit  for  damages. 

I  found  a  number  of  foreign  workers  at  very  hazardous  occu- 
pations in  chemical  plants  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  establishment  who 
could  instruct  them,  except  in  sign  language.  It  is  evident  that 
precautions  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  given  in  language  that 
is  understood  by  the  employee;  instruction  which  is  adapted  to 
his  intelligence  should  be  given  a  beginner,  and  the  danger  of  his 
calling  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  Repeated 
instruction  should  be  given  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  evil 
consequences  to  himself. 

Hours  of  Labor: 

In  Chapter  VII  will  be  found  some  data  as  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  132  workers  in  the  most  dangerous  processes  of  the  chemical 
establishments  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  The  hours  of  labor 
in  the  chemical  trades  do  not  differ  from  those  in  any  other 
trade.  In  some  establishments  the  ten-hour  work  day  is  exceeded 
by  one  or  two  hours ;  in  others  night  work  and  double  shifts  are 
regularly  enforced. 

Wages: 

The  work  in  most  of  the  chemical  establishments  is,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  before,  mostly  unskilled  labor,  requiring  strength 
and  endurance  rather  than  brains  and  skill.  The  wages  of  the 
unskilled  workers  differ  according  to  the  labor  market  and  to 
^e  location  of  the  plant.  I  have  found  the  wages  as  low  as 
$1.35  per  ten-hour  day  paid  to  workers  employed  in  a  close  dark 
attic  of  a  chemical  plant  at  Utica  at  the  laborious  task  of  shovel- 
ing ammonium  salts  and  coal-tar  by-products  of  illuminating  gas, 
to  $2.25  per  day  in  a  chemical  plant  on  Long  Island.  The 
average  wage  would  probably  be  about  171/2  cents  an  hour. 
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Medical  Attention,  etc: 

Except  in  some  of  the  lead  works  in  New  York  City,  no 
medical  examination  or  supervision  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
chemical  establishments  inspected.  There  are  some  establishments 
which  have  a  medical  chest  or  a  first-aid  chest  which  is  usually 
in  the  care  of  a  foreman  or  a  laboratory  worker,  and  is  used 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  one  of  the  chemical  plants  —  and  this 
I  believe  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  —  we  found  a  pulmotor 
apparatus  for  resuscitation  in  case  of  "  gassing."     We  found 

» 

also  in  some  of  the  establishments  solutions  ready  to  be  used  in 
case  of  slight  bums  and  scalds.  As  has  been  noted,  no  prelimi- 
nary systematic  examination  or  later  periodical  examination  has 
been  found  in  any  establishment  in  the  State.  Even  in  the  lead 
factory  referred  to  above,  which  has  its  medical  oflScer,  the  value 
of  the  medical  supervision  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this 
officer  admitted  on  the  stand  at  a  public  hearing  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  plant  provided  hot  water  for  the  use  of  its 
employees. 

Special  Clothing,  Protectors,  Respirators,  etc: 

In  none  of  the  factories  inspected  were  the  workers  provided 
with  special  working  clothes  by  their  employers.  Whatever  special 
clothing  was  worn  by  the  employees  was  usually  bought  or  devised 
by  themselves  and  often  consisted  of  overalls  and  aprons;  in  a 
few  cases  the  workers  protected  themselves  by  means  of  news- 
papers or  rags  folded  around  their  legs  and  arms,  while  some 
improvised  for  themselves  aprons,  etc.  The  heads  were  seldom 
covered  by  special  caps ;  in  a  majority  of  cases  workers  provided 
their  owd  gloves,  but  few  establishments  furnishing  them.  As 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  photographs,  the  workers  while  doing 
certain  work  stuffed  their  nostrils  with  cotton;  others  used 
spectacles  or  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes.  These  goggles  are 
furnished  by  the  employers  in  a  few  establishments,  but  in  others 
have  to  be  bought  by  the  workers  themselves. 

In  respect  to  all  these  protective  appliances  there  is  a  tendency  • 
on  the  part  of  managers  and  foremen  to  blame  the  employees 
for  not  using  them.     Some  of  these  managers  claim  that  they 
instruct  the  workers  in  their  use  and  insist  upon  their  use,  but 
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Plant  B,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Packers   of   "bleach"   or   chloride   of   lime.— Despite   protectors   worn   over 
mouth,    suffer    from    throat    and    lung    troubles,    nausea    and    general 
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Medical  Attention,  etc: 

Except  in  some  of  the  lead  works  in  New  York  City,  no 
medical  examination  or  supervision  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
chemical  establishments  inspected.  There  are  some  establishments 
which  have  a  medical  chest  or  a  first-aid  chest  which  is  usually 
in  the  care  of  a  foreman  or  a  laboratory  worker,  and  is  used 
in  case  of  emergency.  In  one  of  the  chemical  plants  —  and  this 
1  believe  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  —  we  found  a  pulmotor 
apparatus  for  resuscitation  in  case  of  "  gassing."  We  found 
also  in  some  of  the  establishments  solutions  ready  to  be  used  in 
case  of  slight  burns  and  scalds.  As  has  been  noted,  no  prelimi- 
nary systematic  examination  or  later  periodical  examination  has 
been  found  in  any  establishment  in  the  State.  Even  in  the  lead 
factory  referred  to  above,  which  has  its  medical  officer,  the  value 
of  the  medical  supervision  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  this 
officer  admitted  on  the  stand  at  a  public  hearing  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  plant  provided  hot  water  for  the  use  of  its 
employees. 

Special  Clothing,  Protectors,  Respirators,  etc: 

In  none  of  the  factories  inspected  were  the  workers  provided 
with  special  working  clothes  by  their  employers.  Whatever  special 
clothing  was  worn  by  the  employees  was  usually  bought  or  devised 
by  themselves  and  often  consisted  of  overalls  and  aprons;  in  a 
few  cases  the  workers  protected  themselves  by  means  of  news- 
papers or  rags  folded  around  their  legs  and  arms,  while  some 
improvised  for  themselves  aprons,  etc.  The  heads  were  seldom 
covered  by  special  caps ;  in  a  majority  of  cases  workers  provided 
their  own  gloves,  but  few  establishments  furnishing  them.  As 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  photographs,  the  workers  while  doing 
certain  work  stutfed  their  nostrils  with  cotton ;  others  used 
specracles  or  goggles  to  protect  their  eyes.  These  goggles  are 
furnished  by  the  employers  in  a  few  establishments,  but  in  others 
have  to  be  bou^rht  bv  the  workers  themselves. 

In  respect  to  all  these  protective  appliances  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  managers  and  foremen  to  blame  the  employees 
for  not  using  them.  Some  of  these  managers  claim  that  they 
instruct  the  workers  in  their  use  and  insist  upon  their  use,  but 
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Plant  B,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Packers    of   "  bleacli "   or    chloride   of   lime.— Despite   protectors    w 
mouth,    suffer    from     throat    and     lung    troubles,    nausea    and 
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Plant  B,  Niaoaha  Falls,  X.  Y. 

"  lUi'ach  "  packers  wliosc  work  in  cliloride  of  lime  wears  out  a  pair  of  shoes 
in    five  weeks   and  trousers  and  coat   in  a  month. 
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that  the  workers  in  their  ignorance  wilfully  disregard  the  instruc- 
tions and  refuse  to  use  them  unless  under  direct  supervision.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  employees  who  were  interviewed 
claimed,  that  in  the  first  place,  they  themselves  had  to  buy  these 
protectors  and  their  cost  was  prohibitive;  secondly,  that  these 
protectors  are  very  easily  destroyed  and  a  constant  supply  is 
needed ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  very  awkward  to  wear  them  and  that 
tJiey  make  the  work  more  difficult ;  fourthly,  that  their  use  seri- 
ously interferes  with  quick  work;  and  fifthly,  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  for  their  use.  The  use  of  these  pro- 
tectors is  not  enforced  by  managers  and  is  generally  neglected 
by  employees.  Only  in  isolated  cases  were  they  in  regular  use. 
How  much  the  use  of  protective  appliances  in  dangerous  trades 
can  be  of  value  may  be  judged  by  the  marked  reduction  in  in- 
dustrial diseases  and  number  of  accidents  in  establishments  where 
they  are  universally  and  uniformly  used.  Such  establishments 
may  be  found  in  States  where  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
have  already  been  introduced,  and  where  it  is  to  the  direct  in- 
terest of  the  owners  to  prevent  accidental  injuries  and  occupa- 
tional diseases. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  compulsory  use  of  respirators 
by  the  workers.  There  are  a  number  of  processes  and  occupations 
where  the  use  of  a  respirator  as  a  preventive  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  yet  we  have  found  very  few  establishments  where 
these  are  regularly  used  by  the  workers.  Neither  in  sand-blasting 
nor  in  lead  works  nor  in  any  other  occupation  where  the  presence 
of  poisonous  gases  and  excessive  amounts  of  dust  vitiate  the  air 
have  respirators  been  uniformly  used.  The  managers  and  owners 
resort  to  the  same  plea,  viz. :  the  ignorance  of  the  worker  and 
his  wilful  abandonment  or  neglect  of  these  protective  appliances. 
Few  of  these  managers  provide  their  employees  with  them,  and 
still  fewer  make  their  use  compulsory. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  the  use  of  respirators  uni- 
form and  compulsory  in  one  large  establishment  in  Chicago  where, 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Compensation  Act,  the  owners  of 
this  establishment  introduced  a  strict  medical  supervision  of 
their  employees  and  made  the  use  of  respirators  and  other  pro- 
tective devices  conditional  to  employment,   and  their  disuse  a 
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cause  of  discharge.  The  result  is  that  they  have  reduced  their 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  seventy-seven  in  July,  1911  to  0 
in  the  same  work  in  1912,  in  a  contingent  of  400  to  500  em- 
ployees. It  is  true  that  the  use  of  no  protective  device  is  so 
irksome  to  the  worker  as  that  of  the  respirator,  but  there  is  no 
protection  which  is  so  imperatively  needed  to  the  preservation 
of  health  in  certain  establishments.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  photo- 
graphs, the  workers  in  the  bleach  chambers  use  a  special  "  muzzle  " 
which  they  have  found  by  experience  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
This  muzzle  is  not  furnished  by  the  employers  but  is  made  up  by 
the  workers. 

Mortality  and  Morbidity  of  Workers: 

We  meet  with  great  difficulty  in  estimating  morbidity  rates 
and  mortality  rates  of  chemical  workers  in  the  United  States 
because  the  classification  of  the  chemical  trades  is  not  yet  \mi- 
form.  The  absence  of  medical  supervision  and  sickness  insurance 
among  the  chemical  workers  makes  it  impossible  to  estimate  the 
morbidity  rate  among  them.  The  change  of  work  and  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  workers  from  one  part  to  another  make  the 
mortality  rates  of  very  little  use  in  this  matter. 

In  foreign  countries,  and  especially  in  Grermany,  where  chemi- 
cal workers  are  well  organized  and  where,  owing  to  the  State 
Insurance  Act,  sickness  insurance  funds  exist  in  every  establish- 
ment, there  has  been  gathered  with  the  statistics  on  morbidity 
and  mortality,  statistical  data  on  the  "  occupational " 
diseases  and  death  rates  among  chemical  workers.  In  the  extracts 
and  tables  given  in  chapter  VII  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a 
partial  review  of  such  statistics.  There  will  be  found  also  addi- 
tional data  as  to  the  nimiber  and  kind  of  accidents  in  the 
chemical  trades. 
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Peopiitlaxis. 

We  have  seen  that  many  branches  of  the  chemical  industry 
and  many  processes  therein  may  be  justifiably  called  "  danger- 
ous," and  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  various 
occupational  diseases  and  many  industrial  accidents. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  industrial  diseases  and  industrial 
accidents   is  closely  interwoven  with  other  economic  problems. 
The  question  which  forces  itself  into  the  mind  of  the  investigator 
is  whether  the  diseases  and  accidents  are  inevitably  a  part  of 
the  industry  or  not,   that   is,  whether  the   industry  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  its  concomitant  dangers  and  its  annual  revenue 
of  disease  and  death.    It  has  not  as  yet  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  whether  we  must  have  an  industry 
with  diseases  and  accidents  or  else  no  industry.     It  has  not  as 
yet  been  demonstrated  that  industrial  diseases  and  accidents  are 
absolutely  unavoidable  and  are  the  price  we  have   to  pay  for 
the  very  existence  of  industry.     It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
demonstrated  that  a  great  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  indus- 
trial diseases  and  accidents  may  be  avoided  and  prevented ;  and 
Aat  even  in  the  most  dangerous  processes,  where  there  seems  to 
be  no  possibility  of  eliminating  danger,  some  methods  have  been 
found  to  preserve  the  life  and  health  of  the  workers. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  ignorance,  especially 
that  found  among  those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  properly 
study  industrial  hazards;  and  to  the  fact  that  in  manv  of  the 
estabhsknents  the  dangers  of  the  occupation  are  not  as  y;t  under- 
stood. But  Ignorance  is  only  partially  responsible  for  the  absence 
ot  protection  of  workers  in  dangerous  industries.  There  is  as 
yet  a  lamentable  and  culpable  neglect  of  the  workmen's  health 
m  all  industries,  but  especially  in  the  chemical  industry.  There 
IS  still  too  much  eagerness  for  increased  production  and  aue- 
men  ed  profits ;  there  is  still  too  much  inexcusable  contempt  for 
the  life  and  health  of  operatives. 

fought  which  has  been  and  is  at  the  present  time  devoted  to 
the  improvement   of  machinery,   the  invention  of  mechanical 
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devices,  and  the  discovery  of  chemical  secrets  were  devoted  to 
inventions  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  worker  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  and  health,  the  danger  from  industrial 
diseases  and  accidents  would  have  become  altogether  negligible. 
The  immediate  rewards  from  such  inventions  would  perhaps  be 
comparatively  small,  but  they  would  eventually  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  mankind. 

What  aeb  the  Pbinciples  of  Pbopuylaxis  in  the 

Dangebous  Tbades? 

I.  General  Sanitary  Conditions: 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  sanitary  conditions  in  all  dan- 
gerous trades  should  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  The  insani- 
tary conditions  discovered  in  the  various  industries  by  the  inves- 
tigators are  inexcusable  in  any  industry,  and  criminal  in  the 
chemical  trade.  There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
proper  construction  and  safeguarding  of  machinery,  proper 
lighting  of  factories,  adequate  illumination  of  shops,  cleanliness 
of  walls,  floors  and  ceilings,  abundance  of  drinking  water  and 
washing  facilities,  provision  for  adequate  toilet  accommodations, 
dressing  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  baths  and  other  sanitary  con- 
veniences. One-half  or  perhaps  more  of  the  industrial  diseases 
could  be  avoided  by  the  proper  observance  of  sanitary 
precautions. 

II.  Use  of  Dangerous  Material: 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  material 
which  is  inherently  dangerous  to  life  and  health  is  in  many 
cases  open  to  question.  By  the  disuse  of  mercury  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mirrors,  by  the  prohibition  of  dangerous  phosphorus 
in  the  match  industry,  and  by  the  substitution  of  innocuous  zinc 
for  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  leadless  glazes  in  pottery,  the  prin- 
ciple of  substituting  non-dangerous  materials  for  dangerous  has 
been  established.  While  the  substitution  is  not  yet  practicable 
in  all  dangerous  processes  of  manufacture,  yet  it  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  mixing  of  poisonous  ingre- 
dients with  oils  or  water  has  also  greatly  modified  the  dangers 
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devices,  and  the  discovery  of  chemical  secrets  were  devoted  to 
inventions  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  worker  and  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  and  health,  the  danger  from  industrial 
diseases  and  accidents  would  have  become  altogether  negligible. 
The  immediate  rewards  from  such  inventions  would  perhaps  be 
comparatively  small,  but  they  would  eventually  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  mankind. 

What  are  the  Principles  of  Prophylaxis  in  the 

Dangerous  Trades? 

I.  General  Sanitary  Conditions: 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  sanitary  conditions  in  all  dan- 
gerous trades  should  be  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible.  The  insani- 
tary conditions  discovered  in  the  various  industries  by  the  inves- 
tigators are  inexcusable  in  any  industry,  and  criminal  in  the 
chemical  trade.  There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
proper  construction  and  safeguarding  of  machinery,  proper 
lighting  of  factories,  adequate  illumination  of  shops,  cleanliness 
of  walls,  floors  and  ceilings,  abundance  of  drinking  water  and 
washing  facilities,  provision  for  adequate  toilet  accommodations, 
dressing  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  baths  and  other  sanitary  con- 
veniences. One-half  or  perhaps  more  of  the  industrial  diseases 
could  be  avoided  by  the  proper  observance  of  sanitary 
precautions. 

II.  Use  of  Dangerous  Material: 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  material 
which  is  inherently  dangerous  to  life  and  health  is  in  many 
cases  open  to  question.  By  the  disuse  of  mercury  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mirrors,  by  the  prohibition  of  dangerous  phosphorus 
in  the  match  industry,  and  by  the  substitution  of  innocuous  zinc 
for  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  leadless  glazes  in  pottery,  the  prin- 
ciple of  substituting  non-dangerous  materials  for  dangerous  has 
been  established.  While  the  substitution  is  not  yet  practicable 
in  all  dangerous  processes  of  manufacture,  yet  it  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  mixing  of  poisonous  ingre- 
dients with  oils  or  water  has  also  greatly  modified  the  dangers 
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from  dust.    In  this  way  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  towards 
building  up  non-dangerous  industries. 

III.     Mechanical  Processes: 

In  a  number  of  industries  there  has  been  constant  progress  in 
the  invention  of  new  mechanical  devices  and  processes  by  which 
a  great  many  dangerous  elements  are  removed  by  automatic  and 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have  reduced  the  dangers  of 
many  processes  and  materials  to  a  negligible  minimum.  Such 
automatic  mechanical  processes  are  already  in  use  in  many  dan- 
gerous trades  and  have  eliminated  much  of  the  disease  previously 
incident  to  these  processes. 

IV.  Safeguarding  of  Machinery: 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  in  aU  industries  the  dan- 
gerous appliances  and  mechanical  processes  may  be  rendered 
entirely  harmless  by  adopting  preventive  methods  and  protective 
mechanism.  There  is  hardly  a  process  involving  peril  to  the 
worker  in  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  which  camiot  be  made 
sale  if  given  proper  study. 

V.  Bemoval  of  Dust,  Gases  and  Fumes: 

No  one  doubts  that  the  effects  of  dust,  gases  and  fumes  upon 
the  workers  is  due  to  their  inhalation  or  ingestion.  There  is 
also  not  much  doubt  that  the  presence  of  dust,  gases  and  fumes 
in  any  industry  is  not  absolutely  necessary  and  may  be  avoided 

"achT"?'-  ?'  P"^"^  ^^  ^'  «"--  -f  ventilation  has 
cached  a  state  where  dusU  and  fumes  may  be  taken  away  at 

fot  as  vTk  ""T"^  •""''  '"*'"^^'^  "'  "^^  ''P-  That  this  has 
no  as  yet  been  done  in  all  the  dangerous  establishments  is  due 
not  to  technical  impossibilities  but  either  to  ignorance  of  the 

funds  for  the  installation  of  mechanical  devices. 
VI.     Hours  of  Labor: 

oAtLT\i''^""'^  *^'  '"'^''  ^"  '^''''''  '^'^^^  be  the  hours 
work  Tf  I  ,/'",!'""P^'  ^"'  ^^''""^^  ^"^  «PPli«d  to  caisson 
Jmesses  ""'"''^'^  *^   ''^'^  •^^''S^"'"^   *-des   and 
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VII.  Personal  Prophylaxis  of  Worhers: 

No  one,  of  course,  has  disputed  the  possibility  of  preventing 
many  of  the  occupational  diseases  and  accidents  by  providing 
the  workers  with  proper  clothes,  protective  covering  for  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  and  spectacles  or  goggles,  and  by 
insistence  on  the  use  of  respirators  where  these  are  absolutely 
indicated. 

VIII.  Com'pensaUon: 

One  of  the  best  means  of  prophylaxis  against  dangerous  trades 
is  a  proper  system  of  compensation  for  industrial  diseases  and 
accidents. 

IX.  Medical  Supervision: 

Many  occupational  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  proper 
medical  supervision  in  industrial  establishments.  Such  supervi- 
sion, however,  must  not  be  perfunctory,  non-uniform  and  unregu- 
lated by  the  State,  but  should  be  thoroughly  organized,  uniform 
and  imder  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  proper  medical  factory  inspectors. 

A  medical  supervision  to  be  of  effect  must  embrace  the 
following  features: 

(a)  Compulsory  appointment  of  attending  physicians  in 

each  dangerous  trade  establishment  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Chief  Medical  Factory  Inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(b)  Uniformity  in  all  record  cards  and  methods  adopted 

by  the  physicians. 

(c)  Kegular  supervision  of  the  physicians  by  the  Medical 

Factory  Inspector  and  the  discharge  of  the  said 
physician  for  incompetency  on  the  reconmiendation 
of  the  State  Medical  Factory  Inspector. 

(d)  A  rigid  routine  medical  examination  of  all  applicants 

for  work  in  dangerous  establishments. 

(e)  Regular  periodical  physical  examination  of  all  workers 

at  stated  intervals. 
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VII.  Personal  Prophylaxis  of  Worhers: 

No  one,  of  course,  has  disputed  the  possibility  of  preventing 
many  of  the  occupational  diseases  and  accidents  by  providing 
the  workers  with  proper  clothes,  protective  covering  for  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  and  spectacles  or  goggles,  and  by 
insistence  on  the  use  of  respirators  where  these  are  absolutely 
indicated. 

VIII.  Compensation: 

One  of  the  best  means  of  prophylaxis  against  dangerous  trades 
is  a  proper  system  of  compensation  for  industrial  diseases  and 
accidents. 

IX.  Medical  Supervision: 

Many  occupational  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  proper 
medical  supervision  in  industrial  establishments.  Such  supervi- 
sion, however,  must  not  be  perfunctory,  non-uniform  and  unregu- 
lated by  the  State,  but  should  be  thoroughly  organized,  uniform 
and  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  proper  medical  factory  inspectors. 

A  medical  supervision  to  be  of  effect  must  embrace  the 
following  features: 

(a)  Compulsory  appointment  of  attending  physicians  in 

each  dangerous  trade  establishment  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Chief  Medical  Factory  Inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(b)  Uniformity  in  all  record  cards  and  methods  adopted 

by  the  physicians. 

(c)  Kegular  supervision  of  the  physicians  by  the  Medical 

Factory  Inspector  and  the  discharge  of  the  said 
physician  for  incompetency  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  State  Medical  Factory  Inspector. 

(d)  A  rigid  routine  medical  examination  of  all  applicants 

for  work  in  dangerous  establishments. 

(e)  Regular  periodical  physical  examination  of  all  workers 

at  stated  intervals. 
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(f)  Treatment  and   discharge  of  all   employees  who   are 

found  suffering  from  any  ailment  incompatible  with 
the  work  of  the  establishment. 

(g)  Prompt  medical  aid  and  treatment  of  all  cases  need- 

ing the  same. 

X.  Licensing  of  Danger  oils  Trade  Establishments: 

Strict  regulation  of  all  dangerous  trade  establishments  by  the 
State  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  system  of  licenses  for  all  such 
industries.  No  establishment  which  has  not  applied  for  and 
received  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Labor  (such  license 
being  revocable  by  said  Department  for  just  cause)  should  be 
allowed  to  exist 

XI.  Special  Rules: 

The  conditions  in  many  industries  vary  so  greatly,  and  the 
factors  affecting  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  are  so 
dissimilar  not  only  in  different  industries  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  establishment,  that  no  general  laws  can  be  promul- 
gated which  would  be  applicable  to  all  industries  and  all  estab- 
lishments, or  which  would  cover  adequately  the  many  elements 
of  danger  and  hazardous  processes. 

Each  industry  and  each  process  in  an  industrial  establishment 
must  be  studied  separately  in  order  to  determine  the  dangerous 
elements  in  each.  Only  after  such  a  study  and  investigation  can 
protective  devices  be  introduced  which  will  adequately  prevent 
occupational  diseases  and  industrial  accidents.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  Legislature  empower  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  formulate  special  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control 
of  each  industry  and  part  of  industry  and  for  each  establish- 
ment and  part  of  establishment.  Such  special  laws  are  a  part 
Britahi  ^^^'^**'''^  "^^^^   '"^  ^^""^^^  countries,    including  Great 

Such  powers  have  been  given  to  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
Wisconsin,  and  such  power  should  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
ot  Labor  in  this  State,  acting  with  the  counsel  of  an  advisory 
board.  '^ 
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XII.     Education: 

No  regulation,  no  licensing,  no  supervision  or  compulsion 
will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  gradual  spread  of  intelligence 
among  workers  and  their  proper  education  in  the  dangers  of  their 
trades  and  occupations.  Such  education  is  a  necessity  for  the 
prevention  of  diseases  and  accidents  among  workers.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  state  in  co-operation  with  the  industry  to  provide 
for  the  proper  instruction  of  industrial  workers. 

Industry  and  its  promoters  have  no  right  to  expose  a  single 
worker  to  any  danger  of  which  he  is  ignorant  The  worker 
should  be  educated  in  the  elementary  school,  in  the  trade  school 
and  in  the  technical  school.  Every  establishment  where  any 
dangerous  elements  are  present  should  have  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, where  every  new  worker  or  apprentice  should  be  made 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  dangers  and  processes  and 
materials  and  the  power  of  the  protective  devices  in  the 
establishment  before  he  is  allowed  to  work. 

Moreover,  the  State  by  means  of  lectures  in  public  schools, 
evening  schools,  by  means  of  traveling  exhibits,  bulletins,  through 
the  press  and  through  labor  organizations,  should  endeavor  to 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge  on  industrial  conditions  among 
all  the  workers  in  the  State,  and  especially  among  the  workers 
who  are  directly  connected  with  the  dangerous  trades. 
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CHAPTER    V 


THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 


4S7 


WITH  A  REPORT  OF  A  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
SIX  HUNDRED  FEMALE  TOBACCO  WORKERS. 

I. 

The  Industry. 

Tobacco  products  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  million  dollars 
($500,000,000)  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  (a) 
"  In  New  York  State  the  tobacco  industry  in  1840  employed  569 
workers,  who  turned  out  a  product  valued  at  $831,570.  From 
that  time  the  industry  grew,  until  now  it  surpasses  in  magnitude 
any  of  the  food-producing  trades  in  the  State." 

According  to  the  thirteenth  census  there  were  in  1910  upwards 
of  3,000  factories,  employing  the  30,019  wage-earners  and  pro- 
ducing $76,662,000  worth  of  cigars,  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products,  there  being  several  factories  which  had  in  their  employ 
several  thousand  workers.  "  Pennsylvania  slightly  leads  in  the 
number  of  cigars  manufactured,  but  New  York  makes  more  than 
half  of  all  the  cigarettes.  New  York  ranks  first  in  both  branches 
of  the  trade  and  Rochester  fourth  in  the  cigarette  business.  In 
making  finecut  chewing  tobacco.  New  York  city  ranks  fourth 
among  the  leading  centers  of  the  coimtry,  Rochester  fifth,  Utica 
ninth  and  Albany  tenth',  while  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking 
tobacco  New  York  city  ranks  third." (b) 

^.t\  The  Tobacco  Industry  In  the  United  States.     By  Meyer  Jacobsteln,  p.  47. 

(D)  Growth  of  Industry  In  New  York  SUte,  Dept  of  Labor  Report  (1902),  p.  154. 
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Table  No.  XVI  illustrates  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  industry 
in  New  York  State. 

TABLE  NO.  XVL 

doABS  AKU  UTBm  TOBACOO  PRODUCTS  IN  Nb>W  YoMM.  StATB. 


1910 

1906 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

Total  number  of  establish- 
ments  

3.371 
30.019 > 

3.643 

33.946 

17.889 

16.809 

248 

62.7 

42.6 

0.7 

3.097 

27.071 

15.788 

11.077 

206 

68.3 

40.9 

0.8 

2.888 
30.299 
20.206 

9.630 
664 

66.7 

31.4 

1.9 

1.728 

22.226 

14.441 

6.668 

1.227 

66.0 

20.6 

6.6 

1.123 
10.243 
6.628 
2.064 
1.661 

64.7 
20.2 
16.1 

837 

Wage  earners 

2.028 

Men 

1.968 

WomMi 

60 

Children  under  sixteen. . . 

Pereentagea: 
Men 

f 
07.0 

Women 

8.0 

Children 

*  Not  reported  separately  in  Bulletin. 

'  Not  reported. 

1910  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  Manufactures,  p.  59. 

1905  Manufactures,  Part  I.  p.  476. 

1900  Manufactures.  Part  III,  pp.  647,  661. 

1890  Same  as  1900. 

1880  Manufactures,  p.  158. 

1870  Wealth  and  Industry,  p.  480. 

1860  Manufactures,  p.  413. 

n. 

Sanitaby  Conditions  in  the  Industby. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
tobacco  industry  have  been  greatly  changed.  Years  ago  these 
conditions  were  of  the  worst,  and  it  was  notorious  as  a  tenement 
house  trade.  The  evils  were  described  in  many  of  the  reports  on 
the  subject,  and  during  the  many  agitations  against  tenement 
house  cigar  manufacturing. 

The  enactment  of  the  "  tenement  house  cigar  law ''  was  prob- 
ably the  first  important  labor  legislation  in  this  country,  and 
although  soon  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, it  was  destined  later  to  become  a  part  of  our  statutes. 

Through  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  perhaps  a  greater  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  tenement  house  industry  and  to  the  small  manufacturers 
than  by  the  "  tenement  house  cigar  law."  The  industry  had  to 
be  transferred  to  modem  factories.  Human  labor  was  replaced 
by  machinery  and  great  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  trade.    A  large  number  of  men  were  replaced  by 
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Table  No.  XVI  illustrates  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  industry 
in  New  York  State. 

TABLE  NO.  XVL 

CfGAKS  ANU  UTHBB  TOBACOO  PRODUCTS  IN  N»W  YoBK  StATX. 


1910 

1905 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

Total  number  of  establish- 
ments  

3.371 
30.019 > 

3.543 
33.946 

17.889 

15.809 

248 

62.7 

42.6 

0.7 

3.097 

27,071 

15.788 

11.077 

206 

58.3 

40.9 

0.8 

2.888 
30.299 
20,205 

9.530 
564 

66.7 

31.4 

1.9 

1.728 

22.226 

14.441 

6.558 

1.227 

66.0 

20.6 

6.6 

1.123 
10.243 
6.628 
2.064 
1.661 

64.7 
20.2 
16.1 

337 

Wane  earners 

2.028 

Men 

1.968 

Women 

60 

Children  under  sixteen. . . 

Percentages: 

Men 

s 
97.0 

Women 

3.0 

Children 

>  Not  reported  separately  in  Bulletin. 

'  Not  reported. 

1910  N.  Y.  Bulletin  of  Manufactures,  p.  59. 

1905  Manufactures.  Part  I.  p.  476. 

1900  Manufactures.  Part  III,  pp.  647,  661. 

1890  Same  as  1900. 

1880  Manufactures,  p.  158. 

1870  Wealth  and  Industry,  p.  480. 

1860  Manufactures,  p.  413. 

II. 

Sanitary  Conditions  in  the  Industry. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
tobacco  industry  have  been  greatly  changed.  Years  ago  these 
conditions  were  of  the  worst,  and  it  was  notorious  as  a  tenement 
house  trade.  The  evils  were  described  in  many  of  the  reports  on 
the  subject,  and  during  the  many  agitations  against  tenement 
house  cigar  manufacturing. 

The  enactment  of  the  "  tenement  house  cigar  law  "  was  prob- 
ably the  first  important  labor  legislation  in  this  country,  and 
although  soon  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, it  was  destined  later  to  become  a  part  of  our  statutes. 

Through  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  perhaps  a  greater  blow  has  been  given 
to  the  tenement  house  industry  and  to  the  small  manufacturers 
than  by  the  "  tenement  house  cigar  law."  The  industry  had  to 
be  transferred  to  modem  factories.  Human  labor  was  replaced 
by  machinery  and  great  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  trade.    A  large  number  of  men  were  replaced  by 
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machines,  and  still  a  larger  number  were  displaced  by  women. 
Thus  at  present  57.1  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  New  York 
cigar  factories  are  women,  according  to  statistics  founded  on  our 
investigations.  In  the  cigarette  industry  the  percentage  of 
women  is  much  greater.  The  ages  of  the  women  range  from 
fourteen  to  sixty-six.  Many  of  them  are  married  and  have 
families. 

While  the  sanitary  conditions  of  many  of  the  tobacco  factories 
have  become  better  than  those  which  were  prevailing  earlier  in  the 
period  of  home  manufacture,  a  still  greater  improvement  has 
lately  been  made  by  the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  owners,  who  have  been  enabled  to  build  and  equip 
large  establishments  with  modern  sanitary  improvements. 

Our  investigation  included  251  tobacco  factories  consisting  of 
472  separate  shops.  Only  seventy  shops  of  the  smallest  type 
were  located  in  converted  tenement  houses.  It  is  in  these  shops 
that  the  conditions  were  the  worst. 

The  light  in  most  of  the  factories  examined  was  fair,  but 
ventilation  was  invariably  found  to  be  bad.  The  dangerous  ele- 
ments in  tobacco  factories  are  the  dust,  fumes  and  the  odors  of 
the  tobacco. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  majority  of  the  establish- 
ments to  remove  these  dangerous  elements  or  even  to  minimize 
the  evil.  Although  with  very  few  exceptions  windows  were  the  only 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  factories  inspected,  they  were  kept 
closed  in  most  of  the  establishments,  even  in  summer.  A  certain 
amount  of  humidity  in  the  air  is  necessary  in  order  not  to  have 
the  tobacco  too  dry  —  hence  the  desire  to  keep  windows  closed. 
Mechanical  ventilation  was  found  in  13.1  per  cent  of  the  shops 
and  special  devices  were  provided  in  14.5  per  cent. 

Even  when  provided  with  improved  means  of  ventilation,  the 
conditions  were  but  little  better.  Our  inspectors  complained 
very  much  of  the  oppressive  air  which  they  were  compelled  to 
breathe  while  on  their  tour  of  investigation.  The  odors,  fumes 
and  dust  of  tobacco,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  cause 
headache,  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  it  takes  considerable 
time  U>  become  inured  to  the  prevailing  air  conditions. 
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In  the  establishments  inspected  we  found  8,900  women  and  200 
minors  under  sixteen.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  working  in  tobacco  factories  upon  men  and  women,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  minors  under  sixteen  are  injuriously  affected  by 
such  work.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  usual  work  intrusted 
to  minors,  tobacco  stripping,  which  is  often  a  very  dusty  process. 

Table  No.  XVII  gives  the  result  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
the  251  establishments. 
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TABLE  NO.  XVII. 
Sanitabt  Inspection  of  261  Estabushiibnts — ^Tobacco,  1911-1912. 


« 


i    f    t 


i  ' 


'  # 


■  i 


I      I 


lA 


if 


f'K' .  'T 


r 


■illlllii  I|IIMII||11WII»W*W*—'<I»'«** 


Number  of  establishments. 
Number  of  shops 


251 
472 


TvP^  Ojf  Bvxlding: 

Special  factory 

Loft 

Converted  tenement  or  dwelling. 
Not  specified 


Total. 


Wage  Eamera: 

Men 

Women 

Minors  under  sixteen. 


Total. 


Light  and  VentilaHon: 

Inadequate  light  in  shop. ......... 

Shops  using  mechanical  ventilation. 
Shops  using  special  devices 


Cleanlinest  of  Shop: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  report 


Total. 


ToiJH$,  Location: 

Yard 

HaU 

Shop 

Elsewhere. ... 

No  toilet 

No  report. . . . 


Total. 

lAqht: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report. 


Total. 


Ventilation: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report. 


Total. 


CUanlinesM: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report. 


Total. 


Bttabh»hment$  Havtno  Svecial  Convenieneet: 

Adequate  washinjt  facilities 

neparate  lunch  room [[[ 

Separate  dressing  rooms  ...*..'.*.*.'*.*.' 


Number  of 
Establishments. 

kftbw' 


49 

132 

70 


251 


6.494 

8.900 

200 


15.594 


f35 
62 
69 


225 

186 

60 

1 


472 


9 

77 

355 

29 

2 

1 


Per  Cent. 


19.5 
52.6 
27.9 


100.0 


41.6 

57.1 

1.3 


100.0 


L  7.4 
13.1 
14.6 


47.7 

39.4 

12.7 

0.2 


100.0 


r 


W  1.9 

16.3 

I   75 

6 

0 

0 


.V-. 


473(6) 


219 

127 

106 

2 

18 


472 


100.0 


46.4 

26.9 

22.5 

0.4 

3.8 


100.0 


187 

141 

124 

2 

18 


472 


191 
160 

98 
2 

21 


472 


225 

9 

121 


r  r 


39.6 

30.0 

26.2 

0.4 

3.8 


100.0 


40.5 

33.9 

20.8 

0.4 

4.4 


100.0 


89.6 

36 

80  1 


(b)  One  shop  had  toilets  both  In  shop  and  haU. 

me  peroentage  of  dressing  rooms  is  taken  from  the  total  number  (151)  investigate 
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III. 
The  Health  of  Tobacco  Wobkebs. 

The  tobacco  trade  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  unhealthy 
industry.  The  occupational  dangers  of  no  other  trade  have  caused 
so  much  controversy,  and  to  this  day,  opinions  are  divided  as 
to  the  effect  of  tobacco  work  upon  the  operatives. 

Ramazzini,  C.  Turner  and  Patissier  have  referred  in  their 
writings  to  the  ills  suffered  by  tobacco  workers ;  Ramazzini,  writ- 
ing in  1708,  emphasizes  the  effect  of  tobacco  dust  upon  the 
digestive  organs.  A.  Wynter  Blythe,  in  speaking  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  workers  in  the  "  dusty  trades," 
says  that  out  of  100  patients  suffering  from  phthisis,  thirty-six 
per  cent  were  cigarmakers.  The  mortality  reports  in  the  United 
States  census  show  that  cigarmakers  rank  with  compositors  and 
stonecutters  in  the  tuberculosis  death  list.  The  federal  statistics 
state  that  477  out  of  every  100,000  are  victims  of  tuberculosis,  (c) 
This  rate  is  much  higher  than  in  many  other  trades. 

Opinions  vary  so  widely  as  to  the  occupational  effect  of  tobacco 
work  upon  women  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  believe. 
It  would  seem,  after  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subject, 
that  wherever  there  is  no  individual  susceptibility  to  the  effects 
of  tobacco  fumes,  workers  suffer  little  from  acute  trouble  after  the 
first  weeks  of  initiation.  According  to  Kostial,  of  100  cigar- 
makers  seventy-two  were  ill  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  their 
work. 

Spanish,  French,  Cuban  and  American  statistics  on  female 
employees  in  tobacco  factories  support  the  idea  that  the  occupa- 
tional effects  of  this  work  are  frequent  miscarriage,  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  defective  children  and  infantile  convulsions,  (d) 
Patissier,  Richardson,  James,  Kostial,  Morat  and  Brodie  have 
noted  menorrhagia  among  female  tobacco  workers. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  tobacco  toxemia  are  dyspepsia,  anae- 
mia, heart  weakness  resulting  in  vertigo,  and  various  nervous 
troubles.  Toxic  amblyopia  has  been  considered  by  some  distin- 
guished authorities  as  a  result  of  tobacco  work.    Dr.  Dowling,  of 

(c)  Address  of  G«o.  W.  Perkins,  President  of  the  International  Cigar- Workers 
Union.  1911. 

(d)  Degeneracy  —  Its  Causes,  Signs  and  Besnlts,  by  Eugene  Talbot,  M.  D. 
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Cincinnati,  made  in  1892  an  examination  of  150  tobacco  workers 
in  order  to  discover  cases  of  this  eye  affection.  Results  of  his 
investigation  would  indicate  that  amblyopia  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  is  not  incidental  to  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture. Results  of  the  physical  examinatio'ns  made  by  Dr. 
Dembo,  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Commission,  confirm 
this  impression. 

In  England  a  recent  report  makes  note  of  cases  of  dermatitis 
caused  by  the  manufacture  of  roll  tobacco.  This  sort  of  eczema 
has  been  observed  from  time  to  time  among  tobacco  workers.  It 
results  from  the  handling  of  the  leaf. 

The  Children's  Employment  Commission  of  1841  in  England 
refers  in  its  report  to  the  moral  condition  of  children  in  tobacco 
factories.  The  Commission  found  the  state  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  very  low.  The  Children's  Employment 
Commission  of  1865  recommended  that  tobacco  manufacturers 
should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act.  Dr. 
Legge  made  an  inspection  in  1903  of  eighteen  tobacco  factories 
in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Bristol.  He  found  women 
working  in  the  "  steaming  room  "  in  both  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
and  strongly  recommends  the  prohibition  of  women  working  in 
such  rooms.  Another  important  investigation  was  made  in 
England  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
in  1906. 

In  France  the  tobacco  trade  is  a  government  monopoly  and 
under  strict  government  supervision,  (e)  They  have  a  ten-hour 
day,  with  a  wage  of  five  francs  a  day  for  men  and  three 
francs  for  women.  There  are  over  twenty  large  factories  in  the 
country,  three  of  which  are  in  Paris.  In  1892  there  were 
1,780  men  wage-earners  in  the  trade  and  14,810  women  wage- 
earners,  (f)  Pensions  were  provided  for  certain  workmen  in  the 
tobacco  trade  by  the  Financial  Act  of  April  8,  1910.  A  private 
investigation  of  the  tobacco  trade  was  carried  on  in  1908  by 
Brougardel,  Chantemesse  and  Mosny.  The  method  of  procedure 
was  to  send  a  questionaire,  covering  in  its  scope  all  the  dangerous 
conditions  of  the  tobacco  trade,  to  the  medical  advisers  of  all  the 


(e)   In  Austra-Hungary,  Italy.  Holland,  Spain.  Turkey,  Portugal,  Roumanla.  CosU 
Kica  ana  Japan  the  trade  is  also  a  goremment  monopoly. 
(0  Jean  Roseyro  —  Le  Monde  Moderne.  1899. 
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tobacco  factories  in  France.  The  answers  to  the  ^i^f^^J^^ 
were,  almost  without  exception,  favorable  to  the  trade.  Th.s 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  government  supervision  insures 
adequate  ventilation  and  fair  working  conditions. 

In  Holland  tU  tobacco  trade  is  a  government  monoplv.     iney 
in  xiouauu  •  „„  1  aan     The  working  hours  are 

have  had  an  eleven-hour  day  since  1889.     ihe  worKiug 

generally  considered  too  long  in  the  "g"^"^^,*''.^^!*'-,  „„.  -^ 
In  Switzerland  the  Federal  Inspectors  established  in  1896  nine 
regulations  covering  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  .Among  the 
conditions  controlled  by  these  regulations  are  ventilation,  tlooimg. 
cleanliness  and  amount  of  tobacco  in  the  workrooms,  g) 

There  have  been  sporadic  investigations  m  the  United  States 
one  in  Cincinnati  in  1892,  one  in  New  York    and  one  made  in 
1906  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  Massachusetts  of  cigar  and 

igaretfe  factories.     The  report  of  this  latter  investigation  says 
"A  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  employees  look  pale  and  sickly, 

and  in  s'ome  of  the  largest  establishments  this  proportion  was 

noted  as  about  one-tenth."  _  „,,t„al 

In  the  United  States  the  workers  are  well  organized  for  mutual 
betterment  purposes  and  have  made  ample  provision  for  sickness^ 
The  Cigannakers'  International  Union  of  America  is  a  strong 
Lganiza^ion  which  was  founded  as  early  as  1845.  and  has  since 
then  developed  and  grown   into   an  organization  numbering  at 

ThT  Cigarmakers'  Union  has  a  sick  benetit  and  a  mortuai, 
benefit.    The  rates  of  these  benefits  vary  according  to  the  several 
dasses  of  membership.     According  to  the  figiires  o    its  president^ 
George  W.  Perkins,  the  union  includes  a  little  less  than  fifty 
ner  cent  of  all  the  persons  working  in  the  trade.     Since  1878 
the  union  has  paid  $3,300,169.50    in    sick    benefits  alone  and 
«2  845  258  15  for  death  and  total  disability  benefit.     During   he 
tfr  1911   the  Cigarmakers'  Union  has  paid  $201,296  03  sick 
benefit  at  a  cost  of  $4,132  per  member  and  $251,671.41  for  death 
and  total  disability  benefit  at  a  cost  of  $5,036  F^  -ember  per 
year.     The  weekly  dues  of  members  range  from  thirty  to  htty 

"Tr^sidentPerkinsjive^mJ^^ 

~.        '       ilTr^^o^io  ffiven  in  the  Appendlx  to  this  report. 

(g)   A  complete  set  of  these  regulations  is  given  in  me  i^vv 
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1912,  (h)  a  very  optimistic  statement  as  to  the  decrease  in  the 
tuberculosis  rate  among  the  members  of  the  union.  This  rate 
was  very  high  in  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  in  comparison  with  the 
rate  among  the  workers  in  other  trades.  According  to  his  report, 
the  percentage  of  mortality  from  consumption  among  cigar- 
makers has  decreased  as  follows: 

1888 51     per  cent 

1890 49     per  cent 

1895 35     per  cent 

1900 33     per  cent 

1910 21.5  per  cent 

1911 20.1  per  cent 

^'  This,"  he  adds,  ''  shows  a  reduction  of  nearly  30  per  cent  in 
the  period  of  twenty-three  years  beginning  with  the  first  physical 
records  of  vital  statistics  in  our  trade,  in  1688."  According  to 
the  same  report,  in  1890,  49  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended 
for  sick  benefit  went  to  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis;  in 
1910,  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount,  and  in  1911,  20.5  per 
cent,  which  shows  a  reduction  of  20.9  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

In  1890  the  union  paid  49  per  cent  of  all  the  death  benefits 
to  the  heirs  of  those  who  died  from  tuberculosis.  In  1911  this 
was  reduced  to  20.1  per  cent,  a  lowering  of  28.9  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  effects  on  women  of 
working  in  the  tobacco  industry,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
make  a  physical  examination  of  a  number  of  women  tobacco 
workers.  Such  an  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Fanny  Dembo, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Aronovich. 

Dr.  Dembo  has  examined  600  women  in  cigar  and  cigarette 
factories,  and  her  report,  which  is  submitted  herewith,  is  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  While  the  number  of  workers  exam- 
ined is  perhaps  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  tobacco  trade  upon  women,  yet  the  report 
forms  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of  industrial 
hygiene.  It  is  significant  that  the  results  of  Dr.  Dembo's  exam- 
ination coincide  with  the  results  of  similar  examinations  made 
in  European  countries.  The  physical  examination  was  limited 
to  tobacco  factories  in  New  York  city. 

(h)  Cigarmakers  Official  Journal,  September,  1912^ 
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IV. 


Physicat.  Examination   of   Six   Hundred  Female   Tobacco 
Workers  by  Dr.  Fanny  DEMBa(l) 

The  examination  of  over  600  tobacco  workers,  undertaken  for 
the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  included 
the  female  employees  of  twenty-one  tobacco  factories  in  New 
York  city.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  establishments 
ranged  from  a  small  establishment  of  forty-three  workers,  thirty 
of  whom  were  women,  to  the  largest  which  had  1,300  workers, 
1,200  of  whom  were  women. 

The  total  number  of  workers  in  the  tobacco  factories  visited 
was  6,196,  out  of  whom  4,921,  or  about  80  per  cent,  were  women. 
This  percentage  of  women  in  the  tobacco  factories  is  very  nearly 
the  average  throughout  the  trade;  in  the  paper  cigarette  branch 
the  percentage  is  somewhat  higher  and  in  the  cigar-rolling  and 
packing  establishments  it  is  lower. 

In  this  industry  the  women  are  rapidly  crowding  out  the  men. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  the  importance  of  a  physical  examination 
of  women  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  tobacco  work  on  their 
health  is  evident.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  previous  sys- 
tematic examination  of  tobacco  workers  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  conducted  by  Dr.  Dowling,  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  confined 
to  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  eyes. 

It  was  only  with  the  permission  and  co-operation  of  the  factory 
owners  that  the  examination  could  be  conducted,  and  we  are 
glad  to  state  that  only  one  out  of  the  twenty-two  factories  visited 
refused  to  co-operate. 

Methods  of  Examination: 

In  most  cases  dressing  rooms  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  there  being  first-aid  rooms  in  only  two  of  the  fac- 
tories. In  many  establishments,  however,  a  secluded  corner 
could  be  obtained  only  by  screening  off  a  part  of  the  workroom. 
In  each  examination  the  employee  was  questioned  regarding 
heredity,  personal  history,  age,  earnings,  living  conditions,  social 
status,  length  of  time  in  the  trade,  and  home  address.  In  the 
case  of  married  women  the  question,  ''  How  long  did  you  work 
when  pregnant  ?  ^'  was  also  asked. 

(1)  Dr.  Dembo  was  asslited  bj  Dr.  Anna  Aronwlch, 
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A  thorough  physical  examination  was  made  of  lungs  and  hoart 
(bare  chest  and  back)  and  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  When- 
ever the  appearance  indicated  the  presence  of  anaemia,  a  hemo- 
globin test  was  made  with  either  the  Gowers  apparatus  or  the 
Talquist  Berringer,  except  in  cases  where  the  room  was  not  suf- 
ficiently light  for  a  hemoglobin  test,  or  where  the  patient  objected 
to  the  ear  prick.  In  some  of  these  latter  cases,  where  anaemia 
seemed  pronounced,  a  'positive  diagnosis  was  made  without  the 
hemoglobin  test  by  the  characteristic  heart  and  venous  murmurs. 
In  no  case  was  anaemia  diagnosed  merely  from  the  appearance  of 
the  patient.  Where  there  appeared  to  be  the  possibility  of  renal 
trouble  the  urine  was  examined,  but  in  all  the  cases  (nineteen) 
it  proved  negative. 

Branches  of  the  Industry: 

We  endeavored  to  examine  workers  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
tobacco  industry.     The  four  main  divisions  are: 

A.  Cigars. 

B.  Cigarettes. 

C.  Chewing  and   smoking  tobacco. 

D.  Snuff. 

A.  Cigarmaking  is  the  most  important  and  the  largest  branch 
of  the  industry.  It  requires  selected  material  and  more  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  worker. 

B.  Paper  cigarette  making  is  the  younger  sister  in  the 
industry.  The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  has  grown  to  mammoth 
proportions  in  the  last  decade  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
the  whole  of  western  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced  a  half 
century  ago  from  the  Orient.  Just  as  the  Havana  cigar  is  the 
finest  of  cigar  products,  so  the  Turkish  cigarette  is  considered 
the  most  desirable  cigarette  made.  It  is  a  machine-made  product, 
however,  and  does  not  require  in  its  manufacture  the  fine  hand- 
craft required  in  cigarmaking.  Cigarmaking  and  cigarette- 
making  may  almost  be  considered  independent  industries,  as  in 
the  one  handwork  is  essential  and  in  the  other  machinery. (j) 

(J)  The  flrst  clgaretU  machlna  was  Invented  In  America  In  the  eighties. 
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Even  the  largest  cigar  factories  have  comparatively  few  machines, 
while  to-day  the  hand-made  cigarette  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly. 

C.  Smoking  and  cake  tobacco  establishments  manufacture 
tobacco  which  is  used  in  pipes  and  for  chewing.  Several  workers 
employed  in  the  only  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  factory  in 
New  York  were  also  examined. 

D.  Another  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  industry  is  snuff 
making.     But  little  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City. 

Classification  of  the  Workers: 

The  preliminary  processes  in  the  tobacco  industry,  such  as 
moisting,  steaming,  fermentation  and  drying,  require  hard  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  such  work  is  done  by  men.  Women 
are  commonly  found  in  the  stripping,  bunch-making,  rolling  and 
packing  departments  of  the  cigar  trade ;  in  the  picking,  shaping, 
tipping  and  packing  of  the  cigarette  trade ;  and  in  the  weighing 
and  packing  in  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  trade. 

Ages: 

The  ages  of  the  workers  examined  ranged  from  the  legal  limit 
of  fourteen  to  the  honorable  old  age  of  sixty-six. 

Certain  processes,  like  stripping  and  picking,  require  no  special 
skill,  and  open  a  field  for  the  middle-aged  immigrant  women.  We 
found  mostly  Italians  and  Greeks  occupied  in  this  division  of  the 
trade.  Machine  operating  in  paper  cigarette  manufacture  seems 
to  attract  young  American-bom  girls. 

Table  Xo.  XVIII  shows  ages  of  the  tobacco  workers  examined. 

TABLE  NO.  XVIII. 
Agu  or  THE  Tobacco  Workers  Examimbd 


AoBa 


P»R  CRNT. 


Under  16 . . . 
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25-34 

35-44 
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Even  the  largest  cigar  factories  have  comparatively  few  machines, 
while  to-day  the  hand-made  cigarette  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly. 

C.  Smoking  and  cake  tobacco  establishments  manufacture 
tobacco  which  is  used  in  pipes  and  for  chewing.  Several  workers 
employed  in  the  only  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  factory  in 
Xew  York  were  also  examined. 

D.  Another  inconsiderable  branch  of  the  industry  is  snuff 
making.     But  little  is  manufactured  in  New  York  City. 

Classification  of  the  Workers: 

The  preliminary  processes  in  the  tobacco  industry,  such  as 
moisting,  steaming,  fermentation  and  drying,  require  hard  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  such  work  is  done  by  men.  Women 
are  commonly  found  in  the  stripping,  bunch-making,  rolling  and 
packing  departments  of  the  cigar  trade;  in  the  picking,  shaping, 
tipping  and  packing  of  the  cigarette  trade ;  and  in  the  weighing 
and  packing  in  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  trade. 

Ages: 

The  ages  of  the  workers  examined  ranged  from  the  legal  limit 
of  fourteen  to  the  honorable  old  age  of  sixty-six. 

Certain  processes,  like  stripping  and  picking,  require  no  special 
skill,  and  open  a  field  for  the  middle-aged  immigrant  women.  We 
found  mostly  Italians  and  Greeks  occupied  in  this  division  of  the 
trade.  Machine  operating  in  paper  cigarette  manufacture  seems 
to  attract  yoimg  American-born  girls. 

Table  Xo.  XVIII  shows  ages  of  the  tobacco  workers  examined. 

TABLE  NO.  XVIII. 
AoBS  or  THE  Tobacco  Workers  Examined 


Ages 


Under  16 .  .  . 

lfi-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45  an<l  over 

Total.. 


Number. 


13 

135 

180 

164 

66 

52 


Per  Cent. 


2  1 
22  5 
30  0 
25.7 
11  0 

8  7 


600 


100.0 
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Table  No.   XIX   shows   the  nativity  of  the  tobacco   workers 
examined. 

TABLE  NO.  XIX. 
Nativitt  of  thb  Tobacco  Wokkbrs  Examinbo.  ' 


Nativity. 


NCMBBB. 


Pbb  Cbnt. 


AmericBQ , 


Native  parentage. 
Foreiga  pareutage. 


Austrian .  . 
Bohemian. 
English .  .  . 
German. . . 
Creek .... 
Hungarian . 

Irish 

Italian. . .  . 

Polish 

Kussian. . . , 

Slovak 

Turk 

Others 


165 


27.5 


17 

148 


ToUl. 


22 
6.S 

5 
10 
32 
19 

7 
156 

7 
90 
16 
10 

3 


2.8 
24.7 


600 


8.7 
9.7 
0.8 
1.6 
5.3 
3.2 
1.2 

26.0 
1.2 

15.0 
2.7 
1.8 
0.5 


100.0 


Length  of  Time  in  Industry: 

The  fact  is  that  the  duration  of  employment  in  this  trade  seems 
to  be  longer  than  in  any  other.  Marriage  and  maternal  functions 
seemingly  constitute  no  bar.  Many  women  had  been  working 
forty  years  and  more  in  the  trade,  without  interruption.  Others 
had  stopped  industrial  life  for  a  long  period,  during  which  they 
had  brought  up  a  family,  and  returned  to  the  factory  later  in 
life.  One  woman  of  sixty-six  showed  a  record  of  fifty-seven  un- 
interrupted years  of  work. 

TABLE  NO.  XX. 
^"*""^  °'  ^■^»»  ^^  Trad,  or  th.  Tobacco  Wobbbbs  Examinbd. 


Ybabb  in  I'badb. 

Number. 

Pbb  Cbnt. 

Under  1 

1-6 

6-10 

11-20 '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

21  and  over 

Unknown 

ToUl 

79 
204 
169 
113 

34 
1 

600 

13.2 
34  0 
28.2 
18.8 
6.7 
0.1 

100.0 

Diseases: 

Before  looking  over  the  table  of  diseases,  let  it  be  stated  that 
the  general  opinion  held  formerly,  that  the  tobacco  trade  is  a 
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dangerous  one,  has  changed  to  a  more  favorable  view  in  recent 
years.  The  horrors  of  the  tobacco  trade,  as  described  by 
Ramazzini  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  practically  disappeared 
with  the  introduction  of  modem  processes  and  machinery.  The 
medical  attitude  toward  the  trade  has  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  physicians,  instead  of  condemning  this  industry,  re- 
gard it  as  one  prophylactic  to  certain  infectious  diseases.  How- 
ever, this  optimistic  view  is  not  unanimous  among  physicians,  and 
there  are  many  conflicting  opinions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Kostial  takes  the  view 
that  tobacco  is  a  dangerous  trade  for  women,  leading  especially 
to  irregularities  of  menstruation,  menorrhagia,  abortions  and  to 
the  bearing  of  weak  offspring.  This  latter  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  among  the  children 
of  tobacco  workers.  These  theories  are  considered  merely  theories 
by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  and  other  distinguished  authorities  who 
do  not  regard  tobacco  work  as  unhealthful  for  women. 

The  fact  is  that  many  evils  ascribed  to  the  tobacco  trade,  as 
such,  result  from  the  factory  conditions  and  the  social  status  of 
the  workers.  For  instance,  the  high  percentage  of  tuberculosis 
among  cigarmakers  may  be  accounted  for  first,  by  the  methods 
of  work,  sitting  in  a  stooping  position  at  narrow  tables  opposite 
each  other  and  in  crowded  rooms;  secondly,  by  the  wretched 
condition  of  shops  in  general;  and  thirdly,  by  the  home  work 
done  in  insanitary  tenements.  Educational  work  of  recent  years, 
accompanied  by  improved  working  conditions  in  many  shops, 
has  unquestionably  brought  good  results. 

Another  old-time  prejudice  against  the  tobacco  industry  was 
that  nicotine  had  the  same  effect  on  those  who  worked  with 
tobacco  leaves  as  it  had  upon  smokers.  This  theory  is  fallacious. 
During  fermentation,  when  the  product  is  not  being  handled, 
the  greatest  amount  of  nicotine  is  given  off.  During  other  pro- 
cesses, there  is  but  slight  emanation  of  nicotine.  There  is  no  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  nicotine  inhaled  in  smoking  with  that 
given  off  in  the  processes  of  tobacco  manufacture.  The  investi- 
gation undertaken  by  Dr.  Dowling,  of  Cincinnati,  in  order  to 
establish  the  frequency  of  amblyopia  among  tobacco  workers 
confirms  this  statement.       The  only   two    cases    of    amblyopia 
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among  women  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  German 
literature  on  the  subject  indicate  an  idiosyncrasy  on  the 
part  of  the  two  subjects.  As  it  is  known  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  among  the  men  workers  who  are  often  in- 
veterate cigar  smokers,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  smoking. 

Another  erroneous  conception  is  that  the  tobacco  trade  is  a 
dust-creating  one.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  processes  require 
a  certain  moisture  of  the  tobacco,  which  reduces  the  dust  element 
to  a  minimum.  In  the  few  processes  where  dust  is  created,  the 
evil  can  be  easily  remedied  by  proper  exhausts. 

According  to  our  table,  pharyngitis  was  quite  common. 

On  account  of  certain  restrictions  mentioned  before  in  the  ex- 
amination, our  percentage  of  anaemia  is  rather  too  low,  as  many 
suspected  cases  were  not  included  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
to  make  blood  tests. 
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Table  No.  XXI  shows  the  diseases  affecting  the  tobacco  workers 
examined. 

TABLE  NO.  XXI. 
DI8BA0S8  or  Tobacco  Workkrs  Examinbd. 


Total  number  examined. 


Number  of  persons  having  no  disease.    . .  .- 
Number  of  persons  having  one  or  more  dii 

Oeneral  Diaecues:    Total 


Number. 


600 


Per  Cent. 


100  0 


172 
428 


112 


phthisis. .... 
Rheumatism , 
Anaemia. . . . 


Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense:    Total 


Ear.. . . 

Eye... 
Nose.  . 
Nerves. 


CirciUatorj/:    Total.. 


8 

30 
74 


28.7 
71  3 


18.0 


1.3 

6  0 

12.3 


171 


7 
72 
70 
22 


28.6 


1.2 
12.0 
11  7 

3  7 


27 


4  6 


Heart 

Varicose  veins . 


RespirtUory:     Total. 


Bronchitis,  acute. . . 
Bronchitis,  chronic. 

Larynx 

Pleur  sy ^. .  ■ 


Pharvnx. 
Tonailitis. 


Digeslive  Organs:    Total 

Pelvic-,  (irregularities  of  menstruation) 
Skin:    Total 


25 
2 


4.2 
0.3 


34 


6 
16 
12 

1 


6  7 


10 
2.6 
2.0 
0.2 


157 


163 

4 


104 


26  2 


25  5 
0  7 


17  3 


142 


Contagious .  . . . . 
Non-contagious. 


Locomotion:    Total. 


Bonee 

Joints  (spinal  curvature). 


Total  number  of  cases . 


1 

4 


23  7 


0.8 


0  1 
0  7 


52 


2 

50 


8.7 


0  3 

8.4 


804 


Pharyngitis:  Pharyngitis  claimed  the  highest  percentage.  It 
is  characteristic  that  a  good  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  disease 
seemed  hardly  aware  of  their  own  symptoms.  Most  of  the  cases 
of  pharyngitis  were  found  among  the  cigarmakers. 

Indigestion  and  Constipation:  These  were  frequent  com- 
plaints. This  may  be  considered  as  much  a  natural  result  of  the 
indoor  sedentary  life  as  of  tobacco  work. 
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Irregularities  of  Menstruation:  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  emmenagogic  influence  of  tobacco.  This  seems  to  have  been 
partly  confirmed  by  our  investigation,  the  number  of  irregularities 
and  menorrhagia  being  quite  considerable. 

Abortions  and  Infant  Mortality:  As  to  the  number  of  abor- 
tions and  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  among  tobacco  workers, 
this  is  a  question  to  be  decided  only  after  a  comparative  study 
in  different  trades  employing  child-bearing  women.  The  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  may  be  due  at  least  as  much  to  work  of 
the  women  in  the  factory  during  pregnancy  and  to  the  early  re- 
turn of  the  mother  to  work  (which  necessitates  artificial  feeding 
and  neglect  of  the  infant)  as  to  the  effect  of  tobacco.  That 
women  in  the  tobacco  industry  work  in  advanced  stages  of  preg- 
nancy is  shown  by  the  following  table.  The  percentage  certainly 
used  to  be  much  higher  when  cigarmaking  was  a  home  industry: 

Table  No.  XXII  shows  conjugal  condition  of  the  tobacco  work- 
ers examined. 

table  no.  XXII. 

CONJCOAL  CONOmON  OF  THE  ToBACCO  WoRKERS  EXAMmSD. 


OoNjUGAL  Condition. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Single 

362 

181 

67 

60.3 

30.2 

9.6 

Married 

Widow 

Total 

600 

100.0 

Emplotment  in  Factory  Durino  Period 

or  Gestation. 

Time  Worked  During  Prbonanct. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Till  the  fifth  month 

18 

34 

39 

147 

7  6 
14.3 
16.4 
61.8 

Till  the  eighUi  month 

Till  the  end '. 

Did  not  work  in  factory 

Total 

238 

100.0 

■ — — 

Tuberculosis:  The  low  rate  of  tuberculosis,  though  apparently 
at  variance  with  current  opinion  and  with  the  evidence  of  some 
early  German  investigators,  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  recent 
statistics  of  German  state  benefit  societies,  (k)     These  statistics 

(k.)  Quoted  from  Zlg:aretten  Ind..  by  Kurt  Borman.    Soslale  Praxis,  1910. 
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furnish    the    following    data    for    tuberculosis    among    tobacco 
workers : 

"  From  1903  to  1906,  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  among  tobacco 
workers : 

Male 2  •  ^ 

Female 1  •  ^ 


The  diiference  in  the  rate  for  the  sexes  may  be  laid  to  sources 
outside  of  the  trade,  alcohol  possibly  being  largely  accountable  for 
the  high  rate  among  men.  Another  condition  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  higher  rate  of  tuberculosis  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country  is  the  fact  that  the  tobacco  trade  is  considered  a  poorly 
paying  one  in  Germany,  (1)  whereas  it  is  one  of  the  best  paid 
trades  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

Nervous  Ailments:  No  special  affection  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  mentioned,  unless  headaches  are  diagnosed  as  such. 

Skin  Diseases:  The  number  of  skin  diseases  is  also  rather 
small.  However,  several  cases  of  dermatitis  found  in  one 
cigarette  factory  could  be  directly  traced  to  the  effect  of  the 
tobacco  dust. 

Spinal  Curvature:  The  number  of  spinal  curvatures  is  cer- 
tainly due  not  only  to  the  sedentary  occupation  but  also  to  the 
common  use  of  backless  chairs. 

Condition  of  Teeth:  Bad  teeth  were  common  to  many  of  the 
tobacco  workers  examined.  The  insanitary  habit  of  biting  the 
bunch  and  licking  the  outer  cover  of  the  cigars  (a  practice  pro- 
hibited in  Germany  since  1907)  may  be  accountable  for  the 
gray  deposit  on  the  teeth  and  the  inflammation  of  the  gums.  The 
bad  teeth,  however,  among  a  large  number  of  the  strippers  who 
had  recently  joined  the  trade  (and  whose  mouths  did  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  tobacco)  would  indicate  that  this  condition 
is  due  rather  to  the  lack  of  mouth  sanitation  than  to  the  tobacco. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SHOPS. 
The  privilege  of  examining  workers  on  the  premises  has  been 
of  great  value  to  the  examiner,  as  it  afforded  opportunities  to 

(1)  Slx«llenb«rs :    Tobacarbaiter  Bul«nb«rc  Bntyc  B.  *8. 
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study  the  different  processes  of  manufacture.  This  is  necessary 
in  order  to  draw  opinions  of  any  value  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
work  on  the  health.  Besides  the  twenty-one  shops  in  which  the 
600  workers  were  individually  examined,  twenty  more  tobacco 
factories  were  visited  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  better  the  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry. 

Cigarette  Factories: 

There  is  marked  difference  in  the  sanitation  of  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  the  latter  being,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
comparatively  new  branch  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  concen- 
trated in  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  a  few  large  indi- 
vidual firms.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  cigarette  factories 
are,  on  the  whole,  better  than  those  in  the  cigar  trade.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  prevails  in  several  establishments  visited  and 
but  little  tobacco  odor  is  noticeable  in  the  packing  departments. 
As  has  been  stated  before,  pharyngitis  and  anaemia  were  more 
commonly  found  in  cigar  than  in  cigarette  factories.  This  is 
very  likely  due  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  existing  in 
most  cigarette  establishments,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  tobacco 
is  not  handled  to  any  great  extent  by  the  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  process  of  "  picking  "  in  the  cigarette  industry  seems  to 
be  a  duBt-creating  one.  As  such  it  must  be  considered  a  more 
injurious  process  than  the  "  stripping "  in  the  cigar  industry. 
This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  cases : 

The  packing  room  of  one  of  the  most  modem  factories  visited 
presented  a  scrupulously  clean  and  well-lighted  workplace,  with 
ample  space  for  each  worker  and  hardly  any  noticeable  odor  of 
tobacco.  The  girls  were  mostly  American-born  but  of  foreign 
parentage.  They  made  a  clean,  neat  appearance  and  had  few 
ailments.  The  picture  presented,  however,  in  the  picking  room 
was  altogether  different  Here  there  was  a  heavy  odor  of  tobacco, 
coming  from  the  huge  cases  of  tobacco  which  occupied  a  large 
part  of  the  room.  In  one  badly  lighted  corner  of  the  room  girls 
were  perched  on  high  backless  stools  around  cases  pulling  out 
leaves,  which  process  stirred  up  considerable  dust.  This  form  of 
"picking "  was  quite  unique  in  the  examiner's  experience,  as  the 
picking   arrangements   heretofore   observed   had  been  quite  dif- 
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ferent.  There  were  usually  long  trough-like  tables,  on  both  sides 
of  which  the  pickers  were  sitting  on  benches  or  seats  of  the  usual 
height.  The  picked  leaves  were  carried  off  by  the  conveyers  to 
the  cutting  machines.  This  form  of  work  produces  much  less 
dust  than  that  in  the  room  described,  in  which  the  examination 
of  the  twenty-six  girls  revealed  two  cases  of  erythema  on  the 
chest  and  face.  Several  others  reported  having  had  similar  erup- 
tions before.  Six  had  nasal  catarrh,  six  conjunctivitis,  six  anae- 
mia, and  six  complained  of  profuse  menstruation.  This  latter 
symptom  is  to  be  taken  especial  notice  of  as  coinciding  with  the 
evidence  of  some  German  physicians,  who  attribute  this  condi- 
tion to  the  effect  of  tobacco  dust. 

The  number  of  cigarette  pickers  is  rather  too  small  for  serious 
deductions,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  examiner's  mind  that 
this  process  of  work  is  imhealthy  and  could  be  remedied  by  modi- 
fications in  the  working  posture  and  by  the  introduction  of  some 
dust-exhausting  appliances. 

Another  faulty  condition  was  noted  in  the  machine  room  of 
one  of  the  cigarette  factories.  Besides  the  regular  work  in  this 
room,  which  was  crowded  with  machines,  box  pasting  was  being 
carried  on  which  caused  a  sickening  odor  of  hot  paste.  Many  of 
the  girls  in  this  room  complained  of  headache  and  nausea  owing 
to  the  unpleasant  fumes  of  paste,  which  was  more  perceptible  and 
disagreeable  than  the  odor  of  the  tobacco. 

Cigar  Factories: 

Turning  from  the  paper  cigarettes  to  the  cigar  factories,  the 
general  impression  is  that  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the  latter 
are  on  the  whole  more  pronounced.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  numerous  cigar  manufacturers  who  do  work  on  a  small 
scale.  Small  employers  can  often  hold  out  against  the  trusts 
at  the  expense  of  sanitary  conditions.  This  statement  does  not 
mean  that  the  trusts  alone  have  sanitary  plants  or  that  all  small 
employers  otfer  the  worst  conditions,  as  the  reverse  was  true  in 
several  cases.  The  best  sanitary  establishment  among  those  ex- 
amined belonged  to  a  private  firm,  whereas  the  standard  of  sani- 
tation in  one  of  the  largest  trust  establishments  employing  1,200 
women  was  very  low. 
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The  housing  of  the  different  factories  varied  from  a  few  new 
modern  plants  with  large,  light,  well-ventilated  workrooms  to  old 
loft  buildings  with  rickety  stairs,  poor  light,  low-beamed  ceilings 
hung  with  cobwebs,  walls  often  unfinished  and  dirty,  and  floors 
covered  with  thick  layers  of  mud.  The  working  tables  in  these 
latter  places  were  usually  fllthy.  Several  small  cigar  factories 
were  found  in  cellars.  The  dressing  rooms  often  presented  semi- 
dark,  slightly  partitioned-off  filthy  corners,  with  no  accommoda- 
tion except  a  few  hooks. 

What  may  be  described  as  a  parody  of  a  first-aid  room  was 
noted  in  one  of  the  establishments:  in  one  corner  of  a  large,  light 
but  exceedingly  filthy  room  there  stood  a  bedstead  with  a  bare, 
dust-laden  mattress.  The  washing  facilities  consisted  of  a  dirty 
table,  with  a  dirty  basin  and  still  dirtier  pitcher.  More  than 
half  of  this  room  was  occupied  with  cases  of  tobacco,  and  it  was 
found  upon  inquiry  that  this  ''  first-aid  "  room  was  being  used  as 
a  "sample  room  "  for  assorting  tobacco. 

The  water  closets  were  in  several  cases  found  to  be  offensively 
near  the  work  tables,  and  the  sinks  damp  and  filthy.  These  sani- 
tary conditions  were  observed  incidentally  while  passing  through 
the  factory. 

Nicotine  in  Dust: 

The  examination  undertaken  by  Dr.  Heuke(m)  reveals  0.7 
per  cent  of  nicotine  in  the  dust  taken  for  examination  from 
tobacco  factories.  If  dust  be  allowed  to  accumulate  the  atmoii- 
phere  becomes  permeated  with  nicotine,  and  is  therefore  doubly 
harmful  to  the  workers.  Dirt  in  tobacco  factories  is  insanitary 
not  only  on  general  principles  but  because  it  contains  special 
poison. 

Again,  the  largest  amount  of  nicotine  is  given  off  by  the  tobacco 
during  fermentation  and  drying,  which  goes  on  while  tobacco 
lies  m  stock.  In  several  European  countries  it  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited to  work  near  the  stock  room,  but  only  a  certain  amount 
of  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the  workrooms  not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  day.  In  our 
investigation  we  observed  in  various  places  a  large  number  of 
huge  cases  of  tobacco  in  the  rolling  and  bunching  departments, 

(m)   Soclale  Praxla,  12  Yahrgand,  No.  30. 
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for  strippers  to  work  in  rooms  adjoining  the  stock  rooms 
with  practically  no  partitions  between.  In  one  place,  employing 
about  fifty  workers  altogether,  more  than  half  of  the  floor  spaoe 
near  the  exit  was  occupied  with  boxes  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  gravely  dangerous  in  case  of  fire. 

Seats: 

Another  grave  offense  to  the  health  observed  throughout  the 
industry  was  the  kind  of  seats  provided  for  the  workers.  Thou- 
sands of  women  were  found  seated  on  boxes,  benches,  stools  and 
all  sorts  of  makeshifts.  All  these  seats  were  devoid  of  backs  and 
in  many  cases  broken  and  unstable.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases 
chairs  with  spike-like  backs  were  found,  but  never  in  sufficient 
number  for  all  employees.  To  our  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  special  reason  why  the  seats  should  not  be  provided  with 
backs,  several  foremen  explained  that  the  backs  would  not  be 
used  anyway,  as  the  worker  must  lean  over  the  tables  or  strip- 
ping boxes.  Evidently  the  fact  that  a  few  seconds*  relaxation 
could  and  would  probably  be  enjoyed  if  the  workers  had  some- 
thing to  lean  back  upon  was  never  thought  of. 

The  large  number  of  spinal  curvatures  found  among  thoue 
spending  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  workshop  should 
constitute  a  sufficiently  strong  plea  for  the  introduction  of 
hygienic  seats  for  all  sedentary  occupations.  Moreover,  the 
increasing  number  of  children  who  go  directly  from  school  to  the 
factory  should  certainly  be  granted  this  protection  to  their  still 
immature  bones. 

Minors  in  the  Trade: 

In  several  European  countries  there  has  been  for  some  time 
regular  medical  supervision.  The  reports  of  the  English  factory 
inspectors  bear  evidence  to  its  value.  In  England  the  custom 
is  to  examine  every  minor  for  physical  fitness  upon  his  applica- 
tion for  work.  The  applicant  is  often  temporarily  rejected  until 
ailments  easily  curable,  like  adenoids,  defective  eyesight,  etc.,  have 
been  cured. 

Children  who  have  recently  left  school,  where  they  were  under 
strict  hygienic  regulations,  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen  upon  the 


hardships  of  factory  life,  where  all  such  regulations  are  conspicu- 
ously absent.  Even  the  small  number  of  minors  observed  during 
our  investigation  gave  sufficient  proof  by  their  appearance  and 
working  conditions  of  the  necessity  of  medical  supervision  in 
this  industry.  The  following  specific  cases  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  conditions: 

Case   No,    251.      Caroline    K ,    a   poucher,   fifteen   years 

old.     Examination  revealed  heart  disease  (as  a  sequel  to  scarlet 
fever).      She  started    her   industrial    life   as   a   cash   girl    in   a 
department   store,   where  she  had    to   run  up   and    down    stairs 
Her  mother,  finding  the  occupation  too  strenuous  for  her,  tried 
to  find  her  an  easier  job  and  placed  her  in  a  cigar  factory.     The 
room   in  which  the  child  works  is  quite  sanitary,  having  plenty 
of  space  and  air.     The  work  itself  is  easy  enough,  as  it  consists 
merely  in  putting  cigarettes  into  pouches.     She  sits  at  her  work. 
Now,  even  taking  for  granted  that  the  handling  of  cigarettes  is 
not  injurious  for  a  healthy  girl,  it  may  have  a  bad  effect  on  a 
child  with  heart  disease.     Besides,  there  is  another  most  impor- 
tant circumstance  which  in  itself  ought  to  constitute  a  prohibition 
for  Caroline  to  work  at  this  factory,  viz.,  she  works  on  the  seventh 
floor  and  there  is  no  elevator  in  the  establishment.     Going  out 
for  lunch  means  to  her  an  extra  trip  of  six  flights,  in  addition 
to  the  trip  in  the  morning,  and  climbing  six  flights  twice  a  day  is 
not  to  be  recommended  to  any  one  with  heart  disease. 

Case  Ao.  253.     Mary  G ,  a  poucher,  is  fifteen  years  old. 

Ix)ok8  pale,  has  a  rapid  pulse  and  a  temperature  of  99.8.  Her 
lungs  are  normal,  but  the  bandage  on  her  neck  covers  a  few  scars 
which  tell  a  story  of  several  old  abscesses,  and  one  which 
discharging  pus  at  the  time  of  the  examination  explains  the  pal- 
lor, pulse  and  temperature.  She  is  even  now  under  the  physi- 
cian's treatment,  she  says,  but  comes  to  work  daily. 

Welfare  Institutions: 

We  found  that  a  non-compulsory  sick  benefit  society  has  been 
instituted  in  one  of  the  better  class  of  factories  which  came 
under  our  observation.  The  dues  are  ten  cents  weekly,  and  this 
amount  insures  to  the  employees  of  this  establishment  medical 
advice  and  sick  benefit.     The  firm  also  contributes  to  the  fund. 
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When  this  sick  benefit  society  was  first  started  a  physician  called 
daily  at  the  factory,  where  the  employees  could  consult  him  in 
a  special  office.  Unfortunately,  this  arrangement,  which  would 
seem  highly  commendable,  has  been  changed,  and  at  present  the 
members  of  the  sick  benefit  society  only  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  on  the  doctor  at  his  regular  office  hours. 

In  one  of  the  cigarette  factories  we  found  a  really  clean  and 
practical  first-aid  room,  provided  with  a  woman  attendant. 

In  most  trades  it  is  advisable  to  provide  separate  lunch  rooms. 
In  the  tobacco  trade  it  is  most  important  to  have  them.  A  thor- 
ough ventilation  is  required  at  least  once  a  day  to  clear  the  room 
of  the  unavoidable  tobacco  odor  and  the  impure  air  created  by  so 
many  workers  being  crowded  together.  In  Europe  tobacco  work- 
ers are  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  work  room  during  lunch  hour. 

Throughout  our  investigation  we  found  but  one  lunch  room. 
Unfortunately  this  lunch  room  together  with  the  lockers  for  clothes 
was  located  on  the  seventh  floor,  which  circumstance  greatly 
reduced  its  value.  Many  of  the  girls  complained  of  mounting  the 
stairs  three  times  daily.  In  two  or  three  factories  separate  tables 
were  put  in  a  spacious  part  of  the  work  room  during  lunch  hour. 
In  one  cigarette  factory  tea  and  coflFce  were  served,  free  of  charge, 
to  the  workers  in  the  packing  room.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  fac- 
tories the  employees  had  their  lunch  while  seated  at  their  work 
tables. 

Model  Cigar  Factories: 

In  our  investigation  we  found  no  one  factory  which  could  justi- 
fiably be  called  a  model  one.  It  appears  that  we  have  to  go  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  find  such  a  factory.  According  to  the 
description  given  by  Dr.  Kurt  Borman  of  a  model  cigarette  fac- 
tory in  Dresden,  the  employees  there  have  at  their  disposal  not 
only  elevators,  lunch  rooms  and  a  roof  garden,  but  also  a  library, 
bath  and  rest  room  with  reclining  chairs. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Dowling  of 
Cincinnati  before  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1909 
gives  the  description  of  a  French  tobacco  factory: 

"A  large  tobacco  factory  situated  at  Issy,  near  Paris,  employed 
1,200  persons,  out  of  which  800  were  women.     The  structure  is 
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an  immense  one.    It  is  built  of  stone  and  brick.    It  is  up  to  date 
in  its  appointments,  has  the  latest  modern  machinery  and  turns 
out  only  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  for  pipes.     All  the  floors 
contain  cuspidors  with  a  disinfectant  substance  and  the  rooms  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.    All  the  tobacco  dust  from  the  machines 
IS  conducted  through  pipes  to  a  flue  and  escape  through  a  chimney 
m  the  roof,  and  very  little  dust  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  room 
and  there  is  comparatively  little  smell  of  tobacco.     There  are' 
twelve  large  rooms  in  the  establishment,  each  forty  meters  long 
and  forty  meters  high.    Besides  these  there  are  small  work  rooms 
Ihe  men  are  employed  largely  to  do  the  heavy  work,  while  most 
of  the  skilled  work  in  turning  out  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  done  by 
the  women.    The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  women  are 
more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  fingers  than  the  men  and  hence 
are  given  this  kind  of  work.    Most  of  the  employees  go  home  for 
dinner  at  noon ;  for  those  who  remain  there  is  a  pantry  and 
kitchen  for  warming  their  food.     There  is  a  library  in  the  estab- 
hshment  and  baths   and  there  is  an  emergency  hospital  for  those 
who  may  be  injured  and  a  dispensary  with  a  full  supply  of  drugs 
for  the  factory  doctor  who  visits  the  establishment  daily.     All  the 
water  for  drinking  purposes  is  sterilized  by  machinery?^   There  i 
a  good  sized  nursery  for  the  babies  that  the  working  women  may 

.:n,r  ;:::„it.:. ""'" '-  '"""-^  '-"•  ^"  -■ 

noiiv?'  """'' u  ^'  "''  P''''"'  '"  '"^^"^^^  appearance  which  we 
not  ce  among  those  employed  in  our  American  tobacco  factories 
The  medical  director,  who  resides  in  Paris,  is  at  the  head  of    he 

V  r  r  faft  r      .     "  "'  ^''''  ^""'^''''^^  ^tt^^^ed  to  the 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  tobacco  industry,  if  carried  on  under  proper  sanitary 
conditions,  cannot  be  classified  among  the  dangerous  trades  for 
the  average  healthy  person.  However,  some  of  the  ailments 
directly  traceable  to  the  effect  of  tobacco,  like  anaemia,  pharyn- 
gitis and  bronchitis,  may  constitute  gateways  to  graver  conditions. 
Therefore,  individuals  predisposed  to  those  diseases  and  those  of 
tuberculous  diathesis  should  be  advised  against  selecting  this 
trade. 

2.  Medical  supervision  of  factories  is  recommended.  This 
means  the  examination  of  applicants  to  the  trade  and  the  regular 
hygienic  supervision  of  the  factories. 

3.  Minors  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  certain  branches  of  the 
trade  such  as  picking  in  the  cigarette  industry  or  stripping  in  the 
cigar  factories. 

4.  Besides  general  hygienic  regulations  for  factories,  the  pro- 
vision of  separate  lunch  rooms  and  the  prohibition  of  the  workers 
remaining  in  the  work  room  during  lunch  hour  are  of  the  first 
importance. 

6.  The  eight-hour  work  day,  already  introduced  in  a  large 
part  of  the  trade,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Cigarmakers'  Union, 
should  be  legally  applied  to  the  whole  industry. 

6.  The  workers  in  the  trade  should  be  educated  to  the  neces- 
sity of  all  the  above  mentioned  sanitary  provisions  so  as  to  secure 
their  co-operation  in  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  the 
same. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

Article  4.  Federal  Orders  of  August  10,  1896,  for  the 
Regulation  of  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Factories  in  Swit- 
zerland.* 

1.  Each  workroom  should  contain  a  minimum  air  space  of 
10  m.  per  operative. 

2.  The  workroom  shall  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
cigar  or  tobacco  making.  Adjoining  rooms  that  are  used  as  living 
rooms  or  storerooms  must  be  closed  off  entirely  from  the  shops 
during  the  hours  of  work. 


*  La  Protactioa  L«c»l  du  TntTail  ta  Sulsa*.  J«aa  Slfg,  p.  140. 
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•  La  Protection  Lecal  du  Travail  ea  Suisse.  J«an  Slfg.  p.  140. 
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3.  There  must  be  sufficient  window  spaces  to  distribute  the 
necessary  amount  of  light  to  all  the  workers.  The  windows  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  open  completely  and  provided  with  cur- 
tains. Windows  of  modern  construction  should  not  be  less  than 
1.8  m.  in  height.  (See  the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Council 
drawn  up  December  13,  1897,  controlling  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  industrial  establishments.)  In  work  places  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ventilate  adequately  by  reason  of  defective  con- 
struction, artificial  ventilation  should  be  installed. 

4.  The  floors  of  the  workshop  should  be  made  as  nearly  solid 
as  possible,  presenting  the  minimum  of  joints.  However,  when 
the  floors  are  of  stone  or  cement,  boards  or  mats  shall  be  provided 
at  all  work  places. 

5.  Twice  a  day  the  workroom  shall  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
by  opening  all  outside  doors  and  windows.  Occupation  of  the 
workroom  during  sleeping  hours  is  forbidden.  The  floors  and 
work  tables  shall  be  washed  or  cleaned  daily.  The  ceiling  and 
side  walls  must  be  washed  or  painted  once  a  year. 

6.  Only  suflicient  tobacco  for  the  day's  production  shall  be 
kept  in  the  workshop.  It  is  forbidden  to  dry  tobacco  in  the  work- 
shop at  any  time. 

7.  Wraps,  hats,  street  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  workers  must  be 
kept  in  closed  lockers  or  in  a  separate  room. 

8.  Washing  facilities  with  soap  and  towel  shall  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  workers  in  each  eetablishmei^. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY. 

I. 

The  Sanitary  Conditions  of  the  Printing  Shops: 

In  consideration  of  the  general  magnitude  of  the  printing  indus- 
try, which  affects  over  258,434  employees  in  the  United  States 
and  over  63,120  in  New  York  State,  progressive  industrial  con- 
ditions within  this  trade  are  of  the  first  importance. 

Since  printing  became  a  large  industry  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  one  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  printing  shops 
have  always  been  regarded  as  unfavorable.  The  growth  of  the 
business  has  so  engrossed  its  owners  and  promoters  that  proper 
protection  of  the  health  conditions  and  the  interests  of  the  workers 
has  been  largely  neglected  by  them  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  increase  in  the  printing  business  for  the  period  from  1899 
to  1909  in  the  United  States  was  86.7  per  cent,  the  value  of 
the  products  having  increased  from  $395,186,629  in  1899  to 
$737,876,087  in  1909. 

The  growth  in  New  York  State  has  been  on  a  proportionately 
large  scale.  New  York  is  responsible  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
typographic  work  in  this  country  in  addition  to  producing  fully 
one-half  of  all  the  lithographing  and  engraving  done. 

Processes: 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of 
the  various  processes  employed  in  the  printing  industry.  The 
actual  work  of  printing  consists  of  three  essential  operations: 
First,  composing  the  type ;  second,  the  preparation  of  the  body 
of  composed  type  for  the  press;  and,  third,  the  taking  of  the 
impressions  from  this  form  or  body  of  type. 

The  composition  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machine.  The  composed 
type  is  then  placed  on  a  smooth  stone  or  iron  surface  and  "  locked  " 
inside  of  a  steel  frame.  This  "  form,"  as  it  is  called,  is  then 
placed  in  the  press.     The  presses  used  are  of  two  general  types, 
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viz.,  the  job  press  and  the  cylinder  press.  The  cylinder  press  is 
always  power-driven. 

There  has  been  within  the  last  two  c'ccrdes  great  progress  in 
the  invention  and  utilization  of  machinery  for  the  two  chief  print- 
ing processes  —  composition  and  press  work.  In  newspaper  work 
instead  of  a  form  of  type  being  used  for  press  work  papier  mache 
moulds  are  made  from  the  composed  page  of  type  and  a  molten 
stereotyped  metal  p^^c  is  made  thereof  and  is  used  in  the  press. 
This  is  called  stereotyping. 

An  electrotype  is  made  by  taking  a  wax  mould  of  the  page  of 
composed  type  or  engraved  plate,  coating  it  with  graphite  to  make 
it  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  then  suspending  it  in  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate.  A  current  of  electricity  is  sent  through  the 
solution  and  a  thin  shell  of  copper  is  then  formed.  This  is  backed 
up  with  molten  lead  to  the  required  thickness. 

Hand  composition  consists  of  picking  up  the  lead  type  from 
its  place  in  the  case  and  placing  it  in  a  line  in  the  ''  stick."  After 
Jhe  type  is  used  the  compositor  also  distributes  it  by  placing  each 
individual  type  in  its  proper  box  in  the  case.  Within  the  last 
decade  hand  composition  has  been  largely  superseded,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  linotype  or  Mergenthaler  printing 
machine  which  is  in  general  use.  This  machine  casts  a  solid  line  of 
type  at  a  time.  The  lines  of  type  are  called  "  slugs."  The  let- 
ters selected  by  the  operator  are  cast  in  solid  brass  in  the  length  of 
line  required.  Instead  of  types,  brass  matrices  are  dislodged  by 
the  operator  pressing  upon  a  keyboard.  These  matrices  are  auto- 
matically arranged  over  the  mould  that  forms  the  line.  When  the 
line  is  full  another  automatic  device  adjusts  wedges  between  the 
words  and  spaces  off  the  line.  At  the  same  instant  a  jet  of  fluid 
metal,  consisting  largely  of  lead,  which  is  kept  in  a  heated  pot  in 
the  machine,  is  injected  and  drawn  out  of  the  mould  as  soon  as 
It  cools  sufficiently.  The  brass  matrices  are  automatically  returned 
to  the  proper  receptacles. 

There  are  several  other  makes  of  typesetting  machines,  the  most 
important  of  which,  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  is  the  Lanston 
or  monotype  machine,  in  which  the  two  operations,  that  of  work- 
nig  a  keyboard  and  that  of  casting  the  type,  are  entirely  separate. 
By  the  operation  of  a  keyboard  a  strip  of  paper  is  perforated  with 
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holes.  This  strip  of  paper  is  then  fed  into  another  machine  m 
which  the  type  is  cast  and  set.  This  other  machine  need  not  be 
in  the  same  place  or  even  in  the  same  room  with  the  first  one. 

There  are  two  other  processes  in  the  printing  industry  which 
are  closely  connected  with  it,  namely,  lithographing  and  photo- 
engraving. In  the  first  one  the  design  is  drawn  upon  a  stone  in 
ink;  the  stone  is  wet  to  prevent  the  ink  from  sticking  to  the  rest 
of  the  surface ;  and  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  stone  and  then  run 
through  the  press,  which  gives  the  impression  to  the  paper.  In 
the  second  one  photo-engraving,  halftone  plates  are  prepared  from 
a  photograph.  This  is  done  by  photographing  a  picture  on  a 
metal  plate  and  then  treating  the  latter  with  acid  to  eat  away  the 
surfaces  which  are  to  be  left  white  in  the  finished  picture. 

Our  Investigation: 

During  1911  and  1912  our  inspectors  visited  348  separate 
printing  places,  in  which  there  were  found  working  9,047  per- 
sons, 14.7  per  cent  of  whom  were  women  and  0.8  per  cent  minon 

under  sixteen.  , 

The  printing  establishments  inspected  were  distributed  m  a 
number  of  cities,  although  the  majority  of  those  inspected  were 

in  New  York  City. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  printing  establishments  baye 
been  found  to  be  deplorable  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  mam 
sanitary  defects  which  were  observed  by  the  inspectors  were  im- 
proper location,  inadequate  and  improper  light  and  illumination, 
lack  of  ventilating  devices,  excessively  high  temperatures,  inade- 
quate provision  for  washing,  dressing  and  lunch  rooms,  and  gen- 
eral neglect  of  cleanliness. 

The  largest  number  (67.5  per  cent)  of  the  printing  establish- 
ments inspected  were  located  in  loft  buildings.  A  very  large  per- 
centage (33  per  cent)  were  located  in  converted  tenement  or  dwell- 
ing houses,  and  only  thirty-three  (9.5  per  cent)  were  in  buildings 
especially  constructed  for  printing  and  publishing.  The  estab- 
lishments which  were  found  in  converted  tenements  and  in  some 
of  the  older  loft  buildings  were  in  very  bad  condition.  The  cob- 
verted  tenements  were  old  buildings  with  overcrowded  rooms  filled 
with  men  and  machinery.     The  fire  dangers  in  these  establiih- 


ments  were  very  great  on  account  of  the  quantities  scattered 
around  the  rooms  and  stored  in  them.  Two  of  the  printing  estab- 
lishmenU  were  found  located  in  cellars.  A  large  amount  of  press 
work  is  also  done  in  cellars  and  basements. 

The  inspectors  found  inadequate  daylight  in  48.4  per  cent  of 
the  shops  investigated.  This  statistical  statement  does  not  illus- 
trate the  conditions  inasmuch  as  artificial  light  is  almost  always 
used  in  printing  shops  —  such  lights  unduly  raising  the  tempera- 
ture, consuming  the  available  oxygen  and  adding  to  the  impurities 
of  the  air.  The  glass  panes  of  the  windows  and  the  surfaces  of 
walls  and  ceilings  were  almost  invariably  thickly  coated  with  dust, 
interfering  with  the  light  and  necessitating  artificial  illumination 
during  the  day. 

Special  safety  devices  for  machines  were  found  in  but  a  very 
few  of  the  shops,  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery  and  gearing 
being  as  a  rule  unprotected. 

There  is  a  total  lack  of  adequate  provisi  ii  for  ventilating  print- 
ing establishments.  The  abundant  dust  f loin  the  type,  the  fumes 
from  the  molten  lead,  the  particles  of  graphite  from  the  stereo- 
typing processes,  the  heat  from  the  artificial  illumination  and 
from  the  gas-heated  lead  pots  in  the  linotype  —  all  these  cause 
extreme  vitiation  of  the  air  in  such  establishments.  Mechanical 
ventilation  was  found  in  but  thirty-two  (6.1  per  cent)  of  the  shops. 
There  were  special  devices  for  ventilation  in  but  14  per  cent  of 
the  shops,  and  in  most  cases  those  provided  were  inadequate. 

Separate  dressing  rooms  are  apparently  an  unknown  luxury  in 
printing  establishments.  They  are  found  in  but  a  very  few  of 
the  shops.  Separate  lunch  rooms  are  also  rare.  Only  four  estab- 
lishments out  of  348  boasted  of  this  modern  feature. 

It  is  impossible  to  properly  cleanse  the  hands  from  the  lead 
types,  etc.,  in  a  printing  shop  without  the  use  of  hot  water,  soap 
and  towels.  Washing  facilities  were  found  to  be  "  adequate  "  in 
83.3  per  cent  of  the  shops,  but  as  the  inspectors  did  not  find  many 
shops  making  provision  for  hot  water,  the  washing  facilities  would 
better  be  classed  as  inadequate.  Without  adequate  provision  for 
washing  the  hands  and  without  separate  lunch  rooms  the  workers 
are  compelled  to  eat  their  food  with  lead-grimed  and  dusty  hands 
in  the  shop  or  other  place  of  work. 
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The  general  cleanliiiess  of  the  establishments  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  inspectors  considered  cleanliness  "  poor  "  in  64.7 
per  cent  of  the  shops.  The  location  and  conditions  of  the  toilet 
accommodations  was  generally  condemned  bv  the  inspectors.  In 
54.4  per  cent  of  the  toilet  compartments  the  light  was  poor  and  in 
53.7  per  cent  the  ventilation  was  poor,  while  in  0.8  per  cent  it 
was  very  bad. 

Compared  with  past  conditions  within  the  memory  of  most 
printers,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  present-day  printing  shops 
show  great  improvement.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  larger 
establishments  which  have  proper  supervision.  The  majority  of 
the  small  shops  are  still  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

A  great  many  shops  may  still  be  described  in  the  apt  words  of 
Mr.  Donnellv,  who  said  before  the  Federal  Industrial  Commission 
of  1899,  "  There  are  printing  offices  in  Xew  York  that  would 
have  to  be  cleaned  with  a  hoe."* 

*lndustrlal  Commission  Reports,  Vol.  7,  p.  176. 
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table  no.  xxiii. 

PaiNTiNO,  1911-1912. 


Number  of  establishmenta. 
Number  of  shops 


848 
523 


1 


Tup€  of  Building: 

Special  factory 

Loft 

Converted  tenemoQt  or  dwelling. 
Not  specified 


Total. 


Wag0  Eamert: 

Men 

Women 

Minors  under  s  xteen . 


Total. 


Light  and  Veniilation: 

inadequate  light  in  shop. .....  .  .  . . 

Shops  using  mechanical  ventilation. 
Shops  using  special  devices 


Cltanlineta  of  Shop: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  report 


Total. 


ToiUta,  Location: 

Yard 

H*U 

Shop 

Elsewhere. . .  . 

No  toilet 

No  report.  .  .  . 


Total. 

Liqht: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report 


Total. 


Ventilation: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report. 


Total. 

Cleanliness: 

Good 

Poor 

Bad 

No  toilet. . 
No  report . 


Total. 


B^abltshmentt  Having  Svfetaf  Conveniences: 

Adequate  washini;  faoilities 

Separate  lunch  rooms 

Separate  dressing  rooms 


Number. 


33 
200 
115 


348 


7,640 

1.334 

73 


9.047 


253 
32 
73 


154 

338 

31 


523 


12 

111 

385 

9 

6 

1 


523 


183 

284 

43 

5 

8 


523 


183 

281 

46 

5 

8 


523 


167 

307 

36 

5 

8 


523 


290 
4 
8 


Peb  Cent. 


9.5 
67  5 
33.0 


100.0 


84.5 

14.7 

0.8 


100.0 


48.4 

6.1 

14.0 


29.4 

64.7 

5.9 


100.0 


2.3 

21.2 

73  6 

1.7 

1.0 

0.2 


100.0 


35  0 

54  3 

8.2 

1.0 

1.5 


100.0 


35.0 
53.7 

8.8 


0 
5 


100.0 


31  9 

58.7 

6.9 

1.0 

1.5 


100.0 


83.3 

1.2 

14.5 


The  percentage  for  dressing  rooms  is  taken  of  the  total  number  (151)  investigated  in  1912. 
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II. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  WORKERS. 
Investigations: 

In  no  other  trade  are  the  dangers  so  generally  recognized  and 
classified  as  such  by  unanimity  of  opinion  among  scientists  and 
investigators  as  those  in  the  printing  industry ;  nor  is  there  a  trade 
where  the  statistical  proof  and  the  mortality  and  morbidity  data 
are  so  voluminous  and  convincing  as  those  relating  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  occupation  on  the  persons  employed  therein. 

For  two  centuries  numerous  investigations  of  the  dangers  in  the 
printing  trade  have  been  made  in  various  countries.  From  the 
days  of  Ramazzini  to  the  present  time  the  reports  of  the  frequent 
inquiries  instituted  to  discover  the  relation  of  the  dangers  in  the 
trade  to  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  workers  have  all  charac- 
terized  printing  as  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  occupation. 

As  early  as  1835,  J,  B,  A.  Chevallier  published  the  results  of  a 
private  investigation  of  the  printing  trade  in  France,  showing  the 
severe  disorders  suffered  by  printers.  This  French  investigation 
was  conducted  among  the  employers  as  well  as  the  employed,  and 
a  study  was  made  at  the  same  time  of  mortality  and  morbidity 
among  printers. 

Hirt,  the  founder  of  modern  industrial  hygiene,  unhesitatingly 
called  printing  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  trades;  and 
Stumpf  in  1895  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Tuberculosis  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  mortality  among  printers  and  type- 
founders." 

In  England  there  were  investigations  of  the  printing  trade  as 
early  as  1843.  In  1863,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Simon, 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  Edward  Smith  conducted 
an  investigation  of  London  printing  houses.  He  found  deplorable 
conditions  caused  by  overcrowding,  gas  combustions,  night  work, 
and  general  absence  of  sanitation.  Investigations  have  also  been 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  Women  s  Industrial  Council,  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  and  Hutchinson  Trustees. 

In  1861  the  French  government  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  among  printers  and 
to  draw  new  statutes  to  regulate  the  trade. 
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In  1905  the  International  Association  for  Factory  Legislation 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  presentation  of  the  facts  of  the  print- 
ing trade  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  workers  and  the  effectual 
regulation  of  various  like  trades.  The  prize  was  awarded  to 
Ducrot  for  his  work  on  Le  Saturnisme  dans  la  Typographic. 

During  the  last  decade  a  number  of  investigations  were  made 
in  Germany,  France  and  England,  reference  to  which  may  be 
found  in  Albrecht,  Heimann,  Sommerfeld,  Rambousek,  Roth,  De 
Rooys,  Hahn,  Beyer  and  others. 

In  the  United  States  there  have  also  been  investigations  made 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1898,  by  the  several  commissioners  of  labor  and  factory  inspectors 
and  by  the  International  Commission  on  Industrial  Diseases. 

Opinions  of  Investigators  as  to  the  Dangers  of  the  Trade: 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  the  opinion  of  all  the  various 
investigators  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  dangers  of 
the  printing  trade  to  the  workers.  The  opinion  of  Stumpf  as  to 
the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  mortality  has  already 
been  quoted. 

Albrecht,  speaking  of  the  results  of  decennial  statistics  an3 
referring  to  799  cases  of  deaths  among  compositors,  says :  "  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  printers  are  more  liable  to  tubercu- 
losis or  consumption  than  men  engaged  in  most  other  trades." 
He  also  finds  a  relatively  high  mortality  among  workers  in  this 
industry,  tuberculosis  being  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

Heimann,  who  wrote  in  1895  on  the  occupational  diseases  of 
printers  and  who  found  that  the  average  age  of  printers  is  not 
much  less  than  the  average  age  of  other  workers  in  Berlin,  was 
compelled  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  death  is  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  occurs  more  often  in 
this  trade  than  in  others. 

Six  years'  statistics,  1897  and  1903,  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  in  North  America  show  2,994  deaths,  referring 
to  which  Commons  says:  "The  most  striking  effects  seen  are 
the  number  of  deaths  of  young  men  and  the  number  of  deaths 
from  consumption."  (1) 


(1)  Quoted  by  Beyer. 
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There  is  less  reliable  data  on  the  frequency  of  lead  poisoning 
among  printers.  This  disease  unquestionably  undermines  the 
health  of  printers.  It  is  but  rarely  manifest  in  acute  forms  and 
works  its  mischief  in  an  insidious  way,  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  pre- 
disposition to  other  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis;  hence  the 
very  close  relation  of  chronic  plumbism  and  pulmonary  tubercu 
losis. 

In  an  investigation  undertaken  among  linotype  and  other 
machine  compositors  in  1907  there  were  only  55  cases  of  plumb- 
ism among  the  3,002  workers;  but  189  cases  of  digestive  disturb- 
ances, 129  cases  of  constipation  and  403  cases  of  defective  vision 
among  the  same  workers  distinctly  point  to  chronic  lead  intoxica- 
tions, although  there  were  no  special  diagnostic  signs  of  plumbism. 

As  Sommerfeld  says :  "  We  but  rarely  meet  acute  lead  poison- 
ing. As  a  rule  the  intoxication  is  very  gradual  and  insidious. 
The  disease  never  begins  with  distinctive  diagnostic  signs,  but 
rather  with  general  reduction  in  health,  especially  disturbances  of 
the  digestion." 

According  to  Oliver  there  were  200  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
among  printers  between  1900  and  1909  ;  17  of  these  were  fatal.(l ) 

The  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  composition  does  not  seem 
to  have  improved  the  health  conditions  of  the  workers,  and  aa 
Ducrot  says,  "  The  suppression  of  hand  composition  and  its 
replacement  by  machine  composition  has  not  reduced  the  danger;" 
while  the  Holland  section  even  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  The  typesetting  machine  has  increased  the  dangers  of  lead 
poisoning."  (2) 

Dangers  to  Women  and  Children: 

The  investigations  have  especially  proven  the  bad  eifects  of 
this  trade  upon  women  and  children. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  at  present  about  40,000  women 
in  the  printing  trade.  Of  the  9,047  employees  of  the  establish- 
ments investigated  by  the  Xew  York  State  Factory  Commission 
1,390  were  women,  a  percentage  of  15.4.  Women  were  found  in 
nearly  all  departments  of  the  trade,  but  a  majority  were  in  the 

(1)  Industrial  Lead  Poisoning  in  Europe.     Bulletin  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  95. 

(2)  De   Rooys,    quoted    by    Beyer — Die    Volkswirthschaftliche     und    Sozialpolitsche 
Bedeutung  der  Einlubrung  der  Sets  machine  im  Buctadruckgewerbe,  p.  134. 
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composing  room.  Some  were  employed  as  linotypers  and  some  at 
presses.  There  were  comparatively  few  in  the  photo-engraving 
establishments. 

Women  have  long  been  associated  with  the  printing  trade.     It 
is  said  that  nuns  in  one  of  the  Italian  convents  worked  as  com- 
positors as  early  as   the  end   of  the  fifteenth  century.     In  the 
L  nited  States  women  printers  were  comparatively  common  in  the 
pioneer  days,  some  of  them  being  employed  in  printing  colonial 
newspapers  as  well   as  books  and  pamphlets  as  early  as   1690. 
Jennie  Hirsch  managed  a  printery  in  Boston.     Margaret  Draper 
printed  for  the  Governor  and  Council   of  Massachusetts.      The 
printing  trade  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  whole 
family  of  Benjamin   Franklin.     His  sister-in-law,  who  lived  in 
Rhode  Island,  carried  on  a  considerable  printing  business.     Mary 
Catherine  Goddard  issued  the  first  print  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    In  France  there  were  women  printers  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  England  we  do  not  find 
record  of  them  in  any  number  until  considerably  later.     However, 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  good  many 
women  had  come  into  the  trade.     With  the  growth  of  the  women^s 
rights  movement  the  number  increased,  as  women  felt  that  the 
work  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  them.    In  1860  Mrs.  Emily  Faith- 
ful   started    the    Victoria    Press,    in    which    only    women    were 
employed. 

The  exact  proportion  of  increase  among  women  in  the  trade  is 

hard  to  fix.     Statistics  of  "  industrial  printing  and  publishing  " 

are  not  obtainable  except  for  very  recent  years,  and  from  them  it 

18  not  always  possible  to  say  what  part  of  the  work  of  printing  is 

being  done  by  women.     In  book  and  job  printing,  however,  the 

increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  is  as  follows : 

1880 

1890...  ^^  P''""°* 

1900  19  per  cent 

1905.*.'  .'.*.'.■; ^^  P^''  ^^^* 

23  per  cent 

In  printing  and  publishing  the  nnmber  of  women  increased 
from  14  per  cent  in  1890  to  20  per  cent  in  1905. 

oredl/fi'.  !w  °^  l\  '''t'-°«l"<^tion  of  typesetting  machines  it  was 
predicted  that  with  the  simplification  of  the  work  the  emplovment 
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of  men  would  be  replaced  by  that  of  women  and  minors.  This 
probably  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  thoroughly  organized  and  awakened  printing  trade 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  in  those  places 
in  the  United  States  where  labor  organizations  have  not  been  able 
to  stem  the  tide  of  women  coming  into  this  industry  the  increase 
has  been  enormous. 

Grave  as  are  the  dangers  to  the  life  and  health  of  male  workers 
in  the  printing  industry,  these  are  still  greater  in  the  case  of 
women.  It  is  well  known  that  women  are  more  subject  to  lead 
poisoning  than  men,  and  their  general  constitution  is  apt  to  fall 
a  prey  to  the  dangers  of  the  trade  sooner  than  that  of  the  more 

robust  male  workers. 

Since  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines  in  Germany 
and  France,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
workers,  there  have  been  several  investigations  followed  by  restric- 
tions and  in  certain  places  by  total  prohibition  of  the  work  of 
women  at  machines.  There  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
among  investigators  as  well  as  legislators  that  women  should  not 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  trade  where  there  is  a  possibility 

of  lead  poisoning. 

The  new  Austrian  regulations  of  printing  establishments  pro- 
vide that :  ''  In  printing  and  type  foundries  of  any  kind,  where 
the  workers  come  in  contact  with  lead,  no  women  workers  should 
be  employed."  This  forbids  not  only  work  at  typesetting 
machines,  but  also  hand  composition  by  women.  (1)  According  to 
a  communication  of  the  Ministre  du  Travail,  such  prohibitions 
have  also  been  contemplated  in  France.  (2) 

As  to  the  work  of  minors  in  the  printing  trade,  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  among  young  persons  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  this  chapter,  and  the  danger  of  employing  minors  has  been 
attested  by  nearly  all  investigators.  Not  only  has  legislation  been 
introduced  to  limit  the  work  of  minors  in  this  trade,  but  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Germany  stringent  medical  examination  is 
made  of  all  minors  entering  this  industry,  and  a  large  number  of 
applicants  rejected.  The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  no  minors 
under  eighteen  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  printing  establish- 

(1)  See  Beyer  (supra),  p.  140. 

(2)  Beyer —  Ibid. 
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ments,   and  then   only   after  a   thorough   physical   examination. 
Hahn  as  well  as  Toleky  advocate  a  thorough  medical  examination 
of  all  workers  in  lead  every  three  months,  especially  of  minors. 
The  Dangers  of  the  Trade: 

The  above  quotations  and  statements  prove  that  investigators 
and  scientists  are  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  printing  trade 
to  the  health  of  the  workers.  These  statements  are  substantiated 
by  abundant  statistical  data  of  the  mortality  rates  among  printers. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here  this  data  which  can  be  found  in 
the  various  reports  of  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  numerous 
works  which  have  been  referred  to  above. 

What  are  the  dangers  in  the  trade  which  are  injurious  to  the 
workers  ?  As  has  been  stated,  the  chief  dangers  are  lead  poison- 
ing and  tuberculosis.  Lead  poisoning  is  caused  by  the  lead  dust 
which  is  so  common  in  printing  shops  and  also  by  the  fumes  aris- 
ing from  the  lead  in  the  various  processes  of  machine  composition. 
The  dust  in  the  shops,  especially  that  in  the  type  boxes,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  lead  and  some  antimony.  Professor  Steingraber 
analyzed  the  dust  from  a  type  box  in  Cracow  and  found  it  con- 
tained 16.43  per  cent  of  lead.  Dust  from  the  top  of  stove  in  a 
composing  room  contained  0.24  per  cent  of  lead,  while  that  from 
the  floor  of  a  gallery  16.4  feet  high  in  the  composing  room  con- 
tained 0  37  per  cent  of  lead.(l)  Much  of  the  lead  dust  is  undoubt- 
edly  inhaled  by  the  workers.  A  great  deal  of  dust  is  raised  by 
the  foolish  and  highly  insanitary  method  so  prevalent   in  old 

Err.1  "^T^'^'f  '^"  ^"'*  "^*  '^  '^'  '^^'  ^^««  ^it^  bellows. 
Much  lead  dust  is  also  deposited  on  the  fingers  and  hands  of  the 

workers  as  well  as  upon  their  clothes,  and  remains  there  from  lack 
withTeTr  JITVT'''''''     "^'^^  '"^*  ''  ^'^  ^^*-  -^-ted 

pltLg  Lt '      ''  ^^"^"^^^^ '''-'' '' '''  ^-^^^^^^  -  '^^ . 


^^^  Oliver;  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor.  1806.  p.  69. 
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-^    MORTALITY  OF  PRINTERS  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES.  1907-1910. 
TP.    fii'.  Proportionate  Mortautt  bt  Causes  and  Ages.        ______ 


Cacsk  of  Death. 


Ages  15 
AND  Over. 


Ages   15-24.    Ages  25-44. 


Ages  45-64. 


Ages  65 
AND  Over. 


Typhoid 
AicohoLiam 
Cancer ..... 
Tuberculosis 

Old  age .... 

Apoplexy  and  par- 
alysis   

Other  nervoos  dis- 

•"  eases 

Heart  diseases 

Pneumonia 
Other  respiratory 
diseases .... 

Liver  diseases. 

Other  digestive  dis- 

fii  eases 

Urinary  diseases. 

Atoidents 

Suicide. .  . 

AiUother  causes 


•kTable  X-A.  page  32.  Exhibits  of  the  Pnidentiallnsurance  Company  of  America.  Inter- 
national  Congr^^  Hygiene  and  Demography.  September.  1911. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  the  danger  from  the  fumes 
which  are  generated  in  linotype  melting  pots.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  dangers  of  handling  the  scrap  lead  from  the 

linotype  machines. 

To  the  distinctive  dangers  of  lead  dust  and  fumes  in  the  print- 
ing shops  must  be  added  the  increased  temperature  caused  by  the 
artificial  illumination  and  the  heating  of  metal  in  the  machines. 
The  confined  air  which  those  in  the  shops  are  compelled  to  breathe, 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  the  artificial  illumination  and  improper 
lighting,  the  high  temperatures,  the  dust  which  is  thick  in  the  ail 
near  the  type  cases,  the  lack  of  exercise  by  the  workers  and  the 
nervous  strain  upon  them,  all  these  are  distinctly  deleterious  ele- 

ments  in  the  trade. 

The  special  regulations  controlling  the  printing  trade  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report. 
The  International  Typographical  Union: 

The  best  sign  of  the  awakening  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves as  to  the  dangers  of  their  occupation  and  their  efforts  to 
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eliminate  these  dangers  may  be  found  in  the  strong  and  healthy 
agitation  of  the  last  few  years  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union.  In  his  annual  address  President  Lynch 
speaks  of  the  health  problem  among  printers  as  follows: 

"  We  can  prolong  the  average  life  of  our  membership  materially 
if  we  can  make  the  working  conditions  as  they  should  be.  We 
are  justified  in  insisting,  and  radically  insisting,  on  reasonable 
comfort  for  our  members  in  their  daily  employment.  We  gain 
little  in  establishing  high  wage  scales  if  our  members'  lives  are 
shortened  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  earn  these  high 
wage  scales.  Tuberculosis  is  a  slow  and  treacherous  disease;  it 
advances  imperceptibly  until  it  is  ready  to  strike  and  utterly 
incapacitate  its  victim.  Because  of  its  insidiousness  there  is  an 
indifference  to  it  that  is  criminal.  A  dozen  men  are  killed  in 
battle,  or  shipwreck  or  explosion,  and  the  papers  and  the  people 
are  horrified  thereat.  A  thousand  human  beings  are  slaughtered 
by  tuberculosis  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  passes  unnoticed. 
The  anti-tuberculosis  societies  are  arousing  the  people,  even  though 
slowly.  The  International  Typographical  Union  is  doing  its  part 
in  this  great  campaign." 

The  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Typographical  Union.  It  was  organized  in 
1869  for  mutual  protection  and  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
the  trade.  It  originally  included  all  branches  of  the  printing 
trade,  but  with  the  growing  tendency  toward  specialization  of 
skill  the  pressmen,  stereotypers,  electrotypers  and  the  bookbinders 
have  formed  separate  international  organizations  of  their  own. 
These  organizations,  although  independently  supported,  are  still 
affiliated  with  the  typographical  union. 

The  Home: 

The  Childs-Drexel  Home  for  Union  Printers  has  been  estab- 
lished for  some  years  at  Colorado  Springs.  Any  sick  member  of 
the^  union  of  five  years  standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  home; 
which  is  supported  by  dues  amounting  to  fifteen  cents  per  month 
from  each  member.  Applicants  numbering  considerably  over 
1,000  have  been  admitted  to  the  home  since  its  institution  in  July, 
1892 ;  the  majority  of  these  are  consumptives. 
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Old  Age  Pension  and  Mortuary  Benefit: 

An  old  age  pension  has  been  provided  by  the  union  as  follows : 
Section  6,  article  V,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  old-age  pension 
to  any  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  who  has  been  in  continuous 
good  standing  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  or  any  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  who  finds  it 
impossible  to  secure  sustaining  employment,  or  any  member  hav- 
ing a  continuous  membership  of  twenty  years  who  by  reason  of 
his  affliction  is  totally  incapacitated  for  work  and  whose  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Union  Printers'  Home  has  been  rejected 
by  the  trustees  thereof  may  receive  the  sum  of  $5  per  week  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Thre  is  also  a  burial  fund  or  mortuary  benefit  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  union. 

Home  of  the  Printing  Pressmen: 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
have  recently  built  an  admirable  home  in  Tennessee  for  aged  and 
indigent  members  and  for  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 
They  have  also  built  at  the  same  place  a  technical  school. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

GERMANY. 

Obdeb  of  the  Fedebal  Council  of  July  31,  1897,  Regulating 
Letteepeess  Pbinting  Wobks  and  Typb  Foundbies  in 

PUBSUANCE  OF  SeCTION  120e  OF  THE  InDUSTBIAL  CoDE.(l) 

L  In  rooms  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  setting  up  type 
or  manufacture  of  type  or  stereotype  plates  the  following  provi- 
sions apply: 

I.  The  floor  of  workrooms  must  not  be  sunk  deeper  than  half 
a  meter  (1.64  feet)  below  the  ground.  Exceptions  may  only  be 
granted  by  the  higher  administrative  authority  where  hygienic 

(1)  The  special  rules  for  letterpress  printing  In  Germany  are  directed  as  much 
against  tuberculosis  as  against  lead  poisoning. 


1 
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Old  Age  Pension  and  Mortuary  Benefit: 

An  old  age  pension  has  been  provided  by  the  union  as  follows : 
Section  6,  article  V,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  old-age  pension 
to  any  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  who  has  been  in  continuous 
good  standing  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  or  any  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  who  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous good  standing  for  a  period  of  ten  years  and  who  finds  it 
impossible  to  secure  sustaining  employment,  or  any  member  hav- 
ing a  continuous  membership  of  twenty  years  who  by  reason  of 
his  affliction  is  totally  incapacitated  for  work  and  whose  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Union  Printers'  Home  has  been  rejected 
by  the  trustees  thereof  may  receive  the  sum  of  $5  per  week  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Thre  is  also  a  burial  fund  or  mortuary  benefit  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  union. 

Eome  of  the  Printing  Pressmen: 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
have  recently  built  an  admirable  home  in  Tennessee  for  aged  and 
indigent  members  and  for  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 
They  have  also  built  at  the  same  place  a  technical  school. 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

GERMANY. 

Obdeb  of  the  Fedeeal  Council  of  July  31,  1897,  Regulating 
Lettebpbess  Pbinting  Wobks  and  Type  Eoundbies  in 

PUESUANCE  OF  SECTION   120e  OF  THE  InDUSTBIAL  CoDE.(l) 

I.  In  rooms  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  setting  up  type 
or  manufacture  of  type  or  stereotype  plates  the  following  provi- 
sions apply: 

1.  The  floor  of  workrooms  must  not  be  sunk  deeper  than  half 
a  meter  (1.64  feet)  below  the  ground.  Exceptions  may  only  be 
granted  by  the  higher  administrative  authority  where  hygienic 

(1)  The  special  rules  for  letterpress  printing  In  Germany  are  directed  as  much 
against  tuberculosis  aa  against  lead  poisoning. 
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conditions  are  secured  by  a  dry  area  and  ample  means  of  lighting 
and  ventilating  the  rooms. 

Attics  may  only  be  used  as  workrooms  if  the  roof  is  underdone 
with  lath  and  plaster. 

2.  In  workrooms  in  which  the  manufacture  of  type  or  stereo- 
type plates  is  carried  on  the  number  of  persons  must  not  exceed 
such  as  would  allow  at  least  fifteen  cubic  meters  of  air  space 
(629.31  cubic  feet)  to  each.  In  the  rooms  in  which  persons  are 
employed  only  in  other  processes  there  must  be  at  least  twelve 
cubic  meters  of  air  space  (423.450  cubic  feet)  to  each  person. 

In  cases  of  exceptional  temporary  pressure  the  higher  adminis- 
trative authority  may,  on  the  application  of  the  employer,  permit 
a  larger  number  in  the  workrooms  for  at  the  most  thirty  days  in 
the  year,  but  not  more  than  will  allow  ten  cubic  meters  of  air 
space  (352.87  cubic  feet)  for  each  person. 

3.  The  rooms  must  be  at  least  2.90  meters  (8.628  feet)  in 
height  where  a  minimum  fifteen  cubic  meters  are  allowed  for  each 
person,  m  other  cases  at  least  three  meters  (9.84  feet)  in  height. 
^  The  rooms  must  be  provided  with  windows  which  are  sufficient 
in  number  and  size  to  let  in  ample  light  for  every  part  of  the 
work.  The  windows  must  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  open 
and  admit  of  complete  renewal  of  air  in  workrooms. 

Workrooms  with  sloping  roof  must  have  an  average  height  equal 
to  the  measurements  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  section. 
4.  The  rooms  must  be  laid  with  a  close  fitting  impervious  floor 
which  can  be  cleared  of  dust  by  moist  methods.  Wooden  floors 
must  be  smoothly  planed  and  boards  fitted  te  prevent  penetration 
01  moisture. 

All  walls  and  ceilings  must,  if  they  are  not  of  a  smooth  wash- 
able surf  ace  or  painted  in  oil,  be  lime-washed  once  at  least  a  year. 
11  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  a  smooth  washable  surface  or 
painted  m  oil  they  must  be  washed  at  least  once  a  year  and  the 
on  must  if  varnished,  be  removed  once  in  ten  vears,  and  if  not 
varnished,  once  in  ^ve  years. 

The  compositors'  shelves  and  stands  for  type  boxes  must  be 
either  closely  ranged  around  the  room  on  the  floor  so  that  no  dust 
can  collect  underneath  or  be  fitted  with  long  legs  so  that  the  floor 
can  be  easily  cleaned  of  dust  underneath. 
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6.  The  workrooms  must  be  cleared  and  thoroughly  aired  once 
at  least  a  day,  and  during  the  work  hours  means  must  be  taken 
to  secure  constant  ventilation. 

6.  The  melting  vessel  for  type  or  stereotype  metal  must  be 
covered  with  a  hood  provided  with  exhaust  ventilator  or  chimney 
with  sufficient  draught  to  draw  the  fumes  to  the  outer  air. 

Typefounding  and  melting  may  only  be  carried  on  in  rooms 
separate  from  other  processes. 

7.  The  rooms  and  fittings,  particularly  the  walls,  cornices  and 
stands  for  type,  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  twice  a  year  at 
least.  The  floors  must  be  washed  or  rubbed  over  with  a  damp 
cloth  so  as  to  remove  dust  once  a  day  at  least. 

8.  That  type  boxes  must  be  cleansed  before  they  are  put  in 
use,  and  again  as  often  as  necessary,  but  not  less  than  twice  at 
least  in  the  year. 

The  boxes  may  only  be  dusted  out  with  a  bellows  in  the  open 
air,  and  this  work  may  not  be  done  by  young  persons. 

9.  In  every  workroom  spittoons  filled  with  water,  and  one  at 
least  for  every  five  persons,  must  be  provided.  Workers  are  for- 
bidden to  spit  upon  the  floor. 

10.  Sufficient  washing  appliances  with  soap,  and  at  least  one 
towel  a  week  for  each  worker,  must  be  provided  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  work  for  compositors,  cutters  and  polishers. 

One  wash  hand  basin  must  be  provided  for  every  five  workers, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  water  laid  on. 

The  employer  must  make  strict  provision  for  the  use  of  the 
washing  appliances  by  workers  before  every  meal  and  before  leav- 
ing the  works. 

11.  Clothes  put  oif  during  working  hours  must  either  be  kept 
outside  the  workroom  or  hung  up  in  cupboards  with  closely  fitting 
doors  or  curtains  which  are  so  shut  or  drawn  as  to  prevent  penetra- 
tion of  dust. 

12.  Artificial  means  of  lighting  which  tend  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms  must  be  so  arranged  or  provided  with  coun- 
teracting measures  that  the  heat  of  the  workrooms  shall  not  be 
unduly  raised. 
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13.  The  employer  must  draw  up  rules  binding  on  the  workers 
which  will  insure  the  full  observance  of  the  provisions  in  sections 
8,  9,  10  and  11. 

II.  A  notice  must  be  affixed  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  local  police 
authority  showing  (a)  the  length,  height  and  breadth  of  the  rooms; 
(b)  the  air  space  in  cubic  measure;  (c)  the  number  of  workers 
permitted  in  each  room. 

A  copy  of  rules  1  to  13  must  be  affixed  where  it  can  be  easily 
read  by  all  persons  affected. 

III.  Provides  for  the  method  of  permitting  the  exceptions 
named  above  in  section  2  and  3  and  makes  it  a  condition  of  reduc- 
tion m  cubic  air  space  for  each  person  employed  as  typefounder 
or  compositor  that  there  shall  be  adequate  mechanical  ventilation 
for  regulating  temperature  and  carrying  off  products  of  combus- 
tion from  workrooms. 

SWITZEELAXD. 

Eeodlations  of  Febettabt  12,  1898,  foe  Peeventing  Sickness 
IN  Pbiwtino  Houses  and  Type  rouNDEiEs.(l) 
The  two  most  important  dangers  to  the  health  of  printers  and 
type  founders,  tuberculosis  and  lead  poisoning,  can  be  avoided  if 
close  attention  is  paid  to  the  following  rules  which  we  now  recom- 
mend to  employers  and  employees: 

1.  Each  workroom  should  contain  a  minimum  air  space  of 
1^  m  per  operative. 

8.  The  floor  should  be  firm  and  smooth ;  where  this  is  not  the 
case  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  easily  washed  and 
an  dust  and  dirt  so  removed. 

8.  The  surfaces  of  the  walls  should  be  such  that  they  can 
be  washed  or  painted.  They  should  be  either  washed  twice  a  year 
or  repainted  once  a  year. 

4.  The  work  tables  or  benches  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
floor  beneath  them  can  be  easily  washed. 

.ll^"*v.  '^^^  ^r""'  "^  ^^^  workrooms  should  be  washed  daily  and 
aU  other  surfaces  where  dust  might  settle  twice  a  week 


0)   La  Protection  Ugal.  du  Travail  e„  Suisse.  Jean  Steg.  p.  148. 
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6.  At  noon  and  after  work  the  workrooms  should  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated.  Besides  there  should  be  regular  ventilation 
during  the  hours  of  work. 

7.  The  cases  should  not  be  cleaned  except  in  the  open  air. 

8.  In  foundries  adequate  exhausts  must  be  provided  to  carry 
off  fumes  and  vapors  from  all  furnaces  or  crucibles  wherein  they 
are  generated. 

9.  Washing  facilities  with  towels  and  soap  for  the  employees 
must  be  located  in  convenient  places. 

10.  It  is  especially  forbidden  to  spit  upon  the  floor.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  cuspidors  shall  be  provided  and  filled  with  wet 
sand.    They  should  be  emptied  regularly. 

11.  Smoking  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  workrooms. 

12.  In  rooms  where  there  is  lead  dust  no  food,  water,  coffee, 
etc.,  shall  be  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

13.  Workers  must  wash  before  eating. 

14.  All  employees  in  lead  should  have  special  working  clothes. 
Their  street  clothes  should  be  placed  in  closed  lockers  or  in  a  room 
other  than  the  workroom. 

15.  These  rules  should  be  placarded  in  all  the  shops. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MISCELLANEOUS  KEPOETS. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  ear  and  upper  respiratory  tract  among 
workers  in  factories,  by  Dr.  Otto  Glogau. 

2.  The  inspection  of  establishments,  producing,  refining  and 
using  word  Alcohol,  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut. 

3.  Personal  histories  of  132  chemical  workers  in  plants  at 
Niagara  Falls,  .by  Mrs.  Marie  S.  Orenstein. 

4.  Description  of  forty  accidents  occurring  in  plants  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  by  Miss  Grace  Potter. 

6.     Thirty-one  cases  of  industrial   lead   poisoning  traced   in 
Niagara  Falls,  by  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith. 

6.     Comparative  tables  of  accidents  in  the  chemical  industries, 
compiled  by  Jacob  Feldbaum,  B.  S. 

1. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR  AND  THE  UPPER  RESPIRA- 
TORY  TRACT  AMONG  WORKERS  IN  FACTORIES. 


BY 


Otto  Glogau^  M.  D. 


A  Preliminary  Report  by  Dr.  Otto  Glogau,  Consulting  Otologist,  Germ. 
Odd  Fellows  Orph.;  Adj.  Oto-laryngologist,  Bronx  Hospital;  Chief,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  Dept.,  St.  Marks  and  Bronx  Hospital  Dispensaries. 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  occupational  diseases  that  because 
of  their  slow  and  gradual  development  are  noticed  by  those 
affected  only  after  the  disease  has  progressed  too  far  to  be  im- 
proved by  treatment.  An  early  medical  examination  might  have 
discovered  these  conditions  in  time  to  prevent  the  development  of 
disease  by  proper  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

Among  the  frequently  neglected  occupational  diseases  are  those 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  ear  and  of  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract.    It  would  be  of  great  value  to  learn  to  what  degree  the 
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functions  of  the  nose,  throat  and  larynx  are  interfered  with  by 
the  dust,  dirt  and  the  minute  particles  of  material,  gaseous  sub- 
stances, etc.,  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  certain  factories. 
It  would  be  of  even  greater  value  to  find  by  investigations  the 
exact  damage  done  to  the  organ  of  hearing  by  the  continuous  influ- 
ence of  noises  which  are  concomitant  to  the  different  processes  in 
various  manufacturing  establishments. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  the  Director  of 
Investigation  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission the  writer  was  enabled  to  examine  the  ear  and  upper 
respiratory  tract  of  a  number  of  industrial  workers. 

Only  those  factories  were  investigated  in  which  there  was 
excessive  dust,  dirt  or  extreme  noise.  Two  ostrich  feather  fac- 
tories (examined  forty-five  girls  and  four  men),  three  fur  fac- 
tories (examined  fifty  girls  and  twelve  men),  and  one  cordage 
mill  (examined  thirty-four  girls  and  ten  men)  were  investigated. 
Altogether  155  employees  were  examined  in  these  six  factories. 
In  the  small  factories  all  of  the  employees  were  examined ;  in  one 
large  fur  factory  and  in  the  cordage  mill  it  was  possible  to  exam- 
ine only  a  few  of  the  workers. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  an  examination  card  was  used. 
The  examination  was  thorough,  taking  on  an  average  twenty  min- 
utes for  each  individual  case. 

Copy  of  Card  Used  in  Examination  of  155  Woekebs  in 
Ostrich  Feather  and  Fur  Factories  and  in  Cordage 
Mill. 

Line: 

Factory  No. 
Name 

Check  number 
Sex 
Age 

How  many  years  in  this  line  ? 
What  line  before  ? 
General  history: 
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Nose:     Previous  history: 
Operations 
Mouth  breathing 
Colds 
Discharge 
Headaches 
Loss  of  smell 
Present  state : 
Septum 
Turbinates 

Right 

Left 

Inferior 

Middle 

Sinuses 
Particles  of  working  material  in  nose 
Adenoids 

Other  findings 
Diagnosis : 

Throat:    Previous  history: 

Operations 
Sore  throat 
Present  state: 
Tonsils 
Abscess 
Uvula 
Pharynx 

Particles  of  working  material  in  throat 
Diagnosis : 

Ear:     Previous  history: 

Operation 
Discharge 

Impairment  of  hearing 
Noises 
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Present  state: 

Right External  ear Left 

Drum 

Middle  ear 

Inner  ear 

Conversation  voice 

Whispered  voice 

Weber 

Schwabach 

Rinne 

C  1 

C4 

Nystagmus 

Spontaneous 

Rotatory 

Caloric 

Galvanic 
Disturbances  of  equilibrium 
Other  findings 
Diagnosis : 

The  writer  used  an  electrically  illuminated  speculum  and  simi- 
larly illuminated  pharyngoscope  for  his  examination  of  the  ear, 
larynx  and  nasopharynx  and  an  electrically  illuminated  headlight 
for  the  examination  of  the  nose  and  throat.  A  pocket  battery 
provided  the  necessary  current. 

The  organ  of  hearing  was  tested  by  means  of  three  tuning  forks 
(the  lower,  middle  and  high  tuning  forks  of  the  Vienna  Ear 
Clinic),  and  different  tests  were  applied  to  enable  a  differentia- 
tion between  the  affections  of  the  middle  and  inner  ear.  Also  the 
distances  for  the  perception  of  both  conversation  voice  and  whis- 
pered voice  were  noted. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  table  of  the  results  of  the  exam- 
ination : 
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TABI.B  SHawzNo  RmBuvn  of  Examination  of  155  Workers  as  to  Affbctions  of  thb  Eab 

AND    Upper    Respiratory   Thact. 


factory  examined, 


Ostrich 
Feathers. 


n. 


Number 
examined. 


Diseases: 

Rhiaitis 

Defer. iiities  of  the  septum 

Pathological  Changes  of  the 
Turbinates: 

Hypertrophies 

Dageneratioos 

Adenoids 

Sinusitis 

Pharyngitis 

Tonsils,  hypertronhy 

Middle  ear  catarrn 

Innef  ear  affections 

Particles  of  workini^  mate- 

»•  rial  in  nose 

Particles  of  working  mate- 
rial in  throat 

Laryngitis 


15 


34 


15 
11 


6 
2 
1 


FUBS. 


m. 


IV. 


Cordage  Mill. 


▼I. 


Number 
examined. 


10 


13  39 


13 

4 
7 


10 


6 
1 


31 
18 


12 

3 

3 

1 

27 

13 

12 


30 

27 
3 


8 
6 


2 

7 
1 

6 
5 

7 
1* 

8 

6 

1 


9 
10 


2 

8 

"2 
8 
2 

11 
1 

11 

7 
2 


Number 
examined. 


Male. 


19 


35 
17 


8 

24 

3 

32 

2 

15 

J3 

32 

25 

4 


8 
9 


2 

4 
2 


Female. 


34 


Total 

number 
exam- 
ined. 


155 


5 

2 

9 

10 

6 

3 
2 


22 
16 


4 

17 

4 

4 

24 


21 
34 

22 

18 

4 


128 
87 


130 

65 

14 

7 

115 
28 
82 
49 

119 

91 
17 


*  A  ease  of  hysterical  deafness. 

The  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the  examination  and 
from  the  table  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  upper  respiratory  tract  and  ear  are  undoubtedly 
damaged  by  the  dust  that  contains  minute  particles  of  ostrich 
feathers,  fur  and  cordage  materials  and  by  the  noises  found  in  the 
cordage  mill. 

Second.  In  several  instances  the  nose  was  entirely  filled  up 
with  dust,  while  in  others  only  the  septum  or  the  turbinates 
were  affected.  From  the  nose  this  dust  dropped  down  directly 
into  the  throat.  In  119  of  the  155  workers  examined  particles  of 
working  material  were  found  in  the  nose;  in  91  cases  such  par- 
ticles were  lodged  in  the  throat. 

Third.  When  minute  particles  of  dust  irritate  the  nasal  mucous 
lining  for  any  length  of  time  the  respiratory  organs  within  the 
nose,  the  so-called  turbinates,  are  damaged.  The  turbinates  con- 
sist of  spongy  tissue;   their  function  is  to  filtrate,   warm  and 
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moisten  the  air.  The  pathological  changes  of  the  turbinates 
brought  about  by  the  irritation  of  the  workshop  dust  consist  of 
hypertrophies  or  degenerative  processes  with  either  the  formation 
of  polypi  or  complete  atrophy.  By  any  of  these  conditions  the 
function  of  the  turbinates  is  interfered  with  and  the  breathing 
space  within  the  nose  (in  hypertrophies)  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fourth.  Among  the  155  workers  examined  thirty-six  hyper- 
trophies and  sixty-five  degenerative  processes  of  the  turbinates 
(mostly  polypi  and  in  only  a  few  instances  atrophies)  were  foimd. 
By  these  changes  of  the  soft  tissues  within  the  nose  normal  breath- 
ing becomes  impossible,  especially  when  congenital  or  acquired 
deformities  of  the  bony  wall  or  septum  which  separates  the  two 
nasal  cavities  are  present.  These  deformities  consist  in  most 
instances  of  deviations  (bulging  of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony 
septum  to  one  side  or  the  other)  or  of  bony  outgrowths  called 
spurs.  Such  deformities  of  the  septum  were  observed  in  eighty- 
seven  cases.  The  soft  and  bony  nasal  obstructions  lead  to  the 
development  of  adenoids  in  your  persons  (fourteen  cases)  and 
later  on  to  inflammation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  (twenty- 
eight  cases)  or  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  etc.  (seven- 
teen cases). 

Pifth.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
nose,  rhinitis,  was  noticed  in  128  cases,  and  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  throat,  pharyngitis,  was  detected 
in  115  cases.  By  the  affection  of  the  turbinates  the  nasal  acces- 
sory cavities,  sinuses,  become  involved  and  show  suppuration. 
(Seven  cases  of  sinusitis.) 

Sixth.  The  ear,  as  is  well  known,  is  connected  with  the  nose 
by  means  of  the  eustachian  tube.  Through  this  channel  the  ear 
receives  the  amount  of  air  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  the 
normal  function  of  hearing.  If  the  nose  is  stuffed  up  on  account 
of  the  soft  and  bony  obstructions  the  ear  is  not  properly  provided 
with  air  and  dries  out.  Thus  chronic  middle  ear  catarrhs  with 
consequent  impairment  of  hearing  arise  (eighty-four  cases). 

Among  the  furriers,  where  the  changes  of  the  turbinates  were 
mostly  of  the  degenerative  type,  the  middle  ear  catarrh  (thirty- 
three  cases  of  the  sixty-two  examined)  had  in  four  cases  already 
progressed  to  an  affection  of  the  inner  ear.     (The  one  case  of 
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hysterical  deafness  does  not  belong  to  this  class.)  Such  progres- 
sion is  the  more  remarkable  because  there  was  very  little  noise  in 
the  factory.  The  inner  ear  —  the  acoustic  nerve  proper  —  may 
in  the  course  of  time  be  affected  by  the  pathological  changes 
within  the  nose  and  the  middle  ear. 

Seventh.     In  the  cordage  mill  the  air  was  filled  with  minute 
particles  of  jute,  hemp,  etc.,  and  there  was  excessive  noise  due  to 
the  simultaneous  working  of  hundreds  of  machines.    Of  the  forty- 
four  workers  examined  in  this  mill  thirty  showed  rhinitis,  twenty- 
nine  pharyngitis,  twenty-seven  pathological  changes  of  the  tur- 
binates,   six    hypertrophies,    twenty-one    degenerative    processes 
(polyps,  etc.),  twenty-eight  mill  dust  in  the  nose  and  twenty-one 
mill  dust  in  the  throat.     In  twenty-eight  cases  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear  was  found,  and  in  every  one  of  the  forty-four  cases 
examined  there  was  an  affection  of  the  acoustic  nerve.    In  six  of 
the  girls  this  affection  was  just  beginning,  while  in  the  other 
cases  it  had  already  progressed  to  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
degree.     The  hearing,  therefore,  was  impaired  in  all  these  cases. 
Eighth.    The  above  affections  of  the  nose,  middle  and  inner  ear 
were  in  most  instances  not  known  to  those  afflicted  with  them. 
The  workers  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the  action  of  the 
dust  and  the  noise.    The  above-named  ailments  of  the  upper  air 
tract  and  the  ear  develop  so  slowly  that  the  sufferer  becomes  aware 
of  them  only  when  there  arise  such  symptoms  as  pain,  pus,  fever, 
severe  headaches,  complete  obstruction  of  the  nose  and  almost 
total  deafness.    At  such  a  stage  of  the  affection  it  is  usually  too 
late  to  restore  the  respective  organs  to  their  normal  function. 

Preventive  Measures:  In  order  to  minimize  the  dust  evil 
mechanical  exhausts  should  be  installed  in  all  dusty  factories.  In 
addition  to  such  special  devices  the  workers  should  be  provided  * 
with  proper  respirators.  Those  in  common  use  are  too  clumsy 
and  stop  the  workers  from  conversing  freely.  The  writer  is  experi- 
menting  on  a  small  respirator  which  can  be  introduced  into  the 
nostril  and  is  therefore  hidden  from  view.  It  consists  of  a  very 
thm  metal  sieve  so  constructed  that  it  would  retain  even  the 
smallest  particles  of  mill  dust. 

Regular  medical  examination  of  the  workers  in  the  dusty  trades 
should  be  compulsory.     Every  employee  should  be  examined  when 
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he  lirst  enters  the  factory  and  if  necessary  should  undergo  medical 
or  surgical  treatment  in  order  to  restore  normal  and  nasal  breath- 
ing. He  should  furthermore  be  examined  every  six  months  at 
least  in  order  to  arrest  the  development  of  affections  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  and  the  ear. 

If  it  appears  that  the  impairment  of  hearing  due  to  the  factory 
noise  has  progressed  to  such  a  degree  that  deafness  will  sooner  or 
later  result  the  employer  should  transfer  this  worker  to  a  depart- 
ment of  his  factory  where  there  is  comparatively  no  noise. 

Experiments  upon  animals  and  examinations  of  artillerymen 
have  proved  that  a  great  part  of  the  air  concussion  is  transmitted 
to  the  acoustic  nerve  by  the  ground  on  which  the  individual  stands 
and  not  by  the  air  alone.  The  movements  of  the  machine  are 
imparted  to  the  floor  and  from  thence  to  the  body  of  the  worker, 
and  in  this  way  reach  and  affect  the  acoustic  nerve.  An  excellent 
preventive  measure  would  be  the  isolation  of  the  worker  from  the 
floor  by  the  use  of  heavy  shoes  with  rubber  soles  or  thick  rubber 
floor  covering.  The  worker  should  also  wear  some  easily  attach- 
able sound-damping  appliance  in  the  shape  of  a  cap.  Cotton  in 
the  ear  will  close  the  ear  canal,  but  will  not  prevent  noises  from 
reaching  the  acoustic  nerve  by  means  of  bone  conduction. 

The  workers  in  the  trades  in  which  there  are  loud  noises  and 
excessive  dust  should  be  educated  as  to  the  dangers  of  their  occu- 
pation and  should  be  made  to  realize  the  necessity  for  occasional 
medical  examination  of  the  ear  and  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

In  conclusion  I  would  recommend  that  the  employer  be  held 
responsible  for  the  occupational  diseases  resulting  through  neglect 
of  precautionary  and  preventive  measures. 
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THE   IN'SPECTIOJS^   OF   ESTABLISHMENTS   PRODUC- 
ING, REFINING  OR  USING  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 


BY 
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Contents. 
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The  conditions  in 

(a)  Wood  distilleries 

(b)  Refineries 

(c)  Establishments  using  wood  alcohol. 

Summary  and  conclusions: 

(a)  Condition  of  the  workers 

(b)  Dangers  to  the  workers 

(c)  Their  need  of  protection 

(d)  What  the  manufacturers  and  chemists  can  do 

(e)  What  the  state  should  do. 


On  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Charles  Baskerville,  I  was 
appointed  as  chemical  inspector  to  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, 1912.  Part  of  my  time  was  spent  in  an  investigation  of 
the  wood  alcohol  industry,  and  especially  in  the  inspection  of 
establishments  producing,  refining  or  using  wood  alcohol. 

As  indicated,  three  types  of  establishments  were  inspected : 

(a)  Those  in  which  the  crude  wood  alcohol  is  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

(b)  Those  in  which  the  crude  product  is  refined. 

(c)  Those  in  which  the  wood  alcohol  is  used,  usually  as  a 
solvent.  ^ 
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The  following  table  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  inspections: 


NATURE  of  industry. 


a  Wood  distilleries. 

6j  Retineries. 

e  Elstabliahments  where  the  prooenee  involve  ^e  uae  of  wood  alcohol 
Artificial  flowers 


Number  of 

•Btabliah  meats. 

inspected. 


B 


rewenes. 


Chemical  products. 


Dyes. 
Electi 


Electrical  supplies 

Film  distributors 

Film  manufacturer* 

Furniture 

Hats  (hair-felt) 

Hats  (wool-felt) 

Pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Piano  keys 

Pianos 

Shellac  and  varnish 

Shoe  polish 

Shoes 

Soaps  and  perfumes 


6 
S 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 
8 
8 
I 
1 
S 
4 
1 
1 
4 


(a)    WOOD   DISTILLERIES 

Many  of  the  wood  distilling  plants  are  located  directly  on  the 
border  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  so  that  of  the 
six  plants  inspected,  four  were  located  in  Pennsylvania  and  two 
in  New  York.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  inspect  every 
plant,  as  the  conditions  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  work  people  have  long  hours  of  labor  and  a  wage  which 
might  have  a  bearing  upon  any  conditions  observed.  These  do 
not  come  strictly  within  the  province  of  this  report  The 
workers  actually  do  not  seem  to  be  exposed  to  any  great  dangers. 
On  the  whole,  the  men  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  robust,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  engaged  in  the  industry  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

There  is  only  one  stage  of  the  process  in  which  all  (employees 
and  employers)  were  agreed  that  the  eyes  of  the  operatives  are 
sometimes  affected.  This  process  is  technically  termed  "  making 
a  tub."  It  consists  in  the  neutralization  of  acetic  acid  with  lime. 
Formerly  the  mixing  was  done  in  an  open  vat,  by  hand,  by 
means  of  a  long  wooden  paddle  resembling  an  oar.  It  is  now 
done  in  a  closed  vat  and  by  machinery  (at  least  such  was  the 
case  in  the  establishments  visited  by  the  inspector).  In  the  old 
days  of  hand  stirring,  men  frequently  "  went  blind  "  for  periods 
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of  six  to  seventy-two  hours.  The  workmen  describe  this  "  going 
blind "  as  exceedingly  painful.  The  eyelids  are  swollen  and 
irritated,  the  eyes  closed  up  tight,  and  the  eye  balls  feel  as  if 
*^  sand  ''  or  "  broken  glass  "  were  rubbing  them.  Nowadays 
"  going  blind  "  for  this  part  of  the  process  is  rare,  in  fact  almost 
unknown. 

At  the  next  stage  of  the  process,  the  moist  acetate  of  lime  is 
transferred  for  drying  to  the  "  kiln  room,"  which  is  located 
above  the  ovens.  The  "  kiln  room  "  is  very  hot,  but  the  workers 
do  not  stay  there  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  packing  of 
the  acetate  of  lime  is  a  dusty  process,  but  this,  also,  takes  only 
a  short  time  —  the  day's  product  being  packed  in  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

All  the  inspections  were  made  during  the  summer  months  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  workmen  all  stated  that  conditions 
were  worse  in  the  winter.  This  seema  quite  natural,  as  the 
plants  are  located  in  the  woods,  and,  owing  to  the  cold  weather, 
the  buildings  are  no  doubt  closed  up  tighter  during  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  the  workmen  are  quoted  herewith. 
One  said: 

"  Three  things  cause  trouble  with  my  eyes  —  overwork, 
boosing  and  using  soap  on  the  face  near  the  eyes  after  getting 
them  sore.  Sleep  and  rest  are  the  only  remedies  for  sore  eyes. 
Some  of  us  put  scraped  potatoes  on  them." 

A  second  man  stated: 

"  Cold  water  helps  them,  but  I  find  it  best  to  thaw  'em  out 
by  standing  near  the  hot  furnace." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  there  is  a  leak  in  the  still,  or 
for  some  otlier  cause,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  get  down  into 
a  still ;  if  he  does  not  wait  until  the  still  is  entirely  freed  from 
vapors,  his  eyes  will  be  irritated.  This  is  hardly  a  condition 
calling  for  remedial  legislation,  however,  as  it  is  but  a  sporadic 
state  of  affairs  and  one  which  can  be  solved  more  easily  by  exer- 
cise of  more  caution  on  the  part  of  those  involved. 

Summarizing  the  observations  of  the  inspector  and  the  opin- 
ions of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  wood  distillation,  it  would 
seem  that  the  dangers  involved  are  not  very  great,  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  it  compulsory  that 
the  process  of  '*  making  a  tub  "  be  done  by  machinery  in  a  cov- 
ered vat  and  that  adequate  ventilation  be  insisted  upon. 

(b)    REFINERIES 

The  processes  involved  in  the  refining  of  crude  wood  alcohol 
are  more  or  less  automatic  and  closed.  Therefore,  exposure  of 
the  men  thus  employed  is  unlikely.  In  a  single  plant  in  this 
State  where  it  is  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the  wood  alcohol  of 
this  country  is  refined,  but  three  workmen  are  needed  at  a  time 
and  their  work  is  almost  entirely  supervisory  in  character. 

The  only  place  where  the  operator  is  actually  exposed  to  the 
vapors  is  in  filling  the  barrels  or  drums.  In  two  of  the  three 
refineries  visited,  this  process  was  carried  on  in  a  large  room 
near  open  windows.  In  these  places  there  was  scarcely  any  odor 
and  the  workmen  stated  that  they  never  had  any  trouble.  In 
the  third  refinery,  however,  the  filling  was  done  in  a  dark  place, 
far  removed  from  the  windows.  The  odor  of  wood  alcohol  was 
strong  and  an  open  puddle  of  the  liquid  had  formed  under  the 
outlet.  Here  the  worker  complained  of  irritated  eyes  and  the 
appearance  of  his  eyes  bore  out  his  statement,  he  also  stated 
that  he  had  recently  been  "  blind  "  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
hours.  A  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  windows  would  have  solved  this 
problem. 

(c)    ESTABLISHMENTS    USING    WOOD    ALCOHOL 

As  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  sections,  the 
dangers  to  the  workmen  engaged  either  in  the  production  of 
crude  wood  alcohol  or  in  its  refinement,  are,  on  the  whole,  not 
very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in 
the  arts,  liability  of  exposure  to  its  vapor  and  the  ills  incident 
thereto,  has  been  found  to  be  very  much  greater  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, some  conditions  have  been  observed  which  should  be 
remedied.  However,  none  of  these  conditions  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  processes  involved ;  and  all  of  them  can  be  avoided 
by  the  application  of  comparatively  simple  precautionary 
measures. 
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A  selected  number  of  special  cases  will  suffice  to  show  the  gen- 
eral conditions. 

In  many  instances  the  evidence  is  quite  conflicting.  Thus 
of  the  three  felt  (hair)  hat  factories  visited,  one  used  no  wood 
alcohol  except  the  small  quantity  in  the  denatuied  alcohol  em- 
ployed. The  second  factory  used  only  wood  alcohol  and  insisted 
that  denatured  alcohol  was  not  as  good.  The  third  factory  em- 
ployed both  wood  alcohol  and  denatured  alcohol,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  denatured  was  as  good  as  the  wood,  except  that 
the  latter  evaporated  so  much  more  quickly  that  its  use  was 
necessary  in  executing  "  rush  "  orders.  In  the  face  of  such 
conflicting  statements,  it  appears  unfair  to  the  manufacturer  to 
insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  wood  alcohol.  On  the  other  hai:d. 
it  seems  only  fair  that  the  employee,  forced  to  use  wood  alcohol, 
should  receive  such  protection  from  its  toxic  effects  as  can  be 
provided  for  easily.  And  such  protection  is  frequently  not 
provided. 

One  of  the  largest  users  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  located  in  Schenectady.  This  establishment  is  listed 
under  electrical  supplies.  It  has  15,000  employees,  of  whom 
one-eighth  are  women.  Eleven  of  the  buildings  of  this  company 
were  visited  by  the  inspector,  and  many  of  the  workers  and  their 
families  were  interviewed  by  another  investigator. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  survey  of  the  inspector  and  the  more 
thorough  intensive  study  of  the  investigator,  it  may  be  stated 
that  some  of  the  conditions  found,  merit  immediate  attention. 
For  example,  in  one  building  the  employees  are  engaged  in  dip- 
ping pieces  of  cambric  into  a  solution  of  shellac  in  wood  alcohol ; 
this  solution  is  contained  in  large  open  vats  and  the  pieces  of 
cambric,  after  dipping,  are  hung  up  to  dry.  The  vapors  escape 
into  the  open  room,  and  the  workmen  are  thus  exposed,  not  only 
to  the  vapors  of  the  open  vats,  but  also  to  those  evaporating  from 
the  cambric. 

The  results  are  about  what  might  be  expected.  The  foreman 
in  charge  stated  that  his  eyes  are  always  inflamed  and  at  night 
they  pain  him  so  that  he  cannot  sit  in  a  room  where  there  is 
artificial  light.  He  began  this  work  ^\q  years  ago  and,  at  first, 
the  wood  alcohol  made  his  hands  swell  so  that  he  had  to  stay 
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home  a  week.  Another  workman  described  similar  effects  in  his 
own  case.  Both  men  stated  that  they  frequently  have  to  run  to 
the  window  to  get  the  fresh  air.  The  foreman  also  stated  that 
he  had  had  twenty-two  men  working  under  him  and  all  of  them 
had  the  same  trouble,  in  fact,  he  knows  of  none  who  failed  to  be 
so  affected.  A  third  workman  reported  as  follows:  he  worked 
there  four  months,  eyes  were  sensitive  to  light,  exceedingly  pain- 
ful. Head  troubled  him  vaguely  when  it  did  not  ache  hard.  His 
stomach  pained  him.  He  had  little  appetite.  A  fourth  case: 
had  worked  there  one  year.  Eyes  were  sometimes  so  bad  that 
they  were  swollen  shut.  He  had  to  bathe  his  eyes  every  day, 
as  soon  as  he  got  home,  in  cold  water.  His  eyes  hurt  so  in  arti- 
ficial light  that  he  often  ate  his  supper  in  an  unlighted  room. 
Even  if  he  kept  his  eyes  closed  in  a  lighted  room,  it  was  so 
painful  he  could  not  stand  it.  Many  days  his  head  felt  as 
though  he  were  drunk. 

In  another  building  of  the  same  company,  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  dipped  into  a  wood  alcohol  solution  of  shellac.  Though  there 
are  many  windows  in  the  room  in  which  this  is  done,  these  are 
kept  closed  most  of  the  time,  even  in  summer,  because  air  cur- 
rents spoil  the  drying  process. 

The  men  working  in  this  room  reported  as  follows: 


Case 

No. 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3.*. 


Eye  effects. 


Head  effects. 


Other  effects. 


Burn  and  smart;  so  weak 
can  only  read  with  diffi- 
culty fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time 


Dased  and  bewildered. 


Eyes  very  red  rimmed  and 
swollen.       Optic    nerve 
permanently  affected  ac 
cording  to  physician .  . . 


Thick    feeling   in    head — 
h«avy  and  dull 


Skin  dries  and  peels  off 
hand.  Has  litUe  appe- 
tite. 


Has  only  one  eye  and  that 
has  not  been  affected; 
much Dissy . 


"Mv  stomach  is  in  bad 
shape."  Indigestion  and 
constipation . 


Fingers  just  healed  after 
being  opened  at  tips 
over  a  year.  Indiges* 
tion,  nausea.  "If  we 
didn't  have  to,  no  one 
working  in  this  room 
would  ever  eat  at  all." 


*This  man  had  to  stop  "dipping*'  on  account  of  his  fingers  cracking  open  at  the   tips 
he  now  works  in  the  same  room,  other  end. 
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In  another  building,  girls  are  employed  as  '^  stickers."  They 
paste  mica  and  other  insulating  materials  in  layers.  The  follow- 
ing reports  were  obtained : 


% 

Eye  effects. 

* 

Head  effects. 

Otherjeffects. 

No.  1 . .  • . 

Weak  and  bum 

None 

None. 

No.  2 . . . . 

Bum  when  tired. 

None 

Headaches 

None. 

No.  3 . . . . 

Very  bad  headaches.    Has 
to  take  medicine  often. 
Headaches 

No.  4 . . . . 

Bum  and  smart 

None. 
None. 

No.  5. . .. 

Bum  and  smart 

Headaches 

Indigestion,  so  bad  often 

has  to  go  home. 
None. 

No.  6 . . . . 

None 

None 

No.  7..  .. 

Bum  and  smart 

Head  swims  and  pains . . . 

NonA 

These  cases  have  been  selected  as  typical  of  a  great  number; 
thus  the  seven  girls  quoted  were  in  a  room  in  which  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  employed. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 
Condition  of  the  Workers: 

By  a  perusal  of  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
workers  in  some  places  where  wood  alcohol  is  used  are  affected 
with  eye  troubles,  headaches,  stomach  troubles  and  affections  of 
the  skin. 

Dangers  to  the  Workers: 

The  dangers  to  the  workers  are  due  to  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  constant  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  skin. 
Their  Need  of  Protection: 

Such  being  the  case,  adequate  protection  to  these  workers  should 
be  a  legitimate  demand  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

What  the  Manufacturers  and  Chemists  Can  Do: 

The  manufacturers  and  chemists  can  lend  their  aid  in  protecting 
the  workers  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  minimizing  the  dangers. 

2.  By  calling  the  attention    of   the    workers  to  the  dangers 

involved  as  follows: 

(a)  By  systematic  instruction; 

(b)  By  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  printed  instruo- 

tions,  etc; 
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(c)  By  providing  ample  ventilation; 

(d)  By  installing  suction  and  condensing  systems,  or 

other  means,  for  the  recovery  of  the  wood 
alcohol. 

What  the  State  Should  Do: 

The  State  should 

1.  Endeavor  to  get  the  co-operation  of  employer  and  employee 
in  the  enforcement  of  legitimate  requirements  minimizing  the 
danger  to  the  workers; 

2.  Insist  on  the  labelling  of  all  containers  of  wood  alcohol  so 
as  to  call  attention  to  its  poisonous  nature; 

3.  Provide  that  placards  in  large  print,  in  the  languages  of 
the  workers,  be  placed  in  conspicuous  parts  of  the  rooms  where 
wood  alcohol  is  used,  containing  warning  notices  as  to  its  poisonous 
nature ; 

4.  Insist  on  ample  ventilation.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
practically  the  whole  problem  is  capable  of  solution  by  this  one 
provision  —  ample  ventilation.  If  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuance  of  an  industry  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  workers  are  exposed  w^re  inherent  in  the  use  of  wood  alcohol, 
there  might  be  some  justification  for  the  State  in  permitting  things 
to  remain  as  they  are.  But  such  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Ade- 
quate ventilation  would  do  away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
connected  with  the  use  of  wood  alcohol.  Therefore  the  State 
should  demand  such  ventilation. 
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PEKSONAL  HlSTOlllES  OF  132  CHEMICAL  WORKERS 
IN  PLANTS  AT  NIAGARA  EALLS  CLASSIFIED  BY 
TABULAR  ANALYSIS. 

During  the  investigation  of  the  chemical  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  August  of  1912  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  the  per- 
sonal histories  of  one  hundred  or  more  workers  in  the  chemical 
factories  in  order  to  determine  the  economic  sanitary  and  indi- 
vidual health  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 

Mrs.  Marie  Sabsovich  Orenstein  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
who  was  assigned  to  our  work  by  Commissioner  John  Williams, 
accordingly  took  the  histories  of  132  workers  in  the  various 
plants.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Potter.  The  following 
history  card  was  used: 

Establishment.     Night  or  day  work. 
Name.     Address.     Age. 

Birthplace.  Nationality.  Married  or  single.  Number  of 
children. 

Family  here  or  abroad. 

How  many  members  of  family  work  ? 

How  long  is  worker  in  United  States  ?  How  long  in  Niagara 
Falls  ? 

Occupation  in  native  land. 

Occupation  in  United  States  previous  to  present  job. 

Name  of  department  where  now  employed. 

Specific  character  of  work  performed. 

Number  of  days  per  week  employed 

Hour  of  beginning  work  each  day. 

Hour  of  stopping  work  each  day. 

Length  of  time  for  lunch.    Where  eaten  ? 

Sunday  work. 

How  many  rest  periods  per  day  ? 

How  many  minutes  each  ? 

Hours  of  attendance  in  normal  week. 

Hours  spent  in  actual  work  in  normal  week. 

Normal  week's  earnings. 

Estimate  of  earnings  for  year. 

Estimate  of  earnings  for  year  for  each  member  of  family. 
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Physical  condition  at  present  time. 
Apparent  weight.    Apparent  height. 
General  appearance. 

Was  he  perfectly  well  at  beginning  of  present  work  ? 
Record  of  his  accidents  while  in  this  establishment 
Time  lost  by  illness. 
Nature  of  illness. 

History  of  accidents  previous  to  work  in  this  establishment 
Does  he  suffer  from  catarrh  of  nose ?    Throat? 
Does  he  cough?     Has  he  inflammation  of  the  eyes? 
Does  he  feel  any  effects  of  his  work  ? 
Describe  report 

Does  he  know  the  dangerous  elements  of  this  particular  work! 
Have  any  instructions  been  given  to  him  by  foreman  or  super- 
intendent or  anyone  else  in  establishment  ? 
Reason  for  work  in  this  establishment. 

The  tables  herewith  presented  give  information  in  regard  to 
the  132  workers  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Nationality. 

2.  Ages,    conjugal    condition    and    number    of    children    of 
workers. 

3.  Number  of  years  in  the  United  States ;  number  of  years  at 
present  occupation,  and  previous  occupations. 

4.  Weight  and  general  appearance. 

6.  Physical  condition  at  beginning  of  present  work. 

6.  Hours  of  labor  per  week. 

7.  Earnings  per  week. 

8.  Time  given  for  lunch  and  where  eaten. 

9.  Accidents  at  present  work;  knowledge  of  dangerous  ele- 
ments, and  instruction  given. 
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HOURS  PER  WEEK. 


1 

Number 

of 
workers 
in  each   • 
depart- 
ment. 

NuMBEB  OF  Hours  peb  Week. 
1  SHirr.  * 

40     i  48-52 

58 

60 

66-72 

2  shifts. 

3Bhifte. 

Bleach  house:                         \ 

14 
6 

4 
4 
2 

» 

4 
6 
9 
3 

2 

•  •  •   • 

12 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6 

«  •  •  • 

1« 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

4» 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3 

i 

4 
3 

4 

IS^lrw^rrnAn    .....*•..•••• 

• 

Processmen 

•  ••»             ••••       j 

1 

Lime  chargers 

Tiime  house 

Cell  house 

Caustic  house: 

FHninhers  ..........«••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

2 

•  •   •   • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

f 

2 

2 

Firemen 

Others 

Muriatic  acid  house 

Total 

59 

1          2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17 

•   •  •  • 

12 

3 

15 

10 

Dusty  rooms 

38 

26 
5 

4 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 
6 

4 

11* 

•  •   •   • 

•  •   •   • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■   •  • 

4 

8 

1 

28 

Crushing,   mixing,   pack 

ing  and  cleaning 

Puddling  and  shaving .  . . 
Trueing 

8 

Total 

73 

•  •  •  • 

1      •  •  ■  • 

11 

27 

8 

7 

96 

Grand  total 

132 

2 

17 

11 

39 

5 

22 

36 

1           ! 

1             1 

1  For  the  one  shift  the  number  of  hours  is  given  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

3  Works  one  Sunday  a  month. 

a  9  work  everv  Sunday   and  2 — once  in  two  weeKs.  «      .  .    • 

'  1  Xked  on  SundayT  one  worked  one  Sunday  a  month;  on#-^very  Sunday  and  six- 

once  in  two  weeks.  .      , 

»2 — every  Sunday  and  3 — once  in  two  weeKs. 
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LUNCH. 


• 

Number 

of 
workers 
in  eiu)h 
depart- 
ment. 

TlMB  GiVBN  roR 

Lunch. 

Whehk  Eaten. 

30 
minutes. 

45 

minutes. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

Shop. 

Else- 
where. 

Bleach  house: 

Packers 

14 
5 

4 
4 
2 
9 

4 
6 
9 
3 

H 
1 
3 

4 
1 
1 

1 
3 
9 
1 

2 

4 

1 

i 

8 
2 

2 

•  ••••• 

2 

i 

2 

8 

4 
4 
0 

14 

Floormen   

S 

Proceasmen 

4 

Lime  charflrers 

S 

T/imp  ho"*je    ,  .,,,.--  t 

Cell  house. . . .  < 

i 

Caustic  house: 

Pinishers 

Firemen r  -  -  - 

1 

Others 

Muriatic  acid  house 

8 

Total 

59 

38 

2 

19 

30 

29 

Dusty  roomr 

Furnace  room 

38 

26 
5 

4 

11 
16 

5 

5 
6 

4 

22 
5 

14 

4 
4 
2 

24 

Crushinpc.    mixinK,    packing    and 
oleaninir 

22 

Puddlinjt  and  shavimc 

1 

Trueing 

2 

Total 

73 

27 

19 

27 

24 

49 

Grand  total 

132 

65 

21 

1           ^ 

54 

78 

ACCIDENTS   AT   PRESENT  WORK.    KNOWLEDGE   OF   DANGEROUS   ELEMENTS 

AND  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN. 


• 

Number  of 
workers    in 
each  de- 
partment. 

1 

Had       i 
Accidents.  | 

1 

1 

Had  no 
Accidents. 

Knowledge 

of 
Dangerous 
Elements. 

Instruction 
given. 

Bleach  house: 

Packers 

14 
5 

4 
4 
2 
9 

4 
5 
9 
3 

1 

i 

2 

2 
4 

13 
5 
4 
3 
2 
7 

2 
5 
5 
3 

11 
5 
8 

4 

7 

4 
S 
8 
2 

11 

Floormen 

8 

Processmen 

3 

T  jme  ph&rirers 

4 

T.imA  VirkllilP 

Cell  hous6 

« 

Caustic  house: 

Finishers   

8 

Firemen 

2 

Others 

6 

Muriatic  acid  house 

Total 

59 

10 

49 

4« 

37 

Dusty  rooms: 

Furnace  room. 

38 

26 
5 

4 

11 

; 1 

27 

22 
5 
3 

25 

12 

2 
2 

19 

Crushing,  mixing,  packing  and 
(•lAaninflT 

6 

T)ii#4rl1iniv  ano   aViAxnniF 

Trueing 

Total 

1               73 

16 

57 

41 

25 

Grand  total 

j             132 

1               *• 

106 

87 

62 

Plant  P,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Man   with   nose  stuflTed   with   cotton  to   keep   out  tlie  dust   from  bichromate 

of  potash. 
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LUNCH. 


• 

Number 

of 
workers 
in  eaoh 
depart- 
ment. 

TlMB  GiVKN  Foa 

Lunch. 

Whsrs 

Eatbn. 

30 
minutes. 

45 
minutes. 

Irrec- 
uUr.     1 

Shop. 

E!a*- 
whero. 

Bleach  house: 

Packers 

14 
6 

9 
3 

14 

1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

1 
3 
9 
1 

2 

4 

1 

i 

6 

3 
2 

2 

2 

i 

2 

8 

4 
4 
0 

14 

Eloonnen       

8 

Processtnen 

4 

Lime  charsera 

8 

Lime  house 

Cell  house. 

1 

Caustic  house: 

Finishers 

Firemen 

1 

Others 

•   •••••• 

M^iriati<i  Afiid  house ....,...,.---- 

8 

Total 

59 

38 

2 

19 

30 

20 

Dusty  rooms: 

Furnace  room 

38 

26 
5 

4 

11 
16 

6 

6 

5 

4 

22 
5 

14 

4 
4 
2 

24 

Crushinpc.    mixinK,   paddng   and 
cleaninic 

22 

PuddlinflT  and  shavinff 

1 

Trueing 

2 

Total 

73 

27 

19 

1           27 

24 

49 

Grand  total 

132 

65 

21 

46 

54 

78 

ACCIDENTS   AT   PRESENT   WORK.    KNOWLEDGE   OF   DANGEROUS   ELEMENTS 

AND  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN. 


• 

Nimiber  of 
workers   in 
each  de- 
partment. 

1 

Had       i 
Accidents,  i 

1 

Had  no 

Accidents. 

Knowledge 

of 
Dangerous 
Elements. 

Instruction 
given. 

Bleach  house: 

Packers 

14 
5 

4 
4 
2 

» 

4 
5 
9 
3 

1 

i 

2 

2 
4 

•? 

11 
6 

11 

P'loormen 

8 

Processmen 

4                     8 

3 

T.ime  pharsrers 

3 
2 
7 

2 
5 
5 
3 

4 

7 

4 
9 
8 
2 

4 

Cell  house .•.., 

6 

Caustic  house: 

Finishers 

8 

Firemen 

2 

Others 

6 

Muriatic  acid  house 

Total 

59 

10 

49                 46 

37 

Dusty  rooms: 

Furnace  room 

38 

26 
5 

4 

11 

4 

i 

27 

22 
5 
3 

25 

12 
2 
2 

19 

Cruahinjz:,  mixing,  packing  and 
rlAAniniF 

« 

Trueing 

Total 

73 

16 

57 

41 

25 

Grand  total 

1             132 

1               26 

106 

87 

62 

Plant  P,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Man   with   nose  stuffed   with   cotton  to   keep  out  the  dust   from  bichromate 

of  potash. 
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4. 

FORTY    ACCIDENTS    OCCURRING    IN    PLANTS    AT 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

Investigatok^  Miss  Grace  Potter. 

1. 

Accident:  Inhaling  chlorine  gas;  fatal. 
Name:  O.  H . 

;■  *■■■■     I 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Forty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  accident:  January  22,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  B. 

Specific  work:   Carrier  for  the  chlorine  chamber. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  25,  1912. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  E.  G . 

Statement  of  case:    Escaping  chlorine  gas  was  inhaled  and 

caused  unconsciousness.     O.  H was  found   unconscious  at 

five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he  was  taken  out  and  laid  in  the 
snow,  and  as  that  did  not  revive  him  ether  was  given  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  chlorine  gas.     Then  the  man  was  walked  home 
in  the  severe  cold  in  the  hope  that  he  would  recover  both  from 
chlorine  gas  and  ether.    No  doctor  was  called  by  the  company  to 
attend  him  when  overcome  with  gas  nor  to  help  him  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  ether.     The  family  called  a  physician  after  the 
man  was  brought  home.     He  died  from  bronchial  pneumonia  a 
week  after  he  had  inhaled  the  gas.    Statement  of  wife:  "  Before 
he  died  my  husband  told  me  how  the  accident  occurred.    He  said 
a  fellow-worker  had  left  open  a  slide  in  the  chlorine  gas  chamber 
and  he  smelled  the  escaping  gas.     As  there  were  few  people 
around,  it  being  Sunday  afternoon,  my  husband  went  into  the 
chamber  by  himself,  found  the  slide  that  was  open  and  closed  it. 
He  came  out  and  that  was  all  he  could  remember.    He  fell  uncon- 
scious and  was  found  a  half  hour  or  so  afterwards  by  fellow- 
workmen.    They  called  no  doctor  but  laid  him  in  the  snow.    Then 
they  brought  him  in  and  gave  him  ether.    Fearing  that  he  would 
not  regain  consciousness  they  took  him  home,  making  him  walk 
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all  the  way.    I  wanted  to  know  why  they  did  not  bring  him  home 
in  a  carriage  or  telephone  to  me  to  send  a  carriage.     They  said 
they  were  afraid  to  let  him  ride,  they  must  keep  him  active.    It 
was  10 :30  o'clock  at  night  when  they  got  him  home.    We  called  a 
doctor  for  him  and  four  days  after  he  came  home  he  was  a  maniac. 
It  required  three  men  to  hold  him  in  his  delirium.     The  doctor 
advised  that  intravenous  injections  of  saline  solution  be  given 
after  taking  his  blood  out.    When  the  blood  was  pumped  out  the 
odor  of  chlorine  gas  in  it  was  distinct ;  the  trained  nurse  pointed 
this  out  to  me.     The  Sunday  after  he  inhaled  the  gas  he  died. 
The  company  sent  no  word  of  any  kind  to  me,  and  after  waiting 
to  hear  from  them  I  wrote  asking  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
They  settled  October  14th  through  my  lawyer,  granting  me  $500. 
I  am  now  nursing  to  support  myself  and  three  children."    State- 
ment of  Physician:   "I  attended  this  man  in  the  illness  which 
resulted  in  his  death.    It  is  true  that  his  sickness  was  caused  by 
the  accident  at  the  factory  and  the  treatment  which  followed  it 
before  a  physician  was  called.' 

2. 

Accident:  Bums  from  caustic. 

Name:  C.  M . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Forty-eight. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    One  child. 

Date  of  accident:  June  16,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  B. 

Specific  work:  Packer  of  caustic. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Statement  of  case:  C.  M worked  five  years  at  Plant  B  as 

a  packer  of  caustic,  making  from  $20  a  week  up.  His  hours  were 
from  7  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.     The  day  upon  which  the  accident 

occurred  a  fellow-worker  asked  C.  M to  take  charge  of  the 

caustic  chute  as  his  wife  was  sick  and  he  wished  to  visit  her  in 

the  hospital.     C.  M was  familiar  with  this  chute  as  he  had 

tended  it  formerly  himself.  Two  folds  of  cotton  were  over  the 
bottom  of  the  chute  and  the  caustic,  caught  between  the  two  folds, 
fell  on  his  leg  and  foot.     The  man  was  home  for  a  week  under 
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the  doctor's  care.  Then,  though  he  was 
went  back  to  try  to  work.  He  stayed 
his  old  work  and  then  left  to  go  to  the 
as  a  stone  mason.  Present  condition: 
still  suffering  from  burns.  Statement 
bill  was  not  paid  by  the  company  nor 
his  wages  while  he  stayed  home. 


suffering  intense  pain,  he 
for  about  three  weeks  at 
Hydraulic  Car  Company 
'  Late  in  August,  1912, 
of  patient:  His  doctor's 
was  anything  allowed  on 


8- 

Accident:  Burned  with  alkali. 

Name:  I.  T . 

Nationality:  Irish. 

Age:  Thirty-six. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  July  16,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  B. 

Specific  work:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  J,  E . 

Statement  of  case:   I.  T has  been  in  the  United  States  six 

years.  Had  worked  in  Plant  B  five  years.  His  hand  was  burned 
with  alkali  in  July  so  that  he  was  unable  to  work  for  two  weeks. 
Statement  of  Patient:  "  I  hurt  my  hand  on  the  steel  drum  and 
the  next  day  burned  it  with  alkali.  It  was  the  burning  of  alkali 
that  hurt  me  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  work."  Statement 
of  physician:  "  The  man  injured  his  hand  by  burning  it  with 
alkali,  but  that  was  not  what  made  it  so  painful  and  necessitated 
his  leaving  work.  His  hand  became  infected  with  dirt  after  it 
was  burned  and  that  caused  him  to  be  laid  up." 

4. 

Accident:  Burns  from  hot  lead. 

Name:  A.  W . 

Nationality:  Irish. 

Age:  Thirty-one. 

Married  or  Single:  Married.     Two  children. 

Date  of  accident:  August  8,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 
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Specific  work:  Moulder's  helper. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W 


Statement  of  case:  A.  W had  been  two  days  in  the  employ 

of  Plant  C  when  a  moulder  poured  water  on  a  mould  to  cool  it, 
while  the  mould  was  open.  Then  the  mould  was  closed  and  the 
untrapped  water,  which  might  have  been  in  excess,  was  converted 
into  steam  driving  lead  into  the  pump,  submerged  in  the  lead  pot. 
This  caused  the  lead  to  blow  up  in  a  shower  from  the  pot.  The 
moulder's  helper,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rising  shower  from  hitting 
him  in  the  face,  "  leaded  back,"  thus  opening  the  waist  of  his 
trousers,  when  the  molten  lead,  descending,  fell  on  his  body  and 
legs.     The  physician  who  was  called  to  dress  the  bums  ordered 

the  man  to  be  sent  to  E Hospital.    He  was  there  seven  days, 

and  then  went  home.     He  never  returned  to  work  at  Plant  0. 

6. 

Accident:  Burned  with  hot  lead. 

Name:  A.  H . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Forty-one. 

Married  or  single :  Married.    One  child. 

Establishment :  Plant  C. 

Specific  work:  Moulder  in  a  foundry. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:  A.  H worked  for  two  weeks  at  Plant  C 

as  a  moulder  in  the  foundry  building,  when  lead  spattered  from  a 
nearby  pot  near  where  he  was  working  and  burned  him.  No 
treatment  was  given  him  at  that  time,  but  on  September  2,  1911, 
the  bum  having  become  infected,  the  physician  was  called  and 
treated  him.  He  did  not  return  to  work.  No  further  history  of 
the  man  was  obtainable. 

6. 

Accident:  Hand  crushed. 

Name:  D.  J . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Thirty-five. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    Two  children. 

Date  of  accident:  April  15,  1912. 
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EstaUishment:  Plant  C. 
iipecific  work:  Mill  hand. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R- 
Statement  of  case:  D.  J- 


hand  in  Pl-nt'  P      a  T  "      ~  ^^^  ^"'^^'^  ^'S^t  months  as  miU 

b%r  1  R_^;'^'*  '"'''  ""^  '"'"^  -'-'^^d.    He  was^ated 

7. 

Accident:  Fractured  skull  and  other  injuries. 
Name:  A.  G . 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Eighteen. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  November  23,  1910. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Specific  work:  Crane  operator. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  O.  W - 

Statement  of  case-  A    a. «t« 

factor,  and  stLted  dot  t^J  ib'' 3'  "^^  T^  '°  "^^ 
Bide  of  the  cab  an,!  fha    I  '  ^  "'"^  *'°^  ^"""^  "^  ^^ 

and  he  fel    Tniurlt        k"  """  ""  '^'  ^"'"-    ^'^  ^"0*  «t"°t 

HosDital      > !         ^,    Tf  ''^^''^^-    ^'  ^««  taken  to  E 

■nospital.     btatement  of  physician-    A    r  u  j       j. 

skull,  his  left  wrist  was  fractured  left  ,'  V~       .  "  ^'"'*"'^*^ 

a  Colles  fracture  of  left  am.     He  w  .T   r"""*^'  """^  ^'  ^ 

ien  arm.    He  was  m  the  hospital  three  weeks. 

8, 

Accident:  Injured  by  electric  shock;  fatal 
Name:  P.  R .,  ' 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Twentv. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  December  14,  1910. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Electrician's  helper. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  28,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  Q.  V    ' 

Statement  of  case-    V    T? i.  j         t    , 

months.    He  wa,  tevin/;„  7^'     "^  """'^^^  "*  ^''''^t  ^  five 
lie  was  trying  to  fill  a  water  rheostat  before  the  feeder 
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switch  had  been  thrown  out,  when  he  was  instantly  killed  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  11,000  volt  current,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  company.  The  death  certificate  reads  that  he  received  an 
electric  shock  from  12,000  volt  current.  The  coroner's  verdict 
censured  the  foreman  of  Plant  F. 

9. 

Accident:  Injured  in  machinery;  fatal. 

Name:  O.  A . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Nineteen. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  July  30,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

WorTc:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  T.  G . 

Statement  of  case:  0.  A had  been  working  in  Plant  F  for 

several  months.  In  trying  to  put  a  belt  on  a  wheel  while  the 
shaft  was  turning,  he  used  a  %-inch  board.  The  board  was 
thrown  back  violently,  hitting  him  in  the  abdomen.     He  was 

taken  to  the  E Hospital,  where  he  died  August  2,  1912.    On 

the  death  certificate  which  accompanies  this  case  the  name  of  the 
doctor  who  attended  the  boy  does  not  occur,  nor  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  he  died  a  violent  death.  The  city  clerk 
when  asked  for  the  death  certificate  had  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
It  was  filed  under  a  name  different  from  that  given  at  the  factory 
or  hospital.  The  cause  of  death  is  given  as  peritonitis,  with  no 
indication  that  death  was  the  result  of  an  industrial  accident. 
The  assistant  coroner,  who  issued  the  certificate,  held  no  autopsy. 
The  inquest  was  arranged  for  but  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and 
when  the  investigation  was  closed  August  15,  1912,  no  inquest 
|had  yet  been  held.  Statement  of  Physician:  "  This  boy's  intes- 
tines were  ruptured."    Statement  of  foreman:   "  I  saw  O.  A 

trying  to  put  a  belt  on  the  shaft.  He  used  a  big  board,  which 
hit  him  in  the  stomach.  He  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the 
window,  and  we  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt  very  much.  He  kept 
holding  his  hand  over  his  stomach,  but  he  said  he  thought  he 
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could  walk.  He  walked  to  the  room  in  the  factory  where  surgical 
aid  IS  given,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  room  in  which  he 
was  injured." 

10. 

Accident:  Burned  face  and  neck 

Name:  A.  J . 

Nationality:  Italian. 

Age:  Thirty-five. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  February  20,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Pit-man. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  28,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A 

statement  of  case:  A.  J had  worked  one  year  and  eleven 

months  at  Plant  F,  making  $12.88  a  week     He  was  ■ 

fuT  h,f  °'  ^l"^T  ""'  "'  ^'^  ^'^^'^^  <^'^*'^'  ^^^^  carbrS 
:i^o  w^k!'^^  "'"  "'*"  '^  '""^  ''^^"  •"''-<^-    S«  - 'd-bled  for 

11. 

Accident:  Injured  by  machinery;  fatal. 
Name:  I.  R . 

Nationality:  Canadian. 

Age:  Forty-six. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    Two  children. 

Vate  of  accident:  March  21,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Millwright. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  31,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A 

iJl^llTaf pT;  v't'  \  ^~  ^"^  '^  *«  -»  --  -pair. 

Tine  shaf      He  wa     Y  T  .  t"  ""^  ""^'*  '"^  "^  ^P'-'^'*  - 
line  snatt     He  was  whirled  about  the  shaft  and  badly  manirlpd 
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a  screw  which  was  projecting,  when  it  should  have  been  set  in  or 
protected.  This  screw  caught  his  undershirt.  The  accident  need 
not  have  happened  if  the  company  would  only  keep  things  to  pro- 
tect the  workers  from  obvious  dangers." 


12. 


Accident:  Cut  on  eye. 

Name:  E.  T . 

Nationality :  Italian. 

Age:  Thirty-two. 

Married  or  single :  Married. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W- 


Statement  of  case:    E.  T was  working  on  drum  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  cutting  off  nuts,  when  piece  struck  his  eye.    The 

physician  was  called  to  attend  him  and  he  was  taken  to  the  E 

Hospital,  where  a  diagnosis  of  traumatic  iritis  was  made.  State- 
ment of  fellow-worker:    "  I  was  working  about  twelve  feet  from 

E.  T the  day  on  which  he  had  his  eye  hurt.    I  was  tamping 

coke  in  the  oven  of  an  electrode  at  the  time,  and  he  was  cutting 
a  nut  off  a  drum  known  as  a  thousand-power  drum.  I  did  not 
see  him  get  hurt,  but  he  called  to  me  and  told  me  his  eye  was 
hurt.  T  asked  him  how  it  had  happened.  He  said  he  was  work- 
ing with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  cutting  a  nut  off  the  corner  of  a 
drum,  and  that  something  flew  up  and  struck  him  in  the  eye." 

13. 

Accident:  Burned  by  hot  carbide. 

Name:  C.  H . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Forty-eight. 

Married  or  single :  Married. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Furnace  man. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 


Plant  R,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CauHtic  "breaker,"  whose  daily  work  exposes  'him   to  caustic  burns,  slow 

and  painful  in  healing. 
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a  screw  which  was  projecting,  when  it  should  have  been  set  in  or 
protected.  This  screw^  caught  his  undershirt.  The  accident  need 
not  have  happened  if  the  company  would  only  keep  things  to  pro- 
tect the  workers  from  obvious  dangers." 


12. 


Accident:  Cut  on  eye. 

jXame:  E.  T . 

yatioiialUy:  Italian. 

Age:  Thirty-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Establishment :  Plant  F. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W 


Statement  of  case:    E.  T was  working  on  drum  with  ham- 
mer and  chisel,  cutting  off  nuts,  when  piece  struck  his  eye.    The 
physician  was  called  to  attend  him  and  he  was  taken  to  the  E 
Hospital,  where  a  diagnosis  of  traumatic  iritis  was  made.    State- 
metit  of  fellow-worker:    "  I  was  working  about  twelve  feet  from 

E.  T the  day  on  which  he  had  his  eye  hurt.    I  was  tamping 

coke  in  the  oven  of  an  electrode  at  the  time,  and  he  was  cutting 
a  nut  off  a  dnim  known  as  a  thousand-power  drum.  I  did  not 
see  him  get  hurt,  but  he  called  to  me  and  told  me  his  eye  was 
hurt.  T  asked  him  how  it  had  happened.  He  said  he  was  work- 
ing with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  cutting  a  nut  off  the  corner  of  a 
drum,  and  that  something  flew  up  and  struck  him  in  the  eye." 

13. 

Accident:  Burned  by  hot  carbide. 

Na)ne:  C.  H . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Forty-eight. 

Married  or  single:  ^Married. 

Estahlisliment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Furnace  man. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 


Plant  \\,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ciiuhtii;   '*  bit-aker,"    whose   daily    work    exposes    him    to   caustic    Imnis,    jslow 

and  painful  in  healing. 
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Statement   of   case:     C.   H had   worked   six   months   at 

Plant  F  for  $15.68  a  week.     Two  carbons  broke  in  an  electrode 
of  the  furnace  and  falling  into  the  hot  carbide  caused  it  to  fly 

onto  the  platform  where  C.  H was  working.     It  hit  him  on 

the  face,  ejes  and  right  hand.     The  physician  was  called  and  he 

was   taken   to  the   E Hospital.     Statement   of  physician: 

"  ^'  ^ was  disabled  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  injuries  due 

to  accidental  burning." 

14. 

Accident:  Overcome  with  gas. 

Name:  M.  G . 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Forty. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    One  child; 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Foreman. 

Medical  attention:  Attendant  from  the  hospital  room  of  com- 
pany. 

statement  of  case:  M.  G. had  worked  at  Plant  F   for  5 

years,  4  ywtrs  as  a  foreman  for  $21.00  a  week,  8  hours  a  day 
Statement  of  patient:  "  One  morning  acetylene  gas  was  escaping 
from  somewhere,  and  several  of  us  were  looking  for  the  leak  I 
was  working  over  a  manhole  in  a  tube,  when  I  discovered  ihat 
the  conveyor  was  broken.  I  started  to  put  in  new  bolts  when  I 
suddenly  felt  dizzy.  I  went  away  from  the  hole  saying  T  was 
sick.  In  a  moment  more  I  had  become  partially  delirious  I 
knew  where  I  was  but  I  felt  'crazy'  for  an  hour  or  two  The 
other  workmen  took  my  arms  and  walked  me  about  to  keep  me 
active  until  the  effects  of  the  gas  should  be  .valked  off.  For  a 
whole  week  after  that  I  did  not  feel  like  myself.  I  could  not 
eat.  The  gas  is  always  escaping  more  or  lees  at  this  factory  and 
we  get  the  effects  of  it  somewhat  all  the  time.  It  makes  me 
cranky  home  so  that  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  anybody  when  I 

oome  into  the  house."    Present  condition:  M.  G. is  not  very 

strong.     Frequently  throws  up  his  food  and  is  very  irritable. 

Note:    A  special  attendant  at  the  factory  looked"  after  this  man 
No  doctor  was  called  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
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15. 


Accident:  Broken  leg  and  bums. 

Name:  A.  A . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  Twenty-seven. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  February  6,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Furnace  man,  etc. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A — • — . 


Statement  of  case:     An  explosion  took  place  at  Plant  F.  and 

A.  A was  badly  injured.    He  was  sent  to  the  E Hospital. 

Statement  of  physician:  "  I  found  that  A.  A had  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  right  leg,  and  his  left  eye 
was  burned.  He  was  in  the  hospital  14  weeks,  leaving  for  home 
April  30,  1912." 

16. 

Accident:  Carbon  monoxide  gas  caused  death. 

Name:  A.  J . 

Nationality :  English. 

Age:  Thirty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  March  17,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Carpenter. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  Wi . 

Statement  of  case :    A.  J was  bom  in  England.    Had  come 

to  this  country  to  better  his  condition  as  he  was  helping  to  care 
for  aged  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  putting  a  wooden 
form  around  a  pipe  carrying  carbon  monoxide  gas,  near  the  ceil- 
ing. This  pipe  had  been  installed  a  day  before.  Had  two  valves 
in  it.  Apparently  there  was  a  discharge  of  gas  around  one  of  the 
valves  which  as  a  rule  tighten  themselves  up  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours.  While  working  the  man  fell  unconscious  off  the 
ladder.  Statement  of  physician:  "  This  man  had  goitre  and  was 
therefore  more  susceptible  than  another  one  would  have  been  to 
the  gas."     Coroner's  verdict:    "  A.  J came  to  his  death  at 
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Plant  F.,  March  17,  1911,  as  the  result  of  inhaling  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas,  which  was  escaping  from  a  leaking  valve  or  gate,  in 
a  gas  pipe,  near  which  he  was  repairing  the  floor.     From  the 

evidence  it  appears  that  A.  J was  suffering  from  goitre  which 

made  him  more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  gas.  The  fact 
that  the  gas  was  leaking,  was  known  to  the  superintendent  of 
Plant  F.  before  the  accident;  and  furthemore,  it  appears  to  the 
coroner  that  sujficient  care  was  not  exercised  by  the  employers  of 
the  company  in  investigating  the  extent  of  the  leak  and  determin- 
ing the  safety  of  the  conditions  before  sending  the  man  to  this 
point  to  work.  This  man  who  was  killed  had  been  sent  to  repair 
the  floor  over  a  large  valve  in  a  dust  clogged  pipe  from  the  fur- 
nace gas  system."  Statement  of  fellow-worker:  "  This  valve 
was  leaking  gas  unknown  to  the  deceased  or  foreman  in  charge. 
He  was  probably  overcome  by  gas  and  fell  to  the  floor  where  he 
was  found  later  by  two  workmen." 

17. 

Accident:  Finger  maimed. 

Name:  T.  J . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Thirty-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Date  of  accident:  June  22,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W; . 

Statement  of  case:     In  the  regular  performance  of  his  work, 

T.  J' injured  his  finger  so  that  it  had  to  be  amputated,  part 

of  its  length.    The  physician  attended  him  at  E Hospital  for 

the  operation. 


18. 


Accident:  Arm  and  leg  burnt. 

Name:  0.  S . 

Nationality :  Italian. 
Age:  Twenty-five. 
Married  or  single:  ^Married. 
Establishment:  Plant  F. 


BiBK>M«te. 
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Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  Wr 


Statement  of  Case:  O.  S burned  his  arms  and  leg.     Was 

sent  to  the  E Hospital.    He  was  disabled  for  three  weeks. 

19. 

Accident:  Left  arm  crushed. 

Name:  I.  M — ' — . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  Sixteen. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Date  of  accident:  January  16,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W, , 

Statement  of  case:  Was  left  an  orphan  with  young  aisterr  to 
care  for,  and  went  to  work  at  Plant  F.  I.  M had  been  work- 
ing several  months,  when,  in  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties, 
an  accident  occurred  which  caused  his  left  arm  to  be  crushed. 

The  physician  sent  him  to  the  E Hospital  where  he  remained 

nine  weeks.  His  arm  had  to  be  amputated  at  the  elbow.  The 
boy,  though  small  and  undeveloped,  is  now  in  fairly  good  health. 
In  September,  1912,  he  was  awarded  $2,000  on  a  suit  against 
the  company.  He  had  sued  for  $30,000.  Statement  of  physician : 
"  Yes,  I  attended  the  little  fellow.  I  believe  he  did  have  his  arm 
amputated.  I  would  not  say  that  the  company  he  worked  for 
ought  to  give  him  any  money  for  it"  Statement  of  hoy:  "  I  had 
to  go  to  work  to  take  care  of  my  little  sisters,  and  how  was  I 
to  know  how  to  protect  myself  from  getting  my  arm  hurt  ?  Now  it 
is  gone  and  I  can  never  work  like  a  man  could." 

20. 

Accident:  Burned  by  explosion  of  hot  carbide. 

Name:  R.  T — ' — . 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Forty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Five  children. 


•1 


Plant  F,  Niagara  Faixs,  N.  Y. 
Dusty  mill   worker  clean in«r  his  dotlies  with  compressed  air  pump. 


I 
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Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W;- 


biirned  his  arms  and  leg.     Was 


Statement  of  Case:  O.  S 

sent  to  the  E Hospital.     He  was  disabled  for  three  weeks. 


19. 
Accident:  Left  arm  crushed. 
Name:  I.  M — — . 
Nationality :  Polish. 
Age:  Sixteen. 
Married  or  single:  Single. 
Establishment:  Plant  F. 
Work:  Laborer. 

Date  of  accident:  January  16,  1912. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W, . 

Statement  of  case:  Was  left  an  orphan  with  young  sister?  to 
care  for,  and  went  to  work  at  Plant  F.  I.  M had  been  work- 
ing several  months,  when,  in  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties, 
an  accident  occurred  which  caused  his  left  arm  to  be  crushed. 

The  physician  sent  him  to  the  E Hospital  where  he  remained 

nine  weeks.  His  arm  had  to  be  amputated  at  the  elbow.  The 
boy,  though  small  and  undeveloped,  is  now  in  fairly  good  health. 
In  September,  1912,  he  was  awarded  $2,000  on  a  suit  against 
the  company.  He  had  sued  for  $30,000.  Statement  of  physician: 
"  Yes,  I  attended  the  little  fellow.  I  believe  he  did  have  his  arm 
umputated.  T  would  not  say  that  the  company  ho  worked  for 
ought  to  give  him  any  money  for  it."  Statement  of  hoy:  "  I  hnd 
to  go  to  work  to  take  care  of  my  little  sisters,  and  how  was  T 
to  know  how  to  protect  myself  from  getting  my  arm  hurt  ?  Now  it 
is  gone  and  T  can  never  work  like  a  man  could." 

20. 

Accident:  Burnetl  by  explosion  of  hot  carbide. 

Name:  K.  T— — . 

Nationality :  American. 

Age:  Forty-one. 

Married  or  slnr/Jr:  Married.     Five  children. 


k 
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I'l.ANT   K.  NiAdAiJA  Falls,  X.  V. 
Dusty   mill    woikrr   clcaiiiii;;  liis   clotlics   with   conijut'sscd   air   jmini). 
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Establishment:  Plant  F. 

Work:  Furnace  man. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  31,  1912. 

Bate  of  accident:  July  9,  1912. 

Medical  aitention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Statement  of  ca^e:    R.  T Lad  worked  for  one  year  and 

four  months  m  the  furnace  department  at  $2.40  per  day;  seven 
days  a  week.    On  the  day  of  the  accident  he  was  taping  tL  fur- 

r^r  "       r      ^''  ""  "^"  '^^  ^°*^  *^^  ^^P  ^<>1-  to  -ake  the 

ankle  of  h  s  right  Jeg.     Statement  of  physician:    "  I  treated  R 
yy for  bums.    He  was  disabled  for  three  weeks." 

21. 

Accident:  Electric  shock,  fatal. 

Name:  M.  C . 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Twenty-nine. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Date  of  accident:  August  28,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  G. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W; 

statement  of  case:    M.  C was  in  the  "brine"  pit    wi,h 

two  other  workers,  holding  a  long  extension  electric  light  wi^h; 

S^'ho"  W  \'''''^'  "  ^'^^  *^^^  -"'-^  «-  'o  connect  i^pes 
An  hour  before  he  was  killed,  he  spoke  to  his  follow-workJen  of 
feehng  an  eto  shock.     Hte  suddenly  fell  down,  and    a    the 
pit  was  covered  with  a  brine  six  and  on.half  inches  ieep  hi    he.. 
was  under  the  brine  a  moment  before  he  wa«  picked  up.  He  ^a.^ 
as  tbej  took  him  out  of  the  pit  and  died 'before  L  phS^ 

«ct«n.  There  were  found  two  small  scalp  wounds,  a  burn  about 
the  size  of  a  dollar  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  bur^  the  sTze  o^  , 
mckel  on  the  right  arm.     The  bum  on 'the  right  sToler  ToL 

^^tl  Z 'W.;'"^"^' '^^  ':'  ''-'  ^"  ''^  ^^'^  shoulder  ,t1 
caustic  bum.       f oraner s  verdict:    "Death  from  electric  .hock 
following  contact  with  110  volt  crrent."  ' 
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22. 


Accident:  Internal  hemorrhage  and  ruptured  spleen,  fatal. 

Name:0,  S . 

Nationality :  Russian. 

Age:  Twenty-four. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  February  22,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  G. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  0.  E . 

Statement  of  case:    O.  S was  injured  as  lie  was  adjusting 

the  wash  nozzle  of  a  pipe  in  a  circular  basket  five  feet  in  diameter 
outlined  by  a  screen  and  an  iron  guard.  He  reached  in  with  a 
cast-iron  pipe  about  six  feet  long,  to  make  the  adjustment  while  the 
machine  was  running.  The  pipe  slipped  off  the  nozzle  and  hit  the 
screen,  bounded  back  and  hit  the  man  in  the  stomach.  He  was 
taken  to  the  E — ' —  Hospital  where  he  died  several  hours  later. 
Death  certificate  submitted.  Man's  ante-mortem  statement :  "  I 
had  to  use  the  pipe  in  the  way  I  did,  as  it  was  customary  to 

do  so."      Statement  of  physician:    "  O.  S died  of  ruptured 

spleen  and  internal  hemorrhage,  resulting  from  the  blow." 

23. 

Accident:  Back  and  ribs  broken;  fatal. 

Name:  U.  J . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Thirty-eight 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  accident:  July  16,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  G. 

Worh:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W; . 

Statement  of  case:    U.  J had  been  in  the  United  States 

only  nine  weeks  when  the  accident  occurred.  He  understood  no 
English.  He  was  helping  two  other  workmen  to  pile  up  bags  of 
cement,  and  was  injured  by  their  falling  on  him  and  two  others. 


I 


Plant  R,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Breaker  of  caustic,  which,  flying  up  in  small  particles,  burns  his  face. —  For 
protection  he  wears  over  his  head  an  old  kitchen  apron  brought  from 
home. 
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22. 


Accident:  Internal  liemorrhage  and  ruptured  spleen,  fatal. 

Name:0,  S . 

Nationality :  Russi an . 

Age:  Twenty-four. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  February  22,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  G. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  O.  E . 

Statement  of  case:    O.  S was  injured  as  he  was  adjusting 

the  wash  nozzle  of  a  pipe  in  a  circular  basket  five  feet  in  diameter 
outlined  by  a  screen  and  an  iron  guard.  He  reached  in  with  a 
cast-iron  pipe  about  six  feet  long,  to  make  the  adjustment  while  the 
machine  was  running.  The  pipe  slipped  off  the  nozzle  and  hit  the 
screen,  bounded  back  and  hit  the  man  in  the  stomach.  He  was 
taken  to  the  E — • —  Hospital  where  he  died  several  hours  later. 
Death  certificate  submitted.  Man's  ante-mortem  statement:  "I 
had  to  use  the  pipe  in  the  way  I  did,  as  it  was  customary  to 

do  so."      Statement  of  physician :    "  O.  S died  of  ruptured 

spleen  and  internal  hemorrhage,  resulting  from  tlie  blow." 

23. 

Accident:  Back  and  ribs  broken;  fatal. 

Name:  U.  J . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Thirty-eight 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  accident:  July  16,  1912. 

Establishment :  Plant  G. 

Worh:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation :  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W; . 

Statement  of  case:     U.  J had  been  in  the  United  States 

only  nine  weeks  when  the  accident  occurred,  lie  understood  no 
English.  Ho  wn>  Iielping  two  othor  workmen  to  pile  up  bags  of 
cement,  and  was  injured  bv  their  fallins:  on  him  and  two  other>. 
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Plant  R,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Breaker  of  caustic,  wliiclr  flying  up  in  small  particles,  burns  his  face. —  For 
protection   he   wears  over  his  head  an  old  kitchen  apron  brought  from 
home. 
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His  back  and  ribs  were  broken.    He  was  taken  to  the  E Hos- 
pital.   Statement  of  physician:    "  U.  J has  a  chance  to  live 

but  he  will  be  partially  paralyzed." 

Note:  U  Jr died  August  30,  1912. 

24. 

Accident:  Leg  broken  and  arm  bruised. 

Name:  E.  Ji . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Forty-five. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Date  of  accident:  July  16,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  G. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  30,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W^ . 

Statement  of  case:    E.  J was  piling  bags  of  cement  in  the 

yard  of  Plant  G.    A  number  of  them  fell,  crushing  him  and  two 
others.    His  leg  was  broken  and  his  arm  bruised.    He  was  taken 

to  the  E Hospital.     Statement  of  physician:     "  I  attended 

this  man  and  cared  for  his  injuries." 

25. 

Accident:  Gash  in  forehead. 

Name:  L.  W . 

Age:  Thirty-eight. 

Date  of  accident:  July  31,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  H. 

Work:  Worker  on  abrasive  wheel. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  O.  Wi . 

Statement  of  case:  L.  W ,  working  on  a  twenty-inch  car- 
borundum wheel,  cutting  an  eight-inch  carbon,  was  struck  with  a 
piece  of  the  wheel  which  broke,  hitting  him  between  the  eyes. 
He  was  incapacitated  for  two  days.  Present  condition:  Re- 
covered; at  work.  Statement  of  physician:  "  I  attended  this  man." 

26. 

Accident:  Fall,  hurting  side. 

Name:  Y.  S . 

12 


H: 
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Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Thirty-nine. 

Married  or  single:  MsLTTied.    Six  children. 

Date  of  accident:  August  15,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  J. 

Work:  Furnace  man. 

Medical  aitention:  Dr.  0.  A . 

Statement  of  case :  Y.  S^-*—  had  worked  two  years  at  Plant  J. 
Came  here  from  the  old  country  because  he  wanted  to  get  more 
pay  to  properly  provide  for  his  children,  and  he  wanted  them  to 
have  a  better  education  than  they  could  get  in  Poland.  He  in^kf-s 
$16.97  a  week,  working  in  night  shift  usually.     His  hours  were 

from  5.45  p.  m.  to  6.45  a.  m.    Y.  S ,  while  taking  a  quantity 

of  aloxite  down  in  an  elevator,  which  consisted  of  a  platform  with 
no  sides  or  guards,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  had  to  catch  hold  of 
the  sides  of  the  wall  to  keep  from  falling.  By  the  time  he  had 
balanced  himself  the  elevator  was  several  feet  below  him  and  he 
had  to  drop  eight  or  nine  ieet.  The  fall  injured  his  elbow  and 
right  side.  He  was  home  for  three  weeks  unable  to  work.  As 
soon  as  he  could,  he  got  work  elsewhere  but  does  not  want  to  give 
name  of  factory.  Statement  of  patient:  "My  fall  was  due  to 
the  elevator  being  such  a  cheap  affair  that  it  gave  no  protection  to 
the  poor  devils  who  had  to  ride  in  it."  Statement  of  physician: 
"  I  treated  this  man  for  injuries  due  to  a  fall." 


Accident:  Inflamed  eyes. 
Name:  N.  J . 


27. 


Nationality:  Norwegian. 
Age:  Thirty-three. 
Married  or  single:  Single. 
Date  of  accident:  July  25,  1912. 
Establishment:  Plant  J. 
Work:  Carpenter. 

Medical  attention:  Superintendent  of  factory  and  clerk  at  drug 
store. 

Statement  of  case:    While  doing  construction  work  at  Plant  J, 
this  man  suffered  from  extreme  inflammation  of  the  eyes.     His 
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foreman  took  him  to  the  superintendent  who  gave  him  a  prescrip- 
tion to  get  filled  at  the  drug  store,  telling  him  that  was  better 
than  going  to  a  doctor.  Present  condition:  Eyes  still  painful  and 
swollen.  Statement  of  patient:  "  I  had  been  working  several  davs 
at  this  construction  work  when  there  came  some  very  hot  weather 
and  the  sun  shone  very  brightly.  My  eyes  began  to  hurt  me  90 
bad  I  oould  not  stand  it.  Other  workmen  said  it  was  the  glare 
<tf  the  sun  on  the  lime^oaked  earth,  which  together  with  the  chlor- 
ine gas,  caused  my  eyes  to  burn.  I  had  to  tell  my  foreman  because 
they  were  so  bad.     The  foreman  took  me  to  the  superintendent 

r  tluT\  ^^  '^"^  "^  ***  '^^  ^^"^  ^*^'«  ^i*  «  prescription 
to  be  filled.  I  got  it  and  it  helped  my  eyes.  But  it  was  ten  days 
before  the  pain  stopped  and  I  could  see  well." 

28. 

Accident:  Inflammation  of  eyes. 

Name:  U.  J . 

Nationality:  Polish. 
Age:  Thirty. 
Establishment:  Plant  J. 
Work:  Sifting  coke. 
Medical  attention:  None 

Statement  of  case:  U.  J-^  had  worked  five  years  at  Plant  J, 
m  the  grinding  and  sifting  roon..  His  eyes  are  constantly  in- 
flamed and  smarting  from  the  dust  at  the  plant.  Present  condUion: 
Eyes  red  and  watering.  Coughs  frequently.  Troubled  with 
indigestion. 

29. 

Accident:  Drawn  between  rolls  of  paper,  fatal. 
Name:  U.  J- , 

Nationality:  Russian. 

Age:  Twenty-four. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  November  6,  1910. 

Establishment:  Plant  M. 

Work:  Paper  worker. 

Medical  attention:  Dr  C.  W- 
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statement  of  case:  The  man  was  drawn  between  two  rolls  of 
paper  and  was  taken  out  dead.  Death  certificate  submitted.  State- 
ment of  fellom-worker:     "  U.  J tried  to  stop  a  reel  by  his 

hand  and  was  drara  in  between  two  rolls  of  paper.  When  I  came 
back  this  man  was  in  a  roll.  He  was  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  from  the  back  end.  His  hand  and  one  arm  were  sticking 
through  the  rolls.  He  had  no  business  to  put  his  hand  in  there 
iinless  it  was  to  stop  it  quick  himself."  Statement  of  physician: 
"  This  man  died  from  crushed  sknill  and  dislocated  neck." 

30 

Accident:  Fall  from  ladder;  fatal. 

Xame:  E.  O . 

Nationality:  Canadian. 

Age:  Fortj-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Bate  of  accident:  November  18,  1910. 

Establishment:  Plant  N . 

Work:  Millwright. 

Medical  attention:  Coroner,  Dr.  C.  W . 

Statement  of  case:     At  Plant  N,  R.  O was  going  up  a 

ladder  with  his  tools  in  one  hand.  He  fell,  striking  a  light  blow 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  just  behind  on  the  ladder.  He 
landed  on  his  stomach  and  face.  When  he  was  picked  up  he  was 
dead.  Statement  of  fellow-worker:  "  The  ladder  from  which 
this  man  fell  was  one  in  common  use.  Many  of  the  men  carry 
their  tools  up  and  down  each  day.  They  could  be  taken  up  with 
a  rope  after  a  man  had  climbed  the  ladder,  but  no  one  ever  does 
it  Coroner's  verdict:  Accidental  death.  Death  certificate 
submitted. 

81 

Accident:  Drawn  between  two  rolls  of  paper;  fatal. 

Name:  A.  I . 

Nationa lity :  Hungari an. 

Age:  Thirty. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Bate  of  accident:  October  23,  1910. 


il 
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Plant  F,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Grinding  machine  man    (indoors). 
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Statement  of  case:    The  man  was  drawn  between  two  rolls  of 
paper  and  was  taken  out  dead.    Death  certificate  submitted.  State- 

ment  of  fellow-worher:     "  U.  J tried  to  stop  a  reel  by  his 

hand  and  was  drawn  in  between  two  rolls  of  pa}>er.  Wlien  I  came 
back  this  man  was  in  a  roll.  He  was  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  from  the  back  end.  His  hand  and  one  arm  were  sticking 
through  the  rolls.  He  had  no  business  to  put  his  hand  in  there 
Tinless  it  was  to  stop  it  quick  himself."  Statement  of  physician: 
"  This  man  died  from  crushed  skull  and  dislocated  neck." 


30 

Accident:  Fall  from  ladder;  fatal. 

Xame:  R.  O . 

Naiionalitii:  Canadian. 

Age:  Fortv-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married. 

Date  of  accident:  Xovember  18,,  1910. 

Estahlishment:  Plant  JST . 

Work:  Millwright. 

Medical  attention:  Coroner,  Dr.  C.  W- 


Statement  of  case:     At  Plant  ^,  R.  O- 


—  was  going  up  a 
ladder  with  his  tools  in  one  hand.  He  fell,  striking  a  light  blow 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  just  behind  on  the  ladder.  He 
landed  on  his  stomach  and  face.  When  he  was  picked  up  he  waa 
dead.  Statement  of  fellow-ivorker:  "  The  ladder  from  which 
this  man  fell  was  one  in  common  use.  Manj  of  the  men  carry 
their  tools  up  and  down  each  day.  They  couid  be  taken  up  with 
a  rope  after  a  man  had  climbed  the  ladder,  but  no  one  ever  does 
it.  Coroners  verdict:  Accidental  death.  Death  certificate 
submitted. 

31 

Accident:  Drawn  between  two  rolls  of  paper;  fatal. 

Name:  A.  I . 

Nationality:  Hungarian. 

Age:  Thirty. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  October  23,  1910. 


Plant  F,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gritidin;,^  macliiiie  man    (indoors). 


1 
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Establishment:  Plant  O . 

Work:  Papermaker. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  0.  E- 


Statemeni  of  case:  This  man  had  worked  about  two  and  one- 
half  years  at  the  mill,  and  it  was  testified  by  his  foreman  at  the 
inquest  that  he  was  fairly  familiar  with  work  and  had  often  done 

it  before.     When  the  accident  occurred  A.  I was  putting 

paper  over  a  roll  as  fast  as  it  was  passed  to  him  by  a  fellow- 
worker.     There  was  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches  between 

two  rolls  running  in  different  directions.     A.  I was  caught 

between  these  two  rolls  and  was  dead  when  taken  out.     State- 
ment of  fellow-worker:     "  I  am  employed  as  a  papermaker  at 

Plant  O ,  and  was  present  on  the  morning  of  October  23, 

1910,    when    the    accident     in    which    A.    I was    killed 

occurred.     I  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rolls  from  where  he 
went  in.     We  were  working  together  when  the  paper  broke  be- 
tween the  rolls  and  the  calendars.     I  handed  it  over  to  him  and 
he  took  it  out  of  my  hands  and  was  supposed  to  pass  it  around 
so  that  I  oould  reach  it  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  roll.     The 
first  I  knew  of  the  accident  was,  when  insteead  of  the  paper, 
his  arms  and  head  came  through  between  the  rolls.     There  was 
no  other  way  for  him  to  get  the  paper  to  me  than  to  pass  it 
around  the  roll  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  do  when  the  accident 
happened.     I  know  of  no  safeguards  that  may  be  put  on  the 
machines  to  prevent  such  an  accident.     The  center  of  the  roll 
is  between  ten  and  fifteen  inches  from  the  floor.     At  the  time 
of  the  accident  there  was  about  ten  inches  of  paper  on  one  and 
six  or  eight  inches  on  the  other,  reckoning  from  the  radius.    The 
rolls  were  about  three  inches  apart.     The  man's  arm  was  bent 
at  the  elbow,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  arm  and  head  went 
through  together.    Statement  of  physician:    The  man's  neck  and 
rib  on  the  right  side  had  been  factured  by  accident.     Death  cer- 
tificate submitted. 

82 

Accident:  Bums  from  lime  and  soda. 

Name:  P.  M . 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Seven  children. 


* 


L 
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EstahlisJiment :  Plant  P. 
Work:  Furnace  man. 
Medical  attention:  His  wife. 

Statement  of  case:    P.  M^ came  a  number  of  years  ago  to 

Niagara  Fallfi.    Worked  first  at  Plant  M.  and  later  at  a  chemical 
plant.     Two  and  one-half  years  ago  he  came  to  Plant  P.  where 
he  tends  fires  which  heat  the  alkali  in  great  pots.     The  worker 
was  badly  burnt  by  lime  and  soda,  boiling  over.     The  bum  is 
partially  healed  but   there   are  several  less  recent  ones  on  his 
back  and  sides.     Statement  of  patient:     "  The  mixture  in  the 
kettles  over  the  furnace  consists  of  lime,  ores,  soda  ash  and  yel- 
low soda.     When  they  spatter  on  us  they  not  only  bum  because 
they  are  heated,  but  because  they  are  caustic  and  the  bum  is 
much  worse  than  just  a  heat  bum.    I  almost  always  have  a  bum 
somewhere  on  my  body  but  I  have   to  keep   raking  the  fires. 
Many  times  when  I  am  bumed  I  do  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
see  where  the  bum  is,  and  to  give  it  the  least  attention.     Often 
I  have  no  time  even  to  eat  my  lunch.     Always  must  the  fire  be 
raked  whether  I  am  bumed  or  not.     Sometimes  it  seems  I  must 
go  home  witb  my  burns,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  job.    When  I  am 
home  trying  to  sleep,  my  bums  are  often  so  bad  that  I  have  to 
lie  awake  all  the  time.     I  work  10  hours  when  I  am  working 
days,  and  13  hours  when  I  am  working  nights."    Medical  atten^ 
tion-    His  wife  treats  him  at  home  with  some  preparation  which 
she  keeps  on  hand  for  that  purpose.      It  is  what  some  ot^er 
worker  told  him  to  get,  and  he  does  not  know  what  it  is      bhe 
says,  "  It  is  no  good  going  to  a  regular  doctor  when  you  have  a 
caustic  bum.     They  do  not  understand  how  to  treat  them. 

33 
Accident:  Injured  by  machinery,  fatal. 

Name:  A.  B ■» 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Thirty-four. 

Date  of  accident:  Febmary  21,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  P. 

Worh:  Chief  Engineer. 


N 
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Appendix  II  —  Report  of  Director. 


EstaUishmenf :  Plant  P. 
WorJc:  Furnace  man. 
Medical  attention:  His  wife. 

Statement  of  case:    P.  M-^ came  a  number  of  years  ago  to 

Niagara  Falls.    Worked  first  at  Plant  M.  and  later  at  a  chemical 
plant.     Two  and  one-half  years  ago  he  came  to  Plant  P.  where 
he  tends  fires  which  heat  the  alkali  in  great  pots.     The  worker 
was  badly  burnt  by  lime  and  soda,  boiling  over.     The  burn  is 
partially  healed  but   there   are  several  less  recent  ones  on  his 
back  and  sides.     Statement  of  patient:     "  The  mixture  in  the 
kettles  over  the  furnace  consists  of  lime,  ores,  soda  ash  and  yel- 
low soda.     When  they  spatter  on  us  they  not  only  burn  because 
they  are  heated,  but' because  they  are  caustic  and  the  bum  is 
much  worse  than  just  a  heat  bum.    I  almost  always  have  a  burn 
somewhere  on  my  body  but  I  have   to  keep   raking  the  fires. 
Many  times  when  I  am  bumed  1  do  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
see  where  the  burn  is,  and  to  give  it  the  least  attention.     Often 
I  have  no  time  even  to  eat  my  lunch.     Always  must  the  fire  be 
raked  whether  I  am  bumed  or  not.     Sometimes  it  seems  I  must 
go  home  with  my  burns,  but  I  cannot  leave  my  job.    When  I  am 
home  trying  to  sleep,  my  bums  are  often  so  bad  that  I  have  to 
lie  awake  all  the  time.     I  work  10  hours  when  I  am  working 
days,  and  13  hours  when  I  am  working  nights."    Medical  atten^ 
Hon  •    His  wife  treats  him  at  home  with  some  preparation  which 
she  keeps  on  hand  for  that  purpose.      It  is  what  some  other 
worker  told  him  to  get,  and  he  does  not  know  what  it  is      fehe 
says,  ^^  It  is  no  good  going  to  a  regular  doctor  when  yoii  have  a 
caustic  bum.     They  do  not  understand  how  to  treat  them. 

33 

Accident:  Injured  by  machinery,  fatal. 

Name:  A.  B -. 

Xationality:  x^^merican. 

Age:  Thirty-four. 

Date  of  accident:  Fcbmary  21,  1912. 

Estahlishment :  Plant  P. 

\Vork:  Chief  Engineer. 


X 
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Date  of  investigation:  July  28,  1912. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  C.  W . 

Statement  of  case:    A.  B came  to  work  at  Plant  P.  in 

1906.     Left  after  41/2  years  and  went  to  a  paper  works  company 

where  he  stayed  a  year,  then  returned  to  Plant  P.     A.  B 

was  caught  in  shaft  belt  and  fatally  mangled.  He  was  picked 
up  dead.  Statement  of  his  wife:  "  He  was  oiling  a  shaft,  it  is 
supposed,  when  he  was  caught  by  a  belt  and  killed.  He  held 
the  oil  can  in  his  hand  when  they  found  him.  There  was  no 
one  m  the  room  when  the  accident  happened.  The  crowding 
of  machinery  was  responsible  for  my  husband's  death.  He  was 
a  careful  man  and  loved  the  machinery  so  that  he  delighted  in 
.  takmg  care  of  it.  He  wanted  it  always  to  look  right  and  to  run 
right.  The  shaft  about  which  he  was  turned  was  not  four  feet 
from  the  shaft  next  to  it  and  he  had  to  crawl  about  with  the 
greatest  caution. 

"  As  long  ago  as  October  of  1908,  he  was  caught  in  a  second 
belt  of  the  same  shaft  in  which  his  death  occurred.  At  that  time 
two  bones  in  his  arm  were  broken.  The  company  paid  me 
$2,600  on  account  of  my  husband's  death,  but  money  doesn't 
pay  for  losing  him." 

34 

Accident:  Bums  from  electricity,  fatal. 

Name:  O.  S — ^— . 

Natiomility:  American. 

Age:  Twenty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  January  24,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  Q. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  29,  1912. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  W . 

Statement  of  case:    O.  S was  shutting  off  a  dynamo  and 

as  he  threw  the  switch  an  electric  spark  flashed  out.     He  was 
f nghtfully  burned,  his  clothes  catching  on  fire.     He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  m  great  agony  where  he  died  January  27    1912 
He  operated  this  switch  about  25  times  before.     Statement  of 


^ 
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Apmitoix  II  — Repoet  op  Dimctob. 


is 


fellow-worJcer:    "  There  had  been  some  minor  accident,  .t  tK- 
same  switch  board  and  the  precaution  wraLrtlSn  o     e'r 
ng  the  ^      ,ho  must  operate  the  switch  that  d  aAwol  olt 

If  a  short  circuit  was  made.     When  O    <? V       , 

workman  nearby  threw  d„J      "i^^^^-  « was  burned,  the 

clothes  ^T-Tr.  ""  ^™  ^  P''*  °'it  ^^  flanges  in  his 
clothes.  He  cned  to  them  to  get  out  of  his  way  and  he  walked 
out  doors  and  lay  down  and  rolled  in  the  snow  Hisflelh  lav 
in  pieces  on  the  floor  and  also  come  off  in  the  snow  H  s  Z 
was  bulged  to  his  head,  his  shoes  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  The 
switch  board  where  the  shock  was  received  ha  s  nj^^en  to 
fixed  that  this  kind  of  an  accident  could  not  recur!" 

35. 

Accident:  Fracture  of  the  skuU. 

Name:  H.  E . 

NatioTMlUy:  Polish. 

Age:  Twenty-seven. 

Date  of  accident:  July  12    1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  Q. 

Work:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention   Dr.  I.  W . 

Statement  of  case:  In  this  case  the  man's  skull  was  fractured 
in  an  accident  which  took  place  while  he  was  at  work  ZZt 
was  obtainable  as  to  how  the  accident  occurred  at  E—  hoi 
ju^^  wher.  he  wa«  sent.      He   was   di.haiged,  cured,  July  22, 

36. 

Accident:  Caught  in  machinery,  fatal. 

Name:  E.  F . 

Nationality:  German. 

Age:  Fifty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    One  child. 

Date  of  accident:  June  6,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  Q. 

Work:  Machinist  foreman. 

Medical  attention:  Drs.  O.  W and  I.  W 

anf  tirt  "^  r'    ^;  ^~  """^  '^''^  '"^  '^^"Se  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery  for  eight  years  as  foreman  in  Plant  Q. 


II    ' 


Plant  T,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Horkers  eating  dinner  in  dusty,  dirty  factory  room. 
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fdlorv-u,orlcer:    "  There  had  been  some  minor  accidents  at  this 
ame  swuch  board  and  the  precaution  was  alwartaken  o     el 
ng  the  ,„an  who  must  operate  the  switch  that  deiri  ocet 

It  a  short  circuit  was  made.     When  O    q T       , 

workman  nearbv  threw  aJ        i.  ^ """'  ^"™^<^'  '^e 

clothes      w!      •  i .      u  ''^  ^""  *°  P"*  «"t  tl'e  flo'nes  in  his 

clothes.     He  cried  to  them  to  get  out  of  his  way  and  he  walked 

out  doors  and  lay  down  and  rolled  in  the  snow  His  flelh  Iv 
m  pieces  on  the  floor  and  also  come  off  in  the  snow  H t  la^ 
was  burned  to  his  head,  his  shoes  to  the  soles  of  h  s  feef    The 

s  thaHhis;  !d  T  ^'"'.  ^''  '"^''^'  ^- «--"- 

nxea  tnat  this  kind  of  an  accident  could  not  recur." 

35. 

Accident:  Fracture  of  the  skull. 

Name:  H.  E 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  Twenty-seven. 

Date  of  accident:  July  12,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  Q. 

^Yor^c:  Laborer. 

Medical  attention    Dr.  I.  W , 

statement  of  case:  In  this  case  the  man's  skull  was  fractured 
m  an  accident  which  took  place  while  he  was  at  work  No  kta 
was  obtainable  as  to  how  the  accident  occurred  at  E-^  Z 
pual  where  he  was  sent.      He   was   discharged,  cured,  July  22, 

36. 

Accident:  Caught  in  machinery,  fatal. 

Name:  E.  F . 

Nationality:  German. 

Age:  Fifty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     One  child. 

Date  of  accident:  June  6,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  Q. 

Work:  Machinist  foreman. 

Medical  attention :  Drs.  O.  W and  I.  W 

Statement  of  case:    E   F ho /I  K«««  •      -l  i.    , 

and  tear  of  machinery  for  eight  years  as  foreman  in  Plant  Q. 


I 
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He  was  caught  in  a  briquetting  machine  which  is  similar  to  a 
crusher.  There  were  lacerated  wounds  on  the  right  arm,  wounds 
on  fingers  of  left  hand,  wounds  in  each  arm  pit,  and  left  side 
of  his  chest  was  crushed.  He  developed  traumatic  pneumonia, 
eo  that  he  died  June  9,  1911.  Ante^oHem  statement  of  patient: 
"  There  was  someone  else  running  the  machine,  someone  who 
was  sent  there  to  do  the  work.  I  was  reaching  over  to  turn 
down  some  grease  cups  and  some  part  of  the  machine  caught 
me,  and  I  was  thrown  over  the  machine.  I  think  I  was  caught 
by  the  belt  on  the  clutch  of  the  fly  wheel."  Statement  of  fellow- 
worker:  "A  visiting  mechanic  who  had  been  sent  to  our  factory 
to  make  some  experiments  for  another  company  on  June  6,  1911 

started  the  briquetting  machine  aftor  E.  F began  oiling  it"' 

Coroner's  verdict  at  wutopsy:  "  According  to  the  evidence  I  find 
the  accident  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  visiting 
mechanic  who  noticed  that  the  machine  was  stopped  and  who 
threw  in  the  starting  lever  without  ascertaining  the  reason  for 
stopping  of  the  machine.     I  also  find  negligence  on  the  part  of 

^-  ^ himself,  who  was  familiar  with  the  machine,  in  that 

he  did  not  notify  U.  S that  he  was  about  to  do  some  work 

on  the  machine  that  would  be  dangerous  to  himself  if  the 
machine  was  started  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work."  The 
Coroner  also  found  that  the  position  of  the  starting  lever  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  driving  mechanism  and  could  and  should  be 
changed.    He  did  not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  charge 

of  "  Culpable  Negligence  "  on  the  part  of  U.  S under  the 

penal  code. 

37. 

Accident:  Caught  in  rope,  causing  compound  fracture  of  tibia 
And  fibula. 

Name:  U.  G , 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  Thirty-one. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  accident:  February  6,  1910. 

Establishment:  Plant  K. 

Work:  Laborer  on  steam  tug. 
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Date  of  investigation:  July  31,  1912. 
Medical  attendance:  Dr.  E.  A . 

Statement  of  case:    U.  G had  worked  13  weeks  out  on  the 

steam  tug  in  the  small  inlet  that  feeds  the  machine  of  Plant  K. 
He  was  caught  in  a  rope  as  the  boat  was  being  fastened.  He 
hurt  his  foot  and  had  a  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.       Silver  plates  had  to  be  screwed  in  his  ankle.       Nine 

splinters  of  bones  were  taken  out    Present  condition:   U.  G 

has  been  unable  to  work  since  the  accident.  He  was  on  crutches 
suffering  pain,  and  his  general  health  is  poor. 

38. 

Accident:  Burning  by  chromic  acid. 
Establishment :  Plant  L. 
Work:  Bench  worker. 

Statement  of  case:  This  man's  regular  work  at  the  above  fac- 
tory resulted  in  many  chrome  sores  on  his  hands.  He  was  not 
warned  at  any  time  of  the  danger  in  the  substances  he  handled 
and  at  first  he  was  often  burned.  Though  he  left  this  factory 
nearly  three  years  ago  he  still  has  old  scars  on  his  hands  show- 
ing where  the  chrome  sores  were. 
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5. 

THIRTY-ONE  CASES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LEAD  POISON- 
ING TRACED  TO  NIAGARA  FALLS  PLANTS  BY 
MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  SMITH. 

Case  No.  1:    Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:    U.  R . 

Nationality:    Irish. 

Age:    Thirty-eight. 

Married  or  single:    Single. 

Daies  of  illness:    (1)  April,  1911;  (2)  June,  1911. 

Establishment:    Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:    Pressing  plates. 

Medical  attention:    Dr.  A.  A . 

Statement  of  case:    U.  R. was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  oame 

to  America  in  1907.  Worked  first  in  a  foundry  at  Florence, 
N.  J.,  then  for  a  construction  company  as  a  laborer,  at  Gasport, 
N.  Y.  In  January,  1908,  he  went  to  work  on  farm.  In  January, 
1909,  he  began  working  for  Plant  A  in  shipping  room,  and  later 
worked  on  hydraulic  press  where  positive  and  negative  plates  are 
made.  Left  this  position  after  being  there  8  months  to  fire  a 
boiler  for  a  water  company.  January  3,  1911,  returned  to  above 
factory  in  same  capacity  as  last.     Illness:    After  three  months 

^'  ^- was  taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning.     He  spent 

6  days  in  St.  A) 's  Hospital  this  time.     Returning  to  work, 

had  a  second  attack  on  June  19,  1911.    Taken  to  E Hospital! 

In  his  rundown  condition,  he  contracted  typhoid  fever.  Did  not 
get  out  of  the  hospital  until  October  19,  1911.  Symptoms: 
Cramps,  extreme  nausea,  loss  of  appetite.  Gum  line  showed 
plainly  for  two  months  after  second  attack.  Statement  of  patient: 
Works,  and  says  he  feels  better.  He  chews  tobacco,  drinks  beer, 
and  ''  does  not  mind  a  glass  of  whiskey  now  and  then."  Was 
very  particular  to  wash  hands  frequently  while  working  for  above 
factory.  Never  sick  before  in  his  life  that  he  can  remember. 
There  are  no  new  lead  pipes  in  the  house  where  patient  lived  at 

time  of  attack.     Statement  of  Dr,  A,  A ;     "This  man  was 

sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning  when  he  came  under  my  care." 
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Case  No.  2 :   Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:   O.  M . 

Nationality:   Scotch. 

Age:   Sixty-four. 

Married  or  single:  ^Married.    Two  children. 

Date  of  illness:  February,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  A, 

Character  of  work:  Drying  and  sifting  lead  in  developing  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Statement  of  case:  O.  M — • —  was  bom  in  a  small  town  near 
Quebec,  Canada.  He  worked  as  fireman  on  local  trains.  Came 
to  Niagara  Falls  in  September,  1909,  and.  worked  as  teamster. 
May  30,  1910,  began  work  at  Plant  A.    Illness:  After  working 

9  months,  O.  M began  to  feel  sick.     Kept  at  work  without 

medical  attention  for  one  month  and  was  then  ill  at  home  2  days, 
with  doctor  in  attendance.  Symptoms:  Gum  line  persisted  until 
October,  1911 ;  loss  of  appetite,  continual  muscular  pains ;  achee 
in  every  joint  of  his  body ;  eyesight,  hearing  and  memory  affected ; 
left  arm  and  hand  often  numb  and  partially  paralyzed  so  that  he 
must  take  hold  of  it  with  his  right  hand  to  lift  it  from  one  place 
to  another.  Fingers  on  left  hand  often  drawn  together;  hand 
shrunken;  extreme  debility.  Present  condition:  General  debility; 
eyesight,  hearing  and  memory  poor.  Left  arm  and  hand  fre- 
quently numb  and  partially  paralyzed.  Is  unable  to  do  hard 
work.  Statement  of  patient:  "  When  I  first  began  to  feel  sick  I 
stuck  to  my  job  as  long  as  I  could,  though  I  could  eat  almost 
nothing.  When  I  came  home  I  would  throw  myself  down  on  the 
couch  and  sleep  nearly  all  the  time  When  I  went  to  work  for 
the  above  factory  they  told  me  if  I  wore  a  muzzle  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  the  work  I  did,  but  there  were  not  enough  fur^ 
nished  for  every  one  to  use,  and  I  had  one  only  part  of  the  time. 
Washed  my  hands  at  an  average  of  5  or  6  times  a  diay.  I  never 
take  any  alcoholic  drinks.  There  were  no  new  lead  pipes  about 
the  house  where  I  lived.  After  I  went  back  to  my  work  after 
being  home  sick  2  days,  and  the  doctor  had  told  me  I  was  plumb 
full  of  lead,  I  decided  not  to  work  in  the  lead  room  any  more 
and  told  my  *  boss  '  that.  They  then  put  another  man  in  my  place 
and  told  me  I  should  teach  him  how  to  do  my  work.     They  put 
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me  in  to  work  handling  the  vacuum  drier.     The  man  I  was  to 

Tlf  >i!j  J  ^  ^''  ^""'^  "^^*'  '^'^  ^^<^"^^t'  ^^^  ^be  company 
held  both  of  us  responsible.     We  were  discharged  at  the  end  of 

two  days    I  have  brought  suit  against  the  company  for  damaxres 

and  the  case  is  to  come  up  in  October,   1912."     Statement  of 

phys^c^an:       The  man  is  unfit  for  anything  but  the  easiest  kind 

01  work;  his  ca^e  is  chronic  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No,  3 :    Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  O.  F . 

Nationality:  Scotch. 

Age:  Forty-nine. 

Married  or  single:  Married.    Two  children. 

Date  of  illness:   November,  1911. 

Establishment:   Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:   Cleaning  plates  in  the  casting  room. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Ji^^^^ntofc         o.  B ^  bom  in  Scotland,  and  came 

to  Niagara  Falls  June  16,  1910.    He  worked  at  Plant  A  in  the 
general  rej^ir  room,  then  in  casting  room,  where  he  sawed  grids 
and  cleaned  plates.     Illness:    After  doing  the  latter  work  for  a 
few  weeks  he  felt  ill  _  frequently  had  to  stay  at  home  a  day  or 
two.    Game  home  evenings  too  sick  to  eat.    On  above  date  he  was 
taken    «ck    with    acute    lead    poisoning.      Synvptoms:  General 
luiusea,  sickening,  sweet  taste  in  mouth,  flesh  soft,  no  color  in  face 
muscular  pains.  Present  condUior,:  Recovered  after  several  weeks.' 
He  smokes    but  does  not  take  alcoholic  drinks.     Statement  of 
P^^ent:    "I  went  to  work  at  the  paper  mill  when  I  was  well 
Wause  I  wa.  afraid  I  would  have  lead  poisoning  again.    I  wx>uld 
not  work  where  lead  was  for  anything,  now  that  I  know  what  it 
does  to  a  man     I  used  to  be  so  sick  when  I  came  home  that  I 
tfiought  I  would  never  be  well  again."    Statement  of  physician: 
ihe  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  4 :   Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 
Name:  O.  J . 

Nationality:  Scotch-American. 
Age:   Fifty-nine. 

MarHed  or  single:  M&TTied.    Three  children. 
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Date  or  illness:   November,  1910. 
Estahlishnient :   Plant  A. 
Character  of  work:   Dipping  plates. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  C.  W . 

Statement  of  case:    O.  J was  born  in  Lewistown,  N.  Y. 

Had  worked  as  a  stone  dresser  since  he  was  10  years  old.  Worked 
in  several  different  factories  during  the  winter.  One  winter 
worked  for  a  paper  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  second  winter  as  a 
fumaceman  in  a  factory,  and  in  October,  1909,  went  to  work  for 
Plant  A  dipping  plates  and  working  on  the  sponge  cells.  Went 
back  to  stone  dressing  about  February,  1910.  In  the  fall  of  1910 
he  was  back  again  to  the  factory.    Illness:   In  November,  1910, 

was  taken  sick  and  sent  to  E- Hjospital,  where  he  stayed  5 

days.  It  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  do  any  work.  Symptoms:  Cramps,  muscular  pains,  extreme 
nausea,  gum  line,  wrist  drop,  impaired  eyesight,  general  debility. 
Present  condition:  Weak,  slight  weakness  of  wrists,  impaired  eye- 
sight.   Statement  of  patient:   O.  J says  he  was  living  in  a 

house  where  there  were  no  new  lead  pipes  at  time  of  sickness;  he 
smokes  and  "  takes  most  anv  kind  of  a  drink."  After  this  sick- 
ness  he  would  not  go  again  where  he  was  exposed  to  lead  poisoning. 
He  got  a  job  in  the  furnace  room  of  another  factory.  Statement 
of  physician:  "  This  man  had  a  bad  case  of  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  5 :   Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:  E.  W . 

Nationality:   Russian. 

Age :    Twenty-six. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     One  child. 

Date  of  illness:   December,  1909. 

Establishment:   Plant  A, 

Character  of  work:   Mixer  and  pre^ser. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Statement  of  case:  E.  W — ' —  worked  in  Russia  as  blacksmith 
and  machinist.  Came  to  this  country  in  1905.  Worked  as  black- 
smith at  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  machine  room  of  a  glass 
factory  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Came  to  Niagara  Falls  in  the  latter 
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part  of  1909.  Began  work  after  a  few  weeks  for  Plant  A.  Illness: 
laken  sick  after  having  been  there  only  two  weeks  with  a  severe 
attack  of  cohc,  cramps,  loss  of  appetite.  He  was  taken  to  the 
^  Hospital.     Symptoms  according  to  statement  of  patient: 

Oum  line  showed  plainly  for  several  weeks.  Cramps,  loss  of 
appetite,  sweet  taste  in  mouth.  Present  condition :  This  man  is 
weak  and  unable  to  work.  Has  never  been  able  to  get  a  good  posi- 
tion since  working  for  Plant  A  on  account  of  his  general  debility. 
Staiemerdof  paiieni:  There  were  no  new  lead  pipes  in  the  house 

where  E.  W lived  at  the  time  of  the  attack.    He  smokes  very 

seldom ;  never  takes  alcoholic  drinks.  Statement  of  physician: 
^  Ihe  man  came  to  my  office  and  fell  on  the  floor  when  he  was 
mside  of  the  office  door.  Complained  of  pains  in  his  stomach  I 
had  him  removed  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.     It  may  have  been  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  6 :   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  D.  J . 

Nationality:  Austrian. 

Age:   Thirty-eight 

Married  or  single:   Single. 

Date  of  illness:    November,  1911. 

Establishment:   Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:   Mixer. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A' . 

Statement  of  case:  D.  J came  fr^m  Austria  in  1903.    He 

^x>rked  in  power  house  at  Niagara  Falls,  Canada  and  on  farms 
for  several  years.     September,  1911,  went  to  work  in  Plant  A 
lUn^ss:   After  working  there  one  month  he  was  taken  sick  wit^ 
acute  lead  poisoning.     Symptoms:    Cramps  in  stomach;  extreme 

nausea.     Removed  to  the  E Hospital,  where  he  remained  six 

weeks.     HIad  pains  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  back.    Present  con- 

dition:   He  is  now  under  the  care  of  Dr.  A of  Buffalo     He 

did  not  return  to  Plant  A.  Smokes  some  and  drinks  only  beer. 
Statemeraof  pai^ent:  "  I  cannot  lift  anything  heavy  since  being 
sick    and  the  pains  in  my  back  continue."     Statement    of   Dr 

7  '  "  ^.  ^"^  ''''*  ^"^'^'^^  ^t^  the  name  of  this  man ;  he 
may,  however,  have  had  acute  lead  poisoning  in  the  form  of  lead 
oolic,  and  I  may  have  treated  him  for  the  same." 
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Case  No.  1 :    Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:   O.  C . 

Nationality:  Polish. 
Age :   Twenty-eight. 
Married  or  single:   Single. 
Date  of  illness:  Fall  of  1910. 
Establishment :   Plant  A. 
Character  of  work:  Lead  dipper. 
Medical  attention:   Dr.  H.  A . 


Statement  of  case:  O.  C worked  on  farm  in  Poland  until 

1901,  when  he  came  to  America.  Worked  on  farms  and  as  an 
engineer  on  railroads  in  Canada.  In  the  fall  of  1910  came  to 
Plant  A  to  work  as  a  lead  dipper.  Illness:  After  working  for  9 
weeks  had  a  severe  attack  of  lead  poisoning.  Symptoms:  Cramps, 
extreme  nausea,  muscular  pains  and  headaches.  Marked  gum  line. 
Present  condition:  Had  never  fully  recovered.  Drinks  beer  with 
meals.  Statement  of  patient:  No  new  lead  pipes  in  housa  Health 
80  undermined  that  he  does  not  think  he  will  regain  it.  Cannot 
stand  hard  work.  Statement  of  physician:  "  The  man  has  lead 
poisoning." 

Case  No.  8:  Lead  poisoning. 

Name:  R.  F . 

Date  of  illness:   January,  1911. 
Establishment:  Plant  A. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  O . 


Statement  of  case:   While  working  at  Plant  A  this  man  was 
taken  sick  with  lead  poisoning.    He  is  now  living  at  the  Volunteer 

Firemen's  Home   in  Rochester.      Dr.  A.   O ,  who  attended 

R.  F ,  said  he  had  lead  poisoning,  but  did  not  specify  whether 

it   was   acute  or   chronic     Further   information   could    not   be 
obtained. 

Case  No.  9:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  A.  J . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:  34. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Five  children. 
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Date  of  illness:  July,  1911.     (First  attack.) 
Establishment:  Plant  A. 
Character  of  ^Yorlc:  Presser  on  lead  plates. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  H.  A . 

Statement  of  case:    A.  J was  born  in  Poland  where  he 

worked  on  farm.  In  1910  came  directly  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Worked  first  at  a  chemical  plant  doing  outside  work.  Then 
worked  for  a  lighting  company.  Began  work  at  Plant  A.  in 
May,  1911.  Illness:  Taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning, 
attack  lasting  two  weeks.  Returned  to  work  in  a  few  weeks 
and  suflFered  a  second  attack,  lasting  three  weeks.  Symplons: 
Cramps,  abdominal  pains,  severe  headaches.  Present  condition: 
Completely  recovered.  Statement  of  patient:  "  Smokes  seldom; 
does  not  take  alcoholic  drinks.  The  house  where  he  lived  at  time 
of  attacks  had  no  new  lead  pipes.  I  went  elsewhere  to  work 
after  my  second  attack.'^  Statement  of  physician:  "  I  cannot 
recall  this  case  exactly.     It  was  probably  an  acute  case." 

Case  No.  10 :  Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:  I.  E . 

Nationality:  American. 

Age:  27. 

Date  of  illness:  October,  1909. 

Establishment:  Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:  Worked  on  the  hydraulic  press. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  E . 

Statement  of  case:    1.  E was  bom  in  Chicago.     For  over 

41/2  years  he  was  a  livery  driver  in  Niagara  Falls.  In  April, 
1907,  he  gave  up  this  job  to  work  for  Plant  A,  moving  genera- 
tors. After  nine  months  the  manager  came  to  him  one  day  and 
said :     "  A  fellow  who  is  working  on  the  hydraulic    press    has 

lead  poisoning,  you  take  his  place."      Illness:    I.    E was 

taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning  one  morning  after  going 
to  work  as  usual.  A  doctor  called  to  attend  him  at  his  home 
where  he  was  sick  for  14  weeks,  and  was  in  bed  for  eight  weeks. 
Symptoms:  The  attack  came  on  suddenly  making  the  man  feel 
weak  all  at  once  so  that  he  could  hardly  stand  up.  He  could 
not  stand  alone  when  brought  home.     He  had  no  feeling  in  his 
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left  side.  He  vomited  and  had  pains  in  his  stomach.  Within 
a  day  or  two  feeling  gradually  returned  to  his  entire  left  side 
except  his  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  his  arm.  For  several 
months  after  attack  he  was  never  sure  of  being  able  to  hold 
anything  in  his  left  hand.  Present  condition:  Clean  shaven. 
Wrist  drop  shows  plainly  and  there  is  no  feeling  in  middle  fin- 
ger of  left  hand.  Statement  of  patient:  "  I  was  never  given  the 
promised  respirator  or  gloves  which  I  asked  for  when  I  began 
to  work  on  the  hydraulic  press.  My  wages  were  $21.90  a  week, 
working  10  hours  a  day.  I  do  not  smoke  or  drink."  Statement 
of  physician:  "  This  man  has  a  bad  case  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning." 

Case  No.  11:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  U.  W . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  23. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  illness:  December,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:  Plaster. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  A . 

Statement  of  case:     U.  W came  to  this  country  in  1908. 

Worked  18  months  for  a  metal  company  in  the  pot  room  as  a 
cleaner,  then  went  to  Plant  A  where  he  worked  for  three  months. 
Illness:  He  was  taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning  and 
removed  to  St.  A 's  Hospital.  Symptoms:  Colic  and  nau- 
sea. Present  condition:  Recovered.  Man  looks  especially 
clean  and  neat,  and  clean  shaven;  speaks  English.  Statement  of 
patient:  There  are  no  new  lead  pipes  at  the  address  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  He  washed  his  hands  before 
eating  and  often  during  the  day.  He  smokes.  Statement  of 
physician:     "  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  12:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  I.  J . 

Nationality :  Scotch. 

Age:  27. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 
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left  side.  He  vomited  and  had  pains  in  his  stomach.  Within 
a  day  or  two  feeling  gradually  returned  to  his  entire  left  side 
except  his  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  his  arm.  For  several 
months  after  attack  he  was  never  sure  of  being  able  to  hold 
anything  in  his  left  hand.  Present  condition:  Clean  shaven. 
Wrist  drop  shows  plainly  and  there  is  no  feeling  in  middle  fin- 
ger of  left  hand.  Statement  of  patient:  "  I  was  never  given  the 
promised  respirator  or  gloves  which  I  asked  for  when  I  began 
to  work  on  the  hydraulic  press.  My  wages  were  $21.90  a  week, 
working  10  hours  a  day.  I  do  not  smoke  or  drink."  Statement 
of  physician:  "  This  man  has  a  bad  case  of  chronic  lead 
poisoning." 

Case  No.  11 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  U.  W . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  23. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  illness:  December,  1911. 

Estahlishment:  Plant  A. 

Character  of  work:  Plaster. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  A . 


Statement  of  case:    U.  W came  to  this  country  in  1908. 

Worked  18  months  for  a  metal  company  in  the  pot  room  as  a 
cleaner,  then  went  to  Plant  A  where  he  worked  for  three  months. 
Illness:  He  was  taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning  and 
removed  to  St.  A 's  Hospital.  Symptoms:  Colic  and  nau- 
sea. Present  condition:  Recovered.  Man  looks  especially 
clean  and  neat,  and  clean  shaven;  speaks  English.  Statement  of 
patient:  There  are  no  new  lead  pipes  at  the  address  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  He  washed  his  hands  before 
eating  and  often  during  the  day.  He  smokes.  Statement  of 
physician:     "  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  12:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  I.  J . 

Nationality:  Scotch. 

Age:  27. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 
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Date  of  illness:  August,  1911. 
Establishment:  Plant  A. 
Character  of  work:  Molder  in  red  lead  room. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  H,  A . 

Statement  of  case:    I.  J was  born  in  Scotland  and  came 

to  America,  May,  1911.  Went  to  work  at  once  for  Plant  A. 
Wages,  $12.00  a  week  at  first,  then  $13.50,  works  10  hours  a 
day.  Illness:  After  working  three  months,  was  taken  sick  with 
acute  lead  poisoning.  Symptoms:  Had  cramps,  sweet  taste  in 
mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  sick  several  weeks.  Present  condition: 
Recovered.  Statement  of  patient:  Patient  said  there  were  no 
new  lead  pipes  about  the  house  where  he  lived  when  he  had  the 
attack.     The  patient  was  unable  to  go  with  the  investigator  to 

the  doctor's  office  for  identification.   Statement  of  Dr,  H.  A ; 

"  I  know  nothing  about  this  man.      Cannot  recall  that  I  ever 
treated  him.'' 

Case  No,  13:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 
Name:  E.  P . 

Nationality:  Russian. 

Age:  Thirty-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Dates  of  illness:  June,  1912;  July  28,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  Work:  Plaster  in  the  red  litharge  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:    E.  P worked  on  farm  in  Russia,  but 

wishing  to  better  his  condition  he  came  to  this  country  April 
1912,  leaving  his  wife  and  three  children  to  come  later.    While 
working  at  Plant  C,  he  had  a  mild  attack  of  acute  lead  poison- 
mg  m  June  which  kept  him  home  two  weeks;  second  attack, 

July  28,  1912,  when  he  was  taken  to  St.  A 'a  Hospital,  where 

he  remained  until  August  1st,  1912.  Symptoms:  Abdominal 
pains;  lack  of  appetite;  general  debility;  gum  line;  sickening 
yellow  pallor.  Present  condition:  As  above;  has  not  recovered 
from  last  attack.  He  smokes  once  in  a  while,  never  takes  alco- 
holic drinks.  The  house  in  which  he  lives  has  no  new  lead 
pipes.     Surroundings,  not  clean.     Statement  of  patient'     Does 
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not  intend  to  return  to  his  old  work  but  hopes  to  find  employ- 
ment as  an  out-of-doors  laborer.  Statement  of  physician:  "  This 
man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No,  14:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  A.  L . 

Nationality:  Syrian. 

Age:  Twenty-two. 

Date  of  illness:  May,  1912. 

Estahlishment :  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Plaster  in  red  litharge  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  J. 

Statement  of  case:    A.  L was  bom  in  Beirut,  Syria,  and 

came  to  this  country  in  1908  and  worked  as  a  laborer  around 
Niagara  Falls  where  he  has  relatives.  After  1^2  years,  went  to 
a  power  company  as  a  signal  man.     In  January,  1912,  went  to 

work  at  Plant  C.    Illness:    A.  L had  acute  lead  poisoning 

after  being  at  this  factory  five  months.  Was  sick  three  weeks. 
Symptoms:  Pains  in  his  stomach.  He  could  not  eat.  Present 
condition:  Kecovered.  Acts  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  family 
with  whom  he  boards.  Smokes  cigars,  and  drinks  beer;  has  done 
so  since  15  years  old.  His  surroundings  are  very  clean;  there 
are  no  new  lead  pipes  in  the  house  where  he  has  lived.  Face 
smooth  shaven.  Statement  of  patient:  His  salary  was  $2.50 
a  day  for  5^/2  days'  work  a  week.  Physician  advised  him  not 
to  return  to  the  kind  of  work  he  had  been  doing.  Statement  of 
physician:    "  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No,  15:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  O.  S . 

Nationality :  Kussian. 

Age:  Thirty-eight. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  illness:  April,  1912. 

Estahlishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  WorJc:  Making  lead  plates. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:    O.  S had  left  a  family  in  Eussia.    He 

came  to  America  from  Russia  in  May,  1911,  and  went  to  work 
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at  Plant  C.  Illness:  He  was  taken  with  acute  lead  poisoning 
and  was  sick  for  3  weeks.  Symptoms:  Cramps  and  nausea. 
Present  condition:  Recovered.  Statement  of  patient's  friends: 
The  patient  returned  to  Russia  in  May,  1912,  so  that  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  him,  but  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the   man    were   given  by   the   family  with   whom   he   boarded. 

Statement  of  Dr.  A,  R, ;     "  I  treated  O.  S for  acute 

lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  16:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  I.  J . 

Nationality:  Russian. 

Age:  Forty. 

Date  of  illness:  May,  1912. 

Estahlishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Mixer  in  lead  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:     I.  J had  been  in  America  for  a  few 

months.  He  suffered  an  attack  of  acute  lead  poisoning  while 
working  at  Plant  C.  Little  could  be  learned  of  the  facts  in  this 
case  as  patient  went  back  to  Russia  in  June,  1912.     According 

to  friends,  I.  J had  been  a  healthy  man  before  his  attack. 

He  neither  smoke  nor  drank.     Dr.  A.  R confirmed  this  as 

a  case  of  acute  lead  poisoning. 

Case  No,  17:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  I.  M . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  Forty-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Two  children. 

Date  of  illness:  March,  1912. 

Estahlishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Painting  lead  plates. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:     1,  M came  from  Poland  with  his 

family  in  1910.  While  working  at  Plant  C  he  was  taken  ill 
with  an  attack  of  acute  lead  poisoning  lasting  one  and  one-half 
months.     The  first  two  or  three  weeks,  was  treated  at  home,  then 
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sent  to  St.  A 's  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  3  weeks. 

Dr.  A.  R confirmed  this  as  a  case  of  acute  lead  poisoning. 

Case  No.  18 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  A.  J . 

Nationality :  Polish. 

Age:  Forty-six. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Four  children. 

Date  of  illness:  January  1,  1912. 

Estahlishment :  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Painting  lead  plates. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case :    A.  J used  to  work  in  Poland  as  "  a 

sort  of  conductor."  With  his  family  he  came  to  America  in 
1905.  Worked  as  street  laborer  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  October, 
1911,  he  began  working  at  Plant  C.  After  three  months  he  had 
acute  lead  poisoning  and  was  sick  for  2  weeks.  Present  condi- 
tion: Well.  Statement  of  patient's  daitghter:  "My  father  did 
not  return  to  work  at  Plant  C,  but  found  employment  with  a 
builder,  as  he  feared  further  lead  poisoning."  Statement  of  Dr. 
A.  R :    "  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  19 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  R.  T . 

Nationality :  Italian. 

Age:  Twentv-three. 

Date  of  illness:  November,  1911. 

Estahlishment :  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Mixer  in  the  red  litharge  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  J . 

Statement  of  case:    R.  T — ■ —  came  to  America  May,  1904. 

Went  to  work  on  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  September 
1,  1911,  went  to  work  at  Plant  C.  Illness:  After  working  two 
months  he  was  taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning;  he  was  ill 
for  1%  months  and  during  this  time  he  received  $1.00  a  day 
from  factory  benefit  insurance,  to  which  he  had  contributed  10 
cents  a  week.  Symptoms:  Colic,  nausea,  headache.  Present 
condition:  Well ;  clean  shaven ;  bright  appearing  and  frank  in  his 
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manner.  He  is  now  working  on  railroads  as  a  section  hand. 
Statement  of  patient:  He  was  not  particular  about  washing  hands 
at  noon.  Did  not  realize  the  dangers  of  his  work.  'Never  saw  a 
poster  regarding  cleanliness,  etc.,  in  the  factory.  Statement  of 
Dr.  7.  J. :  "  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  20 :   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:   P.  A . 

Nationality:   AmericaiL 

Age:   Sixty-two. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Eight  children. 

Date  or  illness:  Indefinite;  fall  of  1911. 

Estahlishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  v^ork:  Mixer  in  the  red  lead  room  and  weigher  of 
cement. 

Medical  attention:  Dr  I.  R . 

Statement  of  case:  P.  A was  at  work  only  a  few  weeks  at 

Plant  C  before  he  developed  lead  poisoning.  Illness:  Acute  lead 
poisoning;  sick  one  month,  in  bed  two  weeks.  Symptoms:  Severe 
cramps  in  abdomen;  extreme  nausea;  could  not  eat;  had  a  sweet 
taste  in  his  mouth.  Present  condition:  Declares  he  has  entirely 
recovered,  but  looks  emaciated.  This  case  was  confirmed  as  acute 
lead  poisoning  by  Dr.  T.  R . 

Case  No.  21:  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  L.  P . 

Nationality:   Polish. 

Age:   Twenty. 

Married  or  single:   Single. 

Date  of  illness:   September  18,  1911. 

Estahlishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Paster  on  lead  plates. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:  L.  P— —  was  bom  in  Poland  and  came  to 
America  in  1909.  March,  1911,  he  began  work  for  Plant  C  in: 
the  read   litharge  room.    Illness:   While  working   at  Plant  C, 

L.  P suffered  with  a  severe  case  of  lead  poisoning.    He  was 

ill  for  six  months.     Case  sufficiently  serious  to  be  recorded  in 
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factory  insurance  books.  Sympioins:  Pain  in  the  abdomen, 
extreme  nausea,  dizzy  headache;  sick  10  days.  Statement  of 
patient:  "  I  received  $15.00  a  week  as  a  paster  on  plates,  and 
had  worked  only  a  few  months  when  I  felt  sick.  Upon  recovery 
I  went  elsewhere  to  work."  Statement  of  Dr.  A,  R — » — : 
"  L.  P had  acute  lead  poisoning  and  I  treated  him." 

Case  No.  22 :   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  O.  S . 

Nationality:   Russian. 

Age:  Thirty-eight. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  illness:   April,  1912. 

Establishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Making  lead  pot«. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  A.  P . 

Statement  of  case:  O.  S had  left  a  family  in  Russia.    He 

came  to  America  from  Russia  in  May,  1911,  and  went  directly 
to  work  at  Plant  C,  so  far  as  could  be  learned.  Illness:  He  was 
taken  with  acute  lead  poisoning  in  April  and  was  sick  for  3  weeks. 
Symptoms:  Cramps  and  nausea.  Present  condition:  Recovered. 
Statement  of  patient's  friend:  The  patient  returned  to  Russia  in 
May,  1912,  so  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  from  him, 
but  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  man  were  given  from  the 

family  with  whom  he  boarded.    Statement  of  Dr.  A.  R .*  "  I 

treated  this  man  for  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  23 :  Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:   U.  J — • — . 

Nationality:    Polish. 

Age:  Forty. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Four  children. 

Date  of  illness:  August,  1911. 

Establishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  ivorlc:   Mixer  in  the  paint  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:    XJ.  J left  his  family  in  Austria  and 

came  to  this  country  in  1909.     First  worked  in  cotton  mills  in 
Little  Falls,  K  Y.     In  November,  1910,  began  work  at  Plant  C. 
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factory  insurance  books.  Symptoms:  Pain  in  the  abdomen, 
extreme  nausea,  dizzy  headache;  sick  10  days.  Statement  of 
patient:  "I  received  $15.00  a  week  as  a  paster  on  plates,  and 
had  worked  only  a  few  months  when  I  felt  sick.  Upon  recovery 
I  went  elsewhere  to  work."  Statement  of  Dr.  A,  R — < — .* 
"  L.  P had  acute  lead  poisoning  and  I  treated  him." 

Case  No.  22 :   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  O.  S* . 

Nationality:   Russian. 

Age:  Thirty-eight. 

Married  or  single:   Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  illness:   April,  1912. 

Establishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  irorl-:   Making  lead  pots. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  A.  P . 

Statement  of  case:  O.  S had  left  a  family  in  Russia.    He 

came  to  America  from  Russia  in  ^lay,  1911,  and  went  directly 
to  work  at  Plant  C,  so  far  as  could  be  learned.  Illness:  He  was 
taken  with  acute  lead  poisoning  in  April  and  was  sick  for  3  weeks. 
Symptoms:  Cramps  and  nausea.  Present  condition:  Recovered. 
Statement  of  patient's  friend:  The  patient  returned  to  Russia  in 
May,  1912,  so  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  from  him, 
but  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  man  were  given  from  the 

family  with  whom  he  boarded.     Statement  of  Dr.  A.  R .*  "  I 

treated  this  man  for  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  2:3 :   Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:   V.  J — ' — . 

Nationality :    Polish. 

Age:  Forty. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Four  children. 

Date  of  illness:   August,  1011. 

Establishment:    Plant  C. 

Character  of  icorl-:   Mixer  in  the  ])aint  room. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  R . 

Stateme?}t  of  case:    II.  J left  his  family  in  Austria  and 

came  to  this  country  in  1909.     First  worked  in  cotton  mills  in 
Little  Falls,  K  Y.     In  November,  1910,  began  work  at  Plant  C 
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Illness:  Worked  nine  months,  when  he  was  taken  sick  with  chronic 
lead  poisoning.  Symptoms:  Colic;  general  debility.  He  was 
unable  to  work  for  3  weeks.  Present  condition:  Upon  returning 
to  work  U.  J was  put  in  the  acid  room,  where  he  is  now- 
working.  H5s  face  is  colorless  and  he  has  severe  headaches  and 
dizzy  spells.  He  wears  a  small  mustache  and  looks  like  a  man 
of  40.  He  smokes  and  drinks  beer  with  his  meals,  which  consist 
mostly  of  bread  and  soup.  He  goes  home  for  his  lunch,  as  he 
lives  near  the  factory ;  he  can  "  make  it "  in  half  an  hour,  the 
time  allowed  him  at  noon.     The  landlord  of  a  Polish  saloon  over 

which  U.  J lives,  paying  $3.00  a  week  board,  interpreted  for 

the  investigator.  Statement  of  physician:  "  This  man  has  chronic 
lead  poisoning." 

Case  No,  24 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  U.  A . 

Nationality:  Russian. 

Age:  Thirty-seven. 

Married  or  single:   Married.     Two  children. 

Date  of  illness:   July,  1911. 

Establishment :    Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:   Tester  of  plates. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  A.  A . 

StatemsrU  of  case :  U.  A left  his  family  in  Russia  to  come 

to  this  country  about  1905.  He  worked  as  a  laborer  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  paper  mill  in  Canada.  Came  to  Niagara  Falls  to 
work  for  a  metal  company  as  a  general  laborer  about  the  plant. 
Early  in  1911  he  began  work  at  Plant  C.  Was  in  the  room  where 
the  storage  batteries  are  made.  He  tested,  adjusted  and  removed 
plates  and  worked  some  on  the  assembly  table  in  the  same  room. 
Illness:  July,  1911,  he  had  an  attack  of  acute  lead  poisoning;  was 

sent  to  St.  A 's  Hospital  for  21  days.     Symptoms:    Cramps 

and  nausea.  Present  condition:  He  is  now  working  on  a  farm  at 
Gasper,  N.  Y.  He  is  strong  and  healthy  looking;  wears  a  mus- 
tache. Statement  of  friends:  "  The  house  where  he  lived  while 
in  Niagara  Falls  was  clean  and  well  kept  and  there  were  no  new 
water  pipes  there."  Statement  of  physician:  "  This  man  had 
acute  lead  poisoning." 
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Case  No.  25:   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 
Name:  O.  F — > — . 
Nationality:  Polish. 
Age :   Twenty-five. 
Date  of  illness:  May,  1911. 
Establishment :  Plant  C 
Character  of  work:   Moulder. 
Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  J . 


Statement  of  case :  O.  F had  served  in  the  army  in  Poland. 

One  week  after  reaching  Niagara  Falls  he  began  work  at  Plant  C, 
pouring  hot  lead  into  molds  to  make  lead  plates.  Illness:  After 
trwo  months'  work  henvas  taken  sick  with  acute  lead  poisoning  and 
was  unable  to  work  for  5  weeks.  Symptoms:  Colic;  general  de- 
bility. Present  condition:  Is  not  yet  well  and  receives  treatment 
from  the  doctor ;  smokes  a  pipe  constantly  when  not  working.  His 
face  has  a  yellowish  appearance  and  his  eyes  are  expressionless. 
Statement  of  patient :  He  says  he  never  saw  any  notice  regarding 
cleanliness,  etc.,  posted  in  the  factory.  He  had  half  an  hour  for 
lunch.  When  he  returned  to  work  he  was  placed  in  the  acid 
room.  His  salary  is  $11.00  a  week.  He  pays  $2.50  a  week  for 
room  with   friends   and   eats   there  ooeasiwially.    Statement   of 

physician:  "  O.  F had  acute  lead  poisoning  and  has  not  been 

well  since." 

Case  No.  26 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:   L.  B . 

Nationality:   Scotch-Irish. 

Age:  Forty-three. 

Married  or  single :  Single. 

Date  of  illness:  May,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Pasting  plates  and  weighing. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  A.  R . 

Statement  of  case:    On  January  15,  1911,  B.  L went  to 

work  at  Plant  C  in  the  red  lead  room.  He  was  there  4  months 
when  first  attacked.    Illness:  Had  cramps,  headache,  wrist  drop  in 

both  hands,  muscular  pains.     He  was  sent  to  E Hospital, 

where   he   remained    2    weeks.     Present    condition:    Completely 
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This  was  a  case  of 


recovered.      Statement  of  Dr,  0.  R ; 

acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  27 :  Lead  poisoning,  chronic. 

Name:  E.  C , 

Date  of  illness:  March  9,  1911. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Paster  in  the  red  litharge  room. 

Date  of  investigation:  July  27,  1912. 

Medical  attention:   Dr.  I.  W . 

Statement  of  case:  This  man  came  from  the  Buffalo  plant  to 
work  at  Niagara  Falls  when  a  new  branch  of  Plant  C  was  opened 
21/2  years  a^.  He  worked  1%  years  pasting  plates. 
Illness:    He  had     an    attack    of    lead    poisoning    in    March. 

After    being    sick    for     7     days    he    was    taken    to    E 

Hospital.    Symptoms:  He  had  colic  and  general  debility.    State- 
ment of  Dr.  I.  W—:  "  The  case  of  E.  C is  chronic  lead 

poisoning.     It  was  traceable  to  his  occupation. "•    The  E 

Hospital  has  this  man  registered,  but  gives  no  diagnosis  of  the 
case  whatever. 

Case  No.  28 :  Lead  poisoning,  chronic 

Name:  I.  P . 

Nationality:  Polish. 

Age:   Thirty-eight. 

Married  or  single:  Married.     Three  children. 

Date  of  illness:  February,  1911,  to  March,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Inspector  of  plates. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  J . 

Statement  of  case:  I.  P— _  had  been  a  carpenter  in  Poland 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1910.  Went  to  work  at  Plant  C  in 
the  paint  room,  inspecting  and  cleaning  plates.  Illness:  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  he  suffered  his  first  attack  of  lead  poisoning,  lasting 
10  days.  He  returned  to  work  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and 
had  a  second  attack ;  sick  14  days.  After  about  two  weeks  he  had 
a  third  attack;  sick  for  8  days.  Symptoms:  Colic;  general  weak- 
ness;  gum  line.  Present  condition:  Man  looks  sick;  looks  50  years 
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old ;  is  pale ;  complains  of  pain  in  his  stomach ;  says  he  cannot  eat 
meat;  is  obliged  to  live  on  bread  and  soup.  He  never  smoked 
more  than  one  cigar  a  day  and  never  takes  alcoholic  drinks  of  any 
kind.  His  salary  is  $12.00  a  week,  $2.50  of  which  he  pays  for 
his  meals  and  board  with  a  Polish  family.  Statement  of  Dr, 
I,  J ;  "  I.  P had  a  case  of  chronic  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  29 :   Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  R.  M . 

Nationality:  Russian. 

Age :   Twenty-five. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  illness:  February,  1910. 

Establishment :  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Worked  where  storage  batteries  are  charged. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  A.  Ai . 

Statement  of  case:  R.  M came  to  this  country  in  1908  from 

Russia.  He  ^rst  worked  for  a  metal  company  for  two  years ;  then 
entered  Plant  C,  where  he  worked  seven  months  before  he  was  ill. 

R.  M did  not  give  up  his  work  when  he  was  first  taken  sick. 

When  he  had  become  quite  ill,  however,  he  was  sent  to  St.  A 's 

Hospital,  where  he  remained  12  days.  Symptoms:  Pains  in  his 
stomach;  loss  of  appetite.  Present  condition:  Recovered.  State- 
ment  of  patient:  "My  hours  were  from  7  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m., 
with  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  Salary,  $2.00  a  day.  I  left  Plant  C 
after  my  sickness  on  account  of  the  danger  of  further  lead  poison- 
ing." Statement  of  doctor:  "R.  M — • — had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  30 :  Lead  poisoning,  acute. 

Name:  E.  N . 

Nationality:  Italian. 

Age:  Twenty-nine. 

Date  of  illness:  March,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  C. 

Character  of  work:  Painting  lead  plates. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  I.  J . 

Statement  of  case:  E.  N came  to  America  May  19,  1907, 

from  Italy.  First  worked  as  a  laborer  for  contractors.  December 
31,  1911,  went  to  work  at  Plant  C  in  the  red  litharge  room. 
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Illness:  After  working  3  months  he  developed  lead  poisoning  and 
was  sick  32  days;  the  first  two  weeks  at  his  home.     After  the 

second  week  he  went  to  St.  A 's  Hospital.    Symptoms:  Colic; 

loss  of  appetite;  extreme  nausea.  Present  condition:  Well. 
Smokes  moderately ;  he  does  not  take  alcoholic  drinks.  Statement 
of  patient:  He  returned  to  work  at  Plant  C  when  well  and  asked 
for  different  work.  It  was  refused,  so  he  "  quit  the  job  "  and  went 
back  to  work  with  contractors  as  a  laborer.  Salary  while  employed 
by  the  factory,  $12.00  a  week,  or  20  cents  an  hour.  He  paid  10 
cents  a  week  to  belong  to  a  benefit  society.  They  paid  him  $1.00 
a  day  for  the  32  days  he  was  sick.  Statement  of  physician: 
"  This  man  had  acute  lead  poisoning." 

Case  No.  31 :   Lead  poisoning,  chronic 

Name:  T.  J . 

Nationality :   German-American. 

Age:   Thirty-seven. 

Married  or  single:  Single. 

Date  of  illness:   June  15,  1912. 

Establishment:  Plant  X. 

Character  of  work:   Setting  type  by  hand. 

Medical  attention:  Dr.  B.  T . 

Statement  of  case:  T.  J — ' —  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  vicinity.  Has  been  a  printer 2 3 years.  Illness:  Taken  sick 
with  chronic  lead,  poisoning.  Symptoms:  Paralysis  of  entire  left 
side  above  waist,  including  arm  and  face.  Present  condition: 
Sensory  paralysis  still  existing  in  lower  arm  and  hand.  Face  and 
upper  arm  have  regained  feeling  almost  entirely.  Is  highly  intel- 
ligent man  and  keenly  alert  to  his  condition.  Statement  of 
patient:  This  man  says  he  is  a  heavy  smoker,  using  a  pipe  outside 
of  working  hours.  He  takes  alcoholic  drinks,  but  not  to  an  exces- 
sive degree.  His  case  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  B.  T— -. 
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6. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLES    OF    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 
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Tables  Compiled  by  Jacob  Feldbaum  Showing  the  Accidents 
AND  Dangers  of  the  Chemical  Industbies  in  New  York 
State  in  Comparison  with  Those  of  Various  European 
Countries 
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TABLE  3  —  NATURE  OF  THE  INJURIES  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE  AND  IN  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY:  PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS 
KILLED  OR  INJURED. 


STATE  OR  COUNTY. 
AND  YEAR. 

Wounds,  Con- 
tusions AND 
Fractuhbs. 

Burns,  Scalds 
Acids,  Burns, 

ETC. 

SurrocATioN. 

MlSCKI/- 
LANKOUS 

Accidents. 

« 

New  York  State,  19101.... 
England,  19112 

76.34 
61. -^ 
86. 87 

13 

6.7 

11.92 

12 

2.6 
•80 

40.27 

Oermanv.  1907  ' 

IS 

1  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Labor  Bull.  (Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspeetor).  1910,  pp.  169 

2  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1907,  pp.  310  to  312. 
s  Gewerbeunfallstatistik  fur  das  Jahr  1907,  pp.  2  to  191. 

From  table  No.  3  it  is  evident  that  the  largest  number  of 
accidents  due  to  burns  occur  in  New  York  State  and  the  least 
in  England.  This  fact  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rigid  laws  in 
England  requiring  the  covering  and  fencing  of  vats  and  pans 
containing  acids  or  hot  or  corrosive  liquids. 

TABLE  NO.  4  — CAUSES  OF  THE   ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 
AND  IN  ALL  THJ:  INDUSTRIES:     GERMAN  EXPERIENCE,  1907  and  1897. » 


ACCIDENTS  CAUSED  BY  ENGINES, 
ELECTRIC  CURRENTS.  EXPLOSIVES, 
ETC. 


Mot  ors,  engines,  ete 

Transmission  apparatus,  eto 

Woridng  maohm^ry,  eto 

Elevator  hoists 

Steam  boilers,  ete 

Electric  currents 

Explosives 

Inflammable,  hot  or  oorrosve  substances 

Collapse,  fall,  etc.,  of  objects 

iWls  from  stairs,  laddfln,  etc 

Loading  and  unloading 

Teaming,  draying,  etc 

Operation  of  railways 

Shipping  and  water  transportation 

Animals,  bite,  kick,  push,  eto 

Tools,  hand  apparatus,  eto 

Miscellaneous 


Industry  and  Ykab. 


chemical. 


1907 
Per  Cent. 


0.93 
1.62 

17.22 
3.29 
0.26 
0.16 
2.11 

14.47 
7.80 

11.63 

16.90 
6.94 


36 
20 
93 
19 


9.02 


1897 
Per  Cent. 


1.19 
2.98 
16.10 
2.28 
0.30 


4.67 

16  69 

7.06 

11.62 

14  60 

7.26 

6.36 

0  60 

0.89 

2  68 

8.14 


ALL  INDUSTRUM. 


1907 
Per  Cent. 


0.64 

1.20 

17.60 

6.03 

0.18 

CSS 

064 

3.68 

16.08 

11.30 

14.02 

6. 63 

9.71 

1.06 

1.64 

4.10 

7.61 


1897 
Percent. 


O.M 

1.66 

17.40 

O.S 

.40 

0.06 

8.36 

1H.04 

11.83 

13.76 

6.37 

7.84 

1.87 

0.01 

8.67 

7.00 


1  Gewerbeunfallstatistik  fur  d  .s  Jahr  1907,  pp.  2  to  191. 

Figures  setting  forth  the  causes  of  accidents  in  the  chemical 
trades  and  in  all  the  industries  in  New  York  State  were  not 
available.  But  since  the  machinery  employed  in  the  chemical 
factories  in  Germany  are  similar  to  our  own,  we  can  assume  that 
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agents  causing  injury  are  the  same.     In  the  above  table  (Table 
No.  4),  two  things  are  worthy  of  notice: 

(1)  The  accident  rate  in  the  chemical  trades  caused  bv  the 
inflammable  hot  or  corrosive  substances  is  more  than  four  times 
the  accident  rate  due  to  the  same  substances  in  all  the  industries. 

(2)  The  number  of  accidents  due  to  explosives  in  the  chem- 
ical trades  is  four  times  the  number  in  all  the  industries. 

The  largest  causes  of  accidents  are  due  to  unguarded  machinery, 
open  vats  and  pans,  unguarded  stairs,  et<;.,  and  careless  loading 
and  unloading.  (See  Table  4.)  These  can  be  prevented  to  a  great 
extent  by  providing  and  enforcings  laws  for  the  guarding  of 
machinery,  fencing,  etc.,  of  vats  and  pans,  etc.  (See  English  laws 
on  chemical  trades,  this  report,  pp.  .) 

table  6 —causes  of  the  accidents  in  the  chemical  industries  and  in 
all  the  industries:    german  experience.  1897  and  1907. 


CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


General  hasards  of  trades 

Faults  of  workmen 

Faults  of  employer 

Faults  of  both  workmen  and  employer < 

Faults  of  fellow-workmen 

Chance,  eto # 


Industry  and  Year. 


CHBMICAL  INDDSTBT. 


1907 
Per  Cent. 


82.80 

41.85 

12.88 

3.42 

7.24 

1.81 


1897 
Percent. 


ALL  INDUSTRIRS. 


24.53 

43.71 

16.98 

5.97 

8.81 


1907 
Per  Cent. 


37.66 

41.26 

12.06 

0.91 

6.94 

2.18 


1897 
Per  Cent 


42.06 
29.89 
1.68 
4.66 
4.28 
1.81 


It  is  evident  from  Table  No.  6  that  the  largest  number  of  ac- 
cidents in  the  chemical  trades,  as  well  as  in  all  the  industries,  can 
be  ascribed  nMiinly  to  the  general  hazards  of  trade  and  to  care- 
lessness, etc.,  of  the  workers. 
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SUMMARY 

The  workers  in  the  chemical  trades  are  subject  to  dangers 
peculiar  to  these  industries.  Chief  among  these  are  poisonous 
substances  handled  bj  the  workers  throughout  the  workday ;  open 
and  unfenced  vats  and  pans  containing  acids  or  hot  and  corrosive 
liquids ;  abnormal  physical  conditions  such  as  great  heat  or  cold, 
variable  atmospheric  pressure  and  humidity,  etc. ;  dangerous  pro- 
cesses, etc.  Due  to  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the  chemical  trades 
laws  have  been  passed  in  the  various  European  countries  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  chem- 
ical industries. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  no  special  laws  regulating  the 
chemical  trades,  due  to  the  laxity  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  workers,  the  accident  rate  in  New  York  State  is  much 
greater  than  in  England,  Germany  and  France.  The  number 
of  fatalities  and  permanent  injuries  per  1,000  workers  in  the 
chemical  trades  in  New  York  State  exceeds  by  far  the  number 
in  England,  France  and  Germany.  1  These  injuries  entail  a  great 
economic  loss  to  the  workers,  their  widows,  etc.,  and  through  them 
to  the  State. 

An  examination  of  Table  4  will  reveal  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  accidents  in  the  chemical  industries  can  be  elimin- 
ated. Among  these  must  be  mentioned  proper  fencing,  etc.,  of 
vats  and  pans,  the  carrying  away  of  dusts  and  fumes  by  means 
of  exhausts,  etc.,  and  the  proper  regulation  of  those  industries 
which  are  dangerous. 

From  Table  7  it  is  obvious  that  the  accident  rate  in  the  chem- 
ical industries  as  well  as  in  all  the  industries  is  increasing. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  this  question  of  accident  rate  is  not  one 
that  will  be  settled  with  the  institution  of  more  modem  machin- 
ery but  is  one  that  demands  immediate  attention. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  effect  of  long  hours  on  the 
accident  rate  (Table  8). 


(1)  Sea  Table  1. 
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APPENDIX  III 


THE  FIRE  HAZARD. 

The  study  of  "  fire  prevention  "  in  factory  buildings  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  a  proper  solution  of  the  factory  prob- 
lems presented  to  your  commission. 

The  annual  fire  loss  in  this  country  has  reached  tremendous 
proportions  and  we  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  situation 
has  not  been  heretofore  attacked  in  the  proper  way. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  rely  on  fire  departments,  no  matter  how 
efficient  they  may  be;  nor  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  be 
found  in  fire  insurance  even  when  most  rigorously  supervised  and 
effectively  regulated. 

In  our  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  small  conmiunities,  we  build 
fire-proof  buildings  to  cope  with  the  fire  problem,  we  likewise  limit 
the  area,  to  the  outlying  districts,  in  which  frame  buildings  may 
be  built;  yet  year  after  year  statistics  show  that  the  per  centa  loss 
from  fires  grows  steadily  larger  and  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  situation  that  confronts  us. 

The  European  nations  experience  no  such  losses  as  we  do  and  a 
study  of  how  they  attack  the  problem  may  help  us  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  "  fire  prevention." 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  conducted  an  inquiry  into 
the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  European  countries,  from 
which  the  following  statistics  are  taken : 

Results  of  the  Inquiry. 
The  Fire  Waste  in  the  United  States: 

The  2,976  cities  and  villages  from  which  reports  were  received, 
with  a  population  aggregating  34,102,453,  reported  a  fire  loss  of 
$86,476,029  a  per  capita  loss  of  $2.54;  the  postmasters  in  rural 
districts  reported  a  total  loss  of  $3,519,769,  a  per  capita  loss  of 
$2.49,  making  a  total  loss  of  $89,995,798,  a  per  capita  loss  for 
cities,  villages  and  rural  districts  from  which  returns  were  re- 
ceived of  $2.51,  an  index  sum  that  would  give  an  aggregate  loss 
for  the  United  States  in  1907  of  $215,084,709.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  is  realized  when  it  is  known  that  the  average  per 
capita  loss  in  the  cities  of  the  six  leading  nations  of  Europe 
amounts  to  33  cents. 
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The  total  lose  on  buildings  in  the  United  States  was 
$109,156,894  and  on  contents  $105,927,815.  There  were  firee  in 
36,140  brick,  iron  and  stone  buildings,  with  a  loss  of  $31,092,687 
on  the  buildings  and  $37,332,580  on  the  contents  and  in  129,117 
frame  buildings,  with  a  loss  of  $78,064,207  on  the  buildings  and 
$68,595,235  on  the  contents.  In  cities  and  villagee  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000  or  more,  there  were  6,324  fires  that  extended  beyond 
the  building  of  origin,  with  a  total  exposure  loss  of  $13,913,694. 
The  loss  on  fires  that  were  confined  to  the  building  of  origin  in 
the  cities  and  villages  amounted  to  $93,179,589. 

In  addition  to  the  great  loss  of  property,  1,449  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  fires  during  the  year  and  5,654  were  injured. 

In  discussing  this  waste,  Mr.  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  editor  of 
the  Engineering  News,  New  York,  in  an  address  before  the 
national  engineering  societies  on  "  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources," March  24,  1909,  said : 

"  The  buildings  consumed,  if  placed  on  lots  of  65  feet  frontage, 
would  line  both  sides  of  a  street  extended  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  A  person  journeying  along  this  street  of  desolation 
would  pass  in  every  thousand  feet  a  ruin  from  which  an  injured 
person  was  taken.  At  every  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  this  jour- 
ney he  would  encounter  the  charred  remains  of  a  human  being  who 
had  been  burned  to  death." 

The  fire  losses  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. 

FiBE  Losses  in  the  United  States  fob  1907. 

iStatistics  Gathered  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.] 


Total.                     Urban. 

Rural. 

Total  fire  loss 

$216,084,709          $107,093,283 

$107,991,426 

Buildings 

109,166.894             60.173.625 
106.927.815              66.919.658 

58.983.269 
49.008,167 

9  Contents 

Brick,  etc. .'buildings 

$68,425,267            $48,908,744 

$19,616.fi8S 

Buildings 

31.092.687     «?-.    19.816.474 
37 ,  332 .  580     "T'  29 .  092 ,  270 

11,276.213 
8,240,310 

Contents 

Frame  buildings 

$146,659,442            $68,184,539 

$88,474,903 

Buildings 

78.064.207  1           30.367.161 
68.595.235              27.827.388 

47.707.066 
40.767.847 

Contents 

Number  of  fires 

165.257  1                 105.406 

59.851 

Number  of  fires  in  brick,  etc.,  build- 
ings  

36,140 
129.117 

25.297 
80,109 

10.843 
49.008 

Number  of  fires  in  frame  buildings 

Tiom  per  capita 

2.61 

2.64 

2.40 
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The  total  loss  from  fire  in  the  United  States  during  1907, 
$215,084,709,  represents  a  waste  of  nearly  $600,000  for  every 
day  of  the  year,  of  $25,000  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  term 
"  waste  "  is  used  because  the  fire  loss  is  absolutely  irretrievable 
and  constitutes  a  tremendous  drain  upon  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  The  insurance  on  a  burned  building  does  not  bring 
back  the  property  that  was  destroyed ;  it  simply  equalizes  the  loss 
between  all  others  whose  property  is  insured. 

The  fire  waste  for  the  last  thirty-three  years,  according  to  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  reached  the  tremendous 
total  of  $4,484,326,831.  Fearful  as  it  is  to  contemplate  this  great 
destruction  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  country,  the  situation 
becomes  more  appalling  when  it  is  realized  that  this  waste  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  with  each  succeeding  year.  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  gives  the  following  esti- 
mates of  the  fire  waste  for  the  last  thirty-three  years: 

TABLE  2. 
Annual  Fire  Losses  in  the  U.  S.  roR  33  Years,  1875-1907. 
[Compiled  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.] 


Year. 


Loss. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


f 78. 102. 285 

64.630.600 

68.265,800 

64.315.900 

77.703.700 

74.643.400 

81.280.900 

84.505.024 

100.149.228 

110.008.611 

102.818.796 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Loss. 


Year. 


$104,924,750 
120,283,055 
110.885.665 
123.046,833 
108.993.792 
143.764,967 
151.516.098 
167.544.370 
140.006.484 
142,1 10. 23q 
118. 737.420 


Loss. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


$116,354,576 
130.593.905 
153.597.830 
160,929.805 
165.817.810 
161 .07^.040 
145.302.155 
229.198.050 
165.221.650 
518.611.800 
199.383.300 


In  the  last  thirty-three  years,  therefore,  as  shown  by  Table  2, 
the  total  value  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  amounted  to 
$4,484,000,000,  and  the  figures  obtained  in  this  inquiry  show 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  fully  as  much  money  was 
spent  in  fire  protection,  making  a  total  of  almost  $9,000,000,000 
in  thirty-three  years. 

Analysis  of  the  Fire  Losses  in  the  United  States. 
Losses  on  Frarn^  and  Brick  Buildings  in  City  and  Country: 

In  an  analysis  of  the  fire  loss  the  fact  stands  out  prominently 
that  much  of  it  is  due  to  fires  that  extend  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
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buildings  in  which  they  started.  It  is  impossible  from  the  figures 
obtained  during  the  inquiry  to  give  any  definite  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  losses  due  to  exposure,  but  some  years  ago 
prominent  underv\  riters  estimated  at  least  27  per  cent  of  the  fire 
loss  comes  from  fires  that  extend  beyond  the  buildings  in  which 
they  originate.  These  losses  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inflam- 
mable construction  of  buildings,  for  in  Europe,  where  fire-proof 
construction  prevails,  there  is  no  such  loss  from  this  source,  fires 
being  more  readily  confined  to  the  buildings  in  which  they  are 
started.  It  is  even  more  notable  that  only  $68,000,000  on  the  loss 
in  the  United  States  was  on  buildings  of  brick,  concrete,  stone, 
and  other  slow-burning  construction  material,  while  double  that 
amount,  or  about  $148,000,000,  was  on  frame  buildings. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  1,  that  the  loss  is  rather  evenly 
divided  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  population,  the  total  loss 
in  the  cities  and  villages  amounting  to  $107,093,283  and  in  the 
rural  districts  to  $107,991,426.  The  total  urban  population  is 
estimated  at  42,160,710  and  the  rural  at  43,162,051.  The  big 
losses  in  the  cities  and  villages  are  not  surprising,  for  in  these  are 
located  many  large  buildings  filled  with  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property.  These  buildings  are  subject  to  an  additional  risk 
because  they  adjoin  or  are  near  one  another.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  buildings  are  widely  separated  and  contain  property  that 
does  not  compare  in  value  with  that  in  the  cities,  yet  the  losses  are 
as  great  in  these  districts.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  this  condition  is  that  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the  fire 
departments  of  the  cities  prevents  a  much  greater  loss  than  really 
occurs  and  that  the  absence  of  a  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  the 
rural  districts  permits  the  loss  in  fires  to  be  total. 

This  fact  is  plainly  shown  in  the  total  building  loss  of  the 
country,  the  fire  departments  keeping  the  loss  in  the  cities  and 
villages  down  to  $50,173,625,  while  fires  in  the  rural  districts 
consumed  buildings  valued  at  $58,983,269. 

The  contents  loss  in  the  cities  and  villages  was  $56,919,658  as 
against  $49,008,157  in  the  rural  districts,  which  again  proves  the 
contention  in  spite  of  the  great  loss  in  the  rural  districts,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  city  buildings  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  in  buildings  in  rural  communities. 
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The  losses  on  brick,  stone  and  steel  buildings  in  the  cities  and 
villages  amounted  to  $19,816,474  and  on  contents  to  $29,092,270; 
in  the  rural  districts  the  losses  on  these  Buildings  were 
$11,276,213  and  on  the  contents  $8,240,310.  The  much  heavier 
losses  in  the  cities  and  villages  on  the  brick,  stone  and  steel  build- 
ings are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  few  buildings  of  this  character  in 
the  rural  districts  in  comparison  to  the  number  in  the  cities. 

The  losses  on  frame  buildings  in  the  cities  and  villages 
amounted  to  $30,357,151  and  on  the  contents  to  $27,827,388;  in 
tlie  farming  communities  the  losses  on  these  buildings  reached  a 
total  of  $47,707,056  and  on  the  contents  $40,767,847.  This  once 
more  tells  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  departments  in  coping  with 
the  flames  in  cities  and  villages  and  the  utter  lack  of  fire  pro- 
tection in  the  rural  districts. 

LfOsses  by  Conflagrations: 

Since  the  year  1866  the  losses  by  conflagrations  in  the  United 
States  have  amoimted  to  $936,551,135  according  to  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  By  "  con- 
flagrations "  is  meant  all  fires  involving  a  loss  of  half  a  million  or 
more  dollars.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  conflagrationa 
of  1907  cost  the  United  States  $18,475,000.  The  loss  by  con- 
flagration in  1908  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  a  large 
sum,  one  conflagration  alone,  that  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  April  12 
and  13,  involving  an  insurance  loss  of  $8,846,  879,  as  reported  by 
the  underwriting  companies  to  the  Massachusetts  Insurance 
Commissioner. 

The  notable  conflagrations  of  the  United  States  have  been  those 
at  Chicago  in  1871;  Boston,  1872;  Baltimore,  1904,  and  San 
Francieco  on  April  18th,  1906.  The  earthquake  and  fire  at  San 
Francisco  resulted  in  a  total  property  loss  of  $350,000,000,  ex- 
ceeding in  amount  that  of  any  previous  similar  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  no  other  country  suffers  such  enormous  conflagra- 
tion losses  has  led  to  a  general  investigation  of  the  causes  by  fire 
underwriters,  fire  marshals,  officials  of  States  and  municipalities 
and  students  of  economic  conditions,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
is  that  the  great  lo?s  is  due  mainly  to  poor  and  defective  con- 
struction  of  buildings   and  equipment      The  investigation   has 
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further  disclosed  the  probability  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  conflagrations  may  be  expected  until  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  methods  of  construction. 

The  danger  of  conflagration  is  present  in  every  city  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  large  loss  of 
life.  The  most  efficient  fire  department  in  the  country  is  power- 
less when  once  a  fire  gets  under  considerable  headway  in  a  locality 
where  bad  construction  prevails. 

The  October,  1908,  quarterly  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  says : 

The  average  American  city  is  full  of  fire  traps.  Buildings  of 
great  areas  without  fire  cut-offs,  with  large  floor  openings,  with 
unprotected  windows,  and  with  very  combustible  contents  are  too 
numerous  to  prove  the  exception  to  any  rule.  These  are  con- 
flagration breeders.  Fire  travels  through  them  rapidly  and  under 
certain  conditions  can  get  beyond  even  the  best  fire  departments, 
and,  sweeping  through  the  unprotected  windows  of  surrounding 
buildings,  will  soon  cause  a  conflagration. 

Lives  Lost: 

During  the  year  1907,  according  to  information  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  fires  caused  the  death  of  1,449 
persons  and  the  injury  of  5,654.  These  figures  are  incomplete 
and  perhaps  do  not  represent  more  than  half  the  persons  who  were 
victims  of  fires.  Many  fire  chiefs  of  large  cities  failed  to  report 
any  deaths  because  such  were  not  properly  included  in  their  annual 
reports.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  with  the  fire  losses  of  the  United 
States  from  five  to  seven  times  as  great  as  those  in  Europe,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  here  is  from  five  to  seven 
times  greater  than  in  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  again,  in  many 
instances,  is  faulty  construction  of  buildings  and  inappreciation 
on  the  part  of  cities  of  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
their  citizens,  or  ignorance  of  what  is  demanded  to  protect  againfvt 
fire. 

The  fire  at  the  Iroquois  Theatre  in  Chicago,  December  30th, 
1903,  in  which  600  persons  lost  their  lives,  was  a  terrible  object 
lesson,  yet  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  these  disasters.  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  1908,  fire  in  an  opera  house  at  Boyertown,  Pa.,  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  200  women  and  children.     I  was  in  this  building 
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further  discloi^ed  the  probability  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  ronthigrations  may  be  expected  until  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  methods  of  construction. 

The  danger  of  conflagration  is  present  in  every  city  and  village 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  large  loss  of 
life.  The  most  efficient  fire  department  in  the  country  is  power- 
less when  once  a  tire  gets  under  considerable  headway  in  a  locality 
where  bad  construction  prevails. 

The  October,  1908,  quarterly  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  says: 

The  average  xVmerican  city  is  full  of  fire  traps.  Buildings  of 
great  areas  without  fire  cut-offs,  with  large  floor  openings,  with 
unprotected  windows,  and  with  very  combustible  contents  are  too 
numerous  to  prove  the  exception  to  any  rule.  These  are  con- 
flagration breeders.  Fire  travels  through  them  rapidly  and  under 
certain  conditions  can  get  beyond  even  the  best  fire  departments, 
and,  sweeping  through  the  unprotected  windows  of  surrounding 
buildings,  will  soon  cause  a  conflagration. 

Lives  Lost: 

During  the  year  1907,  according  to  information  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  fires  caused  the  death  of  1,449 
persons  and  the  injury  of  5,654.  These  figures  are  incomplete 
and  perhaps  do  not  represent  more  than  half  the  persons  who  were 
victims  of  fires.  Many  fire  chiefs  of  large  cities  failed  to  report 
any  deaths  because  such  were  not  properly  included  in  their  annual 
reports.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  with  the  fire  losses  of  the  United 
States  from  five  to  seven  times  as  great  as  those  in  Europe,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  here  is  from  five  to  seven 
times  greater  than  in  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  again,  in  many 
instances,  is  faulty  construction  of  bnildings  and  in  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  cities  of  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
their  citizens,  or  ignorance  of  Avhat  is  demanded  to  protect  against 
fire. 

The  fire  at  the  Troquois  Theatre  in  Chicago,  "December  30th, 
1903,  in  which  600  persons  lost  their  lives,  was  a  terrible  object 
lesson,  yet  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  these  disasters.  On  Janu- 
ary 13,  1908,  fire  in  an  opera  house  at  P>oyertown,  Pa.,  cost  the 
lives  of  nearlv  200  women  and  diildren.     I  was  in  this  building 
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»oiiie  years  ago,  and  would  say  that  it  was  a  typical  construction 
for  opera  houses  and  meeting  places  in  the  smaller  communities. 
Two  months  later,  March  4,  1908,  165  children  were  burned  to 
death  in  a  school  house  at  Collinwood,  Ohio.  I  was  called  upon 
to  examine  a  frame  higli  school  building  of  much  similar  con- 
struction in  a  nearby  community  and  reported  the  same  to  be  a 
fire  trap  of  the  worst  kind.  Nothing  has  so  far  come  of  my  re- 
port. One  of  the  directors  refused  to  send  his  children  to  the 
school.  In  the  Asch  Building  or  Triangle  Shirt-waist  Factory 
fire  in  New  York  city  on  March  25,  1911,  145  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

If  the  buildings  d^troyed  had  been  properly  constructed  and 
equipped  such  loss  of  life  would  have  been  impossible. 

Causes  of  the  Fire  Waste  in  the  United  States. 
Frame  Buildings: 

The  great  fire  waste  in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  predominance  of  frame  buildings.  In  most  European  cities 
frame  buildings  are  positively  prohibited  within  the  limits  of 
municipalities,  and  but  few  are  erected  in  the  rural  districts, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  the  high  price  of  timber.  In  the  United 
States  the  conditions  have  been  exactly  reversed.  Lumber,  at 
least  until  recently,  has  been  the  cheaper  material,  besides  being 
more  easily  worked  than  brick,  stone  or  steel.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  greater  number  of  the  homes  of  the  country  and 
many  factory  buildings,  warehouses,  etc.,  have  been  made  out  of 
lumber. 

Of  the  total  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  more 
than  two-thirds  was  due  to  the  construction  of  frame  buildings. 
The  exact  losses  were  $146,695,442  in  frame  buildings  and 
$68,425,267  in  brick,  stone  and  steel  buildings,  as  shown  bv 
Table  3. 

table  3. 

Fra.  Losses  im  the  U.  S.  in  1907  i.v  Brick    Irox  and  Stone  Buildings,  as  Compared 

WITH  Those  in  Frame  Buildings. 
tStatiatics  Gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.] 


Number  fires  in  frame  buildin/is 

Number  fires  in  brick,  iron  and  stone  l>uildin«a og ' 

15 


129.117 
140 
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Construction  and  Equipment: 

Although  the  prevailing  use  of  lumber  as  a  material  of  con- 
struction is  one  cause  of  the  great  fire  waste  of  the  United  Statee, 
there  is  another  cause  back   of   this:    faulty   construction    and 

equipment. 

The  capital  invested  for  fire  protection  and  the  annual  loss  and 
expense  on  account  of  fire  in  the  United  States  in  1907  is  shown 
in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4. 

Capital  InvestedIfor  Fire  Protection  and  Anncal  Loss  and  Expense  on  Account  of 

FiBK  IN  THE  United  States,  1907. 


Investment  in     ' 
I     Construction,      i       Annual  LoM 
and  Equipment.    |  and  Expense. 


Total  fire  loss. 


Fire  Loss. 


Fire   Protection. 
Insw^ance. 

Amount  of  fire  premiums  paid  above  amount  of  losses 
paid 


Waterworks. 
Total  cost  of  waterworks  chargeable  to  fire  service.  •    ••  • 

Source  of  water  supply $66,482,220 

Distributing  system  (2,016,927  tons  of 

metal) 127.236,668 

Hydrants  (350.152) 29.761.400 

Separate  high- pressure  fire  service. ...       22 .  191 .388 
Total    annual    expense    of    waterworks 

chargeable  to   fire  service •  • 

Depreciation  and  taxes *®  '^^  '^1 

Interest  charge *^?'5??'5?' 

Maintenance o  -^"^  •^*'' 

Fire  Departments. 

Total  cost  of  fire  departments 

Total  annual  expense  of  fire  departments ...  •■■    -■ 

Depreciation  and  taxes *^Af!;  :!« 

Interest  charge ^J'nll'?;? 

Maintenance 4U.U54.0/4 

Private  Fire  Protection. 
Total  cost  of  private  fire  extinguishers,  automatic  sprink- 
lers, etc •  • ;. V  '!•'    '  }\ 

Total  annual  expense  of  private  fire  protectWMi  (e) 


&$245. 67 1.676 


S215.084.709 


al45.604.362 


28.856.236 


107.063,524 


50.000.000 


$402,735,200 


48.940.845 


18.000.000 


$456,486,151 


a  The  amount  paid  by  insurance  companies  on  account  of  fire  lossTwasTSl  14.164,469* 
and  the  amount  received  by  them  in  premiums  was  $259,768,831.  .^_^^  ^^ 

b  This  is  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  water  systems,  domestic  and  fire  8e^^nce  com- 

*"  «  $245,671,676,  cost  of  waterworks  chargeable  to  fire  service,  capitalized  at  4  per  cent.. 

is  equal  to  an  annual  charge  of  $9,826,867.         ....  ^     .  ,  *  „      ,.^i 

d  $107,063,524.  cost  of  fire  departments,  capitalued  at  4  per  cent.,  is  equal  to  an  annual 

eharpe  of  $4,282,540. 

e  Interest  on  investment,  cost  of  watchman,  etc. 
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Fire  Waste  in  European  Cities: 

The  inquiry  covered  not  onlj  the  cost  of  fires  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  general  cost  in  Europe.  In  1905  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  sent 
letters  of  instruction  to  all  the  principal  United  States  Consular 
officers  in  Europe,  requesting  information  concerning  the  fire 
losses  in  European  cities ;  also  a  statement  regarding  the  fire  in^ 
surance  practice  in  those  cities.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics 
gathered  were  not  all  for  the  same  year,  some  cities  reporting  for 
1901,  others  for  1903  and  still  others  for  1904,  and  a  few  failing 
to  make  any  report.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there  is  but  little 
variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  fire  losses  of  the  European 
cities,  and  for  this  reason  the  figures  were  tabulated. 

Cities  of  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Norway,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land  and  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  reported  population  of 
19,913,816  had  a  loss  of  but  $9,582,340  —  a  per  capita  of  48 
cents.  Russia  had  the  highest  loss,  $3,100,823,  in  a  population  of 
2,673,427,  a  per  capita  loss  of  $1.16.  If  the  United  States  had 
Europe's  per  capita  of  48  cents  in  a  total  population  estimated  bv 
the  Census  Bureau  for  1907  as  85,532,761,  the  total  fire  waste  in 
this  country  for  the  year  would  amount  to  $41,055,725,  a  saving 
of  natural  resources  to  the  extent  of  $174,028,984.  With  the 
maximum  per  capita  loss  in  Europe  $1.16  (in  Russia),  the  fire 
waste  in  the  United  States  would  amount  to  $99,218  002  or 
$116,314,759  less  than  it  did. 

Frame  Buildings: 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
amount  of  fire  waste  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  that  there 
are  but  few  frame  buildings  in  Europe  and  practically  none  in 
the  great  cities. 

Consul  Hossfeld,  of  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  in  his  official  report 
to  the  State  Department  on  the  fire  losses  in  the  city  he  repre- 
sents, said: 

The  laws  of  Trieste  and  its  territory  prohibit  the  construction 
of  wooden  buildings.  Only  sheds  and  buildings  of  a  temporary 
nature  can  be  constructed  of  wood,  such  as  are  intended  to  serve 
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ae  a  shelter  for  workmen  or  for  the  storage  of  materials  while 
permanent  buildings  are  being  constructed. 

Consul  Harold  S.  Van  Buren,  of  Nice,  France,  wrote: 

There  may  be  a  few  sheds  of  wood  or  detached  stables  of  a 
temporary  character,  but  not  sufficient  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
statistics. 
Consul  John  C.  Covert,  of  Lyons,  stated : 

An  official  in  the  office  of  the  mayor  informed  me  that  there  are 
no  wooden  buildings  in  the  city  except  a  few  odd  &heds,  construc- 
ted without  permission  and  permitted  to  remain,  as  they  are  in 
open  fields  and  of  no  danger,  being  some  distance  from  other 
buildings. 
Consul-General    Frank    H.    Mason,    wrote    concerning    Berlin, 

Germany: 

The  comparative  immunity  of  Berlin  from  disastrous  fires  re- 
sults not  from  the  efficiency  of  its  fire  department  —  although  it 
does  promptly  and  well  what  work  it  has  to  do  ^- but  from  the 
absence  of  wooden  houses  and  the  solid,  careful  construction  of 
all  kinds  of  stone  and  brick  buildings  under  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
the  building  police. 
Other  consuls  invariably  report: 

"  There  are  no  other  wooden  buildings  in  the  city." 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  special  Consular  Report*, 
Volnme  38,  Bureau  of  Manufacturers,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  in  discussing  fire  insurance  in  foreign  countries : 

Tn  Europe  the  fire  insurance  laws  are  remarkable,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  compel  insurance  in  some  countries,  while  in  all  cities 
they  prevent  great  loss  by  insisting  on  the  erection  of  only  stone 
and  brick  buildings.  The  fire  department  systems  are  ridiculously 
inadequate  as  compared  with  those  of  American  cities,  yet  the 
net  rR«ults  are  better.  French  law  compels  insurance  against  fire, 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  but  for  his  neighbor. 

Tn  Germanv  building  insurance  is  compulsory,  and  in  some 
kingdoms  it  is  a  government  monopoly.  Russia  has  an  elaborate 
svstem  of  central  and  local  government  insurance  and  compels  the 
insurance  of  all  buildings.  In  some  of  the  Cantons  of  Swntzer- 
land,  insurance  against  lows  by  fire  is  compulsory. 
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The  fire  loss  in  the  cities  of  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  is 

phown  in  Table  5. 

table  5. 

FiRB  Losses  in  tub  Cities  of  Europe. 
(Statistics  erathered   by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 


COCNTRT. 


Austria  (a) 

Russia  (aj 

Uaited  Kiofcdom  (a) 

Belitium  (6) 

Germany  (o) 

Norway  (c) 

Switxeriand  (e) 

France  (d) 


Loss 

Population. 

Fire  loss. 

per 
capita. 

193,387 

f  72.. 355 

fO.37 

2.673.427 

3.100,823 

1.16 

4.319.816 

1.795,750 

.42 

312.987 

178,766 

.«7 

7,446,447 

1.832.402 

.25 

222,373 

207,000 

.tt 

715,712 

192.500 

.27 

4.029.116 

2.202,744 

.55 

19,913,265 

9.582.340 

48 

o  Leases  for  1904. 

6  Some  cities  of  country  report  for  1903:  others  for  1904. 

c  Losses  for  1903. 

d  France  reports  for  1904  with  exception  of  city  of  Lyons,  which  is  for  1901. 

Some  time  after  these  statistics  were  prepared  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  obtained  permission  from  the  State 
Department  to  send  their  own  queries  to  the  Consular  officers  in 
Europe,  with  the  result  that  figures  showing  the  fire  losses  in 
pix  ^icMintries  were  obtained,  some  of  them  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  These  figures  showed  the  surprisingly  low  per  capita  loss 
of  33  cents  for  the  six  countries  and  are  given  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6. 

FiRB  Losses  in  Six  European  Cities. 

[Statistics  gathered  by  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.] 


Countrt. 


Austria.  . . . 
Denmark.  . 
France. . . . 
Germany.  . 

Italv 

Switserland 


Years. 


Annual 
average. 


1898-1902  ! 

1901 
1900-1904 

1902 
1901-1904 
1901-1903 


7.601,389 

660,924 

11.699.275 

27.655,600 

4,112.725 

999,364 


Populaton. 
1901. 


26,150.597 
2,588.919 
38.595.500 
56,367.178 
32.449,754 
3,325,023 


T-oes 
per 
capita. 


fO.29 
.26 
.30 
.49 
.12 
.30 


Special  Consular  Reports — 1905: 

The  following  report  from  Southampton  is  from  Consul  Albert 
W.  Swalm: 

Southampton,  the  chief  southern  seaport  of  England,  has  a 
population  of  115,000  and  covers  an  area  of  20  square  miles. 
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It  is  a  well  built  town  generally.  Its  buildings  are  almost  wholly 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  wooden  construction  on  residential  lines 
is  hardly  known.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  construction  of 
the  residences  lends  itself  largely  to  safety  from  fires,  there  being 
only  65  alarms  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1905,  the 
largest  nimiber  by  10  for  the  past  decade.  The  losses  for  the 
year  do  not  exceed  $12,000.  Losses  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  building  in  which  the  fire  originated.  The  insurance  fully 
covers  the  loss  generally. 

Examination  of  the  detailed  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  fire  brigade  herewith  will  give  a  flood  of  information  to  the 
practical  fireman,  both  on  insurance  and  fighting  lines.  It  may 
be  noted  that,  because  of  a  long  time  enforced  individual  re- 
six)nsibility  in  the  matter  of  conflagration,  the  accidency  of  fire 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  lowest  limit  of  average.  Thus 
should  a  man  permit  the  chimney  of  his  house  to  become  foul 
with  soot  and  "fired"  he  would  be  fined  five  shillings  ($1.20). 
The  storing  of  any  waste  is  regulated  and  the  by-laws  are  made 
to  be  enforced  against  all  and  without  fear  or  favor.  Careful- 
ness has  grown  into  a  steady  habit.  Attention  is  directed  to 
Page  4  of  the  Superintendent's  report,  showing  the  charges  made 
for  attendance  at  fires  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  and  outfit. 
These  charges  are  paid  by  the  persons  whose  property  may  be 
the   cause   of  the  call.     This  custom   is   common   in   the  south 

of  England. 

Conditions  in  Other  Cities. 

Fire  Resisting  Construction  in  European  Countries: 

Bradford:  Consul  Erastus  S.  Day  submits  the  following 
statistics  for  the  City  of  Bradford : 

There  were  no  serious  conflagrations  in  this  district  owing, 
in  a  large  degree,  to  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
buildings.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  composed  of  stone, 
lined  with  brick  and  the  more  modern  large  structures  are  made 

fireproof. 

The  population  of  Bradford  is  284,122 ;  area  36  square  miles. 
!N'umber  of  alarms  in  1904:  Fire  alarms  65,  sprinkler  systems  12, 
private  telephones  3,  "N'ational  Telephone  Exchange  2,  total  85. 
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The  number  of  fires  from  various  causes  was  in  stone  and  brick 
buildings  85,  brick  buildings  7,  wooden  buildings  5,  corrugated 
iron  buildings  1,  other  than  building  fires  10,  total  108. 

The  number  of  fires  confined  in  the  place  of  origin  was  107; 
extending  to  adjoining  buildings  1,  confined  on  the  floor  on  which 
they  originated  99.  The  total  loss  (insured  and  uninsured)  was 
$84,395.  Losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in  which  the  fires 
originated  (direct  losses)  $84,152.  Losses  on  buildings  and  con- 
tents in  which  the  fire  did  not  originate  (exposure  losses)  $243. 

Bristol:  Consul  Lorin  H.  Lathrop  submits  the  following  for 
the  City  of  Bristol : 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Bristol  is  358,000;  area  17,004 
acres;  number  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  60,000.  There  are 
no  permanent  wooden  buildings  but  there  are  120  wood  and  iron 
structures,  the  majority  of  which  are  to  be  pulled  down,  by 
agreement,  3  years  hence. 

The  number  of  fire  alarm  calls  in  the  year  1904  was  488,  an  in- 
crease  over  the  preceding  year  of  37.  Of  these  19  were  false 
alarms.  The  number  of  fires  in  brick  and  stone  buildings  was 
469.  There  were  no  fires  in  wooden  buildings,  nor  were  there 
any  other  than  building  fires.  The  number  of  fires  confined  to 
buildings  and  places  of  origin  was  469.  None  extended  to  or 
be^xynd  adjoining  buildings.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
alarms  were  in  part  for  chimneys  only  and  these  burned  nothing 
but  the  accumulated  soot.  It  may  be  said  that  the  actual  fires  in 
1904  numbered  only  155,  and  that  none  of  these  was  of  a  serious 
nature.  Official  reports  do  not  state  what  number  of  fires  were 
confined  to  the  floor  on  which  they  originated,  but  nearly  all  were 
a«  a  matter  of  fact. 

Derby:  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  INTottingham,  writes  of  Derby: 
The  population  is  114,848,  area  81^  square  miles;  number  of 
brick  and  stone  buildings  about  29,000;  wooden  buildings  very 
few  (none  used  for  dwellings  or  business).  Number  of  fire 
alarms,  1904,  was  90,  one  being  false.  All  fires  were  in  brick 
or  stone  buildings ;  50  were  only  chimney  blazes. 

Leeds:  Consul  L.  H.  Dexter  says  that  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  Leeds  is  450,000 ;  area  33  square  miles ;  number  of  brick 
and  stone  building©  100,000;  fire  alarms  in  1904,   302;  fake 
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alarms  7 ;  fires  in  brick  or  stone  buildings  22 ;  confined  to  place 
in  which  they  originated  71.  The  losses  amounted  to  $245,000. 
Of  the  295  fires,  113  were  in  buildings  that  were  insured.  There 
are  a  few  wooden  buildings  in  Leeds  and  they  are  used  as  work- 
shops or  outhouses. 

Leichcster:  Consul  F.  W.  Mahin,  of  Nottingham,  writes  of 
Leichester:  The  population  is  225,000;  area  131^  square  miles, 
number  of  buildings  unknown ;  all  of  brick  and  stone,  except  a  few 
wooden  outbuildings.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  in  IDO-t  was 
167,  of  which  10  were  false;  150  fires  were  in  brick  or  stone 
buildings  and  7  other  than  building  fires.  All  were  confined  to 
place  of  origin,  and  6  to  the  floor  where  originating.  The  total 
loss  to  insurance  companies  was  $13,071,  the  lowest  on  record  in 
the  town.     Uninsured  loss  was  unknown. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne:  Consul  H.  W.  Metcalf  writes:  The 
population  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  246,995 ;  area  131/2  square 
miles.  The  number  of  alarms  during  the  year  of  1904  was  171, 
of  which  25  were  false.  The  number  of  fires  in  brick  and  stone 
buildings  136,  wooden  buildings  2;  other  than  building  fires  8; 
total  146 ;  fires  confined  in  building  in  place  of  origin  144 ;  ex- 
tending to  adjoining  buildings  only  1 ;  beyond  adjoining  build- 
ings 1.  Fires  confined  on  floors  on  which  they  originated  144; 
losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in  which  the  fires  originated 
(direct  losses)  $50,466.  Losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in 
which  the  fire  did  not  originate  (exposure  losses)  $204. 

Nottingham:  Concerning  fire  insurance  in  Nottingham  dis- 
trict, Consul  F.  W.  Mahin  writes :  The  city  of  Nottingham  con- 
tained a  populatioai  of  239,753  according  to  the  census  of  1901. 
Its  present  estimated  population  is  250,000.  The  area  of  the 
city  is  17  square  miles.  The  number  of  brick  and  stone  buildings 
is  not  known  and  there  are  practically  no  wooden  buildings  except 
some  small  antiques.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  during  the  year 
1904  was  181,  of  which  10  were  false.  The  number  of  fires  in 
brick  and  stone  buildings  was  148;  in  wooden  buildings  7,  and 
other  than  building  fires  16.  Only  two  of  these  fires  extended  to 
adjoining  buildings  and  none  to  buildings  beyond  adjoining  build- 
ings. No  record  was  made  of  fires  confined  to  the  floors  on  which 
they    originated.      The   total    loss    on   buildings    contents    was 
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alarms  7;  fires  in  brick  or  stone  buiMings  11  \  confined  to  place 
in  which  they  originated  71.  The  losses  amounted  to  $24.">,000. 
Of  the  295  fires,  113  were  in  buildings  that  were  insured.  There 
are  a  few  wooden  buildings  in  Leeds  and  thev  are  used  as  work- 
shops or  outhouses. 

Leichf'ster:  Con.-^ul  F.  W.  .Maliin,  of  Nottingham,  writes  of 
Leichester:  The  population  is  225,000;  area  13l^  square  miles, 
number  of  buildings  unknown ;  all  of  brick  and  stone,  except  a  few 
wooden  outbuildings.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  in  1004  was 
167,  of  which  10  were  false;  150  fires  were  in  brick  or  stone 
buildings  and  7  other  than  building  fires.  All  were  confined  to 
place  of  origin,  and  6  to  the  floor  where  originating.  The  total 
loss  to  insurance  companies  was  $13,071,  the  lowest  on  record  in 
the  town.     Uninsured  loss  was  unknown. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne:  Consul  H.  W.  Metcalf  writes:  The 
population  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  246,995;  area  131/0  square 
miles.  The  number  of  alarms  during  the  year  of  1904  was  171, 
of  which  25  were  false.  The  number  of  fires  in  brick  and  stone 
buildings  136,  wooden  buildings  2;  other  than  building  fires  8; 
total  146;  fires  confined  in  building  in  place  of  origin  144;  ex- 
tending to  adjoining  buildings  only  1 ;  beyond  adjoining  build- 
ings 1.  Fires  confined  on  floors  on  which  they  originated  144; 
losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in  which  the  fires  originated 
(direct  losses)  $50,466.  Losses  on  buildings  and  contents  in 
which  the  fire  did  not  originate  (exposure  losses)  $204. 

Nottingham:  Concerning  fire  insurance  in  Nottingham  dis- 
trict, Consul  F.  W.  Mahin  writes:  The  city  of  Nottingham  con- 
tained a  population  of  239,753  according  to  the  census  of  1901. 
Its  present  estimated  population  is  250,000.  The  area  of  the 
city  is  17  square  miles.  The  number  of  brick  and  stone  buildings 
is  not  known  and  there  are  practically  no  wooden  buildings  except 
some  small  antiques.  The  number  of  fire  alarms  during  the  year 
1904  was  181,  of  which  10  were  false.  The  number  of  fires  in 
brick  and  stone  buildings  was  148;  in  wooden  buildings  7,  and 
other  than  building  fires  16.  Only  two  of  these  fires  extended  to 
adjoining  buildings  and  none  to  buildings  beyond  adjoining  build- 
ings. No  record  was  made  of  fires  confined  to  the  floors  on  which 
thev    originated.      The    total    loss    on    buildings    contents    wa? 
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$214,246.  This  includes  exposure  losses  in  buildings  adjoining 
those  in  which  the  fire  originated,  separate  records  thereof  not 
being  kept. 

Sheffield:  Consul  C.  M.  Daniels  writes:  The  population  of 
Sheffield  is  409,070,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1901 ;  esti- 
mated population  at  the  end  of  1903,  426,686;  area  37  square 
miles.  There  are  practically  no  wooden  buildings  in  Sheffield. 
The  number  of  alarms  in  1904  was  276,  of  which  21  were  false. 
The  number  of  fires  in  brick  and  stone  buildings  was  254  of  the 
total,  onlj  12  occurred  in  other  than  brick  or  stone  buildings. 
All  fires  were  confined  to  the  place  of  origin.  The  total  loss  (in- 
sured and  uninsured)  was  $25,989.    All  losses  were  direct. 

Individual  Responsibility  for  Fires  in  France: 

Under  all  American  efforts  to  check  the  fire  waste  now  lies  the 
growing  conviction  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made  until  the 
man  who  has  a  fire  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  public  offender.  Individual  legal  responsibility 
for  loss  by  fire  seems  a  drastic  corrective  to  the  ordinary  American 
citizen  who  believes  his  neighbors  can  look  out  for  themselves, 
no  matter  how  unneighborly  his  own  acts  may  be,  but  such  re- 
straint must  undoubtedly  be  the  avenue  through  which  our  absurd 
number  of  fires  may  be  curtailed.  If  every  down-town  building 
occiipant  in  New  York  were  financially  answerable  for  any  loss 
to  his  neighbors  caused  by  fire  in  his  property,  there  would  be  a 
stampede  for  the  protection  of  window  openings,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion hazard  of  the  metropolis  would  quickly  disappear. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the  idea  that  an  individual 
should  be  responsible  to  others  for  his  acts.  In  other  circum- 
stances such  phrases  come  from  American  lips  with  sufficient 
glibness.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  principal  to  fire  that  it 
seems  revolutionary. 

It  does  not  rest  with  Americans,  however,  to  make  primary 
application  of  this  principal  in  the  matter  indicated,  for  the 
French  have  long  so  applied  it  with  admirable  results.  There  are 
no  special  laws  in  France  relating  to  fire  inquests,  yet  an  inquiry 
by  the  police  is  made  into  every  fire  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
the  country  districts  by  the  gendarmerie. 
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The  responsibility  of  a  man  for  fire  damage  to  his  neighbora 
lies  not  in  any  special  enactment,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  two 
short  sections  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  code  of  laws  prevails 
especially  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  modem  law  in  most  Latin  countries. 

The  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Article  1382:  Every  person  is  responsible  and  liable  for  any 
acts  of  his  by  which  any  other  person  has  or  may  have  sustained 
any  loss,  damage  or  injury. 

Article  1383:  Every  person  is  responsible  for  los?,  damage  or 
injury  caused  by  his  own  act,  carelessness  or  negligence. 

The  responsibility,  as  it  relates  to  fire,  is  called  in  France  the 
"  Recours  des  voisins  "  or  neighbors'  risk.  It  is  universal  and 
applies  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike.  Applied  to  fire,  these 
articles  mean  that  if  a  fire  starts  in  any  premises  through  gross 
carelessness  or  culpable  fault,  all  damage  done  to  neighboring 
property  by  that  fire  must  be  made  good.  There  is  no  limit  to  this 
liability,  which  may  extend  to  an  entire  block  in  case  of  conflagra- 
tion. The  only  point  in  the  application  of  the  law  by  which  such 
offender  may  escape  is  that  a  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  neigh- 
bor making  claim.  The  latter  must  be  able  to  prove,  before  he 
can  recover  damages,  that  the  fire  was  directly  due  to  gross  care- 
lessness, culpable  neglect  or  mischievous  intent. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  French  code  which  apply  specifi- 
cally to  fires.  These  undoubtedly  originated  with  the  landlord. 
These  acts  are  as  follows : 

Article  1733:  The  tenant  is  responsible  for  a  fire  on  his  prem- 
ises unless  he  can  prove  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  something 
beyond  his  control,  by  some  fault  in  building  or  that  the  fire  was 
communicated  by  a  neighboring  building. 

Article  1734:  If  there  are  a  number  of  tenants  all  are  alike 
responsible  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  fire  caught  in  the  apartr 
ment  occupied  by  one  of  them,  in  which  case,  he  alone  is  respon- 
sible or  unless  some  of  them  prove  that  the  fire  did  not  begin  in 
their  apartment  in  which  case,  they  are  not  responsible. 
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The  responsibility  here  indicated  is  called  the  "  risque  locatif." 
The  tenant  having  a  fire  is  responsible  to  the  landlord  for  loss  of 
rent,  not  only  his  ow  n  rent,  but  that  of  other  tenants. 

The  presumption  always  is  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  act 
or  neglect  of  the  tenant  and  the  onus  of  proof  rests  upon  him  to 
show  that  it  originated  from  some  structural  defect  or  from  some 
cause  beyond  his  control,  before  the  landlord  can  be  held  respon- 
sible. A  tenant,  therefore,  must  suffer  not  only  the  loss  occasioned 
by  some  defect  in  the  building  or  from  some  other  cause  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  in  which  event  the  entire  loss,  both  on  building 
and  contents,  and  for  damage  done  to  neighbors'  property  falls 
upon  the  owner  of  the  buil-dings  in  which  the  fire  originated. 

While  it  is  impossible  that  such  laws  as  obtain  in  France  will 
receive  American  enactment  in  the  near  future,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  office  of  Fire  Marshal  in  the 
States  of  the  Union  is  an  indication  of  the  general  desire  to  fix 
personal  responsibility  for  fires.  Such  inquests,  as  are  made  by 
the  Fire  Marshal's  office  must  speedily  demonstrate  that  over  50% 
of  American  fires  are  due  to  gross  negligence  and  the  curbing  of 
the  carelessness  by  statutes  fixing  responsibility  would  seem  to  be 
the  logical  next  step. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Fire  Loss. 

Per  Capita. 

Massachusetts    (29  cities) *2  77 

Connecticut    (10  cities) 2  08 

New  York  (25  cities) ^  ^ ///..[ .,.  1  95 

New  Jersey  (16  cities) *    '  2  42 

Pennsylvania   (25  cities) * '  ^   54 

Virginia   (8  cities) ^  ^^ 

Texas   (9  cities) ^  ^q 

Ohio   (21  cities) 2  43 

Indiana  (12  cities) ^    .g 

Illinois   (17  cities) 2  68 

Wisconsin  (10  cities) 228 

Iowa   (10  cities) 2iO 

California    (10   cities) g  78 
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A  Study  of  Fire  —  Furkion  Cities. 


England: 

In  ten  of  the  largest  cities,  with  one  exception,  reporting  the 
per  capita  loss,  Southampton,  with  a  population  of  127,157  had 
the  minimum  loss  which  was  9  cents,  and  Burkenhead  with  a 
population  of  122,232  had  the  maximum  loss  of  99  cents.  The 
exception  noted  was  Bath,  with  a  population  of  50,000  which 
had  a  per  capita  loss  of  $2.50.  The  average  for  the  country  waa 
44  cents.     The  fire  loss  of  London  was  not  reported. 

Ireland: 

Belfast  with  a  population  of  349,180  and  Dublin  with  a  popu- 
lation of  308,500  had  a  per  capita  loss  of  40  cents  and  44  cents 
respectively. 

France: 

Among  8  of  the  largest  cities  Marseilles  with  a  population  of 
517,498  has  a  loss  of  $3.79;  Coubaix  with  population  120,115 
had  a  loss  of  $1.65  and  Bordeaux  with  population  of  257,471  had 
a  loss  of  $1.12.  The  remaining  cities  varied  from  Calais  of 
80,000  population  and  a  loss  of  10  cents  to  Lyons  of  472,144 
and  a  loss  of  78  cents.  Paris  had  a  population  of  2,763,393  and 
had  a  loss  of  43  cents.  The  per  capita  loss  of  the  country  was 
92  cents. 

Norway: 

Christiana,  population  244,000,  reports  a  per  capita  loss  of 
25  cents. 

Germany : 

The  greatest  per  capita  loss  among  13  of  the  largest  cities  was 
42  cents,  which  occurred  in  Kulsrube  a  city  of  193,953  popula- 
tion. Metz  with  population  72,000  had  a  per  capita  loss  of  one 
cent  and  Berlin  with  population  2,064,153  had  a  per  capita  loss 
of  4  cents. 

Per  capita  loss  for  the  country  was  19  cents. 

General: 

'No  foreign  city  reported  more  than  2.48  fires  per  100  of  popu- 
lation and  the  average  for  the  whole  was  one  fire  for  every  1,011 
of  population.     The  most  striking  feature  of  these  statistics  is 
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the  universal  lack  of  frame  buildings  or  fires  in  buildings  of  this 
»ort.  Berlin  had  the  largest  number  which  was  44  while  1,795 
fires  occurred  in  brick  or  stone  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  the  city  where  the 
number  of  fires  in  brick  buildings  occurred  were  greater  than  the 
number  occurring  in  buildings  was  found  to  be  rare.  Generally 
the  number  of  fires  occurring  in  frame  buildings  is  found  to  be 
greatly  in  excess. 

EUBOPEAX    AND    AMERICAN    FiRE    LoSSES    COMPARED. 

Excessive  American  Fire  Loss: 

The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  total  annual  cost  of  fires 
in  the  United  States  if  buildings  were  as  nearly  fireproof  as  in 
Europe  would  be  $90,000,000  and,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  is  paying  annually  a  preventable  tax  of  more  than 
$366,000,000  or  nearly  enough  to  build  a  Panama  Canal  each 
/ear.     The  figures  are  set  forth  in  Table  7. 

Table  7:     Comparison  of  Loss  and  Outlay  in  the  United 
States  on  Account  of  Fires  in  1907   With  Probable 
Loss  and  Expense  if  Buildings  Were  as  Nearly  Fire 
proof  as  in  Europe. 


Actual  loM. 

Probable  annual  loss 

under  European 

conditions. 

Total. 

Per  capita. 

Total. 

Per  capita. 

LoM  by  fire 

$215,084,709 
145.604.362 

,.. 

$41,000,000 
28.000.000 

6,000,000 
10,000,000 

5.000.000 

Kxoess  premiums  over  iosuraace  paid 

Annual     expense     of     waterworks, 

eharf^able  to  fire  service 

Annua  expense  of  fire  department   . 
Annual  expense  of  private  fire  pro- 
tection   

•   ••••...•. 

Total  loss  by  fire 

»456.486.151 
215.084.709 

$5.34 
2.54 

$90,000,000 
41,000.000 

1.05 
.48 

Annual  expense  of  fire  protection .  . 

$241,401,442 

$2.83 

$49,000,000 

.«7 

Excessive  Per  Capita  Loss  in  Cities: 

Another  comparison,  which  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting 
aa  illustrating  America's  needless  waste  and  Europe's  prudence, 
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is  given  in  Table  8,  showing  the  per  capita  loss  in  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  arranged  in  classes  according  to  the 
population. 

TABLE  8. 
P««  Capita  Fibb  Losses  in  1907  in  Ambbican  and  Eubopban  Citibs,    CixMUnKD   Ac- 

COBDINO   TO    POPUItATION.      .m^».*t  ^ 


[Statietica  for  the  U.  S.  gatherwi  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  for  Europe  by  Bureau  of 

Maaufactures.] 


Population. 


Over  300,000 

100.000  to  300,000 
50,000  to  100,000. 
30,000  to  50.000.  . 
10,000  to  30.000.. 
Under  10,000 


$2.24 
2.14 
2.47 
3.28 
2.37 
3.47 


$0.65 

.37 

1.67 

.73 

.81 


By  comparing  American  and  European  cities  of  the  same  size 
the  per  capita  losses  shown  in  Table  9  are  found. 

TABLE  9. 

FiBE  Losses  in  Ambbica  and  Eubopban  Cities  or  the  Same  She. 

[Statistics  gathered  by  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Manufactures.      Each  of  the  foreigB 

cities  b  compared  with  the  American  city  marked  by  the  same  numeral.] 

Eubopban  Losses  fob  1904. 


Cmr. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Paris,  France 

Frankfort,  Germany. . . 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
Birmingham,  England. 

Sheffield,  England 

Toulon,  France 

Bremen,  Germany .  .  .  . 
Molenbeck,  Belgixim. . . 

Lalken,  Belgium 

Etterbeck,  Belgium  .  .  . 


Population. 


2.714.068 

324.500 

1.500.000 

550.000 

426,686 

101 .602 

203,847 

63.678 

31.121 

23.992 


Fire  loss. 


1.  Chicago.  lU 

2.  Cinciimati,  O. .  .  . 

3.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
f  4.  Baltimore,  Md... 

5.  Cleveland,  O 

6.  Atlanta,  Ga 

7.  St.  Paul,  Minn... 

8.  Evansville,  Ind . 

9.  Oshkosh,  Wis... 
10.  Easton,  Pa 

4^^'Si 


U.  S.  Losses  pob  1907. 

2.049,185  I 

345.230 

1.441.735 

553.669  I 

460,000  I 

104.984 

204.000 

63 ,957 

31,033 

25,238 


$1,266,282 

99.492 

2.128.641 

226.506 
75.989 
55,391 
78,372 

106.150 
22.349 
19.504 


3.937.105 

1,971.217 

2 ,093 ,522 

916.603 

515.194 

226.237 

522,447 

196.702 

80.500 

32.073 


Loss 
capita. 


$0.47 

.81 

1.42 

»  *i 

.18 

^.38 

1  67 

.72 

r  81 


1.43 
6.70 
1.46 
1.66 
1.12 
2.18 
2.56 
3.08 
2.50 
1.27 


Excessive  Cost  of  Fire  Protection  in  the  United  States: 

The  average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  fire  departments  in 
European  cities  and  in  American  cities  is  shown  in  Tahle  10, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  cost  in  European  cities  is  20  cents 
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per  capita,  and  in  corresponding  cities  in  the  United  States  $1.53 
per  capita,  or  seven  and  one-half  times  as  great.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  when  building  construction  in  the  United 
States  shall  have  reached  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  Europe 
our  annual  cost  on  this  item  alone  may  be  reduced  more  than 
$25,000,000  to  $3,000,000  or  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
present  total.  In  like  manner  Table  7,  giving  the  annual  cost  of 
fire  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  similar  cost  in 
Europe,  shows  that  the  total  per  capita  cost  in  this  country  is 
nearly  five  times  that  in  Europe,  indicating  a  possibility  of  re- 
ducing the  grand  total  of  these  costs  from  $456,000,000  to 
$90,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  present  total.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  per  capita  costs  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
which  make  up  these  total  figures,  are  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  fire  losses  and  the  annual  expense  of  fire  protection, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  these  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  is 
nearly  the  same. 

TABLE  10. 

Go>ftPA.RisoN  or  Anhual  Cost  or  Maiktenancb  or  Fihe  DEPARTSiEifTS  in  EuaoPEAN  and 

IN  American  Cities. 


CiTT. 

Population. 

Cost  of  maintenance. 

Cost   per 
capita. 

Kiel  and  suburbs.  Germany 

Cologne  and  suburbs.  Germaay. . . . 
Berlin.  Germanv 

171,000 

458.037 

1.8S8.848 

422,738 

6.580.616 

1.313.300 

2.714.068 

311.043 

723.322 

491.460 

179.002  M.   =       $42,602 
509,609  M.   =       121.286 

2.036.346  M.=       484.412 
465.571  M.   =       110.805 

£254.045         =  1.238.469 
578.503  R.    =       295.036 

2,925.334  F.    =       564,589 
269.164  K.   =         72.135 
281 .544  K.   =         57.123 
431.253  L.    =         83.231 

$0.25 
.20 
.26 

Breslau.  Germany 

.26 

London.  Enclana 

.19 

St.  PetersburK.  Russia 

.22 

Paris.  France 

.21 

Stockholm.  Sweden 

.23 

Budaoest.  Austria 

.06 

Milan.  Italy 

.17 

15.074.432 

13.069.688 

$0.20 

Cities  in  United  States  having  popu- 
lation of  100.000  or  more 

!       16.883.435                                f 25. 764. 386 

i 

fl.53 

Causes  of  the  Difference: 

The  main  causes  for  the  difference  in  fire  losses  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  causing  fire  to  the  community  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

2.  Differences  in  construction,  especially  in  the  smaller 
communities. 
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3.  The  absence  of  frame  buildings  in  European  countries. 

4.  Stricter  regulations  governing  hazards  and  the  storing  of 
hazardous  materials. 

The  public  should  be  brought  to  understand  that  property  de- 
stroyed by  fire  is  gone  forever  and  is  not  replaced  by  insurance 
recovered.  The  responsibility  for  a  fire  should  be  fixed  and 
owners,  tenants  and  employees  each  held  accountable  for  any 
carelessness  that  might  cause  injury  to  property  or  loss  of  life. 

The  difference  in  construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings 
in  Europe  is  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  especially  out- 
side of  the  congested  areas,  where  in  our  country  little  or  no 
attention  has  been  paid  by  the  authorities  to  the  manner  and 
mode  of  construction. 

The  absence  of  frame  buildings  and  combustible  roofs  in  non- 
fireproof  buildings  in  European  buildings  makes  them  superior 
to  ours  as  more  fire  resisting.  Outside  of  our  large  cities  there 
is  little  or  no  restriction  placed  upon  their  construction  and  in  our 
large  communities  not  sufficient  restriction,  the  result  being  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  our  annual  fire  loss  is  in  frame  buildings. 
No  frame  building  over  one  story  in  height  is  a  safe  one  to  be 
used  for  factory  purposes. 

The  manufacture  and  storing  of  hazardous  materials  should  be 
confined  to  specially  constructed  buildings  and  every  precaution 
recommended  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  operatives. 

Fire  Prevention  Laws  in  Europe. 

The  British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  in  1898  recommended 
among  other  things,  the  following  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  factory 
employees. 

The  London  Building  Act  of  1894,  sec.  63,  provides  that  every 
building  over  60  feet  high  shall  have  on  the  stories  where  floors 
are  over  60  feet  above  the  street,  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  —  for  the  persons  employed  therein  as  can  be  reasonably  re- 
quired in  the  circumstance  of  each  case.  No  such  stories  can  be 
occupied  until  the  London  County  Council  certifies  that  this  has 
been  done. 

By  the  Factory  Acts  of  1891,  every  new  factory  in  which  more 
than  40  persons  are  employed  must  be  provided  on  the  stories 
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above  the  ground  floor  with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  as 
can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Every  old  factory  must,  after  notice,  be  similarly  provided,  sub- 
ject to  arbitration  in  case  of  difference.  The  Factory  Act  of 
1895  extends  these  provisions  to  certain  workshops  and  laundries. 

General  Conditions. 

If  a  factory  has  combustible  floors  and  roofs,  the  requirements 
may  be  more  stringent  than  if  it  is  fire  resisting  throughout.  But 
unless  the  plan  is  satisfactory  the  smoke  from  a  very  small  fire 
wall  quickly  spread,  disabling  the  work  people  and  causing  a  panic, 
whether  the  building  is  fire  resisting  or  not.  Some  causes  of  this 
danger  are  the  inflammability  of  the  stock,  the  way  it  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  so  that  insufficient  room  may  be  left  even  for  pas- 
sageways, the  cliance  that  access  to  staircases  may  be  cut  off  by 
fire,  the  insufficient  width  of  staircases,  the  bad  management  of 
steps  and  their  liability  to  become  filled  with  smoke. 

Generally  the  staircases  should  be  of  concrete,  secondary  stair- 
cases of  minor  importance  being  of  oak  or  teak,  the  treads  10", 
the  risers  714"  the  width  3'  6"  to  4'  6".  There  should  be  a  fire 
resisting  enclosure  to  each,  with  self-closing  doors  opening  by 
pressure  in  the  direction  of  each,  but  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
landings.  The  staircase  should  be  well  ventilated  and  adjoin  an 
external  wall.  If  that  is  impractical  it  should  communicate  with 
the  street  by  a  very  short  passage  of  fire  resisting  construction. 
The  roof  of  the  staircase  should  be  fire  resistins:.  If  iron  or  fixed 
sashes  are  to  be  used  same  should  be  made  to  open  so  that  persons 
could  be  rescued  by  means  of  them.  They  allude  to  other  means 
of  fire-escape  which  are  contemplated.  Iron  external  staircases 
kept  clear  of  windows,  through  which  fire  can  pass,  may  be 
constructed. 

The  outside  balcony  is  a  much  better  arrangement  and  if  it 
could  be  generally  adopted  on  eax;h  story  or  only  for  alternate 
stories,  there  would  be  in  more  cases  reasonable  facilities  for 
rescue. 

The  Asch  Building  Fire,  already  referred  to,  where  145  people 
were  killed,  thoroughly  aroused  the  community  to  the  fact  that 
adequate  means  of  egress  were  not  provided  in  factory  buildings 
and  that  proper  safeguards  and  auxiliary  fire  appliances  to  check 
a  fire  and  prevent  its  spread  were  not  installed. 

16 
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In  the  practice  of  my  profession  1  was  called  in  as  one  of  two 
experts  to  investigate  this  fire,  for  the  District  Attorney  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  found  the  following  defects  which  are 
more  or  less  common  to  all  buildings: 

There  were  two  stairways  in  this  building  instead  of  three  as 
required  by  the  Building  Code.  They  were  enclosed  in  fireproof 
partitions  but  were  provided  with  non-fireproof  doors,  opening  in. 
The  stairways  were  narrow  and  only  one  of  them  was  extended  to 
the  roof,  the  only  other  means  for  exit  was  a  fire-escape  which  lead 
into  a  blind  court  and  fire-trap.  The  fire  was  communicated  from 
floor  to  floor  through  the  non-fireproof  windows  and  spread  so 
rapidly  that  whilst  it  started  on  the  8th  floor  the  people  that  were 
killed  were  on  the  O-th  floor.  The  floors  were  belittered  with  rub- 
bish and  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  started  by  a  lighted  cigar- 
ette butt  or  a  match  thrown  into  the  rubbish.  The  building  was 
equipped  with  an  automatic  fire-alarm  system,  but  no  sprinklers. 
There  were  between  250  and  300  employees  on  the  9th  floor. 
Adequate  means  of  exit  were  provided  for  about  59  employees  on 
each  floor. 

Ill  addition,  the  employees  were  so  massed  and  arranged  and  the 
aisles  so  effectually  blocked  by  machinery,  baskets  and  chairs  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  exits.  There  were  no  fire  drills; 
the  majority  of  the  employees  knew  of  but  one  stairway.  One  of 
tlie  doors  was  undoubtedly  locked,  and  this  door  was  probably 
never  opened.  The  stand  pipe  system  was  inefficient  and  the 
lofts  filled  with  inflammable  material  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, through  which  the  fire  swept  with  such  disastrous 
effect  to  the  inmates.  The  structure  itself  was  comparatively  left 
intact,  save  for  the  wood  floors  and  trim  and  the  non-fireproof 
partitions  and  windows  which  were  destroyed. 

Practically  all  the  laws  of  fire  prevention,  as  they  are  rightly 
understood,  were  violated  in  this  building.  The  owner  and  tenants 
were  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact.  This  building  was  only 
one  of  a  great  many  of  the  same  type  according  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  There 
were  no  violations  filed  against  it  by  any  of  the  nu- 
merous city  and  State  departments  having  jurisdiction. 
The     authorities     were     stirred     to     action     with     the     result 
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that  inspections  of  other  buildings  in  the  city  and  elsewhere  re- 
vealed the  same  state  of  affairs. 

After  the  Iroquois  fire  in  Chicago,  a  theatre  house  cleaning 
was  likewise  begun  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  The  differ- 
ence being  that  in  New  York  city,  at  least,  there  existed  a  good 
law  which  only  needed  to  be  rigorously  enforced.  Considerable 
opposition  was  developed.  Many  changes  had  to  be  made  to 
some  of  the  theatres  to  make  them  lawful.  Many  will  have  to 
be  made  to  factories  to  make  them  safe  places  to  work  in.  Fac- 
tories should  be  at  least  as  safe  as  theatres. 

The  general  impression  prevails  that  as  long  as  a  building  is 
classed  as  "fireproof"  all  other  safeguards  may  be  ignored. 
There  is  introduced  in  a  fireproof  factory  building  unless  over 
150  feet  in  height  considerable  inflammable  materials,  sheathing, 
floors,  mouldings  and  trim,  partitions,  etc.  In  addition  there  is 
the  combustible  materials  in  process  of  manufacture,  all  of  which 
can  at  any  time  cause  as  great  a  disaster  as  the  Asch  Building 
fire. 

Existing  Buildings: 

In  the  city  of  New  York  a  great  many  factories  are  located  in 
converted  dwellings  and  old  tenement  houses.  This  class  of 
building  is  usually  built  of  light  inflammable  interior  construc- 
tion with  vertical  openings  and  unenclosed  stairways,  etc.  These 
buildings  came  to  be  used  for  factory  purposes  by  a  system  of 
evolution  as  the  factory  district  was  extended.  At  first  they  are 
used  for  light  manufacturing  without  any  alteration  and  although 
they  are  unlawfully  used  for  this  purpose  and  do  not  complv  with 
the  Building  Laws  as  to  floor  strengths,  wall  thicknesses,  etc.,  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings  has  no  jurisdiction  until  the  building  is 
altered,  unless  the  same  is  structurally  unsafe.  Later  on  when 
the  alterations  are  made  the  building  is  found  to  be  already  a  loft 
building  and  the  alteration  is  approved  because  it  is  then  in  the 
Warehouse  Class.  In  some  such  way  as  this  has  come  about  the 
accumulation  of  the  many  factory  buildings  wholly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used  and  are  dangerous  fire  hazards, 
both  to  the  operatives  and  to  adjoining  property. 

Another  type  of  dangerous  factory  building  in  New  York  city 
is  the  one  built  before  proper  Building  Laws  were  in  existence 
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and  usually  have  the  same  defects  as  the  converted  dwelling  and 
tenement. 

The  height  of  the  above  enumerated  buildings  are  usually  under 
six  or  seven  stories  in  height.  They  are  crowded  way  beyond 
any  limit  as  to  the  safety  of  the  occupants  and  are  inadequately 
provided  with  exit  facilities. 

In  the  smaller  communities  of  the  state,  factory  buildings  have 
been  built  with  the  same  defects  as  enumerated  above,  with  some 
exceptions  of  course.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  building 
regulation. 

The  present  Building  Laws  of  New  York  city  allows  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  under  75  feet  in  height  of  non-fireproof  con- 
struction, including  the  open  non-fireproof  stairway.  If  the  area 
covered  by  the  building  is  2,500  square  feet  or  less  only  one 
stairway  is  required  besides  the  outside  fire  escape. 

Buildings  over  75  feet  in  height  are  required  to  be  made  fire- 
proof, but  if  12  stories  or  under  and  less  than  150  feet  in  height, 
the  trim,  floor  finish,  partitions,  etc.,  can  be  made  of  wood.  The 
stairways  are  to  be  enclosed  in  fireproof  partitions  but  the  win- 
dows  unless   within   30   feet  of   another   building   need   not    be 

fireproof. 

Recommendations. 

Stairway  Enclosures: 

The  interior  stairways  of  existing  buildings  should  be  enclosed 
in  fireproof  partitions  or  fire  resisting  partitions  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  flames  and  smoke  from  one  floor  to  another  and  to  make 
them  safe  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire.  They  should  have  a 
direct  exterior  outlet  to  the  street  at  the  ground  floor.  The  stair- 
way itself  need  not  necessarily  be  incombustible.  T  would  sug- 
gest that  this  requirement  be  made  to  apply  to  buildings  more 
than  four  stories  in  height  and  that  the  fireproof  or  fire  resisting 
enclosure  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  severest  fire  and  water  test  for 
a  period  sufficient  to  allow  the  occupants  to  escape.  The  door- 
ways in  the  enclosure  should  be  made  to  open  outward  without 
obstructing  the  passageway,  or  be  sliding. 

Required  Exits: 

Every  building  more  than  two  stories  in  height  should  be  pro- 
vided with  at  least  two  means  of  exit  or  escape  from  fire,  remote 
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from  each  other,  one  of  which  on  every  floor  above  the  ground 
floor  shall  lead  to  or  open  on  an  interior  stairway  which  in  build- 
ings more  than  four  stories  in  height  shall  be  enclosed  as  hereto- 
fore provided,  or  to  an  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway.  The 
other  shall  lead  to  such  a  stairway;  or  to  a  horizontal  exit;  or  to 
an  exterior  screened  stairway;  or,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
dustrial board,  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  building  would 
not  be  endangered  thereby,  to  fire  escapes  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  No  point  on  any  floor  of  such  factory  shall  be  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  distant  from  the  entrance  to  one  such  means 
of  exit.  Whenever  egress  may  be  had  from  the  roof  to  an  ad- 
joining or  nearby  structure,  even  stairway  serving  as  a  required 
means  of  exit  shall  be  extended  to  the  roof.  All  such  stairways 
shall  extend  to  the  first  story  and  lead  to  the  street,  or  to  an  un- 
obstructed passageway  leading  to  a  street  or  road  or  to  an  open 
area  affording  safe  passage  to  a  street  or  road. 

Considerable  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  above  require- 
ments for  present  buildings  especially  in  existing  buildings  under 
six  stories  in  height;  however,  no  stairway  can  be  considered  as 
a  safe  means  of  exit  unless  it  is  properly  enclosed.  1  would  sug- 
gest that  the  industrial  board  be  given  power  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  nature  of  the  enclosure  in  each  case  in  order  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  will  not  work  too  great  a  hardship. 
Fire-Escapes: 

Fire-escapes.  All  outside  fire-escapes  shall  be  constructed  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  and  shall  be  so  designed,  constructed  and 
erected  as  to  safely  sustain  on  all  platforms,  balconies  and  stair- 
ways a  live  load  of  not  less  than  ninety  pounds  per  square  foot 
with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four.  Wherever  practicable,  a  continu- 
ous run  or  straight  run  stairway  shall  be  used.  On  every  floor 
above  the  first  there  shall  be  balconies  or  landings  embracing  one 
or  more  easily  accessible  and  unobstructed  openings  at  each  floor 
level,  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  stairway  constructed  as  hereinafter  provided  and  well  fastened 
and  secured.  All  openings  leading  to  outside  fire-escapes  shall 
have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  two  feet  and 
an  unobstructed  height  of  at  least  six  feet  and  shall  extend 
to  the  floor  level  or  within  six  inches  thereof,  and  shall  be  not 
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more  than  seven  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  fire-escape  balconv. 
Such  openings  shall  have  metal  frames  and  be  provided  with 
doors  constmcted  of  fireproof  material  with  wired  glass  where 
glass  is  used.  All  windows  opening  npon  the  conrse  of  the  fire- 
escape  shall  be  fireproof  window^s.  The  balconies  shall  have  an 
nnobstrncted  width  of  at  least  fonr  feet  thronghont  their  length 
and  shall  have  a  landing  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  square  at 
the  head  of  every  stairway.  There  shall  be  a  passageway  between 
the  stairway  opening  and  the  side  of  the  building  at  least  eighteen 
inches  wide  throughout  except  where  the  stairways  reach  and 
leave  the  balconies  at  the  ends  or  where  double  run  stairways 
are  used.  The  stairway  opening  of  the  balconies  shall 
be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  provide  clear  headway  and  shall  be 
guarded  on  the  long  side  by  an  iron  railing  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  height.  Each  balcony  shall  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing not  less  than  three  feet  in  height  thoroughly  and  properly 
braced.  The  balconies  shall  be  connected  by  stairways  not  less 
than  twenty-two  inches  wide  placed  at  an  incline  of  not  more 
than  forty-five  degrees,  with  steps  of  not  less  than  eight-inch 
tread  and  not  over  eight-inch  rise  and  provided  with  a  hand-rail 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  height.  The  treads  of  such  stairways 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  sustain  a  live  load  of  four  hundred 
pounds  per  step  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four.  There  shall  be  a 
similar  stairway  from  the  top  floor  balcony  to  the  roof,  except 
where  the  fire-escape  is  erected  on  the  front  of  the  building.  A 
similar  stairway  shall  also  be  provided  from  the  lowest  balcony  to 
a  safe  landing  place  beneath,  which  stairway  shall  remain  down 
permanently  or  be  arranged  to  swing  up  and  down  automatically 
by  counter-balancing  weights.  When  not  erected  on  the  front  of 
the  building,  safe  and  unobstructed  egress  shall  be  provided  from 
the  foot  of  the  fire-escape  by  means  of  an  open  court  or  courts  or 
a  fireproof  passagew^ay  having  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least 
three  feet  throughout  leading  to  the  street,  or  by  means  of  an 
open  area  having  communication  with  the  street ;  such  fireproof 
passageway  shall  be  adequately  lighted  at  all  times  and  the  light« 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  their  reliable  operation  when 
through  accident  or  other  cause  the  regular  factory  lighting  is 
extinguished. 
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The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply  where  at  the  time  this 
act  takes  etfect  there  are  outside  tire-escapes  with  balconies  on 
each  floor  of  the  building  connected  with  stairways  placed  at  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  sixty  degrees,  provided  that  such  existing 
outside  fire-escapes  bave  or  shall  be  provided  with  the  following: 

A  stairway  leading  from  the  top  floor  balcony  to  the  roof,  except 
where  the  tire-escapes  are  erected  on  the  front  of  the  building ;  a 
stairway  not  less  than  twenty-two  inches  wide  from  the  lowest 
balcony  to  a  safe  landing  place  beneath,  which  stairway  remains 
down  permanently  or  is  arranged  to  swing  up  and  down  by 
csounter-balancing  weights;  a  safe  and  unobstructed  exit  to  the 
street  from  the  foot  of  such  fire-escapes  as  provided  in  subdivision 
four  hereof;  steps  connecting  the  sill  of  every  opening  leading 
to  the  tire-escapes  with  the  floor  wherever  such  sill  is  more  than 
three  feet  above  the  floor  level;  and  all  openings  leading  to  the 
fire-escapes  provided  with  windows  having  metal  frames  and  sash 
and  with  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used,  or  with  doors  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subdivision  four;  and  all 
windows  opening  upon  the  course  of  the  fire-escape  provided  with 
fireproof  windows. 

Recommendations  for  Factory  Buildings  Hereafter  Erected: 

No  factory  shall  be  conducted  in  any  building  hereafter  erected 
more  than  one  story  in  height  unless  such  building  shall  conform 
to  the  following  requirements: 

Fireproof  Buildings: 

All  buildings  more  than  four  stories  in  height  shall  be  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  roofs  of  all  buildings  shall  be  covered 
with  incombustible  material  or  shall  be  of  tar  and  slag  or  plastic 
cement  supported  by  or  applied  to  arches  of  fireproof  material, 
and  the  cornices  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
All  exterior  walls  within  twenty-five  feet  of  any  non-fireproof 
building  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick  and  shall  extend 
three  feet  above  the  roof. 

Required  Exits: 

Floor  area  and  requireii  exits.  The  term  flood  area  as  used 
in  this  section  signifies  the  entire  space  between  fire  walls,  or  be- 
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tween  a  fire  wall  and  an  exterior  wall  of  a  building,  or  between 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  building  where  there  is  no  intervening 
fire  wall.  From  every  fioor  area  there  shall  be  not  less  than  two 
means  of  exit  remote  from  each  other,  one  of  which  on  every 
floor  above  the  ground  fioor  shall  be  an  interior  enclosed  fire- 
proof stairway  or  an  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway,  and 
the  other  shall  be  such  a  stairway  or  a  horizontal  exit.  No  point 
in  any  floor  area  shall  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  distant 
from  the  entrance  to  one  such  means  of  exit.  Whenever  any 
floor  area  exceeds  five  thousand  square  feet  there  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  least  one  additional  means  of  exit  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed for  each  five  thousand  square  feet  or  part  thereof  in  ex- 
cess of  five  thousand  square  feet.  In  every  building  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  height  there  shall  be  at  least  one  exterior  en- 
closed fireproof  stairway  which  shall  be  accessible  from  any  point 
in  the  building. 

Stairways: 

All  stairways  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material 
and  shall  have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  forty-four  inches 
throughout  their  length,  except  that  hand  rails  may  project  not 
more  than  three  and  one-half  inches  into  such  width.  There 
shall  be  not  more  than  twelve  feet  six  inches  in  height  between 
successive  landings.  The  treads  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  inches 
wide  exclusive  of  nosing,  and  the  rise  shall  be  not  more  than 
seven  and  three-fourths  inches.  No  stairway  with  '*  winders  " 
shall  be  allowed  except  as  a  connection  from  one  floor  to  another. 
The  treads  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  persons  from  slipping  thereon.  Every  stairway 
shall  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  fireproof  partitions  extending 
continuously  from  the  lowest  story  to  which  such  stairway  ex- 
tends to  three  feet  above  the  roof  and  the  roof  of  the  enclosure 
shall  be  constructed  of  fireproof  material  at  least  four  inches 
thick  with  a  skylight  at  least  three-fourths  the  area  of  the  shaft. 
AH  stairways  serving  as  required  means  of  exit  shall  extend  to 
the  roof  and  shall  lead  continuously  to  the  street  or  to  a  fire- 
proof passageway  independent  of  other  means  of  exit  from  the 
building,  opening  on  a  road  or  street,  or  to  an  open  area  afford- 
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ing  unobstructed  passage  to  a  road  or  street.  All  stairways  that 
extend  to  the  top  story  shall  be  continued  to  the  roof.  Provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  adequate  lighting  of  all  stairways  by  artificial 
light. 

Doors: 

All  doors  shall  open  outwardly.  The  width  of  the  hallways 
and  exit  doors  leading  to  the  street,  at  the  street-level,  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  aggregate  width  of  all  stairways  leading  to  them. 
Every  door  leading  to  or  opening  on  a  stairway  shall  have  an 
unobstructed  width  of  at  least  forty-four  inches. 

Partitions: 

All  partitions  in  the  interior  of  buildings  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion shall  be  of  incombustible  material. 

Vertical  Enclosures: 

Openings  to  be  enclosed.  All  elvator  aud  dumb-waiter 
shafts,  vent  and  light  shafts,  pipe  and  duct  shafts,  hoistways  and 
all  other  vertical  openings  leading  from  one  floor  to  another  shall 
be  enclosed  throughout  their  height  on  all  sides  by  enclosures  of 
fireproof  material.  Every  such  enclosure  shall  have  a  roof  of 
fireproof  material  and  if  the  enclosure  extends  to  the  top  story  it 
shall  be  continued  to  three  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
shall  have  at  the  top  a  skylight  in  a  metal  frame  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  of  the  shaft  or  exterior  window  with  metal 
frame  and  sash.  The  bottom  of  the  enclosure  shall  be  fireproof 
material  unless  the  opening  extends  to  the  cellar  bottom.  All  open- 
ings in  such  enclosures  shall  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors, 
except  that  openings  in  the  enclosures  of  vent  and  light  shafts 
shall  be  provided  either  with  fireproof  doors  or  with  windows 
having  metal  frames  and  sash  and  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used. 

Recommendations  for  all  Factory  Buildings: 

No  factory  shall  be  conducted  in  any  building  unless  such  build- 
ing shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped  and  maintained  in  all  re- 
spects as  to  afford  adequate  protection  against  fire  to  all  persona 
employed  therein. 
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Hand  Rails: 

Stairwavs  should  be  provided  with  proper  and  substantial 
hand  rails. 

Stairways,  Enclosures  at  Bottom: 

Where  the  stairwav  is  enclosed  by  firepro<:»f  partitions  the  bot- 
tom of  the  enclosure  shall  be  of  fireproof  material  at  least  four 
inches  thick  unless  the  fireproof  partitions  extend  to  the  cellar 
bottom.  All  stairways  that  extend  to  the  top  story  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  the  roof. 

Door  and  Window  Obstructions: 

No  door,  window  or  other  opening  on  any  floor  of  a  factory 
building  shall  be  obstructed  by  stationary  metal  bars,  grating  or 
wire  mesh.  Metal  bars,  grating  or  wire  mesh  provided  for  any 
such  door,  window  or  other  opening  shall  be  so  constructed  as 
to  be  readily  movable  or  removable  from  both  sides  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  afford  the  free  and  unobstructed  use  of  such  door, 
window  or  other  opening  as  a  means  of  egress  in  case  of  need 
and  they  shall  be  left  unlocked  during  working  hours.  Every 
door  opening  on  a  stairway  or  other  means  of  exit  shall  so  open  as 
not  to  obstruct  the  passageway.  A  clearly  painted  sign  marked 
"  exit "  in  letters  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  height  shall  be 
placed  over  all  exits  leading  to  stairways,  and  other  means  of 
egress  and  in  addition  a  red  light  shall  be  placed  over  all  such 
exits  for  use  in  time  of  darkness. 

Aisles  and  Passageways  io  he  Kept  Clear: 

There  shall  at  all  tindes  be  maintained  continuous,  safe,  un- 
obstructed passageways  on  each  floor  of  the  building,  with  an 
unobstructed  width  of  at  least  three  feet  throughout  their  length 
leading  directly  to  every  means  of  egress,  including  outside  fire- 
escapes  and  passenger  elevators.  All  means  of  egress  shall  be 
maintained  in  an  unobstructed  condition.  No  door  leading  in  to 
or  out  of  any  factory  or  any  floor  thereof  shall  be  locked,  bolted 
or  fastened  during  working  hours. 

Industrial  Board: 

The  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  establish  requirements  and  standards  for  construction, 
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equipment  and  maintenance  of  factory  buildings  or  of  particular 
classes  of  factory  buildings  and  the  means  and  adequacy  of  exit 
therefrom. 

Limitation  of  Number  of  Occupants: 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  occupy  any  factory  building 
or  portion  ♦Jiereof  above  the  ground  floor  shall  be  limited  to  such 
a  number  as  can  safely  escape  from  such  building  by  the  means 
of  exit  provided  in  the  building. 

New  Buildings: 

Tn  buildings  hereafter  erected  no  more  than  fourteen  persons 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  on  any  one 
floor  for  every  full  twenty-two  inches  in  width  of  stairway  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  for  a  required  means  of  exit  except 
as  to  extension  to  the  roof,  provided  for  such  floor.  No  allowance 
shall  be  made  for  any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  twenty-two 
inches. 

Existing  Buildings: 

In  buildings  heretofore  erected  no  more  than  fourteen 
persons  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  on 
any  one  floor  for  every  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  stairway  pro- 
vided for  such  floor  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a 
required  means  of  exit  except  as  to  extension  to  the  roof,  and  for 
any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  eighteen  inches,  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  number  of  occupants  shall  be  allowed.  Where  the 
industrial  board  shall  find  that  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  any 
such  building  will  not  be  endangered  thereby,  it  may  allow  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  occupants  of  any  floor  in  such  building 
to  a  number  not  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  twenty  persons  for 
every  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  such  stairway  provided  for 
such  floor,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  occu- 
pants for  any  excess  in  width  of  less  than  eighteen  inches. 

Stories  over  Ten  Feet  High: 

Tn  any  building  for  every  additional  sixteen  inches  over  ten 
feet  in  height  between  two  floors,  one  additional  person  may  be 
employed  on  the  upper  of  such  floors  for  every  eighteen  inches  in 
width  of  stairway  leading  therefrom  to  the  lower  of  such  floors 
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in  buildings  heretofore  erected,  and  one  for  everv  twenty-two 
inches  in  width  of  snch  stairway  in  buildings  hereafter  erected, 
provided  that  such  stairways  conform  to  the  requirements  for  re- 
quired means  of  exit  except  as  to  extension  to  the  roof. 

Winders: 

Tn  any  building,  if  any  stairway  has  steps  of  the  type  known 
as  "  winders,"  a  deduction  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  made  in 
counting  the  capacity  of  such  stairway. 

Stairhalls: 

Tn  any  building  where  the  stain^avs  and  stairhalls  are  en- 
closed  in  fireproof  partitions  or  where,  at  the  time  this  act  takes 
effect,  the  stairways  and  stairhalls  are  enclosed  in  partitions  of 
brick,  concrete,  terra-cotta  blocks  or  reinforced  concrete,  con- 
structed in  a  manner  heretofore  approvt^l  by  the  superintendent 
of  buildings  of  the  city  of  New  York,  having  jurisdiction,  if  in 
such  city  or  elsewhere  in  the  state,  in  a  manner  conforming  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  industrial  board,  all 
openings  in  the  partitions  provided  with  fireproof  doors,  so  many 
additional  persons  may  be  employed  on  any  floor  as  can  occupy 
the  enclosed  stairway  or  halls  on  that  floor  allowing  five  square 
feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person. 

Horizontal  Exit: 

Tn  any  building  where  a  horizontal  exit  is  provided  on  any 
floor  such  number  of  persons  may  be  employed  on  such  floor  as 
can  occupy  the  smaller  of  the  two  spaces  on  such  floor  on  either 
side  of  the  fireproof  partitions  or  fire  walls,  or  as  can  occupy  the 
floor  of  an  adjoining  or  near-by  building  which  is  connected  with 
such  floor  by  openings  in  the  w^all  or  walls  between  the  buildings 
or  by  exterior  balconies  or  bridges,  in  addition  to  the  occupants 
of  such  connected  floor  in  such  adjoining  or  near-by  building, 
allowing  ^ve  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person, 
provided  that  the  partitions  or  walls  or  balconies  through  which 
the  horizontal  exit  is  provided  to  such  other  portion  of  the  same 
building  or  to  such  adjoining  or  near-by  building  shall  have  door- 
ways of  sufiicient  width  to  allow  eightef^n  inches  in  width  of  open- 
ing for  each  fifty  persons  or  fraction  thereof  so  permitted  to  be 
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employed  on  such  floor  in  the  case  of  horizontal  exits  heretofore 
constructed  and  twenty-two  inches  in  the  case  of  horizontal  exits 
hereafter  constructed. 

Fire  Division  Partitions: 

In  any  building  heretofore  erected  of  fireproof  construction 
where  any  floor  is  subdivided  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra  cotta 
or  concrete  not  less  than  four  inches  thick  extending  continuously 
from  the  fireproofing  of  the  floor  to  the  underside  of  the  fireproof- 
ing  of  the  floor  above,  with  all  openings  protected  by  fireproof 
doors  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  nor  more  than  sixty-six 
inches  in  width,  and  in  which  all  the  windows  on  such  floor  and  on 
the  two  floors  directly  underneath  are  fireproof  windows,  such 
number  of  persons  may  be  employed  on  such  floor  as  can  occupy 
the  smaller  of  the  two  spaces  on  either  side  of  such  partitions,  al- 
lowing five  square  feet  of  unobstructed  floor  space  per  person,  pro- 
vided there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  said  partitions  at  last  one 
stairway  conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a  required  means  of 
exit;  and  provided  further  that  such  partitions  have  doorways  of 
sufficient  width  to  allow  eighteen  inches  in  width  of  openings  for 
each  fifty  persons  or  fraction  thereof  so  permitted  to  occupy  such 
floor,  and  that  such  doorways  shall  be  kept  unlocked  and  unob- 
structed during  working  hours.  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision 
shall  apply  to  any  fireproof  building  heretofore  erected  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

A  uiomatic  Sprinklers : 

In  any  hnilding  the  number  of  person-  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed on  any  one  floor  under  the  provisions  of  subdivisions  one, 
two  and  three  of  this  section  may  be  increased  fifty  per  centum 
w^here  there  is  constructed,  installed  and  maintained  throughout 
the  building  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  section  eighty-three-b  of  this  chapter  and  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  industrial  board. 

Allowable  Floor  Space: 

Tn  any  build  ins:,  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  em- 
ployed on  any  one  floor  shall  in  no  event  exceed  such  number  as 
can  occupy  such  floor,  allowing  thirty-six  square  feet  of  floor  space 
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per  pe^b<  n  if  tLe  building  ia  not  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
thirtv-two  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  person  if  the  building  is 
of  fireproof  construction. 

Floor  Occupied  by  More  than  one  Tenant: 

Where  one  floor  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant,  the 
industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  how  many  of  the  persons  allowed  to  occupy  such  floor 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  may  occupy  the  space  of 
each  tenant. 

Posting : 

In  every  factory,  two  stories  or  over  in  height,  the  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  cause  to  be  posted  notices  specifying  the  number 
of  persons  that  may  occupy  each  floor  thereof  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Every  such  notice  shall  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  stairhall  and  workroom.  If  any 
one  floor  is  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant,  such  notices  shall 
be  posted  in  the  space  occupied  by  each  tenant,  and  shall  state 
the  number  of  persons  that  may  occupy  such  space.  Every  such 
notice  shall  bear  the  date  when  posted. 

Definitions : 

The  following  terms  when  used  in  this  article  shall  have  the 
following  meaning: 

Fireproof  Construction: 

A  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  fireproof  construction  if 
it  conforms  to  the  following  requirements:  All  walls  constructed 
of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  terra  cotta;  all  floors  and  roofs  of 
brick,  terra  cotta  or  reinforced  concrete  placed  between  steel  or 
reinforced  concrete  beams  and  girders;  all  the  steel  entering  into 
the  structural  parts  encased  in  at  least  two  inches  of  fireproof 
material,  excepting  the  wall  columns,  which  must  be  encased  in 
at  least  eight  inches  of  masonry  on  the  outside  and  four  inches 
on  the  inside;  all  stairwells,  elevator  wells,  public  hallways  and 
corridors  enclosed  by  fireproof  partitions ;  all  doors,-  fireproof ; 
all  stairways,  landings,  hallways  and  other  floor  surfaces  of  in- 
combustible material ;  no  woodwork  or  other  combustible  material 
used  in  any  partition,  furring,  ceiling  or  floor;  and  all  window 
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frames,  doors  and  sash,  trim  and  other  interior  finish  of  incom- 
bustible material ;  all  windows  shall  be  fireproof  windows  except 
that  in  buildings  under  seventy  feet  in  height  fireproof  windows 
are  required  only  when  within  thirty  feet  of  another  building  or 
opening  on  a  court  or  space  less  than  thirty  feet  wide;  except 
that  in  buildings  under  one  hundred  feet  in  height  there  may  be 
wooden  sleepers  and  floor  finish  and  wooden  trim,  and  except 
that  in  buildings  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  here- 
tofore constructed  there  may  be  wooden  sleepers,  floor  finish  and 
trim  and  the  windows  need  not  be  fireproof  windows,  excepting 
when  such  window^s  are  within  thirty  feet  of  another  building. 

Fireproof  Material: 

Fireproof  material  is  material  which  is  incombustible  and 
is  capable  of  resisting  the  effect  of  fire  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  extent  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  occupants  of  the  build- 
ing. The  industrial  board  shall  determine  and  in  its  rules  and 
regulations  shall  specify  what  materials  are  fireproof  materials 
within  the  meaning  hereof. 

Inromhvstihle  Material: 

Incombustible  material  ie  material  which  will  not  burn  or 
support  combustion. 

Fire  Wall: 

A  fire  wall  is  a  wall  constructed  of  brick,  concrete,  terra- 
cotta blocks  or  reinforced  stone  concrete,  and  having  at  each 
floor  level  one  or  more  openings  each  protected  by  fire  doors  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  or  smoke  through  the 
openings.  In  buildings  of  non-fireproof  construction  fire  walls 
shall  be  at  least  twelve  inches  in  thickness  and  shall  extend  con- 
tinuously from  the  cellar  floor  through  the  entire  building  and  at 
least  three  feet  over  the  roof  and  be  coped ;  except  that  walls  here- 
tofore erected  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness,  but  other- 
wise conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  subdivision  shall  be 
considered  fire  walls  within  the  meaning  of  this  subdivision,  '^o 
opening  in  such  wall  shall  exceed  sixty-six  inches  in  width  or  sixty 
square  feet  in  area,  except  that  where  openings  not  exceeding  eight 
feet  in  width  exist  in  fire  walls  heretofore  erected,  such  walls  may 
be  considered  fire  walls  within  the  nwaning  of  this  subdivision, 
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and  in  the  case  of  lire  walls  hereafter  constructed  no  two  openings 
in  the  same  wall  and  at  the  same  floor  level  shall  be  nearer  than 
forty  feet  from  the  center  of  one  opening  to  the  center  of  another. 
Every  opening  in  a  fire  wall  shall  be  protected  by  a  fire  door  clos- 
ing automatically  on  each  side  of  the  wall.  At  every  opening  in 
the  fire  wall  there  shall  be  an  incombustible  floor  finish  extending 
over  the  floor  for  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall  so  as  to  completely 
separate  the  woodwork  of  the  floors  on  each  side  of  the  fire  wall. 
In  fireproof  buildings  the  fire  walls  shall  comply  with  the  fore- 
going requirements  in  all  respects  excepting  that  they  may  be  of 
the  thickness  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  fireproof  partitions :  such  fire  walls  and  fireproof  parti- 
tions shall  be  continuous,  from  the  cellar  floor  to  the  under  side  of 
the  fireproof  roof. 

Fireproof  Pa rtii ioiis : 

Fireproof  partitions  shall  be  built  of  brick,  concrete,  rein- 
forced concrete  or  terra  cotta  blocks.  When  built  of  brick 
or  concrete  they  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  inches  in  thickness  for 
the  uppermost  forty  feet,  and  shall  increase  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness for  each  additional  lower  forty  feet  or  part  thereof;  or,  when 
wholly  supported  by  suitable  steel  framing  at  vertical  intervals 
of  not  over  forty  feet,  they  may  be  eight  inches  in  thickness 
throughout  their  entire  height.  When  wholly  supported  at  ver- 
tical intervals  of  not  over  twenty-five  feet,  and  built  of  terra 
cotta  blocks,  they  shall  be  not  less  than  six  inches  in  thickness  and 
when  so  supported  and  built  of  reinforced  stone  concrete,  they 
shall  be  not  less  than  four  inches  in  thickness.  The  supporting 
steel  framework  shall  be  properly  encased  on  all  sides  by  not  less 
than  two  inches  of  fireproof  material,  securely  fastened  to  the  steel 
work.  All  openings  in  such  partitions  shall  be  provided  with 
fire  doors. 

Fire  Doors: 

Firo  doors  shall  be  metal-covered  doors,  or  doors  of  such  other 
material  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
industrial  board.  They  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  devices 
and  have  incombustible  sills.  The  industrial  board  shall  deter- 
mine, and  in  its  rules  and  regulations  shall  specify,  the  material 
and  mode  and  manner  of  construction  and  erection  of  such  doors. 
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Fireproof  Win  do  ws : 

Fireproof  w^indows  shall  be  w^indows  constructed  of  metal 
frames  and  sash  and  provided  with  wired  glass  and  shall  be  of 
the  automatic,  self-closing  type. 

Fire  Towers: 

Exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairways  shall  be  stairways  com- 
pletely enclosed  from  top  to  bottom  by  walls  of  fireproof  material 
not  less  than  eight  inches  thick  extending  from  the  sidewalk, 
court  or  yard  level  to  the  roof,  and  with  walls  extending  above 
the  roof  so  as  to  form  a  bulkhead.  The  stairway  shall  in  all 
other  respects  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  article  in  re- 
gard to  enclosed  stairways.  There  shall  be  no  opening  in  any 
wall  separating  the  exterior  enclosed  fireproof  stairway  from  the 
building.  Access  shall  be  provided  to  the  stairway  from  every 
floor  of  the  building  by  means  of  an  outside  balcony  or  vestibule 
of  steel,  iron  or  masonry.  Every  such  balcony  or  vestibule  shall 
have  an  unobstructed  width  of  at  least  forty-four  inches  and  shall 
be  provided  with  a  fireproof  floor  and  a  railing  of  incombustible 
material  not  less  than  three  feet  high.  Access  to  such  balconies 
from  the  building  and  to  the  stairway  from  the  balconies,  shall 
be  by  means  of  fire  doors.  The  level  of  the  balcony  floor  shall  be 
not  more  than  seven  inches  below  the  level  of  the  door  sill  of  the 
building.  The  doors  shall  be  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  wide 
and  shall  swing  outward  onto  the  balcony  and  inward  from  the 
balcony  to  the  stairway,  and  shall  be  provided  with  locks  or  latches 
with  visible  fastenings  requiring  no  key  to  open  them  in  leaving 
the  building.  The  landings  in  such  stairway  shall  be  of  such 
width  that  the  doors  in  opening  into  the  stairway  shall  not  reduce 
the  free  passageway  of  the  landings  to  a  width  less  than  the  width 
of  the  stairs.  Every  such  stairway  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper 
lighting  system  which  shall  furnish  adequate  light  and  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  its  reliable  operation  when,  through  acci- 
dent or  other  cause,  the  regular  factory  lighting  is  extinguished. 
The  balconies  giving  access  to  such  stairways  shall  be  open  on  at 
least  one  side  upon  an  open  space  not  less  than  one  hundred  square 
feet  in  area. 
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Horizontal  Exit: 

A  horizontal  exit  shall  be  the  connection  by  means  of  one 
or  more  openings  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  wide,  protected 
by  fire  doors,  through  a  fire  wall  in  any  building,  or  through  a 
wall  or  walls  between  two  buildings,  which  doors  shall  continu- 
ously be  unlocked  and  the  opening  unobstructed  whenever  any 
person  is  employed  on  either  side  of  the  opening.  Exterior  bal- 
conies and  bridges  not  less  than  forty-four  inches  in  width  con- 
necting two  buildings  and  not  having  a  gradient  of  more  than 
one  foot  fall  in  six,  may  also  be  counted  as  horizontal  exits  when 
the  doors  opening  out  upon  said  balconies  or  bridges  are  fireproof 
doors  and  are  level  with  the  floors  of  the  building,  and  when  all 
doors  of  both  buildings  opening  on  such  balconies  or  bridges 
are  continuously  kept  unlocked  and  unobstructed  whenever  any 
person  is  employed  on  either  side  of  the  exit,  and  when  such 
balconies  or  bridges  are  built  of  incombustible  material  and  are 
capable  of  sustaining  a  live  load  of  not  less  than  ninety  pounds 
per  square  foot  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four;  and  when  such 
balconies  or  bridges  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  to  a  height  of  not 
less  than  six  feet  and  on  top  and  bottom  by  fireproof  material, 
unless  all  windows  or  openings  within  thirty  feet  of  such  bal- 
conies in  the  connected  buildings  shall  be  encased  in  metal  frames 
and  sash  and  shall  have  wired  glass  where  glass  is  used.  In  any 
case  there  shall  be  on  each  side  of  the  wall  or  partition  contain- 
ing the  horizontal  exit  and  independent  of  said  horizontal  exit, 
at  least  one  stairway  conforming  to  the  requirements  for  a  re- 
quired means  of  exit. 

Exterior  Stairways: 

Exterior  screened  stairways  used  as  one  of  the  required 
means  of  exit  in  buildings  heretofore  erected  shall  be  built  of  in- 
combustible material.  The  risers  of  the  stairs  shall  be  not  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarters  inches  in  height  and  the  treads  not 
less  than  ten  inches  wide.  On  each  floor  there  shall  be  a  balcony 
connecting  with  the  stairs.  Access  to  the  balconies  shall  be  by 
means  of  fire  doors  that  shall  open  outwardly,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  passageway,  or  slide  freely,  and  shall  extend  to  the  floor  level. 
All  windows  or  other  openings  opening  upon  the  course  of  such 
stairs  shall  be  fireproof.  The  level  of  the  balcony  floor  shall  not  be 
more  than  seven  inches  below  the  level  of  the  door  sill.    The  stairs 
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shall  continue  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  level,  and  there  shall 
be  independent  means  of  exit  from  the  bottom  of  such  stairs  to 
the  street  or  to  an  open  court  or  to  a  fireproof  enclosed  passage- 
way leading  to  the  street  or  to  an  open  area  having  communica- 
tion with  the  street  or  road.  The  balconies  and  stairs  shall  be 
enclosed  in  a  screen  of  incombustible  material. 

Elevators. 
1.  Inclosure  of  Shafts: 

Every  hoistway,  hatchway  or  well-hole  used  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers or  employees,  or  for  freight  elevators,  hoisting  or  other 
purpose,  shall  be  protected  on  all  sides  at  each  floor  including 
the  basement  by  substantial  vertical  inclosures.  All  openings 
in  such  inclosures  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  gates  not 
less  than  six  feet  high  or  with  properly  constructed  sliding  doors. 
In  the  case  of  elevators  used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees, 
such  inclosures  shall  be  flush  with  the  hatchway  and  shall  extend 
from  floor  to  ceiling  on  every  open  side  of  the  car  and  on  every 
other  side  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  such  enclosures  shall 
be  free  from  fixed  obstructions  on  every  open  side  of  the  car. 
In  the  case  of  freight  elevators  the  inclosures  shall  be  flush  with 
the  hoistway  on  every  open  side  of  the  car.  In  place  of  the  in- 
closures herein  required  for  freight  elevators,  every  hatchway 
used  for  freight  elevator  purposes  may  be  provided  with  trap 
doors  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  substantial  floor  surface  when 
closed  and  so  arranged  as  to  open  and  close  by  the  action  of  the 
car  in  its  passage  both  ascending  and  descending ;  provided  that 
in  addition  to  such  trap  doors,  the  hatchway  shall  be  adequately 
protected  on  all  sides  at  all  floors,  including  the  basement,  by  a 
substantial  railing  or  other  vertical  inclosure  at  least  three  feet 
in  height. 

2.  Guarding  of  Elevators  and  Hoistways: 

All  counter-weights  of  every  elevator  shall  be  adequately  pro- 
tected by  proper  inclosures  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  run. 
The  car  of  all  elevators  used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees 
shall  be  substantially  enclosed  on  all  sides,  including  the  top, 
and  such  cars  shall  at  all  times  be  properly  lighted,  artificial  il- 
luminants  to  be  provided  and  used  when  necessary.  The  entire 
top  of  every  freight  elevator  car  or  platform  shall  be  provided 
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with  a  substantial  grating  or  covering  for  the  protection  of  the 
operator  thereof. 

3.  Elevators   and   Hoistways   in    Factory    Buildings    Hereafter 

Erected: 
The  provisions  of  subdivisions  one  and  two  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  factory  buildings  heretofore  erected.  In  all  fac- 
tory buildings  hereafter  erected  every  elevator  and  every  part 
thereof  and  all  machinery  connected  therewith  and  every  hoist- 
way,  hatchway  and  well-hole  shall  be  so  constructed,  guarded, 
equipped,  maintained  and  operated  as  to  be  safe  for  all  persons 
using  the  same. 

4.  Maintenap.ce    of    Elevators    and    Hoistways   in    all    Factory 

Buildings: 
In  every  factory  building  heretofore  erected  or  hereafter  erected 
all  inclosures,  doors  and  gates  of  hoistways,  hatchways  or  well- 
holes,  and  all  elevators  therein  used  for  the  carrying  of  passengers 
or  employees  or  freight  and  the  gates  and  doors  thereof  shall  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  in  a  safe  condition.  All 
openings  leading  to  elevators  shall  be  kept  well  lighted  at  all 
times  during  working  hours,  with  artificial  illumination  when 
necessary.  The  cable  gearing  and  other  apparatus  of  elevators 
used  for  carrying  passengers  or  employees  or  freight  shall  be  kept 
in  a  safe  condition. 

5.  Powers  of  Industrial  Board: 

The  industrial  board  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  regu- 
lating the  construction,  guarding,  equipment,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  elevators  and  all  parts  thereof  and  all  machinery 
connected  therewith  and  hoistways,  hatchways  and  well-holes  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  intention  of  this  section. 

Interloching  Safety  Devices: 

The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prescribe  that  all  passenger  elevators 
must  be  equipped  with  interlocking  safety  devices  so  that  the  car 
will  not  leave  a  landing  until  the  gates  are  closed  and  the  operator 
cannot  open  the  gates  until  the  elevator  comes  to  rest  at  the  land- 
ing. Some  of  these  devices  are  in  successful  operation  in  New 
York  city.    I  would  recommend  that  the  industrial  board  continue 
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the  investigation  with  a  view  toward  the  framing  of  rules  and 
regulations  along  similar  lines. 

Collection  and  Removal  of  Rubbish: 

The  incipient  cause  of  most  of  the  fires  in  factory  buildings  is 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  clippings  and  rubbish  on  the  floors  and 
elsewhere.  This  material  should  be  collected  at  least  twice  each 
day  and  deposited  in  incombustible  receptacles  and  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  factory  building,  at  least  once  each  day.  When 
the  material  is  baled,  however,  it  may  be  safely  stored  in  fireproof 
enclosures,  from  which  it  need  not  be  removed  oftener  than  once 
each  month. 
Smoking : 

Smoking  should  be  prohibited  entirely  in  all  factory  buildings. 
The  inspections  that  were  made  under  my  direction  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  employees  as  a  rule  obey  the  regulations,  but  the 
employer  does  not.  Frequently  he  was  smoking  himself  while  he 
was  vehemently  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  no  smoking.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  regulation  be  made  to  cover  the  em- 
ployer  as  well  as  the  employee.  "  No  Smoking  "  signs  should  be 
conspicuously  placed  wherever  necessary  and  be  printed  in  the 
required  number  of  languages. 

Fire  Dnlls: 

As  to  fire  drills,  I  believe  they  should  be  made  compulsory  and 
be  made  to  include  all  the  employees  in  the  building  at  the  same 
time,  and  should  be  held  at  least  once  a  month.  Mv  experience 
has  been  that  fire  drills  are  held  on  each  floor  separately,  even 
when  an  entire  building  is  used  by  the  same  tenant.  If  fire' drills 
had  been  held  in  the  Triangle  Waist  Company  factory,  it  would 
have  been  discovered  that  the  time  to  reach  an  exit  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  aisles  and  the  blocking  of  the  aisles,  was  entirely 
too  long.  In  addition,  the  employees  would  have  become  familiar 
with  all  the  exits  instead  of  only  the  one  they  were  accustomed 
to  using.  Any  number  of  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  the  Triangle 
Shirt  Waist  Company  stated  they  never  knew  of  but  one  exit. 
Fire  Alarm  Signal  System: 

In  order  to  have  a  fire  drill  there  must  necessarily  be  a  fire 
alarm  signal  system.     This  system  should    be    required    in    all 
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buildings  over  two  stories  in  height.  The  signals  should  be  clearly 
audible;  means  of  sounding  the  alarms  should  be  placed  on  each 
floor  and  as  many  portions  of  a  floor  as  it  is  found  necessary. 
The  alarms  should  indicate  on  what  floor  the  alarm  was  first 
sounded.  The  fire  alarm  signal  system  should  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  but  a  fire  drill  and  in  case  of  fire.  I  made  an  in- 
spection of  a  model  factory,  where  most  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
posed by  the  factory  commission  were  already  installed.  The  fire 
gong,  however,  was  used  continuously  to  locate  the  various  em- 
ployees of  the  factory.  The  result  of  such  procedure  would  be 
to  nullify  the  eifect  of  the  gong  in  case  of  fire.  In  the  smaller 
communities  the  factory  whistle  may  be  used. 

Automatic  Sprinkler  System: 

The  Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  Department  made  the 
statement  after  the  Asch  fire,  that  if  a  sprinkler  system  had  been 
installed  in  the  building,  the  great  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
averted. 

Automatic  sprinkler  protection  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
discovering  and  controlling  a  fire  at  its  point  of  origin.  The 
principle  requires  for  its  basic  elements  the  protection  of  all  areas, 
the  quick  and  positive  action  of  the  heads,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  under  sufficient  pressure.  Sprinkler  systems  are 
quite  as  effective  in  fireproof  as  in  non-fireproof  buildings,  es- 
pecially in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  and  giving  the  occupants 
more  time  to  make  their  safe  exit  from  the  building. 

The  April,  1911,  Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  gives  a  summary  of  the  efliciency  of  the 
sprinkler  systems  in  the  fires  in  the  United  States  since  1897. 

Effect  of  Sprinklers  in  Fires: 


Number  of  firea. 

Per  cent  of  number 
with  data  given. 

1911 

1897-1911 

1911 

1897-1911 

Practically  entirely  extinguished  fire. 
Helfi  fire  m  check 

643 
403 

7.181 
3.514 

59.48 
37.  ll 

63.79 
31.22 

Tntallv  successful 

1.046              10.695 
37  1                 562 

96.59 
3  41 

95.01 

Unsatisfactory 

4.00 

Total                                                   .... 

1.083  ;            11257 
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In  the  majority  of  failures  recorded  the  fault  was  with  the 
water  supply  and  not  the  sprinkler  system  proper. 

In  every  factory  building  over  seven  stories  or  over  90  feet  in 
height,  with  ordinary  wooden  floor  finish  or  trim,  in  which  any 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  above  the  seventh  story,  and  more  than 
200  people  are  employed  for  any  purpose  above  the  seventh  story, 
an   automatic  sprinkler   system   should   be  installed   throughout 
the  same.    The  sprinkler  system  shall  have  at  least  one  automatic 
supply  capable  of  furnishing  water  at  a  pressure  sufficient  to  give 
not  less  than  15  pounds  on  the  highest  line  of  sprinklers.     The 
capacity  of  the  automatic  supply  shall  be  ample  to  furnish  water 
to  at  last  25%  of  the  sprinklers  in  any  one  floor  area  for  at  least 
20  minutes,  at  the  average  rate  of  20  gallons  per  head  per  minute 
in  all  other  respects  the  system  shall  be  constructed  te  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    The  Industrial  Board  should  have  power,  to  order 
an  automatic  sprinkler  system,  in  any  building  where  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  render  the  occupancy  of  such  building  other- 
wise  unsafe. 

Effect  on  Present  Factory/  Building: 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  examinations  made  te 
determine  how  the  occupancy  bill  would  effect  our  present  factory 

Buildings  that  comply  with  regulations ?6  ^zTo 

Buildings  that  comply  (aJl  but  1  story) 49  24  0 

Buildings  that  comply  (all  but  2  stories) 23  11  '2 

Buildings  that  do  not  comply 57  27  8 

Total  number  examined 205         100.0 


The  table  shows  that  72.2  per  cent  of  the  buildings  comply  or 
80  nearly  comply  that  by  some  re-adjustment  they  can  easily  be 
made  to  comply. 

Of  the  57  buildings  that  do  not  comply  56.1  per  cent  could  be 
made  to  comply  by  providing  automatic  sprinklers,  or  they  could 
all  be  made  to  comply  by  constructing  bridges  to  adjoining  build- 
ings, or  by  providing  fireproof  openings  through  party  walls  to 
adjoining  buildings.    This  latter  requirement  would  be  the  least 
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costly,  the  approximate  estimate  of  cost  for  the  57  buildings  being 

$33,000. 

About  three  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  examined  have  fire 
drills,  but  not  any  have  simultaneous  drills  of  all  the  floors. 

Six  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  are  equipped  with  automatic 
fire  alarms,  and  three  per  cent  more  buildings  are  equipped  with 

fire-alarm  signal  systems. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  are  equipped  with  an 

automatic  sprinkler  system. 

All  the  fireproof  buildings,  excepting  two,  were  found  to  have 
incombustible  stairways  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions,  and 
all  that  were  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions  were  provided 
with  fireproof  doors,  with  the  exception  of  eight. 

All  the  fireproof  buildings  were  provided  with  stand  pipes. 

Eleven  buildings  had  fire  walls. 

Fire  pails  were  likewise  provided  in  about  all  the  buildings,  not 
adequately  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  put  to 
other  uses  than  the  prescribed  regulations  require. 

The  buildings  were  spasmodically  equipped  with  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers and  fire-fighting  equipment. 

There  was  a  notable  absence,  in  all  buildings,  of  proper  fire- 
proof receptacles  for  clippings  and  cuttings  and  no  building  was 
completely  equipped  on  all  floors. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  the  no-smoking  signs 
displayed. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  exit  signs  up. 

In  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  buildings  the  aisles  were  blocked 
with  chairs,  machinery,  etc. 

All  the  buildings  twelve  stories  and  under  had  non-fireproof 
partitions  of  various  degrees  and  kinds. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  outside  stairways  as 
one  of  the  means  of  exit.  Many  of  them  do  not  lead  directly  to 
the  street  or  through  fireproof  passageways,  but  are  provided  with 
means  of  exit  to  adjoining  buildings  or  to  yards  of  adjoining 

buildings. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  buildings  were  provided  with  standard 

fire  escapes. 

:N'o  building  was  found  in  which  all  the  windows  were  provided 
with  metal  frames  and  wire  glass  or  fireproof  shutters ;  only  the 
windows  within  30  feet  of  another  building  were  so  equipped. 
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costly,  the  approximate  estimate  of  cost  for  the  57  buildings  being 

$33,000. 

About  three  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  examined  have  fire 
drills,  but  not  any  have  simultaneous  drills  of  all  the  floors. 

Six  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  are  equipped  with  automatic 
fire  alarms,  and  three  per  cent  more  buildings  are  equipped  with 

fire-alarm  signal  systems. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  are  equipped  with  an 

automatic  sprinkler  system. 

All  the  fireproof  buildings,  excepting  two,  were  found  to  have 
incombustible  stairways  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions,  and 
all  that  were  enclosed  with  fireproof  partitions  were  provided 
with  fireproof  doors,  with  the  exception  of  eight. 

All  the  fireproof  buildings  were  provided  with  stand  pipes. 

Eleven  buildings  had  fire  walls. 

Fire  pails  were  likewise  provided  in  about  all  the  buildings,  not 
adequately  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  put  to 
other  uses  than  the  prescribed  regulations  require. 

The  buildings  were  spasmodically  equipped  with  chemical  ex- 
tinguishers and  fire-fighting  equipment. 

There  was  a  notable  absence,  in  all  buildings,  of  proper  fire- 
proof receptacles  for  clippings  and  cuttings  and  no  building  was 
completely  equipped  on  all  floors. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  the  no-smoking  signs 

displayed. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  exit  signs  up. 

In  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  buildings  the  aisles  were  blocked 
with  chairs,  machinery,  etc. 

All  the  buildings  twelve  stories  and  under  had  non-fireproof 
partitions  of  various  degrees  and  kinds. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  buildings  had  outside  stairways  as 
one  of  the  means  of  exit.  Many  of  them  do  not  lead  directly  to 
the  street  or  through  fireproof  passageways,  but  are  provided  with 
means  of  exit  to  adjoining  buildings  or  to  yards  of  adjoining 

buildings. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  buildings  were  provided  with  standard 

fire  escapes. 

No  building  was  found  in  which  all  the  windows  were  provided 
with  metal  frames  and  wire  glass  or  fireproof  shutters ;  only  the 
windows  within  30  feet  of  another  building  were  so  equipped. 
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In  making  the  rounds  of  inspection  employees  were  frequently 
caught  smoking.  The  greater  number  of  factories  do  not  keep 
their  floors  free  from  clippings  and  cuttings,  neglecting  in  these 
two  requirements  the  most  important  considerations  of  fire 
prevention. 

In  {litj  per  cent,  or  one-half  the  buildings  inspected,  the 
stairways  will  have  to  be  enclosed  in  fireproof  partitions  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  This  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  about  $200  per  floor  per  stairway;  there 
being  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  any  of  the  materials 
specified. 

This  would  require  an  expenditure  of  from  $600  to  $1,600  per 
building  where  there  is  only  one  stairway  to  so  enclose  and  should 
apply  to  buildings  ranging  in  height  from  3  stories  to  7  stories 
in  height.  This  regulation  will  apply  to  perhaps  18,000  build- 
ings in  the  State. 

Fire  Tower: 

As  already  described,  they  consist  of  stairways  enclosed  in 
brick  walls  or  other  fireproof  materials  not  less  than  8  inches 
in  thickness.  Entrance  is  had  by  means  of  a  balcony  as  shown  in 
Cut  No.  1  or  through  vestibules  as  shown  in  Cuts  No.  2  and  No. 
3.  The  stairway  should  be  at  least  44  inches  wide  and  built  of 
fire  resisting  materials.  The  advantage  of  the  vestibule  type  over 
the  outside  balcony  type  is  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  flames 
from  below  or  sides  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  All 
windows  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  provided  with  metal 
frames  and  sash  and  wire  glass  and  be  of  the  self-closing  tji^e. 

Geneeal  Principles. 
Fire  Prevention: 

The  term  fire  prevention  means  the  exercise  of  precautionary 
measures  against  fire,  first,  reducing  the  fire  hazard  by  elminating 
the  causes  of  fire  due  to  carelessness  and  special  hazards ;  second, 
controlling  a  fire  by  introducing  apparatus  to  extinguish  a  fire 
in  its  incipiency;  third,  providing  safe  means  of  egress  for  the 
employees  in  factory  buildings  in  the  event  of  fire;  fourth,  pre- 
scribing certain  minimum  requirements  governing  the  construe- 
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tion  of  new  buildings  to  safeguard  lives  and  property  against 
fire  hazard. 

Carelessness  to  he  Eliminated: 

An  examination  of  the  Fire  Marshal's  reports  in  various  cities, 
shows  that  the  causes  of  the  great  majority  of  fires  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  exercise  of  precautionary  measures  against  indis- 
criminate carelessness.  Freitag,  in  his  book  on  Fire  Prevention, 
has  analyzed  the  causes  of  fires  as  follows:  "  In  the  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  among  the  principal  causes 
of  fires  are  the  following:  887  were  due  to  carelessness  with 
matches,  and  228  due  to  children  playing  with  matches  or  fire; 
401  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  lighted  cigars  or  cigarettes; 
419  to  overheated  stoves  and  stove  pipes;  282  to  bonfires,  etc.; 
386  to  the  careless  use  of  candles,  tapers,  etc. ;  216  to  curtains 
coming  in  contact  with  gas  lights;  161  to  the  upsetting  or  ex- 
plosion of  lamps,  kerosene,  etc.  The  cause  of  2,764  fires  were 
not  ascertained,  but  the  Fire  Marshal  adds  that  many  of  these 
were  due  to  carelessness  with  matches  or  lighted  cigars  or  cigar- 
ettes. The  total  number  of  fires  in  New  York  city  in  the  year 
1906,  in  which  the  above  was  made,  numbered  12,182." 

Incendiarism  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  many  fires  in  New  York 
city.  Statistics  on  this  point  are  necessarily  hard  to  get  and  the 
percentage  due  to  this  cause  has  been  variously  estimated. 

Education  along  these  lines  will  help  to  stamp  out  most  of  our 
careless  and  consequently  easily  avoidable  fires.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  text  books  on  fire  prevention  and  protection  are  pro- 
vided and  form  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools. 
Public  lectures  on  the  subject  would  likewise  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

Control  of  Fires: 

All  fires  are  of  the  same  magnitude  when  they  first  start. 
Measures  should  be  devised  and  installed  to  put  out  the  fire  in 
its  first  stages ;  or  structural  precautions  instituted  to  confine  the 
fire  to  certain  limited  areas.  The  automatic  detection  of  a  fire 
is  the  wisest  of  all  precautionary  measures,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  automatic  sprinkler  to  control  the  same,  is  recommended  as  a 
measure  of  prime  importance.    A  properly  constructed  stand  pipe 
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system  with  sufficient  hose  to  reach  every  portion  of  a  floor  and 
a  well  organized  fire  brigade  amongst  the  employees  can  be  of 
great  service.  When  the  above  measures  are  provided  almost  any 
fire  can  be  held  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department. 
In  addition,  if  a  proper  fire  drill  is  installed  and  participated 
in  by  all  the  employees,  reinforced  with  an  adequate  fire-alarm 
signal  system,  the  employees  can  quietly  be  assembled  and 
marched  out  of  a  building  to  an  area  of  absolute  safety. 

Construction  and  Exit  Facilities: 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  a  building  properly  constructed 
and  equipped  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  to  the  contents  itself. 

Slow  Burning  Construction: 

This  kind  of  construction  has  been  developed  in  this  country, 
especially  in  the  New  England  States.  The  structural  members 
entering  into  the  construction  are  of  large  dimensions  and  the 
floors  are  made  of  plank  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  Verti- 
cal hazards  are  eliminated.  The  building  is  further  equipped 
with  all  the  necessary  safeguards  to  discover,  control  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  fire.  This  construction  is  admirably  adapted 
for  factory  buildings  in  the  country  and  smaller  communities,  but 
on  account  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and 
the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  certain  types  of  fireproof  construction 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  this  time,  it  has  any  economic  ad- 
vantage over  the  fireproof  building. 

In  European  countries  fire  resisting  materials  are  employed 
to  a  great  extent  and  in  a  manner  not  used  in  this  country.  For 
example,  stairways,  partitions  and  other  partitions  are  made  fire 
resisting  by  solid  enclosures  of  thick  planks,  which  are  fire  re- 
sisting for  a  certain  period  and  retard  the  spread  of  fire,  during 
which  time  the  employees  can  make  their  escape.  The  doors  and 
frames  are  likewise  made  of  heavy  materials  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Where  ordinary  wood  floor  beams  are  employed,  the  space 
between  the  beams  is  filled  up  with  fire  resisting  materials  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire  from  floor  to  floor.  By  these 
simple  precautionary  measures  buildings  are  made  fire  resisting 
with  very  little  additional  expense,  and  this  partly  accounts  for 
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the  fact  that  fires  rarely  spread  from  floor  to  floor  or  from  one 
building  to  another  and  the  consequent  insignificant  per  capita 
fire  loss. 

Fire  Resisting  Buildings: 

Our  so-called  fireproof  buildings  are  in  reality  only  fire  re- 
sisting of  various  degrees  of  efficiency,  depending  upon  the  ma- 
terials employed  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  construction. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  building,  in 
this  country,  have  been  first  of  all  subjected  to  more  or  less  test' 
by  the  testing  laboratories  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
secondly  after  installation  to  actual  fire  tests.  The  Building 
Bureau  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  published  a  long  list  of 
acceptable  fireproof  materials,  which  after  actual  fire  tests  would 
seem  to  need  some  revision. 

I  was  detailed  by  the  city  of  New  York  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  great  Baltimore  fire,  and  had  opportunity  to 
examine  the  behavior  of  all  the  fireproof  materials  then  used  in 
construction.  The  devastated  area  covered  some  140  acres  or  80 
city  blocks,  comprising  about  2,500  buildings  and  involved  a  loss 
of  $40,000,000. 

The  story  of  this  fire  is  history,  but  the  lessons  that  should  have 
been  learned  then  will  bear  repeating  now.  The  fire  started  in  a 
dry  goods  store,  and  gained  considerable  headway  before  it  was 
discovered.  Had  this  building  been  properly  equipped  with  ade- 
quate means  to  arrest  the  fire  in  its  first  stages  there  might  have 
been  a  different  story.  However,  it  spread  rapidly  through  the 
store  by  means  of  vertical  openings,  the  great  quantities  of  inflam- 
mable material  supplying  the  fuel.  It  broke  through  the  un- 
guarded openings  and  spread  very  rapidly  to  the  unprotected 
buildings  adjoining.  It  was  impossible  to  control  it  as  there  was 
no  barrier  anywhere  to  prevent  its  spread;  fireproof  as  well  as 
non-fireproof  structures  being  in  its  power. 

In  the  fireproof  buildings  nothing  was  left  but  the  walls  and 
floors,  partitions  of  all  kinds  being  destroyed ;  of  course,  the  fire 
was  very  severe.  Plaster  blocks  suffered  most ;  the  others  in  pro- 
portion to  the  workmanship  and  construction.  The  good  quality 
of  the  material  suffered  largely  on  account  of  the  skimped  manner 
of  construction. 
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The  same  story  is  told  of  the  San  Francisco  fire,  excepting  that 
frame  constructions  contributed  additional  fire  hazards.  The 
Parker  Building  fire  in  New  York  city,  with  its  unprotected  ver- 
tical hazards,  through  which  the  fire  spread  rapidly;  the  Equitable 
Building,  where  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  all  furnish  us  with 
lessons  aplenty.  In  all  these  fires  materials  which  stood  the  tests 
of  our  laboratories  utterly  failed  in  practical  demonstrations, 
largely  the  fault  of  hasty  construction. 

Stone  is  a  poor  fire  resisting  material;  brick,  terra  cotta  and 
concrete  are  admirably  adapted  for  walls  and  partitions  in  fire 
resisting  buildings,  when  the  workmanship  and  building  material 
is  good. 

Construction  : 

No  building  is  absolutely  fireproof,  but  all  buildings  should  be 
fire  resisting.  By  judicial  planning  this  result  can  often  be 
obtained  without  any  additional  or  excessive  cost.  Unfortunately 
the  cost  must  always  be  reckoned  with. 

The  walls  are  usually  brick,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  strength 
and  stability,  and  the  supporting  structural  members  of  steel.    The 
first  requirement  should,  therefore,  be  that  the  supporting  mem- 
bers are  properly  fireproofed  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  fire- 
proof materials.     The  floors  should  be  sufficiently  thick  and  of 
such  material  and  workmanship  as  to  insure  their  staying  qualities 
under  the  severest  test.     The  vertical  openings  should  be  enclosed 
by  fireproof  partitions  of  sufficient  thickness  and  of  such  stability 
as  to  insure  their  permanency  under  a  severe  fire.    Fireproof  doors 
should  be  provided  for  all  openings.  The  interior  partitions  should 
be  of  the  best  fire  resisting  material,  but  they  need  not  be  as  thick 
as  the  partitions  around  the  vertical  openings ;  these  should  like- 
wise be  provided  with  fireproof  doors  at  all  openings.    The  use  of 
wood  for  trim,  floors,  etc.,  should  be  limited  or  X)mitted  whenever 
it  can  be  done.    To  insure  against  the  exposure  hazard  the  exterior 
windows  should  all  be  provided  with  metal  frames  and  sash  and 
wire  glass,  of  the  self-closing  type  if  possible.     The  occupancy 
should  be  limited  to  the  exit  facilities  provided  and  in  specially 
hazardous  factory  buildings  additional  precautions  will  have  to  be 
taken. 
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Large  horizontal  areas  should  be  discouraged  and  fire  walls 
should  be  provided  with  proper  subdivisions.  The  use  of  the  fire 
tower  stairway  is  to  be  encouraged.  Fire  escapes,  as  usually  built, 
are  of  little  assistance.  The  roofs  of  all  buildings  should  be  fire 
resisting. 

Auxiliary  Fire  Apparatus: 

A  fire  resisting  building  should  be  equipped  with  a  stand  pipe 
system,  with  proper  hose  and  connections  on  each  floor,  especially 
in  high  buildings  where  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department  is 
limited  to  certain  heights.  Fire  brigades  should  be  organized  to 
handle  the  same.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  should  be  in- 
stalled after  careful  planning  and  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike 
manner.  Alarm  valves  should  be  interposed  in  the  system ;  the 
alarm  to  discover  and  the  sprinkler  to  put  out  the  fire  in  its 
incipiency  or  to  hold  it  in  check. 

Fire-alarm  systems  should  be  installed  and  regular  drills  con- 
ducted of  the  employees,  not  of  a  perfunctory  nature,  but  well 
organized  so  the  building  can  be  emptied  in  the  shortest  possible 

time. 

Simple  protective  devices,  fire  pails,  chemical  extinguishers  do 
good  service  in  extinguishing  fires  before  they  gain  any  headway. 
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resisting. 
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system,  with  proper  hose  and  connections  on  each  floor,  especially 
in  high  buildings  where  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department  is 
limited  to  certain  heights.  Fire  brigades  should  be  organized  to 
handle  the  same.  Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems  should  be  in- 
stalled after  careful  planning  and  in  a  proper  and  workmanlike 
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alarm  to  discover  and  the  sprinkler  to  put  out  the  fire  in  its 
incipiency  or  to  hold  it  in  check. 

Fire-alarm  systems  should  be  installed  and  regular  drills  con- 
ducted of  the  employees,  not  of  a  perfunctory  nature,  but  well 
organized  so  the  building  can  be  emptied  in  the  shortest  possible 

time. 

Simple  protective  devices,  fire  pails,  chemical  extinguishers  do 
good  service  in  extinguishing  fires  before  they  gain  any  headway. 
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THE  HOMEWORK  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INTKODUCTION 

We  have  in  New  York  City,  and  to  a  limited  extent  throughout 
the  state,  a  system  in  which  work  is  given  out  by  manufacturers 
to  be  made  or  finished  in  the  homes  of  the  workers,  where  the 
labor  of  all  members  of  the  family  can  be  utilized  without  refer- 
ence to  age  or  factory  law. 

The  influence  of  such  a  system  must  necessarily  show  its  effects 
upon  the  worker,  the  trade  and  the  consumer  or  general  public. 
The  conditions  under  which  home  industries  are  conducted  show 
special  evils  and  special  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
regulation. 

Investigations  of  this  system  have  been  repeatedly  carried  on 
by  individuals,  social  reform  committees  and  labor  organizations. 
Facts  have  been  gathered  and  presented  to  the  public,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  situation.  Laws  controlling  the 
conditions  of  factory  workers  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  homeworkers  and  their  children,  the  isolated  employees 
of  these  same  factories,  have  been  sorely  neglected  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  unrestricted  competition  and  almost  incredible 
exploitation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  facts  regarding  this  form  of  industrial 
labor,  the  New  York  State  Factory  Commission,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturing 
is  carried  on,  undertook  an  official  investigation.  To  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  the  situation  and  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  was  quite  evident  the  subject  must  be  approached  from  two 
different  aspects: 

(1)  The  factories  employing  outworkers. 

(2)  The  workers  and  their  homes. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  first  half  of  the  investigation  was 
divided  as  follows: 

a.  To  find  the  kind  of  trades  most  easily  adapted  to  home- 
work. 
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b.  The  number  of  manufacturers  in  such  trades. 

c.  Why  these  trades  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  system  of 
outwork. 

d.  How  the  work  done  by  the  outworker  differs  from  the  work 
done  by  factory  hands  in  the  same  industry. 

e.  If  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  trade  is  the  same  for  both 
workers. 

The  second  division  was : 

a.  To  find  the  conditions  in  the  home  in  which  such  work  is 
being  done. 

b.  Why  these  workers  are  doing  homework. 

c.  The  number  of  hours  the  workers  labor. 

d.  The  weekly  wage. 

6.     The  niunber  of  persons  involved  in  earning  this  wage. 

f.  The  time  spent  per  unit  of  payment. 

The   following   cards   were    prepared   to    gather    the    desired 
information : 
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Name. 
Trade. 


Address. 


Nationality  of  Employer. 
M.  F. 


1.  No.  of  workers  in  entire  factory. 

2.  No.  of  female  workers  —  payroll:  Spring,   Summer,  Fall, 
Winter. 

3.  Average  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

4.  Highest  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

5.  Lowest  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

6.  No.   of   outworkers   on   payroll — Spring,    Summer,    Fall, 
Winter. 

7.  Average  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

8.  Highest  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

9.  Lowest  weekly  wage  —  Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter. 

10.  Work  done  by  female  workers  in  factory  —  unit  of  payment 
for  same. 

a.  Machine  —  unit  of  payment  for  same. 

b.  Hand  —  unit  of  payment  for  same. 

c  Process  involved  —  unit  of  payment  for  same. 

11.  Time  spent  per  unit  of  payment  by  female  workers  in 
lactory. 

12.  Daily  output  of  female  workers  in  factory. 

13.  Number  of  hours  worked  per  day  by  workers  in  factory. 

14.  Work  done  by  outworkers  —  unit  of  payments  for  same. 

a.  Machine  —  unit  of  payments  for  same. 

b.  Hand  —  unit  of  payments  for  same. 

c.  Process  involved  —  unit  of  payments  for  same. 

15.  Average  weekly  wage  for  hand. 

16.  Average  weekly  wage  for  machine. 

17.  Time  spent  per  unit  of  payment  by  outworkers. 

18.  Output  per  hour  by  outworkers. 

19.  Output  per  day  by  outworkers. 

20.  Number  in  family  working  —  hour,  day,  night,  total. 
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21.  How  outworkers  are  obtained  ? 

22.  Does  manufacturer  keep  names  and  addresses  of  out- 
workers ? 

23.  Contractors  —  name  —  addresses. 

24.  Does  manufacturer  send  list  of  outworkers  to  Labor 
Department  ? 

25.  Date  of  last  list  sent  ? 

26.  Does  inspector  call  for  such  lists  when  inspecting  factory  ? 

27.  How  often. 

28.  Manufacturers  attitude  towards  outworkers  —  for,  against 

29.  How  does  he  insure  against  —  loss  ? 

30.  How  does  he  insure  against —  injury  ? 

31.  Deposit  made. 

Date.  Investigator's  name. 

Complete  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  outworkers. 
Get  payrolls  whenever  possible. 
Information  given  by 

Name 

Address 

Official  Capacity 

That  the  investigation  might  be  a  perfectly  fair  one,  showing 
phases  peculiar  to  the  system  and  not  to  any  one  trade,  the  work 
was  begun  without  any  special  trades  in  view.  That  certain 
trades  more  readily  lend  themselves  to  homework,  while  in  others 
the  very  nature  of  the  material  handled  makes  the  system  impos- 
sible, soon  became  self-evident.  Certain  manufactures,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  in  whole  or  in  part  can  be  easily  transported  and 
for  which  no  especial  factory  equipment  is  necessary,  were  found 
to  be  those  given  to  outworkers. 

By  following  advertisement  columns  in  the  daily  newspapers 
and  interviewing  manufacturers  and  contractors  seeking  out- 
workers, the  trades  which  gave  outwork  were  readily  classified. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  much  difficulty  was  found  in 
ascertaining   the    number   of  establishments   in    the  various   in- 
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21.  How  outworkers  are  obtained  ? 

22.  -Does  manufacturer  keep  names  and  addresses  of  out- 
workers ? 

23.  Contractors  —  name  —  addresses. 

24.  Does  manufacturer  send  list  of  outworkers  to  Labor 
Department  ? 

25.  Date  of  last  list  sent  ? 

26.  Does  inspector  call  for  such  lists  when  inspecting  factory  ? 

27.  How  often. 

28.  Manufacturers  attitude  towards  outworkers  —  for,  against. 

29.  How  does  he  insure  against  —  loss  ? 

30.  How  does  he  insure  against —  injury  ? 

31.  Deposit  made. 

Date.  Investigator's  name. 

Complete  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  outworkers. 
Get  payrolls  whenever  possible. 
Information  given  by 

Kame 

Address 

Official  Capacity 

That  the  investigation  might  be  a  perfectly  fair  one,  showing 
phases  peculiar  to  the  system  and  not  to  any  one  trade,  the  work 
was  begun  without  any  special  trades  in  view.  That  certain 
trades  more  readily  lend  themselves  to  homework,  while  in  others 
the  very  nature  of  the  material  handled  makes  the  system  impos- 
sible, soon  became  self-evident.  Certain  manufactures,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  in  w^hole  or  in  part  can  be  easily  transported  and 
for  which  no  especial  factory  equipment  is  necessary,  were  foiuid 
to  be  those  given  to  outworkers. 

By  following  advertisement  columns  in  the  daily  newspapers 
and  interviewing  manufacturers  and  contractors  seeking  out- 
workers, the  trade?  which  txiwc  outwork  were  readilv  classified. 

In  the  course  oi  the  investigation  much  difficulty  was  found  in 
ascertaining    the    nuuibcr   of   establishments    in    the   various    in- 
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dustries;  in  all  cases,  therefore,  estimates  were  based  upon  in- 
formation given  by  different  manufacturers.  As  the  data  from 
the  factories  began  to  accumulate  it  became  apparent  that  certain 
kinds  of  manufacturing  were  more  illustrative  of  the  system  and 
its  possibilities  than  were  others;  consequently  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these  particular  trades  were  followed. 

In  all  cases  where  factories  were  visited  and  information  sought, 
either  a  member  of  the  firm,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  superintendent, 
was  interviewed.  In  all  cases  the  firm  was  asked  to  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  outworkers,  to  answer  the  questions  in 
the  factory  record,  and  to  sign  the  firm  name  thereto. 

193  factories  were  visited. 
193  schedules  were  filled  out. 
147  factories  had  home  workers, 

75  factories  gave  names  and  addresses  of  homeworkers. 

10  intensive  studies  of  payrolls  were  made. 

The  names  and  addressee  given  by  factory  employers,  as  those 
of  their  workers  were  then  listed,  to  be  visited  in  their  homes  by 
investigators.  No  preconceived  idea  as  to  locality  entered  into 
the  decision  as  to  which  addresses  should  be  investigated.  They 
were  taken  at  random  from  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Manhattan,  Upper 
East  Side,  Lower  West  Side,  and  the  section  running  from  East 
4th  to  East  72nd  street  between  First  and  Second  avenues. 

In  certain  trades,  such  as  muslin  underwear,  garters,  passe- 
menterie, crochet  and  woolen  goods  (commonly  called  knitted 
goods),  the  time  during  which  the  investigations  were  made  was 
found  to  be  the  busy  season,  and  in  certain  other  trades  affected  by 
change  in  fashion,  such  as  flowers  and  willow  feathers,  the  season 
was  slack,  and  no  estimate  of  their  work  could  be  obtained. 

Peeiod  of  Investigation  . 

The  investigation  began  October  10th,  1912,  and  closed  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1912,  a  period  of  six  weeks  and  three  days,  during  which 
time  eleven  investigators  were  in  the  field  for  periods  of  time  run- 
ning from  one  week  to  six  weeks.  The  entire  time  covered  was 
equal  to  that  of  six  investigators  for  four  weeks. 
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Names  of  Investigators 

Mrs.  Marie  Sabsovich  Orenstein 

Mr.  George  Cangialosi 

Dr.  Anne  Moore 

Miss  Mary  Hopkins 

Mr.  Peter  Christensen 

Miss  Elizabeth  Westwood 


)  Assigned  to  this  work  by 
J  State  Labor  Department. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Carter 

Miss  Henrietta  Shrewsbury 

Miss  Amelia  Ives 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Smith 


Mr.  F.  Michel 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Trades  in  Which  the  System  Prevails. 

As  the  time  for  investigation  was  limited,  and  the  extent  of  the 
system  with  its  innmnerable  ramifications  vast,  it  was  necessary 
to  confine  the  investigation  to  a  nmnber  of  typical  trades  in  which 
the  system  prevails.  The  results  obtained  in  the  few  industries 
studied  indicate  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  workers  it  includes.  The  advertising  columns  in  the  news- 
papers calling  daily  for  homeworkers  quickly  solved  the  question 
as  to  which  trades  it  was  worth  while  to  investigate.  From  seven 
to  fifteen  embroidery  firms  alone  advertised  each  day  for  outside 
workers.  An  investigation  of  eighteen  of  these  showed  that  there 
must  be  at  the  lowest  estimate  five  hundred  hand  embroidery  firms 
in  New  York  city. 

In  the  eighteen  firms  especially  investigated  an  average  of  103 
outworkers  per  firm  was  found.  On  this  basis  there  are  51,500 
outworkers  in  the  embroidery  trade  alone.  This  estimate  is  conser- 
vative as  it  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  hand  embroidery  firms 
were  properly  registered  the  number  would  be  nearer  a  thousand. 
In  addition  to  the  outworkers  many  of  these  firms  have  con- 
tractors, who  in  turn  employ  outworkers ;  and  during  at  least  three 
months  of  the  year  90%  of  the  inside  hands  take  work  home  to  do 
at  night  and  on  Sundays. 

The  hand  crochet  trades  rank  next  in  extent  to  hand  embroidery, 
the  factories'  list  of  outworkers  in  the  hand  crochet  industry  run- 
ning from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand.  If  these  figures  form 
any  basis  for  calculation,  the  number  of  homeworkers  must  run 
into  the  hundred  thousands.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  homework  in  New  York  city. 

The  law  permits  forty-one  articles  to  be  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, packed,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  a  tenement  house, 
only  if  that  house  is  licensed.  They  are :  Coats,  vest^,  kneepants, 
trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses, 
dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trim- 
ming, fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks, 
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slippers,  paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial  flowers, 
cigarettes,  cigars,  umbrellas,  or  articles  of  rubber,  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, ice  cream,  ices,  candy,  confectionery,  and  nuts  or 
preserves. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following  articles  are  being  made  or 
finished  in  tenements  or  private  houses  which  are  not  required 
to  be  licensed  and  are  therefore  not  regulated  by  inspection; 
Bonnets,  leggings,  sweaters,  mittens,  gloves,  afghans,  booties,  sacks, 
mufflers,  shawls,  jackets,  lace  collars  and  cuffs,  jabots,  buttons, 
handkerchiefs,  collar  boxes,  broom  holders,  calendars,  pin  trays, 
laundry  bags,  hand  bags,  pillow  tops,  center  pieces,  scarfs,  pin 
cushions,  kimonos,  pillows,  bibs,  bath  robes,  carriage  robes, 
wrappers,  stuffed  toys,  dolls  clothing,  dolls  shoes,  play  suits,  toy 
novelties,  pinwheels,  balloons,  kites,  fly-swatters,  hair  ornaments, 
neck  ornaments,  mesh  bags,  cigarette  tubes,  hose  supporters,  mil- 
linery ornaments,  all  passementerie,  napkins,  table  cloths,  doilies, 
bed  spreads,  bed  covers,  bolster  covers,  roll  covers,  bed  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  blankets,  hosiery,  brushes,  tags,  laces,  human  hair  and 
hairdressing  articles,  sample  cards  of  every  description ;  buttons  to 
be  carded  and  jewelry  to  be  carded. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  these  articles  in  the  com- 
bined lists  fall  under  certain  trade  headings : 

1.  Needle  trades  including  all  forms  of  clothing  and  hand  em- 
broidery. 

2.  Crochet  and  hand-stitched  goods. 

3.  Passementerie  including  fringes,  button  coverings  and 
ornamental  trimmings. 

4.  Hand-made  laces  (Irish  crochet  in  all  forms). 

5.  Toys,  including  dolls'  bodies,  clothes,  outfits,  animal  forms 
for  stuflSng,  pin  wheels,  etc. 

6.  Novelties  including  hair  ornaments,  rubber  bathing  caps, 
sponge  bags,  beaded  bags,  jewelry  setting  in  both  pins  and  combs, 
mesh  bags,  paper  boxes,  etc. 

7.  Flowers  and  feathers. 

8.  Carding  needles,  jewelry,  buttons,  etc. 

9.  Brushes  of  all  kinds. 
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10.  Cigarette  cases. 

11.  Nuts. 

12.  Embroidery  cutting. 

13.  White  goods  —  tapeing  and  finishing. 

All  of  these  trades  have  been  considered  in  this  investigation. 

TABLE  I. 

NUMBER  OF  HOMEWORKERS  IN  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFAC 
TURERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1912. 


INDUSTRY. 


Crochet  buttona 

Crochet  lace [ 

Crochet  slippers,  sweaters,  etca . . . 

Paaeementerie 

H«nd  embroidenr 

Machine  embroidery  (cutting  out). 

Beads,  etc 

Dolls'  olothinc ' ' 

Toys .^ !...!!.;:: 

Neckwear,  men's  and  women's. .    . 
Handkerchiefs  and  other  hemming 

White  goods 

Feathers  and  flowers , 

Tobacco 

Brushes 

Miscellaneous  h 

Total 


Families 
doini;  each 

specified 

kind  of 

homework. 


20 

8 

76 

15 

21 

23 

9 

14 

6 

4 

6 

16 

35 

29 

5 

19 


Number  of 

homeworkers  in 

families  doing 

each  specified 

kind  of 

homework. 


21 

15 

102 

21 

21 

47 

17 

16 

8 

8 

7 

29 

51 

42 

5 

32 


306 


442 


a  Includes  caps,  booties,  kimonas,  ties,  bags,  and  other  articles  of  wool. 

wiir   flilr^rw^t^f'  ff^'^l"'."  8   ?«««».  shirtwaists,  petticoats,  boys'  Indian    suits,    infanta* 
wear,  tags,  postal  cards,  hau-  nets,  mUhnery  ornaments,  garters,  gloves,  rubber  goods. 

In  193  factories  investigated  the  total  number  employed  was 
7,443.  Of  these  3,113  or  42%  were  outworkers,  4,330  were  in- 
side hands;  1,282  or  17%  of  the  total  number  of  workers  were 
men,  and  3,048  or  41%  of  the  total  number  of  workers  were 
women.* 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  these  lists  that  the  nature  of  home- 
work is  governed  by  three  factors;  (1)  The  article  must  be  easily 
transported  by  the  worker;  (2)  No  factory  equipment  or  intricate 
machinery  is  required  in  its  manufacture;  (3)  Few  processes  are 
involved  in  its  manufacture. 
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In  many  factories  the  work  is  given  out  directly  to  the  home- 
workers.  The  women  or  children  call  for  the  work,  carry  it  home, 
finish  it  and  hring  it  back  themselves.  This  involves  a  great  loss 
of  time  to  the  worker,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two 
or  three  hours  and  even  as  much  as  half  a  day.  In  a  few  cases 
materials  are  sent  by  express  or  messenger.  This  saves  the 
worker's  time,  but  the  carrying  charges  are  paid,  usually  at  least 
one  way,  by  the  worker.  In  other  cases  the  employer  does  not 
deal  with  the  homeworker  directly,  but  uses  the  services  of  a  con- 
tractor. He  thus  saves  the  time  and  expense  of  office  force  or 
checking  clerk,  but  the  worker  loses  in  money  in  the  lowered  rate 
of  payment  received  for  the  work,  in  order  that  the  contractor  may 
take  his  toll.  The  amount  taken  by  the  contractor  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  and  the  ignorance  of  the  worker,  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  even  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wages  earned. 

The  contractors  frequently  have  sub-contractors.  One  of  the 
most  pernicious  outgrowths  of  the  homework  system  is  the  con- 
tractor who  at  times  carries  on  a  big  commission  business  with 
wholesale  firms,  department  stores  and  exclusive  shops,  without 
any  expense  of  plant  whatever,  and  no  responsibility  concerning 
registry  of  business.  These  contractors  obtain  workers  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  wage  and  exploit  them  in  every  possible  way.  Fre- 
quently they  refuse  to  pay  for  finished  work.  Often  they  move 
without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  whereabouts,  taking  with 
them  the  finished  and  unpaid-for  work,  of  as  many  homeworkers 
as  they  find  possible  to  exploit. 

As  a  rule  homework  is  hand  work,  but  in  a  few  trades  it  in- 
volves simple  machine  operations.  Where  this  is  true,  and  the 
factory  has  both  inside  hands  and  outside  hands  at  the  same  work, 
the  outside  worker  who  runs  her  machine  by  foot  power  is  com- 
peting with  power  machines.  Except  in  the  crochet  and  needle 
trades,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  the  work  done  by  outworkers  similar 
to  that  done  in  the  factory.  Ordinarily  the  work  done  outside  is 
of  a  cheaper  grade  then  that  done  in  the  factory,  or  it  involves 
some  slight  operation  which  by  being  done  outside  the  factory 
saves  overhead  charges  and  so  reduces  the  cost  of  the  entire 
product. 
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In  many  factories  tlie  work  is  given  out  directly  to  the  home- 
workers.  The  women  or  children  call  for  the  work,  carry  it  home, 
finish  it  and  bring  it  back  themselves.  This  involves  a  great  loss 
of  time  to  the  worker,  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two 
or  throe  hours  and  even  as  much  as  half  a  day.  In  a  few  cases 
materials  are  sent  by  express  or  messenger.  This  saves  the 
worker's  time,  but  the  carrying  charges  are  paid,  usually  at  least 
one  way,  by  the  worker.  In  other  cases  the  employer  does  not 
deal  with  the  homeworker  directly,  but  uses  the  services  of  a  con- 
tractor. He  thus  saves  the  time  and  expense  of  office  force  or 
checking  clerk,  but  the  worker  loses  in  money  in  the  lowered  rate 
of  payment  received  for  the  work,  in  order  that  the  contractor  may 
take  his  toll.  The  amount  taken  bv  the  contractor  varies,  accord- 
ing  to  the  work  and  the  ignorance  of  the  worker,  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  even  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wages  earned. 

The  contractors  frequently  have  sub-contractors.  One  of  the 
most  pernicious  outgrowths  of  the  homework  S3'stem  is  the  con- 
tractor who  at  times  carries  on  a  big  commission  business  with 
wholesale  firms,  department  stores  and  exclusive  shops,  without 
any  expense  of  plant  whatever,  and  no  responsibility  concerning 
registry  of  business.  These  contractors  obtain  workers  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  wage  and  exploit  them  in  every  possible  way.  Fre- 
quently they  refuse  to  pay  for  finished  work.  Often  they  move 
without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  whereabouts,  taking  with 
them  the  finished  and  unpaid-for  work,  of  as  many  homeworkers 
as  they  find  possible  to  exploit. 

As  a  rule  homework  is  hand  work,  but  in  a  few  trades  it  in- 
volves simple  machine  operations.  Where  this  is  true,  and  the 
factory  has  both  inside  hands  and  outside  hands  at  the  same  work, 
the  outside  worker  who  runs  her  machine  by  foot  power  is  com- 
peting with  power  machines.  Except  in  the  crochet  and  needle 
trades,  in  only  a  few  cases  is  the  work  done  by  outworkers  similar 
to  that  done  in  the  factory.  Ordinarilv  the  work  done  outside  is 
of  a  cheaper  grade  then  that  done  in  the  factory,  or  it  involves 
some  slight  operation  which  by  being  done  outside  the  factory 
saves  overhead  charges  and  so  reduces  the  cost  of  the  entire 
product. 
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The  person  buying  the  goods  has  no  guarantee  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  thej  are  made.  With  present  inadequate  in- 
spection even  the  licensed  houses  are  not  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  in  unlicensed  houses  there  is  not  even  the  semblance 
of  protection.  Among  the  licensed  articles  are  to  be  found  food 
and  clothing;  undergarments  as  well  as  outside  clothing,  infant's 
wear  as  well  as  adults*  clothing.  Toys  for  children  to  play  with 
are  sent  to  be  made  in  tenements  not  only  by  firms  selling  cheap 
goods,  but  by  firms  catering  to  a  wealthy  and  exclusive  class.  ]N'o 
one  can  be  sure  no  matter  what  he  pays  for  this  class  of  goods 
that  they  have  been  made  under  clean,  sanitary  factory  conditions. 
Investigators  have  found  dolFs  clothes  laid  out  on  a  dirtv  unmade 
bed;  children's  garments  in  process  of  making  used  to  cover  a 
scarlet  fever  patient ;  nuts  cracked  with  the  teeth  and  picked  with 
the  fingers  and  piled  on  dirty  tables;  cigarette  papers  licked  to 
soften  the  paste ;  feathers  being  knotted  in  an  unsanitary  apart- 
ment in  which  there  had  been  four  consecutive  cases  of  typhoid 
fever.  Many  of  these  articles  are  made  for  high  class  trade  and 
are  bought  by  people  who  pay  a  high  price  for  them  and  believe 
that  they  are  getting  articles  made  under  good  conditions.  The 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  such  goods  bears  very  little  rela- 
tion to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  or  to  the 
price  paid  the  homeworker  by  the  employer. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  homework  svstem  is 
Its  economic  value  to  the  employer.  He  gives  work  out  from  the 
factory  because  he  can  save  factory  space  and  because  he  can  get 
it  done  outside  more  cheaply  than  inside.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  operation  is  simple  and  is  paid  for  at  a  low  rate,  too 
low  a  rate  to  attract  workers  inside  the  factory,  and  as  a  rule  at  a 
lower  rate  than  is  paid  for  the  same  operation  when  it  is  done 
inside  a  factory.  The  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  this 
difference.  A  large  manufacturer  in  an  important  industry  states 
that  in  calculating  the  cost  of  their  product,  the  operation  done 
by  the  homeworker  was  calculated  at  the  inside  factory  price, 
which  was  one-half  more  than  that  paid  the  homeworker.  The 
difference  represented  a  clear  gain  over  and  above  the  regular 
profit  The  reason  assigned  by  this  employer  for  his  meagre  out- 
side pay  was  that  the  women  were  willing  to  accept  his  terms,  and 
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that  the  number  asking  for  homework  indicated  an  unlimited 
supply  of  such  labor.  In  many  cases  the  employer  himself  does 
not  know  the  real  conditions.  The  system  is  a  convenient  one  for 
him  and  he  accepts  it  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  what  it 
means.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  employers  state  that  home- 
workers  are  women  who  wish  to  earn  a  little  "  pin  money  "  to 
eke  out  the  family  income  and  who  do  it  in  odd  moments  snatched 
from  their  household  duties.  They  further  state  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  earn  a  living  at  it,  and  that  the  women  are  content  to  earn 
a  dollar  or  two  a  week.  With  this  comfortable  attitude  of  mind, 
the  employer  assumes  the  role  of  philanthropist  and  feels  that 
through  work  that  he  furnishes  he  is  giving  comfort  to  many 
families.  The  majority  of  employers  approve  of  homework  with- 
out looking  beyond  the  advantages  accruing  to  them,  a  few  feel 
that  it  should  be  carefully  regulated  by  law,  and  a  few  feel  that 
they  would  like  to  give  it  up  altogether  if  their  competitors  were 
forced  to  do  the  same.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  retail  merchants 
feel  indignant  that  homework  is  permitted,  and  that  they  are  not 
able  to  assure  their  customers  that  their  goods  are  manufactured 
under  sanitary  conditions. 

The  chief  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  employer  are : 

1.  Unrestricted  overtime  by  women  and  children  workers. 

2.  Unrestricted  ages  of  workers. 

3.  Saving  of  floor  space  and  overhead  charges. 

4.  Saving  on  number  of  foremen. 

5.  Saving  on  wages  paid. 

6.  Saving  on  number  of  employees  in  the  slack  season  of  sea- 
sonal trades. 

7.  Securing  workers  in  special  rush  season. 

8.  Freedom  from  sanitary  and  other  factory  regulations. 

With  the  advantages  come  certain  disadvantages;  but  they  are 
so  slight  that  they  have  not  as  yet  militated  seriously  against  the 
homework  system.  The  disadvantages  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Possible  loss  of  material  —  though  this  loss  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  a  weight  checking  system  and  fines. 
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2.  Loss  in  quality  of  work,  due  to  lack  of  direct  oversight. 
This,  however,  is  slight  as  the  operation  is  usually  so  simple  that 
it  needs  no  oversight. 

3.  Loss  of  time  in  returning  rush  orders.  As  homeworkers 
are  notorious  for  working  overtime,  this  too  is  slight. 

4.  The  need  of  an  offiice  force  to  check  material  given  out  and 
work  returned.  This,  however,  is  a  small  item  and  is  more  than 
offset  when  compared  with  the  large  number  of  foremen  necessary 
to  oversee  so  many  workers  inside  the  factory. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Homewoekers 
Nationality : 

As  a  rule  homework  is  done  by  Italians.  Of  306  cases  studied, 
the  nativity  of  the  heads  of  304  families  is  known.  Of  these  185 
are  Italians  by  birth,  and  22  are  German  born. 

TABLE  II. 

NATIVITY  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR 

MANUFACTURERS,  a 


COUNTRY  OF  BIRTH. 


United  States 

Armenia,  Greece,  Turkey,  Sjrria  and  Bulgaria 

Bermuda 

Bohemia,  Austria  and  Hungary 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Russia,  Lithuania  and  Roumania 

Total 


Families  in  which 
the  head  of  the  family 
was  born  as  specified. 


41 

2fi 
1 
8 

22 

5 

18S 

17 


304 


a  Of  the  306  families,  2  did  not  supply  information. 

The  large  proportion  of  Italians  engaged  in  homework  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  fact  that  their  home  traditions  lend  themselves  with 
peculiar  readiness  to  the  homework  system.  The  Germans  accept 
homework  as  a  trade  and  adapt  themselves  to  specific  phases  of  it 
at  which  they  may  become  expert.  They  do  not  do  finishing,  but 
do  fine  custom  tailoring,  making  vests  complete  or  fine  hand- 
made button-holes.  They  are  expert  at  making  fringes  and  at 
crocheting,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  quality  of  their  work. 
The  Irish  and  Americans  adopt  homework  only  as  a  last  resort. 
They  do  it  only  when  they  are  poverty  stricken  and  driven  to  it 
by  necessity.  The  Italians  come  usually  from  rural  districts  and 
know  little  about  factory  work  and  organized  industry.  The  men 
become  laborers  or  fall  into  seasonal  trades  where  the  wages  are 
small  and  irregular  and  must  be  supplemented.  As  a  rule  they 
have  strong  home  associations,  they  expect  their  girls  to  marry 
young,    and   they   do   not   like    them   to   go   out   into   factories. 
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Accustomed  in  Italy  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  children  in 
the  fields,  they  expect  them  in  this  country  to  yield  a  financial 
return  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  are,  therefore,  ready 
to  have  them  adopt  homework,  a  system  that  lends  itself  to  the 
exploitation  of  women  and  children.  Word  goes  forth  to  Italy, 
and  family,  friends  and  relatives  at  once  embark  for  this  country. 

TABLE  III. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  THE    UNITED    STATES  OF  HEADS    OF    FAMILIES 

DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACTURERS,  a 


YEARS  OF  RESIDENCE. 


Under  5  years 

6  years  and  under  10. . 
10  years  and  under  15. 
15  years  and  under  20. 
20  years  or  longer. . . . 
Native 


Total. 


Families  in  which 
head  of  family  had 
been  in  the  United 
States  the  specified 

number  of  years. 


«0 
80 
78 
41 


a  Of  the  306  famllias,  18  did  not  supply  information. 


TABLE  IV. 


YEARS  AT  HOMEWORK.    OF    FAMILIES    DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR   MANUFAC- 

TURER8,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1912.  a 


YEARS. 


1  year  or  less 

Over  1  year,  and  under  2  years. 

2  years  and  under  3 

3  years  and  under  4 

4  years  and  under  5 

6  years  and  over 


Total. 


Families  doing  home- 
work for  the  specified 
number  of  years. 


117 
6 
SO 
81 
27 
70 

299 


a  Of  the  306  families,  7  did  not  supply  information. 

The  family: 

As  a  rule  the  principal  homeworker  is  the  mother.  If  possible, 
she  is  assisted  by  children  after  school  or  by  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  301  families  visited  there  were  252  in  which  the 
fathers  were  living,  and  48  families  where  there  were  no  fathers. 

19 
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In  the  48  families  without  fathers,  there  were  36  widows,  one  de- 
serted wife  and  12  single  women. 

TABLE  V. 

conjugal  condition  of  the  principal  woman  homeworkers  in 

FAMILIES  doing  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACTURERS,  a 


conjugal  condition. 

Families  in  which  the 
principal  woman  home- 
worker  was  in  the 
group  specified. 

Single 

IS 

Widowed 

» 

Deserted 

1 

Married 

252 

Total .... 

301 

a  Of  the  306  families,  5  did  not  supply  information  on  this  point. 

Almost  63  per  cent  of  the  fathers  of  the  families  doing  home- 
work are  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years,  an  age  that  repre- 
sents the  best  vears  of  a  man's  life  and  a  time  when  his  economic 

t/ 

value  to  the  community  should  be  greatest 

TABLE  VI. 
AGES  OF  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACTURERS,  a 


AGES. 


Families  in  which  the 

head  of  the  family  WM 

of  the  age  specified. 


10 

aa 

87 
M 
08 
87 
88 


Under  25  years 

25  years  and  under  30 
30  years  and  under  35 
35  years  and  under  40 
40  years  and  under  45 
45  years  and  under  50 
60  years  and  over .... 

Total 


a  Of  the  306  families,  14  did  not  supply  this  information. 

Employment  of  Children  Homeworkers: 

The  number  of  children  homeworkers  varies  with  the  season, 
and  is  different  in  the  different  industries.  In  general,  children 
will  be  found  working  in  unskilled  trades  where  the  operation  is 
simple,  and  the  rate  paid  per  hour  is  small.     For  children  can 
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readily  be  taught  to  do  that  kind  of  work  and  the  small  wages 
make  it  necessary  for  parents  to  enlist  their  services  for  the  extra 
help  they  can  give. 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  investigation  into  this  subject 
which  was  conducted  in  1912,  251  children  varying  in  age  from 
3%  years  to  16  years  were  found  at  work  in  181  families  doing 
homework.     The  following  statistics  were  gathered: 

Employment  of  Children  in  Tenement  Manufacture: 

Nuts. —  41  families  visited,  9  families  have  no  children  of 
working  age,  32  families  had  91  children  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  16;  of  these  91  children,  76  were  found  at  work,  of  the  fol- 
lowing ages: 

Number  of  Children  j^qq^ 

2 3% 

« 4 

7 5 

4 6 

8 7 

10 8 

3 9 

7 10 

» n 

11 12 

^ 13 

3 14 


76 


Brushes. —  Forty-one  families  visited,  containing  72  children. 
Out  of  these,  69  children  were  working,  of  the  following  ages : 

Number  of  Children  Ages 

2 4 

1 5 

7 6 

3 7 
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Number  of  Children  Ages 

6 8 

11 9 

6 10 

4 11 

6 12 

4 13 

16 14 

2 15 

2 16 


60    •  3* 

G   ^   <V 
3     .^ 


*>  r 


69 


Dolls'  Clothes  (making). —  Sixty-six  families  visited  had  35 
children  from  4  to  14  years  of  age;  35  children  were  found  work- 
ing of  the  following  ages : 

Number  of  Children  Ages 

2 4 

2 5 

4 6 

3 7 

3 8 

2 9 

7 10 

4 11 

4 12 

3 13 

1 14 


35 


Flowers. —  The  extent  to  which  child  labor  exists  in  this  form 
of  homework  is  impossible  to  discover.  During  the  week  Decem- 
ber 8-15,  15  houses  visited  showed  51  children  from  7  to  14  years 
of  age  working  on  flowers.  The  following  week,  December  17-28, 
a  survey  of  33  families  showed  a  list  of  70  homeworking  children 
from  4  to  15  years  of  age,  distributed  by  age  as  follows: 
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Number  of  Children  Ages 

5 8 

11 9 

6 10 

4 11 

6 12 

4 13 

16 14 

2 15 

2 16 


69 


Dolls'  Clothes  (making). —  Sixty-six  families  visited  bad  35 
children  from  4  to  14  years  of  age;  35  children  were  found  work- 
ing of  the  following  ages : 

Number  of  Children  Ages 

2 4 

2 5 

4 6 

3 7 

3 8 

2 9 

7 10 

4 11 

4 12 

3 13 

1 14 


35 


Flowers. —  The  extent  to  which  child  labor  exists  in  this  form 
of  homework  is  impossible  to  discover.  During  the  week  Decem- 
ber 8-15,  15  houses  visited  showed  51  children  from  7  to  14  years 
of  age  working  on  flowers.  The  following  week,  December  17-28, 
a  survey  of  33  families  showed  a  list  of  70  homeworking  children 
from  4  to  15  years  of  age,  distributed  by  age  as  follows: 
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Number  of  Children 
3 


» 


7 
3 
6. 
4. 
8. 
10. 
9. 
9. 
5. 
5. 
1. 


Ages 

.  4 
.  5 
.  G 
.  7 
.  8 
.  9 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 


h 


70 


The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  children  homeworkers 
in  families  doing  homework  for  manufacturers  that  were  found 
in  the  course  of  the  present  investigation : 

TABLE  VII. 

children  in  families  doing  homework  for  manufacturers,  by  AGE 

AND  SEX. 


Chiu>rsn  of  Each  Spbcibibd  Aob  Who  Were  — 

AGRR. 

DOING  HOMEWORK. 

NOT   DOING 
HOMEWORK. 

ALL   CHILDREN. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

TotaL 

Under  8  years 

1 

12 

3 

7 
33 
23 

63 

8 
45 
26 

151 

105 

23 

168 
93 
23 

319 

19S 

46 

152 

117 

26 

175 

126 

46 

8  years  and  under  14 

14  years  and  under  16. . . . 

327 

243 

72 

Total 

16 

79 

279 

284 

563 

295 

347 

642 

Iti 


Mi 


Si 
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table  viii. 

children  homeworkers  in  families  doing  homework  for  manufag 

turers.  by  industries. 


INDUSTRY. 


Crocheted  buttons 

Crocheted  lace 

Crocheted  slippers,  etc 

Passementerie 

Hand  embroidery 

Machine  made  embroidery  (cutting  out). 

Beads,  etc 

Toys  and  dolls'  clothing 

Neckwear 

Handkerchiefs,  etc 

White  goods 

Feathers  and  flowers 

Tobacco 

Brushes 

Miscellaneous 


Children  Doinq  Each  Specifikd  Kind 
or  HoMBwOBK  Who  Were  — 


Under  8 
years. 


Total. 


4 
2 


8  yean 

and 
under  14. 


14  years 

and 
under  16. 


AU 
children. 


5 
12 


1 
18 

1 


1 

7 
4 


8 


6 
2 
4 
1 
1 
6 


1 
2 


45 


26 


0 
T 

1« 
1 
8 

21 
% 
1 

"i 

IS 

s 

"8 

79 


Seventy-nine  children  were  found  at  work.  Eight  of  these 
were  under  8  years  of  age,  45  children  were  between  8  and  14 
years  and  25  children  between  14  and  16  years. 

Seventy-nine  children  homeworkers  under  16  years  of  age  is 
clearly  an  underestimation  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  homework  investigation  was  necessarily  limited. 

(2)  The  period  during  which  the  investigation  took  place  was 
not  the  season  for  many  kinds  of  work  on  which  children  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  home. 

(3)  Through  an  arrangement  with  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck  of 
the  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  our  investigation  did  not  touch 
flowers  and  feathers  in  the  district  where  such  work  prevailed  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  is  in  this  industry  that  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  children  are  to  be  found  at  work.  Children  as  young 
as  three  years  are  able  to  separate  the  petals  for  the  flower 
workers. 

Miss  Van  Kleeck  conducted  an  extensive  investigation  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  made  in  tenements.  Her  investigators  found  48.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  homeworkers  to  be  children  under 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  37.4  per  cent  of  whom  were  under  14  years 
of  age.  The  following  table  presents  an  analysis  of  the  results  of 
Miss  Van  Kleeck^s  investigation. 

AGES   OF   HOMEWORKERS   IN   FAMILIES   MAKING   ARTIFICIAL   FLOWERS   AT 

HOME. 


AGES. 


Homeworkers  and  the 
Ages  Specified. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Under  8  years  of  age . 
8  years  and  under  14. 
14  years  and  under  16 
16  years  and  over. . . . 

Total 


38 
101 

42 
190 


10.2 
27.2 
11.3 
51.3 


371 


100.0 


Speaking  of  child  labor  in  the  artificial  flower  trade,  Miss  Van 
Kleeck,  in  her  forthcoming  book  on  the  subject,  says : 

'  Of  these  371  homeworkers,  nearly  half,  181,  were  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age.  About  two  in  Rye,  139  in 
all,  were  under  fourteen.  Stated  in  greater  detail,  38  had 
not  yet  reached  their  8th  birthday,  101  were  between  eight 
and  fourteen  and  42  between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  ]^ine 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  at  work  by  day  in  factories 
where  their  hours  of  labor  were  limited  by  law  to  8  in  a  day; 
yet  in  the  evening,  unprotected  by  law,  they  made  flowers  at 
home.  The  youngest  child  worker  was  eighteen  months  old. 
He  was  just  learning  to  pick  leaves  apart  to  make  them  ready 
to  be  pasted  on  the  stem.  Less  startling,  but  probably  more 
serious  in  its  effect,  was  the  labor  of  145  school  children  who 
worked  at  home  in  the  morning  before  school  hours  and  again 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening." 

Ages  of  Women  Homewoekers. 

Of  314  families  where  the  homeworker  was  an  adult  woman, 
that  is  over  16  years  old,  178  or  over  55%  were  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  45.  These  are  the  best  years  of  a  woman's  life,  when, 
if  she  is  married  her  family  cares  are  heaviest  and  she  is  most 
efficient  and  economically  valuable.  The  average  homeworker  is 
unskilled  and  mechanical  to  a  large  degree.     It  is  the  "  cheap  " 
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work  of  the  factories  to  which  all  of  these  women  are  sacrificing 
not  only  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  but  their  children  and  their 
homes  which  of  necessity  they  neglect. 

TABLE  IX. 

AGES  OF  WOMEN  H0MEW0RKER3  IN  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR 

MANUFACTURERS,  a 


AGES. 


16  and  under  25 
25  and  under  45 
45  and  over. . . . 

Total 


Women  homeworkert 

of  each 

specified  age. 


87 

178 

40 


814 


a  Of  320  women  homeworkera,  6  did  not  supply  information  as  to  their 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Homework  is  found  in  congested  districts  all  over  Greater  New 
York,  particularly  in  Italian  neighborhoods.  In  Manhattan,  large 
numbers  of  homeworkers  were  found  on  the  East  Side  (1)  around 
Madison  and  Monroe  streets  and  through  "  The  Gap  "  where  the 
principal  work  is  finishing  men's  clothing;  (2)  near  the  East  River 
front  where  many  Italians  live;  for  two  blocks  in  Goerck  street 
every  house  contains  home  finishers;  (3)  and  continuing  uptown, 
especially  in  the  regions  between  4th  and  33rd  streets,  in  the 
fifties,  and  between  90th  and  119th  streets.  On  the  lower  West 
Side  large  numbers  of  homeworkers  were  found  in  the  Italian  dis- 
trict of  old  Greenwich  Village,  where  the  work  is  principally 
flowers  and  feathers,  white  goods  and  picking  nuts.  There  is 
comparatively  little  homework  on  the  West  Side  above  8th  street. 
In  Brooklyn  the  greatest  number  of  workers  were  found  in  the 
Bridge  section  and  around  Degraw  street,  working  on  beads  and 
dolls'  clothes,  but  workers  were  also  found  in  Brownsville, 
Canarsie,  Queens,  and  as  far  as  Coney  Island.  In  the  Bronx  the 
number  of  homeworkers  is  increasing  rapidly.  Machine  em- 
broidery factories  are  moving  into  that  region,  and  they  give  out 
scallop  cutting  and  thread  trimming  to  neighboring  families. 
Many  Italians  were  found  crocheting  lace. 
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As  a  rule  families  doing  homework  live  in  tenements  housing 
from  three  to  forty  families.     In  a  few  cases  they  live  in  single 
or   two-family  frame    and   brick    houses.      These   buildings    are 
usually  dilapidated  and  in  a  worse  condition  than  regularly  in- 
spected tenements  which  have  some  sort  of  janitor  service  however 
inadequate.       The  tenement  flat  in  which  homework  is  usually 
done  has  ordinarily  three  or  four  rooms,  and  rents  for  from  $9 
to  $16  a  month.    The  rooms  open  into  each  other,  with  no  private 
hall.     They  are  square  and  very  small.     One  room  may  be  12  x 
14  feet,  and  others  10  x  12  feet  or  less.     The  flats  are  usually 
overcrowded  and  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  personal  belong- 
ings very  slight.     There  is  usually  no  closet  room,  though  some- 
times there  is  a  tiny  wardrobe  built  out  from  the  wall.     Where 
homework  is  done,  trade  material  must  be  stored.    This  means  that 
one  room  badly  needed  for  family  use  must  be  largely  given  up 
for  factory  purposes.     Practically  all  the  houses  have  gas  and  a 
few  have  electricity.     The  majority  of  families  had  adequate  light 
to  work  by,  in  the  daytime ;  in  seven  houses  where  the  daylight 
was  good,  there  was  insufilcient  artificial  illumination.     The  ma- 
jority have  two  wash  tubs  in  the  kitchen  and  a  tiny  sink  with  one 
cold  water  faucet.     Practically  all  are  heated  by  the  coal  range 
which  is  the  family  cook  stove  as  well.     Steam  heat  and  hot  water 
are  luxuries  found  only  in  the  model  tenements,  or  in  houses  where 
the  rent  is  high  and  the  families  are  doing  homework  because  of 
temporary  financial  pressure  or  to  make  "  pin  money." 

Very  few  families  have  a  room  where  homework  can  be  done 
without  being  brought  into  contact  with  food  or  clothing.  It  is 
usually  done  either  in  the  kitchen  or  in  a  bedroom.  If  the  work 
is  bulky  —  picking  nuts  or  finishing  underwear  or  clothing  —  the 
bundles  of  material  are  often  put  on  the  floor  for  children  to  sit 
on  or  pets  to  walk  over.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  small  child 
with  dirty  shoes  on  to  stand  on  a  bag  of  cracked  nuts  in  her  effort 
to  reach  the  table.  Bundles  of  work  are  frequently  put  on  the 
beds  which  are  often  incredibly  dirty.  Moist  clothes  often  hang 
over  the  workers'  heads. 
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TABLE  X. 
PERSONS  PER  ROOM  IN  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACrrURERS.<i 


PERSONS  PER  ROOM. 

Families  in  which 
the  number  of 
•  persons  per  room 
was  as  specified. 

Number  of  persons 
in  these  families. 

T.Aaa  tViAn   1   r^rson                     .......••••••••>•• 

50 
136 

128 

1    tAAnann   Jinr    iinrlpr  2                       ..••••... 

668 

5!  rk«»r^nnfl  A.nrl  iinrfpr  3 

868 

3  persons  and  under  4 

63 

Total                   

242 

1.207 

a  Of  306  families,  64  did  not  supply  information  as  to  both  total  persons  in  the  household 
and  the  number  of  rooms. 

The  following  descriptions  of  conditions  in  specific  families 
were  taken  from  the  investigators'  cards  and  illustrate  the  abuses 
endangering  the  consumer  which  may  go  on  unchecked  where 
homework  is  permitted. 

(1)  A  woman  was  found  finishing  trousers  in  a  filthy  kitchen, 
14  X  12  feet ;  three  men  and  two  children  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
into  which  water  was  pouring  through  a  leak  in  the  building. 

(2)  In  a  two-room  flat,  lighted  by  small  oil  lamps,  a  woman 
was  picking  nuts  into  an  empty  dirty  cigar-box. 

(3)  Work  on  toys  was  being  done  by  another  family  in  a 
room  which  serves  as  kitchen  as  well  as  bedroom;  it  is  very 
crowded  and  very  dirty;  the  food  is  exposed  on  the  table;  the 
family  clothing  is  lying  about  everywhere.  As  there  is  no  closet 
for  it,  the  trade  material  is  exposed. 

(4)  Several  families  were  found  picking  nuts  in  a  very  large 
tenement  on  Laight  street.  The  whole  building  is  in  an  extremely 
dilapidated  condition.  The  halls  and  stairs  are  absolutely  dark 
and  usually  wet.  The  three-room  apartments,  two  rooms  having 
no  outside  light,  were  in  a  filthy  condition ;  the  plaster  was  oif  the 
walls  and  ceiling  in  patches,  and  the  woodwork  and  floors  did  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  cleaned  or  painted  in  years.  In  one  of 
them  lived  a  family  of  six,  and  the  mother  picked  nuts.  In  the 
other  the  mother  of  eight  children  is  shelling  nuts,  and  every  now 
and  then  she  cracks  one  with  her  teeth.  A  dirty,  half-witted  boy 
of  18  is  taking  care  of  the  baby  and  handling  nuts. 
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View  of  the   rear  of  a  tenement-liouse  where  home  work   is  done. 
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TABLE  X. 
PERSONS  PER  ROOM  IN  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACTURERS.a 


PERSONS  PER  ROOM. 


Families  in  which 

the  number  of 
persons  per  room 
was  as  specified. 


Number  of  persons 
in  these  families. 


Less  than  1  person 

1  person  and  untler  2 

2  persons  and  under  3 

3  persons  and  under  4 


Total. 


a  Of  306  families,  64  did  not  supply  information  as  to  both  total  persons  in  the  household 
and  the  number  of  rooms. 

The  following  descriptions  of  conditions  in  specific  families 
were  taken  from  the  investigators'  cards  and  illustrate  the  abuses 
endangering  the  consumer  which  may  go  on  unchecked  whore 
homework  is  permitted. 

(1)  A  woman  was  found  finishing  trousers  in  a  filthy  kitchen, 
14  X  12  feet;  three  men  and  two  children  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
into  which  water  was  pouring  through  a  leak  in  the  building. 

(2)  In  a  two-room  fiat,  lighted  by  small  oil  lamps,  a  woman 
was  picking  nuts  into  an  empty  dirty  cigar-box. 

(3)  Work  on  toys  was  being  done  by  another  family  in  a 
room  which  serves  as  kitchen  as  well  as  bedroom;  it  is  very 
crowded  and  very  dirty;  the  food  is  exposed  on  the  table;  the 
family  clothing  is  lying  about  everywhere.  As  there  is  no  closet 
for  it.  the  trade  material  is  exposed. 

(4)  Several  families  were  found  picking  nuts  in  a  very  large 
tenement  on  Laight  street.  The  whole  building  is  in  an  extremely 
dilapidated  condition.  The  halls  and  stairs  are  absolutely  dark 
and  usually  wet.  The  three-room  apartments,  two  rooms  having 
no  outside  light,  were  in  a  filthy  condition;  the  plaster  was  oil*  the 
walls  and  ceiling  in  patches,  and  the  woodwork  and  floors  did  not 
look  as  if  they  had  been  cleaned  or  painted  in  years.  In  one  of 
them  lived  a  family  of  six,  and  the  mother  picked  nuts.  In  the 
other  the  mother  of  eight  children  is  shelling  nuts,  and  every  now 
and  then  she  cracks  one  with  her  teeth.  A  dirtv,  half-witted  boy 
of  IS  is  taking  care  of  the  baby  and  handlinj?  nuts. 
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(5)  Three  Greek  men  were  living  together;  they  work  in  a 
cigarette  factory  during  the  day,  and  at  night  prepare  the  cases. 
They  do  their  own  housework  and  do  not  keep  the  place  clean. 
As  they  roll  the  papers  they  often  lick  them  to  moisten  the  dried 
glue.  These  same  conditions  were  found  in  another  flat  where 
four  girls  lived  alone. 

(6)  A  woman  doing  crocheting  acknowledged  that  her  place 
was  in  a  very  dirty  condition  because  she  could  not  spare  the  tijue 
to  clean  it  up.  At  night  this  woman  works  by  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp,  which  is  outside  her  window,  in  order  to  save  gas. 

But  more  serious  than  the  dangers  to  the  consumer  are  the 
effects  of  the  homework  on  the  family  itself.  Most  of  the  mothers 
have  to  do  all  the  housework  and  take  care  of  the  children 
besides  doing  the  homework,  and  since  every  instant  taken  from 
the  work  means  loss  of  money,  the  homes  are  left  dirty,  the  food 
is  of  the  kind  most  easily  prepared,  bought  at  the  nearest  avail- 
able place  regardless  of  the  quality,  and  often,  strangely  enough, 
even  of  the  price;  and  the  children  are  n^lected  or  managed 
with  one  hand  while  the  mother  shells  a  nut  or  sticks  flowers 
with  the  other.  In  one  family  where  there  were  children  both 
the  mother  and  father  worked  all  day  in  factories,  and  the  mother 
brought  coats  home  to  finish  at  night.  She  worked  in  a  room 
which  was  used  as  kitchen,  dining-room  and  bedroom  and  was 
extremely  dirty.  Working  like  this  makes  the  mother  irritable 
and  rough  with  her  children.  The  children  must  help  in  order 
to  increase  the  family  income,  and  they  are  nearly  always  given 
heavy  household  tasks  to  perform  when  they  are  young.  A  little 
girl  of  eleven  years  was  found  doing  the  entire  family  washing, 
besides  helping  with  the  rest  of  the  housework.  The  care  of  the 
babies  generally  falls  exclusively  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other 
children,  and  little  girls  often  do  the  cooking  and  scrubbing,  so 
that  their  mothers  can  give  every  moment  to  the  homework. 

Wage  Earners  Outside  the  Home  in  These  Families: 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  homework  is  done  to  augment 
the  family  income.  The  small  addition  is  not  only  welcome  but 
necessary  and  constitutes  the  margin  which  saves  the  family  from 
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destruction  or  from  application  for  relief.  In  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  cases  homework  is  done  without  any  real  financial 
pressure;  simply  to  earn  extras. 

With  the  exception  of  22  families  with  no  other  wage  earners 
except  the  homeworkers,  the  families  had  one  or  more  members 
working  outside  the  home.  Eleven  families  making  passementerie 
had  no  outside  workers  except  the  fathers.  The  latter  earned  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $12.90,  while  the  average  income  from 
the  homework  was  $3.20  or  19%  only  of  the  total  income.  In 
other  cases  where  there  was  more  than  one  wage  earner  outside 
the  house,  the  proportion  gained  from  homework  is  even  smaller. 
When  it  is  also  taken  into  consideration  that  homework  is  nearly 
always  seasonal,  that  there  is  homework  for  only  about  six  months 
in  the  year,  it  is  apparent  that  homework  practically  never 
furnishes  a  sum  large  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  living  wage 
for  even  one  person.  It  is  almost  invariably  undertaken  in  order 
to  supplement  the  inadequate  earnings  of  the  father  or  to  tide  the 
family  over  a  period  of  illness  or  unemployment,  or  to  meet  some 
other  irregular  expense. 

"Mother  doesn't  care  to  have  Carrie  (8)  play  outside. 
Costs  too  much  to  play  outside;  wears  too  much  shoes. 
Carrie  cuts  embroidery  to  make  money  for  her  piano  lessons. 
She  might  play  in  moving  pictures  when  she  gets  big." 

A  woman  who  makes  9  cents  a  day  crocheting  says: 
"  Just  enough  for  coffee,  but  no  milk." 

Another  woman  had  begun  cutting  embroidery  to  give  her 
children  better  food.  She  hates  cutting  embroidery  scallops 
— "  Such  heavy  bundles  to  carry." 

In  industries  which  are  dependent  on  the  weather,  like  the 
building  and  masons  and  all  day  laborers,  there  are  very  long 
periods  of  unemployment.  These  are  the  industries  which  em- 
ploy the  largest  number  of  Italians.  It  is  worth  repeating  in  this 
connection  the  fact,  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  that  in  the  group 
investigated  there  were  more  Italians  than  persons  of  all  other 
nationalities  put  together.  A  hod-<jarrier,  the  father  of  one  of 
the  families  where  homework  was  found,  said:  "When  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold  or  the  sun  too  hot,  or  the  rain  too  wet, 
then  there  is  work."     Even  though  the  rate  of  pay  is  fairly  high 
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in  these  trades  where  employment  is  irregular,  the  total  income 
dwindles  to  a  point  where  the  family  is  barely  able  to  maintain 
itself.  Certain  city  jobs  employing  a  large  number  of  men  pay 
only  $35-$40  a  month.  While  this  work  is  steady,  it  is  not 
enough  to  support  a  large  family.  The  candy  and  artificial  flower 
trades  employ  a  large  number  of  Italian  men,  and  $8-$9  a  week 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  wage;  $12  is  considered  high  for  a 
ten-hour  day  in  candy  factories.  In  the  cases  studied  the  father  is 
the  main  support,  although  his  earnings  are  so  small  that  some 
other  source  of  income  is  imperative.  The  mothers  and  children 
in  these  families  are  giving  up  their  time  to  earn  enough  to 
bring  the  earnings  of  the  father  up  to  the  minimum  standard  the 
family  can  or  is  willing  to  accept.  Children  are  kept  from 
school  and  from  the  fresh  air,  and  mothers  spend  the  time  which 
should  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  keeping  the  house 
clean  and  in  making  clothing  for  their  children,  on  homework 
to  gain  a  sum  of  money  which  has  significance  only  when  it  is 
compared  vdth  the  appallingly  low  wages  earned  by  the  fathers 
of  the  families. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Homewoekers. 

The  homework  problem  is  not  a  simple  one  inasmuch  as  there 
is  not  a  direct  connection  between  the  price  earned  per  hour  and 
the  number  of  hours  worked  by  the  body  of  workers  per  week. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  up  to  certain  limits  it  appears 
that  as  the  price  per  hour  increases  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  decreases,  but  in  considering  a  number  of  cases  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  family. 

Our  investigations  show  that  a  majority  of  home  workers  work 
approximately  five  hours  a  day.  A  study  of  individual  records 
shows  that  this  figure  holds  for  all  trades  and  all  wage  rates. 
But  a  large  number  of  women  work  from  nine  to  eleven  hours 
and  many  have  been  found  working  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
hours.  In  a  few  cases,  women  secured  not  more  than  three  hours 
sleep  at  night  and  this  was  broken  as  they  rose  to  work  again 
after  a  first  nap.  The  homeworker  is  rarely  free  from  family 
responsibility.  Usually  she  is  a  mother  who  must  take  care  of 
the  children  and  the  home  and  has  to  do  cooking,  cleaning  and 
washing  for  a  large  family.  Five  or  six  hours  for  sleep  is  as 
much  as  she  can  spare. 

table  XI. 

WORK  AT  night  AMONG  FAMILIES  DOING  HOMEWORK  FOR 

MANUFACTURERS,  a 


WORK  AT  NIGHT. 


Regular  work  at  night. 

Work  at  night  only  in  rush  season 
No  work  at  night 

Total 


Families. 


126 

19 

150 


303 


a  Of  the  306  fanrulies,  3  did  not  supply  information  on  this  point. 

None  of  the  families  which  worked  on  crocheted  buttons  and  brashes  did  work  at  night. 
The  largest  proportion  of  families  doing  night  work  was  on  tobacco,  erooheting  of  idippers, 
etc.,  and  cutting  out  embroidery. 

Fathers  and  husbands  of  the  homeworkers  are  of  the  laboring 
class  where  the  work  is  unskilled  or  irregular  and  where  the 
wages  are  small  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.     The  majority  of 
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the  fathers  of  the  families  investigated  earned  from  $10  to  $12.50 
a  week,  but  many  of  these  trades  are  seasonal  and  a  large  part 
of  the  time  the  father  earns  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  amount 
and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  In  certain  trades  like  candy  making 
and  street  cleaning,  the  father  though  working  steadily  earns 
only  $9  or  $10  a  week. 

table  XII. 

weekly   wages   of   the   principal   bread-winner    in  families  DOING 
HOMEWORK  FOR  MANUFACTURERS,  BY  REGULARITY  OF 

employment,  a 


Familibs    in    Which 

THE    Principal   Bread-Winneb    Earned 

THE    Specified    Weeiu.t    Wages,    bt 

Regularitt  of  Em- 

PLOTMENT AND   BT 

Bex  of  Principal  Bread-Winner. 

Employment   steady 

Employment 

WEEKLY  WAGES. 

or  for  8  months  or 
more  in  the  year. 

unsteady  or  slack 

for  4  months  or 

more  in  the  year. 

ail 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe-      Total, 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total. 

Less  than  $8.00 

0 

4 

13 

10 

24 

34 

19 

28 

47 

S8.00  and  under  $10.00 . .  . 

15 

1 

16 

13 

1 

14 

28 

2 

30 

$10.00  and  imder  $12.00.. . 

28 

2 

30 

25 

25 

53 

2 

55 

$12.00  and  under  $15.00.. . 

33 

•    •    ■    • 

33 

20 

20 

53 

53 

$15.00  and  over 

44 

•    •   •   • 

44 

33 

1 

34 

77 

1 

78 

Worker     temporarily     in- 

c^acitated 

•  •  «  • 

«   •   •    • 

•  •  •   • 

10 

«   •  •   • 

10 

10 

.... 

10 

Total 

120 

7 

136 

111 

26 

137 

240 

33 

273 

a  Of  306  families,  7  women  and  26  men.  who  were  the  principal  bread-winners,  did  not  supply 
information  as  to  their  earnings. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  cases  where  the  father's  wage 
is  insufficient  or  he  is  out  of  work,  if  the  children  are  to  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  the  rent  paid,  the  mother  must  step  into  the 
breach  and  get  the  money  as  best  she  can.  She  works  from 
necessity,  not  for  pin  money  or  for  pass  time,  and  the  number  of 
hours  she  works  depends  upon  her  necessity.  If  she  needs  to 
supplement  the  family  income  by  a  dollar,  she  will  work  just 
long  enough  to  secure  this  dollar.  If  she  must  have  more,  the 
hours  will  grow  longer  until  they  extend  far  into  the  night. 

Weekly  Earnings  and  Pay-Roils  from  Factories: 

The  following  tables  show  the  weekly  wages  of  families  doing 
homework  based  upon  the  number  of  workers  in  each  family. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

WEEKLY  earnings  FROM  HOMEWORK    FOR   FAMILIES    DOING   HOMEWORK 

FOR  MANUFACTURERS,  o 


i\ 


Familiks  Reporting  Wfekly  Eabmncs  as  Specified, 

BT    NUMBKB   OF   HoifEWORKBRB. 

WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 

One 
home- 
worker. 

Two 
home- 
workers. 

Three 
home- 
workers. 

Four 
home- 
workers. 

Five 

home- 
workers. 

Total. 

Under  $2.00 

68 

42 

27 

10 

10 

6 

8 

0 

1 

17 
A 
6 
7 
5 
3 
0 
2 
2 

3 
3 
6 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.2 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

m 

80 

92.00  and  under  S3.00 

61 

S3.00  and  under  $4.00 

44 

$4.00  and  under  $5.00 

20 

S5.00  and  under  $6.00 

16 

$6.00  and  under  $7.00 

8 

$7.00  and  under  $8.00 

8 

$8.00  and  under  $12.00 

12 

$12.00  and  over 

6 

Total 

184 

47 

16 

0 

2 

2S8 

a  Of  306  families,  19  did  not  supply  information  as  to  weekly  earnings.     The  29  familii 
working  on  tobacco  have  also  been  omitted  from  this  table  as  it  was  impossible  to  separate  tl 


homework  earnings  from  the  earnings  of  the  shopworkers. 


The  pjice  paid  for  homework  differs  considerably  in  different 
trades,  according  to  whether  the  operation  involves  skilled  or  un- 
skilled labor,  or  whether  it  is  simple  or  complex.  It  further 
differs  for  the  same  operation  in  different  factories.  In  three 
firms  making  crochet  slippers  situated  within  a  few  blocks  of 
each  other,  the  prices  paid  per  dozen  for  the  same  kind  of  slipper 
made  of  the  same  kind  of  yam  and  the  same  stitch  were  re- 
spectively 40  cents,  60  cents  and  75  cents.  As  homework  is 
entirely  unregulated,  the  price  paid  depends  upon  what  the  worker 
will  work  for  and  upon  the  conscience  of  the  manufacturer.  Com- 
plete pay-rolls  were  obtained  from  a  few  manufacturers  in  the 
flower,  embroidery,  Irish  crochet  and  crochet  slipper  trades. 

In  the  case  of  one  slipper  manufacturer,  the  pay-roll  covered 
the  period  from  February  19th  to  October  15th.  Forty-five  names 
of  homeworkers  appeared  who  worked  for  periods  varying  from 
three  days  to  thirty-two  weeks.  The  average  amount  earned  by 
these  workers  was  $1.70  per  week.  They  worked  from  three  to 
thirteen  hours  a  day  —  or  an  average  of  seven  hours.  Only  seven 
of  the  forty-five  earned  more  than  $2.50  per  week,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  these  cases  more  than  one  person  was  working. 
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Another  crochet  slipper  pay-roll  covered  a  period  from  Janu- 
ary 8th  to  October  21st,  a  period  of  twenty  weeks.  The  pay-roll 
included  thirty-four  names  of  homeworkers  who  worked  from  one 
week  to  twenty  weeks,  earning  on  an  average  $1.47  a  week.  Only 
two  of  these  made  more  than  $2.50. 

From  one  crochet  firm  a  pay-roll  in  which  twenty-nine  names 
appeared  was  obtained,  running  from  January  15th  to  October 
14th.  These  people  worked  for  periods  varying  from  three  weeks 
to  forty  weeks,  and  earned  on  an  average  $1.80  per  week.  Only 
^ve  earned  more  than  $2.50.  These  were  either  helped  by  other 
workers  or  they  received  work  of  a  chosen  character  that  could  be 
more  easily  or  more  rapidly  done. 

In  the  flower  trade  three  pay-rolls  were  obtained,  running  re- 
spectively from  October  31st  to  November  12th,  a  period  of  four 
weeks ;  from  September  1st  to  November  30th,  a  period  of  thirteen 
weeks;  from  September  13th  to  November  12th,  a  period  of  eight 
weeks;  and  involving  respectively  17,  32  and  41  names  The  first 
of  these  showed  an  average  of  $8.99  with  a  minimum  of  $4.19 
and  a  maximum  of  $20.86.  The  second  showed  an  average  of 
$3.45  with  a  minimum  of  $1.02  and  a  maximum  of  $6.73.  The 
third  showed  an  average  of  $3.44  with  a  minimum  of  30  cents  and 
a  maximum  of  $16.10.  The  next  highest  figure  is  $7.04,  indicat- 
ing that  the  persoa  earning  $16.10  had  some  other  workers  helping 
her,  or  was  doing  a  very  skilled  or  high  priced  operation. 

A  pay-roll  was  obtained  from  a  manufacturer  of  muslin  under- 
wear in  which  eighteen  names  appeared  averaging  $4.83  with  a 
minimum  of  $2.69  and  a  maximum  of  $8.58. 

Hand  embroidery  which  must  be  done  by  a  skilled  worker  is 
perhaps  the  best  paid  trade.  On  one  pay-roll  running  from  Sep- 
tember 26th  to  November  22nd,  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  24 
names  appeared,  with  an  average  of  $7.26  a  week.  Another  pay- 
roll in  this  trade  running  from  October  28th  to  November  25th, 
contains  thirteen  names  and  shows  an  average  of  $5.96  a  week 
with  a  minimum  of  $1.32  and  a  maximum  of  $19.52. 

Worker's  Losses: 

Time  to  Fetch  Worh  Ordinarily  a  homeworker  must  go  her- 
self to  the  factory  to  receive  or  return  work.       Sometimes  she 
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sends  a  child  or  neighbor  —  sometimes  when  the  material  is  small 
and  light  it  is  mailed  and  expressed,  or  if  it  is  too  heavy  to  be 
transported  it  is  sent  by  delivery  wagon.  In  the  first  case  the 
woman  ordinarily  spends  carfare  —  in  the  second  she  pays,  as  a 
rule,  carrying  charges  at  least  one  way. 

In  a  few  industries,  such  as  crochet  which  has  no  inside  factory 
workers,  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  woman  has  a  specified 
day  and  hour  to  call,  and  is  able  with  comparatively  little  loss  of 
time  beyond  that  spent  in  transit  from  home  to  factory,  to  transact 
her  business  at  the  factory  for  a  week  or  more  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  other  industries  where  the  product  is  perishable  or  needed  for 
rush  orders,  the  woman  must  go  every  other  day  —  often  every 
day  to  the  factory  to  take  back  her  finished  work.  At  the  factory 
she  must  take  her  turn  to  be  waited  on ;  this  necessitates  often  a 
wait  of  one-half  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  this  time  with  the  time 
spent  in  transit  is  an  absolute  loss.  It  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  half  a  day. 

One  woman  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  factory  had  to  go 
on  three  successive  days.  Altogether  she  earned  a  dollar,  and  out 
of  this  she  spent  30  cents  for  carfare. 

One  worker  disliked  working  at  home  because  he  lost  time  going 
after  the  work;  he  lost  time  arranging  it  when  he  got  it  home; 
after  the  long  trip  his  "  hand  was  out "  and  he  could  not  work  as 
fast;  and  he  lost  time  having  to  clear  up  the  litter  afterwards. 
Such  extra  work,  of  course,  is  done  bv  a  special  man  in  the 
factory. 

Preparation  of  Material  The  unit  of  payment  is  presumably 
a  special  operation  for  which  a  given  price  is  paid.  This  price 
incidentally  covers  other  processes  which  the  worker  throws  in 
for  good  measure.  She  very  rarely  counts  these  processes  when 
she  estimates  the  length  of  time  it  takes  her  to  complete  the  unit 
of  pajTnent  and  the  amoimt  she  makes  in  an  hour,  yet  they  take 
time  and  add  to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

Wool  is  given  out  in  skeins.  It  must  be  wound  or  nested  by 
the  worker.  One  worker  who  received  5  cents  for  crocheting  an 
article  claimed  that  it  took  her  as  long  to  nest  the  yarn  for  that 
particular  article  as  it  did  to  crochet  it.     The  nesting  is  often 
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sends  a  child  or  neighbor  —  sometimes  when  the  material  is  small 
and  light  it  is  mailed  and  expressed,  or  if  it  is  too  heavy  to  be 
transported  it  is  sent  by  delivery  wagon.  In  the  lirst  case  the 
woman  ordinarily  spends  carfare  —  in  the  second  she  pays,  as  a 
rule,  carrying  charges  at  least  one  way. 

In  a  few  industries,  such  as  crochet  which  has  no  inside  factory 
workers,  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  woman  has  a  specified 
day  and  hour  to  call,  and  is  able  with  comparatively  little  loss  of 
time  beyond  that  spent  in  transit  from  home  to  factory,  to  transact 
her  business  at  the  factory  for  a  week  or  more  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  other  industries  where  the  product  is  perishable  or  needed  for 
rush  orders,  the  woman  must  go  every  other  day  —  often  every 
day  to  the  factory  to  take  back  her  finished  work.  At  the  factory 
she  must  take  her  turn  to  be  waited  on ;  this  necessitates  often  a 
wait  of  one-half  to  two  or  three  hours,  and  this  time  with  the  time 
spent  in  transit  is  an  absolute  loss.  It  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  to  half  a  day. 

One  woman  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  factory  had  to  go 
on  three  successive  days.  Altogether  she  earned  a  dollar,  and  out 
of  this  she  spent  30  cents  for  carfare. 

One  worker  disliked  working  at  home  because  he  lost  time  going 
after  the  work:  he  lost  time  arranging  it  when  he  got  it  home; 
after  the  long  trip  his  ''  hand  was  out  "  and  he  could  not  work  as 
fast;  and  he  lost  time  having  to  clear  up  the  litter  afterwards. 
Such  extra  work,  of  course,  is  done  by  a  special  man  in  the 
factory. 

Preparation  of  Material  The  unit  of  payment  is  presumably 
a  special  operation  for  which  a  given  price  is  paid.  This  price 
incidentally  covers  other  processes  which  the  worker  throws  in 
for  o-ood  measure.  She  very  rarely  counts  these  processes  when 
she  estimates  the  length  of  time  it  takes  her  to  complete  the  luiit 
of  payment  and  the  amount  she  makes  in  on  hour,  yet  they  take 
time  and  add  to  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

AYool  is  given  out  in  skeins.  It  must  be  w^ound  or  nested  by 
the  worker.  One  worker  who  received  5  cents  for  crocheting  an 
article  claimed  that  it  took  her  as  long  to  nest  the  yarn  for  that 
particular  article  as  it  did  to  crochet  it.     The  nesting  is  often 
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done  by  some  other  member  of  the  family  who  is  not  reckoned 
as  a  homeworker.  The  wage  then  represents  the  earnings  of  two 
persons,  not  one. 

Flowers  must  be  sorted  and  bunched.  Violets  for  example  are 
arranged  in  bunches  of  a  given  number  with  leaves  added,  al- 
though the  price  paid  is  only  6  cents  a  gross  for  making  the  flow- 
ers. DolFs  clothes  and  gloves  must  be  turned  right  side  out  and 
bundled  in  dozens  before  they  are  returned.  Bead  workers  are 
paid  the  same  price  whether  the  beads  come  to  them  on  strings 
or  loose  in  a  box  with  the  string  broken. 

Charges  for  Machinery  and  Supplies,  Certain  expenses  from 
which  the  better  paid  factory  worker  is  free  must  be  met  by  the 
homeworker.  The  obvious  cost  of  rent,  light  and  heat  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  homeworker  by  the  manufacturer.  One  woman  did 
not  work  at  night  because  she  could  not  make  enough  for  the  gas 
burned.  Another  was  found  crocheting  by  the  light  from  a  street 
lamp. 

Moreover  the  homeworker  must  provide  her  own  equipment, 
from  crochet  needles,  scissors  and  sewing  machine  needles,  to 
sewing  machines  with  special  attachments  when  such  are  required. 
This  means  in  some  cases  a  continual  outlay  as  in  the  cutting  out 
of  embroidery  where  the  worker  must  have  her  scissors  sharpened 
every  two  himdred  yards,  a  cost  of  ten  cents  for  every  50  cents 
of  work. 

In  certain  trades  materials  also  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
homeworker's  wages.  For  example,  the  workers  in  Irish  crochet 
must  buy  their  own  crochet  cotton,  and  flower  makers  supply  them- 
selves with  glue.  All  needle  workers  pay  for  their  sewing  cotton 
and  this  one  item  sometimes  amounts  to  45  cents  a  week  for  the 
workers  on  dolFs  clothes.  Women  making  mercerized  cotton  bags 
paid  the  employer  $1.68  for  cotton  to  make  a  dozen  bags,  for 
which  they  would  receive  $4.00.  An  Irish  crochet  yoke  for  which 
the  worker  received  9  cents  required  an  outlay  of  2%  cents  for 
the  thread. 

Charges  for  Deterioration  and  Damage,  Another  kind  of  loss, 
incidental  to  woolen  crochet,  results  from  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wool.     There  is  loss  of  weight  almost  every  time.     In  winding, 
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the  fuzz  flies  off.  It  is  difficult  to  save  short  ends,  and  as  the  wool 
grows  drier  with  time  the  weight  decreases.  Wool  is  weighed  by 
the  contractor  when  given  out  to  the  homeworker  and  the  slippers 
are  weighed  when  turned  in.  Any  difference  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  worker.  Thus  "  Jennie  is  frequently  six  ounces  short 
and  loses  sometimes  as  much  as  15  cents."  In  another  case  a 
homeworker  took  ten  pounds  of  yam  and  ignorant  of  the  effect 
of  heat  left  it  in  the  sim.  When  she  returned  the  slippers  the 
wool  had  lost  five  oimces  in  weight  and  she  had  to  pay  five  cents 
an  ounce. 

In  nut  picking  there  are  always  some  broken  nuts  which  must 
be  separated  from  the  whole  nuts  and  returned  to  the  employer. 
The  wages,  4  cents  or  41/^  cents  per  pound,  covered  only  the  un- 
broken nuts.  For  broken  nuts  the  worker  received  nothing,  al- 
though the  breaking  comes  less  often  from  careless  picking  than 
from  the  quality  of  the  nut  itself  or  from  the  machine  cracking 
done  at  the  factory. 

Embroidery  cutters  pay  dearly  for  carelessness,  forfeiting  for 
example,  ten  cents  for  every  yard  injured  when  they  receive  fif- 
teen cents  to  twenty-five  cents  for  cutting  out  a  piece  of  one 
hundred  yards. 

After  cutting  out  eight  hundred  yards  of  embroidery,  for  which 
the  pay  was  $1.60,  the  children  of  one  family  were  delivering 
the  material  to  the  factory  when  the  small  wagon  in  which  they 
carted  it  upturned  on  a  bad  day  and  the  family  was  charged  $1.00 
for  what  had  been  damaged. 

Employer's  Profits: 

The  impression  current  among  employers  that  women  work 
at  home  for  long  hours  and  at  small  wages  in  order  to  divert 
themselves  or  for  pin  money,  must  be  corrected.  No  woman  does 
it  unless  she  must.  A  few  say  they  do  it  for  occupation,  but  in 
many  cases  a  study  of  their  home  conditions  shows  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  this  money  not  for  amusements  or  extras,  but  to 
meet  the  weekly  or  daily  bills  for  food  and  clothing.  In  com- 
parison with  the  great  number  of  homeworkers  the  few  who  may 
work  for  occupation  are  altogether  negligible. 
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What  this  system  that  preys  upon  the  health  of  women  and 
children  means  to  the  employer  in  money  can  be  gathered  from 
these  figures  obtained  from  a  single  firm.  For  a  dozen  articles 
this  employer  pays  a  total  of  $2.00,  as  follows : 

Material  and  labor  for  one  part  of  the  finished  product ...   $080 

Material  for  another  part 80 

Labor  to  outworkers 40 

Total  cost  $2  00 


This  product  which  costs  him  $2.00  he  sells  to  the  jobber  for 
$7.50,  clearing  a  profit  of  $5.50.  This  profit  is  13.75  times 
as  much  as  he  pays  the  outworker  for  labor,  and  2.75  times 
the  total  cost  to  himself.  The  jobber  sells  this  product  for  which 
he  pays  $7.50  to  a  retailer  for  $9.00,  clearing  $1.50  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  public  pays  to  the  retailer  from  $12.00  to  $15.00,  or  6  to 
7y2  times  the  original  cost.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  public 
does  not  gain  from  the  system  of  homework.  The  price  paid  by 
the  public  is  as  great  as  though  a  fair  price  had  been  paid  to  the 
laborer  for  the  work.  For  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks  at  two 
different  seasons  the  output  of  this  firm  was  125  dozen  a  week, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $250.  These  the  firm  sells  to  the  retailer  for 
$937.50,  clearing  for  the  one  week  $687.50.  For  the  labor  the 
outworkers  received  $50. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TOBACCO  WORKERS. 


CIGARETTE  FACTORIES 
VISITED. 


31, 


Number 

acknowledging 

outworkers. 


16 


Number  of 
homeworkera. 


100 


Character  of  work. 


Making   cigarette   casings 
for  handmade  cigarettes. 


The  homes  of  45  workers  were  visited  at  night  and  30  cards 
obtained. 

The  nationality  of  workers  were  as  follows:  18  Greeks;  10 
Russians;  1  Syrian;  1  Turk. 

21  men  were  found  actually  working  on  cases;  7  were  not 
working,  their  wives  making  the  cases  during  the  day  time. 
3  other  women  not  of  tobacco  worker's  families  were  found  mak- 
ing cases  by  night.  The  21  men  workers  averaged  12  hours' 
work  per  day ;  ten  hours  in  the  factory  on  hand  made  cigarettes 
and  two  hours  at  home  making  cases.  This  work  consists  of 
rolling  the  paper  into  cases. 

A  package  consisting  of  60  or  75  papers  is  placed  so  that  the 
edges  project.  On  these  a  paste  of  flour,  sugar  and  salted  water 
is  spread  with  the  finger  of  the  worker.  The  paper  is  rolled  on 
a  rormd  stick  and  the  edges  pressed  together.  If  the  paste  dries, 
as  it  frequently  does,  the  worker  invariably  licks  the  edges. 

A  worker  makes  an  average  of  1500  cases  a  night.  These  he 
takes  to  the  factory  for  the  tobacco  filling.  His  wages  for  the 
casings  made  at  home  are  included  with  his  daily  wage  for  filling. 

The  average  wage  per  week  for  28  men  for  both  factory  work 
and  home  work  was  $11.00  — this  was  for  72  hours'  work  per 
week,  an  average  of  15.2  cents  per  hour. 

In  one  of  these  families  the  wife  worked  from  7  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
for  five  days  a  week  and  one  day  (on  which  she  does  the  washing) 
from  3  A.  M.  to  11  p.  m.     This  woman  works  on  Sunday  also. 
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The  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  is  not  lessened  on  account 
of  the  cases  being  made  in  the  home.  These  are  the  most  expensive 
and  costly  of  cigarettes  —  special  brands  for  clubs,  hotels,  mono- 
gramed  ones  for  individuals,  etc. 

A  man  receives  at  highest  $1.40  per  thousand  for  cigarettes 
selling  at  wholesale  at  $18.00  per  thousand  and  to  the  consumer 
at  $25.00  per  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  V 

HoMEwoBK  IN  Up-State  Communities 

The  homework  being  done  in  the  up-state  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  rural  sections,  with  very  few  exceptions,  does  not  come  under 
the  present  law  licensing  such  work  and  therefore  goes  on  with 
*no  regulation  or  inspection  whatever.  Frequently  manufacturers 
sending  out  such  work  are  ignorant  of  conditions  imder  which 
their  work  is  being  done,  and  do  not  even  know  where  it  is  being 
done,  many  of  them  keeping  no  list  of  names  and  addresses.  In 
some  cases  the  workers  call  at  the  factory  for  their  work ;  in  others, 
like  Gloversville,  work  is  carried  out  by  wagons  and  left  at  the  will 
of  the  expressman  or  driver ;  and  again  it  is  mailed  out  into  rural 
sections. 

Inspections  by  agents  of  the  Commission  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  character  of  manufacturing  carried  on  in  homes  in  up-state 
cities  and  towns  were  conducted  during  the  period  between  May 
20th  and  August  1st,  1912.  In  practically  all  of  the  cities  visited 
this  was  found  to  be  the  slack  season  for  such  work.  The  data 
secured  therefore  represents  conditions  when  little  or  no  work  was 
going  on.  The  small  number  of  homes  in  which  manufacturing 
was  found  at  the  time  of  inspection  is  thus  accounted  for  and  the 
facts  here  presented  are  merely  surface  indications  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  widespread  and  growing  system. 


Cities  Visited 

Auburn 

Rochester 

Little  Falls 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Dolgeville 

Lockport 

Utica 

Herkimer 

Niagara  Falls 

Troy 

Gloversville 

Tonawanda 

Yonkers 

Cohoes 

Plan  of  Investigation 

As  in  New  York  City,  inspectors  visited  factories  (said  to  give 
out  work  to  the  homes)  and  secured  where  possible  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  of  their  outworkers     This  method,  while  unsatis- 
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CHAPTER  V 

Homework  in  Up-State  Communities 

The  homework  being  done  in  the  up-state  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  rural  sections,  with  very  few  exceptions,  does  not  come  under 
the  present  law  licensing  such  work  and  therefore  goes  on  with 
no  regulation  or  inspection  whatever.  Frequently  manufacturers 
sending  out  such  work  are  ignorant  of  conditions  under  which 
their  work  is  being  done,  and  do  not  even  know  where  it  is  being 
done,  many  of  them  keeping  no  list  of  names  and  addresses.  In 
some  cases  the  workers  call  at  the  factory  for  their  work ;  in  others, 
like  Gloversville,  work  is  carried  out  by  wagons  and  left  at  the  will 
of  the  expressman  or  driver;  and  again  it  is  mailed  out  into  rural 
sections. 

Inspections  by  agents  of  the  Commission  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  character  of  manufacturing  carried  on  in  homes  in  up-state 
cities  and  towns  were  conducted  during  the  period  between  May 
20th  and  August  1st,  1912.  In  practically  all  of  the  cities  visited 
this  was  found  to  be  the  slack  season  for  such  work.  The  data 
secured  therefore  represents  conditions  when  little  or  no  work  was 
going  on.  The  small  number  of  homes  in  which  manufacturing 
was  found  at  the  time  of  inspection  is  thus  accounted  for  and  the 
facts  here  presented  are  merely  surface  indications  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  widespread  and  growing  system. 


Cities  Visited 

Auburn 

Eochester 

Little  Falls 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Dolgeville 

Lockport 

Utica 

Herkimer 

Niagara  Falls 

Troy 

Gloversville 

Tonawanda 

Yonkers 

Cohoes 

Plan  of  Investigation 

As  in  New  York  City,  inspectors  visited  factories  (said  to  give 
out  work  to  the  homes)  and  secured  where  possible  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  of  their  outworkers     This  method,  while  unsatis- 
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factory  in  many  ways,  served  to  reveal  the  failure  of  most  manu- 
facturers to  keep  correct  lists  or  to  follow  up  the  distribution  of 
their  work  in  any  systematic  way.  Many  lists  dated  back  two 
and  three  years,  and  frequently  inspections  showed  wrong  ad- 
dresses, addresses  of  houses  and  streets  that  did  not  exist,  and 
workers  who  had  not  been  working  for  two  years  at  the  trade 
mentioned. 


Auburn 


Buffalo 


Trades  Found  TJsino  Homeworkers  —  By  Cities 

Rope  Splicing 
Button  Carding 

Finishing  Men's  Clothing 

Button  Carding 

Carding  Hooks  &  Eyes 

Paper  Boxes 

Mending  Maltster's  Bags 

Sewing  Buttons  on  Shirts 

Cigars 


Lockport 
Niagara  Falls 
Tonawanda 


Rochester 


Syracuse 


Utica 


Finishing  Men's  Clothing 

Button  &  Hook  &  Eye  Carding 

Infant's  Shoes  (moccasins) 

Paper  Boxes 

Women's  JN'eckwear 

Novelties,  Sanitary  Belts,  etc. 

Druggists'  Specialties — Thumb  Stalls  — 

Wrist  Bands 
Fringe  &  Passementerie 
Seedsman's  Paper  Bags 

Finishing  Men's  Clothing 
Fancy  Trimmings  on  Waists 
Crocheting  —  Infant's  Wear,  shawls,  etc. 
Willow  Baskets  (in  Liverpool) 

Finishing  Men's  Clothing 
Crocheting  Tops  of  Knit  Underwear 
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Little  Falls 

Bolgeville 

Herkimer 

Gloversville 

Troy 

Cohoes 

Yorkers 


Trimming  Felt  Slippers 
Gloves 

Trimming  Felt  Slippers 

Running  Tapes  in  Knit  Underwear 

Making  Gloves  and  Trimming  Gloves 

Brushes  —  Collars  and  Shirts 

Brushes  —  Collars  and  Shirts 

Willow  Plumes 

Visits  to  Homewoekees 


In  each  of  the  cities  investigated,  after  securing  lists  of  home- 
workers  from  manufacturers,  inspectors  called  at  their  homes  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  workers,  adults  and  children,  the  size  of 
the  family,  earnings  of  the  various  members,  rent  paid  and  such 
other  items  as  would  aid  in  showing  the  relation  of  homework  to 
the  family's  support. 

NUMBER  OF  HOMES  VISITED  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WORK  FOUND. 


WORK. 


Tiiminf?  collars 

Brush  making 

Carding  hooks  and  eyes 

Button  carding 

Finishing  clothes 

Infants'  shoes 

Notions 

Making  boxes,  rope,  neckties,  fringes,  bows,  tassels 


Up-State  Operation  of  the  Homework  License  Law 

In  Jime,  1912,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  there  were  less  than  500  tenement  houses  in  up-state  cities 
licensed  for  manufacturing.  Of  these  Albany  had  45,  Buffalo  72, 
Utica  76,  Syracuse  36,  Rochester  270.  These  licenses  do  not 
apply  to  tenements  only,  but  also  to  rear  shops,  of  which  there 
are  297. 
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These  figures,  however,  give  no  real  conception  of  the  extent 
of  homework  in  up-state  communities.  The  licensing  system  ap- 
plies only  to  a  tenement  house,  which  is  defined  in  the  labor  law 
as  "Any  house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  occupied  as  the 
home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more  living  independently 
of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  and 
having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water  closets 
or  privies,  or  some  of  them."  In  most  of  the  smaller  cities,  tene- 
ments of  this  character  are  not  found.  In  such  places  homework 
is  carried  on  in  two  family  and  private  houses.  This  is  notably 
true  in  Troy  where  there  are  thousands  of  women  working  in 
such  houses  on  collars.  One  firm  alone  was  found  to  have  listed 
one  thousand  such  outworkers.  A  similar  condition  prevailed  in 
practically  all  of  the  other  cities  visited  with  the  exception  of 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica  and  Syracuse.  In  these  cities  there  are 
three  family  tenements  and  some  of  them  have  been  licensed  for 
homework. 

Even  in  the  few  cities  having  tenements  many  varieties  of 
work  were  foimd  not  appearing  among  the  articles  for  which  the 
law  requires  the  house  to  be  licensed.  This  fact  adds  another 
group  of  houses  —  no  one  knows  how  large  —  where  homework 
may  be  carried  on. 

The  following  pages  present  some  interesting  side  lights  upon 
the  conditions  found  among  homeworkers  in  the  up-state  cities 
visited. 

Buffalo 

In  Buffalo  little  manufacturing  was  found  in  tenement  houses. 
Though  twice  the  size  of  Rochester,  there  is  much  less  homework. 

A  button  factory,  closed  at  the  time  of  inspection,  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year  has  given  out  homework.  A  very  small  amount 
of  finishing  on  men's  clothing  was  being  done  by  Italian  women 
living  on  Front  street  in  single  dwellings  or  two-family  houses. 
There  is  very  little  homework  in  the  clothing  trade  in  Buffalo 
partly  because  the  plan  of  the  city  permits  rear  shops  on  almost 
every  lot  in  certain  districts.  There  are  a  very  few  homeworkers 
on  buttonholes  and  hand-finishing  outside  of  these  shops.  The 
manufacturers  of  clothing  said  they  do  not  like  home  finishing  be- 
cause the  work  is  not  uniform.     One  of  the  manufacturers  said 
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that  one  reason  why  there  was  little  home  finishing  done  in  Buffalo 
is  that  such  work  does  not  pay  as  good  a  wage  for  as  long  a  season 
as  the  canneries  or  work  in  the  vineyards  along  the  lake  shore. 
Italian  families  go  out  as  whole  families  to  work  in  the  canneries, 
leaving  early  in  June  and  in  some  cases  not  returning  until  after 
Thanksgiving  time.  The  cannery  season  and  the  clothing  season 
come  about  the  same  time  and  the  canneries  can  utilize  all  the 
little  children  in  the  sheds  snipping  beans,  husking  com,  etc., 
while  in  the  clothing  trade  they  can  only  be  utilized  in  pulling 
bastings. 

Some  of  the  malt  companies  give  out  their  bags  to  be  mended. 
Women  make  2  cents  mending  each  hole,  taking  from  5  to  10 
minutes  to  mend,  depending  on  size.  Women  working  8  hours 
a  day  can  earn  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  a  week. 

A  large  concern  manufacturing  hooks  and  eyes  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town  has  a  depot  in  Buffalo  for  distributing  same  to  carders. 
These  carders  receive  from  40  cents  to  70  cents  per  gross  for  card- 
ing, according  to  size  (each  card  containing  24  hooks,  24  eyes  and 
24  eyelets),  the  very  small  ones  receiving  highest  prices. 

Paper  boxes  are  also  made  in  the  homes  at  certain  seasons,  but 
none  were  being  made  while  the  investigation  was  going  on,  al- 
though one  paper  box  manufacturer  openly  advertised  last  spring 
at  the  Buffalo  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  that  paper  boxes  were  a 
well  paid  industry  for  children  to  enter  into  after  school  hours 
and  on  Saturdays. 

Niagara  Falls  —  Tonawanda  —  Lockport 

A  hook  and  eye  manufacturing  company  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
foimd  giving  out  carding  to  be  done  in  the  homes.  Although  the 
concern  had  only  about  ten  employees  busy  in  the  factory  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation,  the  superintendent  said  they  had  1000 
workers  carding  in  their  own  homes  during  the  year.  Inspectors 
were  furnished  a  list  of  391  names  and  addresses,  of  which  79 
were  in  Buffalo,  105  in  Lockport,  207  in  North  Tonawanda  and 
vicinity.  The  wage  for  carding  was  extremely  low  and  the  work- 
ers complained  bitterly  both  of  low  wage  and  eye  strain.  In  none 
of  the  homes  visited  in  Tonawanda,  Lockport,  or  Buffalo,  do  any 
workers  earn  more  than  17  cents  per  day.     One  woman  who  had 
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been  carding  for  six  years,  works  10  hours  a  day,  and  can  make 
80  cents  in  three  and  one-half  days.    She  usually  averages  18  cents 
a  day,  but  if  given  a  uniform  size  of  work  at  60  cents  a  gross  can 
earn  a  little  more.    She  formerly  worked  at  night  but  had  to  give 
it  up  on  account  of  eye  strain.     She  says  carding  causes  head- 
aches.    In  order  to  card  one  gross  she  has  to  sew  144  times  24 
hooks   (3456  operations),  144  times  24  eyes  (3456  operations), 
fasten  in  3456  eyelets,  or  a  total  of  10368  operations  for  40  cents 
to  80  cents  according  to  the  size  of  the  material.     Children  were 
found  carding.     One  child  5  years  old  was  found  actually  sewing 
the  hooks  on  the  cards  and  the  little  children  usually  help  by 
slipping  the  hooks  through  the  eyes  while  the  older  members  of 
the  family  do  the  carding.     One  woman  in  Tonawanda  said  that 
five  years  ago,  when  her  husband  was  laid  up  on  account  of  an 
accident,  the  whole  family  were  carding  and  by  working  all  day 
long  from  7  in  the  morning  to  10  at  night,  with  the  help  of  her 
husband  and  her  daughter's  assistance  at  night,  when  her  day's 
work  in  the  factory  was  done,  she  could  sew  seven  gross  a  week. 
The  forewoman  knowing  of  her  trouble  kept  her  busy  all  the  time. 
She  averaged  $5.50  to  $6.00  a  week  throughout  the  winter.     She 
says  she  is  worn  out  from  the  strain  of  having  done  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  and  that  the  nervous  tension  in  carding  is  ter- 
rific   Another  woman  in  Tonawanda,  whose  little  girls  were  card- 
ing hooks  and  eyes  to  earn  extra  money,  said  she  was  not  going 
to  allow  the  children  to  do  any  more  of  it  because  it  made  them 
nervous  and  irritable.     A  woman  who  is  more  or  less  dependent 
on   the  work  complains   that   in   the   winter   time    the   workers 
have  to  spend  two  or  three  hours  at  the  office  waiting  for  work  to 
be  given  out.    Another  woman,  a  swift  worker,  says  she  can  make 
60  cents  in  three  and  one-half  days.    One  worker  stated  she  used 
to  pack  medicine  capsules  at  home.     A  wholesale  drug  house  in 
Buffalo  gave  out  to  homeworkers  bags  of  capsules  to  be  packed 
in  little  boxes,  one-half  and  one  dozen  to  a  box.    This  drug  firm 
moved  away  from  Buffalo  and  the  woman  began  carding  hooks 
and  eyes. 

Rochester 
A  large  variety  of  homework  was  found  in  Rochester.     The 
only  thing  that  prevents  a  repetition  of  New  York  conditions  is 
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/  the  fact  that  Rochester  is  not  a  tenement  city.  The  instant  it  be- 
comes hampered  for  space  New  York's  homework  problem  will  be 
repeated.  Rochester  was  found  to  have  more  homework  than  any 
other  up-state  city  with  the  exception  of  Gloversville  where  all 
the  manufacturing  is  practically  done  outside  the  factories.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Rochester  is  a  large  clothing  center  ^ 
and  that  manufacturing  carried  on  there  is  largely  light  manu- 
facturing adapted  to  homework.  No  extensive  investigation  was 
made  of  the  homework  in  the  clothing  trade  because  this  subject 
had  been  covered  by  the  Federal  Government  Investigation  of  the 
clothing  trade. 

A  hook  and  eye  factoiy  was  found  with  100  homeworkers. 
Lists  of  names  and  addresses  of  these  were  unsatisfactory.  Few 
of  them  could  be  found  at  addresses  given  and  none  were  found 
working. 

A  firm  making  trimmings  and  fringe,  etc.,  had  40  homeworkers. 
This  firm  used  to  make  celluloid  collar  supporters,  at  which  a 
great  many  children  worked.  These  supporters  having  gone  out 
of  fashion,  work  is  no  longer  being  done.  Children  are  not  used 
in  making  fringe. 

Four  button  factories  gave  as  maximum  number  of  homeworkers 
100 ;  138 ;  40 ;  and  4.  For  carding  buttons  homeworkers  are  paid 
2  cents  to  3l/^  cents  per  gross,  according  to  the  kind  of  button. 

Mrs.  A.  is  German.  Her  house  is  very  clean  and  children 
well  dressed.  Mrs.  A.  has  been  carding  buttons  for  three 
years.  She  usually  works  nine  hours  during  the  day  and 
two  at  night.  There  are  days  when  she  cards  for  18  hours. 
She  is  not  at  all  well.  Five  years  ago  she  was  very  strong. 
Feels  that  carding  buttons  has  hurt  her  strength.  She  re- 
ceives l%c  to  2l^c  per  gross,  15  minutes  is  spent  per  unit. 
She  has  often  been  promised  by  the  girl  in  charge  of  this 
work  in  the  factory  3c  per  gross  for  rush  orders  but  has  never 
received  above  21/2C.  She  usually  averages  25  gross  per  day. 
She  has  never  earned  more  than  $4.50  per  week,  usually  it  is 
$2.50  to  $3.50.  "  It  ain't  right  and  dem  factories  getting 
good  money  for  buttons."  Mrs.  A.  feels  bitterly  the  small 
amount  she  is  able  to  earn,  but  does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  her  husband's  position,  who  sews  buttons  at  the  same 
factory  where  she  gets  her  work. 
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Four  necktie  factories  inspected  use  a  total  of  98  homeworkers. 
Seven   infant's  shoe  factories  were  visited,  having  53   home- 
workers.    The  little  moccasin  is  cut  out  at  the  factorv  but  sewing 

t/  o 

in  the  little  leather  tongue,  running  in  the  ribbon,  and  trimming, 
is  all  done  by  homeworkers. 

Seven  paper  box  factories  were  visited.  Two  had  no  home- 
workers  at  this  season  of  the  yoar  but  have  at  Christmas  time; 
one  had  17 ;  one  50 ;  one  25 ;  one  1 ;  and  one  3. 

A  drug  novelty  establishment  making  finger  cots,  wristlets,  etc., 
had  9  homeworkers. 

A  notion  company  making  all  kinds  of  sanitary  specialties, 
garters,  etc.,  had  no  workers  in  the  factory  but  had  79  home- 
workers  when  inspected,  and  100  at  their  busiest  season. 

Conditions  in  Rochester  present  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
extending  a  license  system  to  private  d^vellings  and  two  family 
houses  as  long  as  home  manufacturing  is  permitted.  With  the 
exception  of  finishing  of  clothing  practically  all  other  kinds  of 
homework  go  en  in  buildings  which 'are  not  tenements  and  there- 
fore are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  law. 

Utica 

Finishing  clothing  and  crocheting  at  tops  of  underwear  and 
taping  are  done  in  the  homes  in  that  city.  All  this  work  is  given 
out  by  one  mill  with  100  inside  workers  and  14  outworkers.  In 
recent  years  a  great  deal  of  this  work  is  being  done  by  machine 
crocheters,  and  it  is  only  special  work  that  is  done  by  hand.  For 
this  inspectors  were  told  that  women  get  75  cents  per  dozen. 
Workers  stated  it  took  12  hours  to  complete  one  dozen  and  they 
can  make  $3.50  to  $3.90  a  week  working  from  9  to  11  hours  a 
day.  Women  receive  25  cents  per  gross  for  taping  tops  on  shirts ; 
40  cents  for  tops  on  combination  suits;  85  cents  for  necks  and 
eieeves  on  summer  underwear ;  average  about  6  cents  an  hour. 

Little  Falls 

Little  Falls,  like  New  York,  is  a  tenement  city.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  12,273  it  is  already  facing  the  congestion  problem. 
Situated  in  a  narrow  valley  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
this  city  is  hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  towering  hills.     The  river 
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ll owing  through  the  city  furnishes  the  power  for  many  industries. 
The  topography,  the  limited  water  power  and  scarcity  of  land 
for  dwelling  purposes,  encourage  land  speculation  and  make  rents 
very  high.     Every  available  bit  of  space  along  the  river  bank  is 
utilized  for  factory  sites,  crowding  the  houses  used  as  homes  by  the 
workers  back  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  also  runs  through 
this  narrow  strip  of  land.     Many  of  the  houses  are  unsanitary. 
Houses  which  should  be  used  for  one  or  two  families  at  most 
are  converted  into  tenement  dwellings  in  which  four  or  five  fam- 
ilies with  additional  boarders  crowd.     It  was  in  these  little  con- 
gested frame  tenement  houses  that  workers  were  found  busily  sew- 
ing fur  and  plush  trimming  on  felt  slippers.     These  slippers  are 
cut  and  stitched  into  slipper  patterns  in  the  factory  where  the  fur 
or  plush  is  stitched  by  machine  around  the  outside  edge  of  the 
top.     They  are  there  tied  in  bundles  of  two  and  one-half  dozen 
each  and  given  to  any  outworkers  applying  for  work.     In  the 
homes,  the  trimming  is  overhanded  in  the  inside  of  the  slipper. 
The  price  for  this  work  was  learned  to  be  16  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
In  one  of  the  houses  facing  the  canal  three  families  were  found 
working.    The  walls  of  the  halls  and  stairways  were  in  very  bad 
repair,   in   addition  to  being  filthy.      In  a  rear  apartment  an 
Italian  woman  and  little  six-year-old  child  were  at  work.     The 
workers  were  sitting  on  an  outside  porch  overlooking  a  back  un- 
paved  court  around  which  were  several  rear  tenements  and  open 
privies.    The  woman,  28  years  old,  has  been  in  this  country  only 
four  years.     She  was  working  at  highest  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
day  we  called  had  been  working  since  six  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  expect  to  stop  until  ten  at  night.     The  woman  said  she  fre- 
quently worked  that  long,  and  never  worked  less  than  12  hours 
a  day  when  she  had  work.     Sewing  at  that  rate  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  little  six-year  old  child  she  averaged  84  or  85  cents  a 
day.     This  woman  proudly  showed  the  enlarged  joints,  the  cuts 
a/]d  calloused  places  on  the  little  six-year  old  child's  hand   as 
evidence  of  the  child's  work.     Large  bundles  of  finished  slippers 
were  piled  on  a  filthy  upholstered  sofa  near  by.     One  of  the 
boarders  had  used  this  sofa  as  a  bed  the  night  before,  but  the 
soiled  bedding  had  not  been  arranged  since  the  occupant  arose. 
The  apartment  and  sofa  were  full  of  vermin. 
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flowing  through  the  city  furnishes  the  power  for  many  industries. 
The  topography,  the  limited  water  power  and  scarcity  of  land 
for  dwelling  purposes,  encourage  land  speculation  and  make  rents 
very  high.     Every  available  bit  of  space  along  the  river  bank  is 
utilized  for  factory  sites,  crowding  the  houses  used  as  homes  by  the 
workers  back  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  which  also  runs  through 
this  narrow  strip  of  land.     Many  of  the  houses  are  unsanitary. 
Houses  which  should  be  used  for  one  or  two  families  at  most 
are  converted  into  tenement  dwellings  in  which  four  or  five  fam- 
ilies with  additional  boarders  crowd.     It  was  in  these  little  con- 
gested frame  tenement  houses  that  workers  were  found  busily  sew- 
ing fur  and  plush  trimming  on  felt  slippers.    These  slippers  are 
cut  and  stitched  into  slipper  patterns  in  the  factory  where  the  fur 
or  plush  is  stitched  by  machine  around  the  outside  edge  of  the 
top.     They  are  there  tied  in  bundles  of  two  and  one-half  dozen 
each  and  given  to  any  outworkers  applying  for  work.     In  the 
homes,  the  trimming  is  overhanded  iu  the  inside  of  the  slipper. 
The  price  for  this  work  was  learned  to  be  16  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
In  one  of  the  houses  facing  the  canal  three  families  were  found 
working.    The  walls  of  the  halls  and  stairways  were  in  very  bad 
repair,   in  addition  to  being  filthy.     In  a  rear  apartment  an 
Italian  woman  and  little  six-year-old  child  were  at  work.     The 
workers  were  sitting  on  an  outside  porch  overlooking  a  back  un- 
paved  court  around  which  were  several  rear  tenements  and  open 
privies.    The  woman,  28  years  old,  has  been  in  this  country  only 
four  years.     She  was  working  at  highest  rate  of  speed,  and  the 
day  we  called  had  been  working  since  six  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  expect  to  stop  until  ten  at  night.     The  woman  said  she  fre- 
quently worked  that  long,  and  never  worked  less  than  12  hours 
a  day  when  she  had  work.     Sewing  at  that  rate  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  little  six-year  old  child  she  averaged  84  or  85  cents  a 
day.     This  woman  proudly  showed  the  enlarged  joints,  the  cuts 
and  calloused  places  on  the  little  six-year  old  child's  hand   as 
evidence  of  the  child's  work.     Large  bundles  of  finished  slippers 
were  piled  on   a  filthy  upholstered  sofa  near  by.     One  of  the 
boarders  had  used  this  sofa  as  a  bed  the  night  before,  but  tLi3 
soiled  bedding  had  not  been  arranged  since  the  occupant  arose. 
The  apartment  and  sofa  were  full  of  vermin. 
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In  another  family  in  which  a  mother,  father,  four  children 
and  three  boarders  lived  in  four  rooms,  the  mother  showed  her 
factory  slip  on  which  she  was  credited  with  $6.22  for  15  days' 
work.  This  woman  said  she  worked  9  hours  every  day  and  her 
little  12-year  old  daughter  worked  every  day  after  school  from 
4  o'clock  to  supper  time,  and  after  supper  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  going  to  bed,  and  all  day  on  Saturday. 

In  still  another  home,  in  a  back  room  of  a  little  Italian  grocery 
store,  we  found  a  tubercular  mother  and  her  little  10-year  old  girl 
sewing  fur  trimmings  on  slippers.  The  mother  complained  that 
the  small  particles  of  fur  lodged  in  her  throat  and  nose,  making  her 
cough  all  the  time.  Later  a  record  was  discovered  which  showed 
that  this  woman  w^as  a  tuberculosis  patient.  This  mother  and 
little  girl  make  80  cents  a  week.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
contribute  to  the  family  income,  as  the  family  owms  the  building 
in  which  they  run  the  store,  two  houses  and  a  bakeshop  building. 

One  of  the  managers  of  a  felt  shoe  factory,  when  told  our 
errand  said :  "  In  Utica  no  one  ever  bothers  the  factories  about 
these  things.  Why  are  we  bothered  this  way  ?  IS'o,  we  do  not  keep 
the  names  and  addresses  of  our  homeworkers.  Women  wanting 
such  work  come  in  and  get  it  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it."  A 
man  in  this  factory  was  observed  by  an  inspector  brushing  and 
cleaning  the  slippers  as  they  came  in  from  the  homeworkers.  When 
asked  why,  he  said :  "  We  have  to  brush  them  very  thoroughly ; 
they  come  in  with  all  sorts  of  dirt  and  things  in  them  —  too  dirty 
to  handle  otherwise." 

In  Little  Falls  gloves  were  also  found  to  be  made  in  the  homes. 
One  firm  manufacturing  sweaters  and  knit  woolen  gloves  has  only 
25  workers  in  the  factory,  most  of  whom  are  working  on  the 
knitted  materials,  and  100  homeworkers.  The  firm  keeps  neither 
names  nor  addresses  of  its  homeworkers.  The  drivers  or  express- 
men alone  know  where  the  gloves  go  in  the  outlying  districts. 
The  gloves  are  not  delivered  to  Little  Falls  workers.  They  must 
call  and  return  their  own  work. 

A  woman  35  years  old  has  been  making  gloves  ever  since 

she  was  11  years  old.     She  is  permaturely  old,  has  lost  all 

her  upper  teeth,  and  complains  of  nervous  indigestion,  and 

looks  like  a  skeleton.    This  woman's  husband  is  a  dav  laborer 
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receiving  $1.65  per  day,  but  his  work  is  so  irregular  that  she 
must  work  in  order  to  pay  their  rent,  which  is  $8  for  three 
ramshackle  rooms.  Working  at  the  machine  all  day  long 
from  7  in  the  morning  until  8  and  9  o'clock  at  night,  this 
woman  can  make  10  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  a  week,  for  which 
she  receives  18  to  45  cents  per  dozen  pairs,  according  to  style 
of  gloves.      (See  process  below.) 

Process  of  Glove  Making. 

Make  thumbs;  sew  back  and  front  of  hand  part  together. 
Stitch  on  canvas  cuif.  Insert  forgeings.  Sew  up  the  fingers 
consisting  of : 

2  seams  on  first  finger. 

4  seams  on  second  finger. 
4  seams  on  third  finger. 

3  seams  on  fourth  finger. 

When  all  this  stitching  is  completed  the  gloves  are  turned, 
each  finger  and  thumb  needing  special  turning  on  a  stick. 
This  turning  is  not  counted  in  with  this  woman's  output  of 
work,  as  her  husband  always  turn  the  gloves,  bundles  them 
(one  dozen  pairs  to  a  bundle),  and  labels  them  for  her.  This 
woman  complains  of  having  a  tired  back  all  the  time  from 
bending  over  a  machine.  She  said :  "  Time  was  when  I 
could  make  10  dozen  pairs  in  two  days  and  three  hours,  but 
I'm  worn  out  now.     I  can  scarcelv  make  10  dozen  a  week 


now. 


?> 


All  the  glove  workers  in  Little  Falls  told  the  same  story  of  long 
hours  and  small  pay. 

Dolgeville 

Making  felt  shoes  is  the  main  industry  in  Dolgeville.  Home- 
workers,  it  was  learned,  trim  the  shoes,  mostly  in  private  dwellings. 
The  homes  are  spotlessly  clean  and  no  one  could  possibly  criticise 
either  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  homes  or  the  wages  paid  the 
homeworkers.  The  skilled  workers,  most  of  them  Americans  or 
German  Americans,  said  they  can  make  anywhere  from  20  to  25 
cents  an  hour  without  speeding  at  their  work.  Many  of  them 
make  $2.00  a  day  without  working  more  than  8  hours  in  any 
one  day.     One  woman  stated  she  never  made  more  than  $11  a 
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week  but  that  some  made  as  much  as  $16  and  $17  a  week  during 
the  busy  season.  Another  woman  who  had  been  working  five  years 
said  she  could  make  22  cents  an  hour,  day  in  and  day  out,  making 
felt  ornaments  for  slippers.  The  Italian  homeworkers  sew  the 
fur  trimmings  on,  receiving  24  cents  per  dozen  slippers  (12  pairs) 
and  can  make  from  $1.00  a  day  up  (in  Little  Falls  workers  only 
receive  16  cents  for  25  slippers).  One  woman  and  her  13-year 
old  daughter  had  made  :J  dozen  pairs  in  four  hours  the  morning 
they  were  visited.  The  little  girl  was  not  a  swift  worker  and 
could  usually  make  two  dozen  in  a  day  of  9  hours.  The  mother 
and  daughter  averaged  5  dozen  a  day  all  summer  long.  Pay-roll 
showed  their  earnings  to  be  from  $7  to  $9  per  week.  Another 
woman  makes  from  3  to  4  dozen  pairs  a  day.  On  the  morning 
of  the  inspection  she  was  sitting  on  the  back  porch  sewing  chin- 
chilla fur  on  grey  felt  slippers.  One  of  her  little  children  whose 
face  was  broken  out  with  impetigo  was  playing  around  among  the 
slippers,  and  on  one  occasion  rubbed  the  fur  of  one  caressingly 
against  her  little  face. 

The  manufacturers  in  Dolgeville  were  apparently  making 
serious  efforts  to  prevent  any  work  being  given  out  in  homes  where 
there  is  contagious  disease.  They  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
doctors  and  the  Department  of  Health,  and  are  always  notified 
at  once  if  a  case  of  contagious  disease  occurs  in  one  of  the  families 
on  their  list  of  homeworkers.  Impetigo,  although  a  very  con- 
tagious skin  trouble,  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  and  few  Italians  take 
their  children  to  the  doctor  for  treatment;  therefore  such  cases 
are  not  reported. 

The  present  factory  law  does  not  apply  to  this  town  at  all. 
There  is  not  a  tenement  house  in  the  town,  therefore  no  inspection 
is  required.  The  manufacturers  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  but 
even  their  best  can  not  obviate  all  danger  of  contagion.  Out  of 
a  population  of  some  1,500  there  are  between  75  and  100  home- 
workers. 

Glovers  viLLE 

There  was  time  for  only  a  very  brief  survey  of  Gloversville, 
which  deserves  a  separate  study. 

Three  factories  were  visited.  One  of  the  owners  said  the  home- 
work went  all  over  the  town  —  out  to  Johnstown,  St.  Johns   Fort 
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Plains,  and  out  into  the  mountain  regions.  Drivers  or  express- 
men take  the  materials  out  and  they  alone  keep  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  workers.  Some  of  these  drivers  give  out  large 
quantities  to  other  drivers  in  isolated  districts  who  send  the  ma- 
terials still  further  out  to  no  one  knows  where.  The  worker  pays 
the  driver  or  the  expressman.  One  firm  said  to  be  a  prosperous 
one  had  a  very  small  plant.  The  owner  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  he  had  $40,000  worth  of  stock  in  his  small  quarters. 
"You  see  all  our  work,  which  would  take  up  so  much  room  and 
make  us  look  like  a  "New  York  factory,  goes  away  out  into  the 
homes.  Why,  if  we  made  our  gloves  inside  our  works,  Glovers- 
ville  wouldnH  be  big  enough  to  hold  the  factories.  We  have  some 
90  factories  here.  A  couple  of  cutters  can  keep  from  50  to  75 
homeworkers  busy.  Why,  we  teach  glove  making  in  our  public 
schools.  We  have  glove  making  machines  in  the  vocational  classes 
there,  so  when  children  come  out  they  are  equipped  to  enter  the 
trade."  A  number  of  manufacturers  pay  for  the  equipment  and 
give  the  material  for  the  making  of  gloves  in  the  classes,  paying 
their  regular  rate  of  payment  for  work  for  all  gloves  coming  out 
from  the  schools  that  come  up  to  the  standard.  The  schools  in 
turn  use  this  money  for  more  equipment. 
Another  manufacturer  said : 

"  The  women  in  Gloversville  do  not  seem  to  be  as  strong  as 
they  were  some  years  ago.  We  used  to  have  strong  healthy 
people  here,  but  nowadays  when  a  woman  reaches  25  or  26 
years  of  age  she  is  worn  out.  She  can't  begin  to  do  the  work 
women  of  that  age  used  to  do.  I  think  that  it  is  because 
they  begin  work  too  early.  Children  of  nine  and  ten  years 
make  gloves,  and  you  know  and  I  know  that  children  begin- 
ning work  at  that  age  are  pretty  well  worn  out  by  the  time 
they  are  25  years  old." 

Tboy 

Thirty  factories  in  all  were  inspected  in  Troy  to  secure  lists 
of  homeworkers:  4  brush  and  mirror  factories,  employing  94 
female  factory  hands  and  587  homeworkers;  25  collar,  cuff  and 
shirt  factories,  employing  11,629  factory  hands  and  3,814  home- 
workers  ;  1  factory  manufacturing  net  shopping  bags,  which  sends 
work  to  the  homes  occasionally.    In  these  factories  lists  showed 
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that  4,401  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  are  homeworkers. 
Of  the  thirty  manufacturers,  nineteen  keep  complete  lists  of  home- 
workers  and  four  permitted  women  working  in  the  factory  to  take 
work  home  after  factory  hours. 

Homework  on  Collars: 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  collars  were  made  entirely  by  hand 
and  there  were  no  factories.  The  firms  engaged  in  the  collar  busi- 
ness had  rooms  where  they  received  the  work  and  gave  it  out  to 
be  done  in  the  home. 

At  present  the  chief  work  done  in  the  homes  is  turning,  but 
some  pasting  and  a  little  machine  sewing  is  also  done  there.  Hand 
buttonholing  is  sometimes  done  by  outside  workers,  though  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  buttonholing  is  done  on  machines  in  the 
factory.  A  collar  turning  machine  is  being  used  in  factories 
more  and  more,  and  as  a  result  the  amount  of  work  given  to 
homes  is  decreasing. 

The  collars  which  are  given  out  for  turning  are  sewed  or  run 
on  machines  in  the  factory  and  then  sent  to  the  forewoman  for 
distribution  among  the  homeworkers.  The  work  is  carried  to  the 
homes  and  back  to  the  factories  by  "collar  express"  and  the 
worker  pays  the  express  50  cents  a  week  for  doing  the  carrying. 
Sometimes  a  collar  expressman  will  own  a  single  horse  and  wagon, 
sometimes  he  will  own  several  wagons,  but  in  any  case  each  wagon 
has  its  regular  route.  Once  in  a  while  it  happens  that  a  woman 
gets  collars  from  two  different  factories  and  has  to  pay  two  collar 
expressmen  for  delivering  the  work.  No  matter  how  near  to  a 
factory  an  outworker  lives,  the  collars  always  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  collar  express. 

Turning  collars  while  apparently  an  easy  operation  requires  as 
a  matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  skill.  It  is  very  unusual  to  find 
children  who  turn,  partly  because  of  the  skill  required  and  partly 
because  most  of  the  women  who  turn  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
their  children  do  not  know  how  to  turn  collars.  Many  women 
in  apparently  comfortable  circumstances  do  this  homework.  In 
several  cases  where  there  was  apparently  no  economic  necessity 
for  turning  collars  I  asked  women  why  they  did  it  and  the  answer 
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was,  "  I'm  so  used  to  turning  that  I  miss  it  when  I  don't  have  to 
do  it." 

Many  turners  told  the  inspectors  that  wages  are  getting  lower 
and  lower.  Some  blamed  the  Armenians,  but  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  work  is  sent  out 
into  country  districts  where  labor  is  cheaper.  Many  of  the  fac- 
tories reported  having  branches  in  smaller  places  where  they  get 
work  done  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Troy. 

Brush  Making  in  North  Troy: 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  brushes  were  made  extensively  in 
North  Troy,  or  Lansingburgh,  as  it  was  then  called.     Of  late 
years  the   industry  has  declined,   but  even  now  the   output  of 
brushes  is  said  to  be  very  large.     Formerly  it  was  said  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  worked  at  brush  drawing  at  home, 
and  among  the  old  workers  I  frequently  heard  the  saying  that 
^^_^hildren  used  to  be  born  in  Lansingburgh  with  a  brush  in  their 
hands.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  found  women  past  fifty  years 
of  age  working  in  their  homes  at  brush  drawing,  who  assure  me 
that  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  remember  when  they  learned  to 
draw  brushes.     They  have  been  at  it  literally  ever  since  they  can 
remember.     The  kind  of  brush  work  they  do  is  not  so  hard  on  the 
eyes  as  the  Universal  brush  work.     The  wooden  back  with  holes 
drilled  in  it  is  held  in  a  vise.     A  loop  of  wire  is  then  drawn  tight, 
^      for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bristles.     Long  practice  makes  it 
^      possible  for  the  workers  to  take  just  the  right  number  of  bristles 
without  watching  closely.     The  holes  in  the  back  of  the  brush 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  in  the  rubber  pads  of  the  uni- 
versal brushes  because  a  bunch  of  bristles  goes  into  each.     Prices 
vary  with  the  kind  of  work  and  in  the  different  factories,  but  run 
generally  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  a  hundred  bales.     Children  do 
not  learn  to  draw  brushes  now  and  I  have  found  no  cases  where 
^    they  worked  at  it.     T  have  found  that  people  who  draw  brushes 
as  children  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  children  have  never 
done  any  drawing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  pay  is  extremely 
low,  but  women  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  do  much  of  the 
drawing. 
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I'm  so  used  to  turnino;  that  T  miss.it  when  I  don't  have  to 

do  it." 

Many  turners  told  the  inspectors  that  waives  are  getting  lower 
and  lower.  Some  blamed  the  Armenians,  but  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  work  is  sent  out 
into  country  districts  where  labor  is  cheaper.  ^lany  of  the  fac- 
tories  reported  having  branches  in  smaller  places  where  they  get 
work  done  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Troy. 

Brusli  MnJcinf/  in  Xortli  Troy: 

Thirtv   or  fortv  rears  ao;o  bruslies  were   mad(»  extensively  in 
North   Troy,  or  Lansingburgh,  as   it  was  then  called.     Of  late 
vears  the   industrv  has   declined,   but   even   now  the   output   of 
brushes  is  said  to  be  very  large.     Formerly  it  was  said  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  worked  at  brush  drawing  at  home, 
and  among  the  old  workers  I  frequently  heard  the  saying  that 
^^hildren  used  to  be  born  in  Lansingburgh  with  a  brush  in  their 
hands.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  found  women  past  fifty  years 
of  age  working  in  their  homes  at  brush  drawing,  who  assure  me 
that  thev  are  absolutely  unable  to  remember  when  they  learned  to 
draw  brushes.     They  have  been  at  it  literally  ever  since  they  can 
remember.     The  kind  of  brush  work  they  do  is  not  so  hard  on  the 
eyes  as  the  Fniversal  brush  work.     The  wooden  back  with  holes 
drilled  in  it  is  held  in  a  vise.     A  loop  of  wire  is  then  drawn  tight, 
__       for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bristles.     Long  practice  makes  it 
possible  for  the  workers  to  take  just  the  right  number  of  bristles 
without  watching  closely.     The  holes  in   the  back  of  the  brush 
are  very  much  larsrer  than  those  in  the  rubber  pads  of  the  uni- 
versal  brushes  because  a  bunch  of  bristles  goes  into  each.     Prices 
varv  with  the  kind  of  work  and  in  the  different  factories,  but  run 
generally  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  a  hundred  bales.     Children  do 
not  learn  to  draw  brushes  now  and  T  have  found  no  cases  where 
^    they  worked  at  it.     T  have  found  that  people  who  draw  brushes 
as  children  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  children  have  never 
done  any  drawing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  pay  is  extremely 
low.  but  women  who  are  not  obliged  to  work  do  much  of  the 
drawing. 
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Summary 

The  data  secured  in  up-state  cities  tends  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusions reached  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  homework  in 
New  \ork  City.  As  in  the  metropolis  certain  conditions  were 
found  common  to  all  places  where  work  went  into  the  homes ;  low 
wages,  period  of  intense  overwork  for  rush  orders  offset  by  long_, 
periods  of  idleness,  while  certain  others  were  found  common  only 
to  the  trade  involved.  Child  labor  was  found  in  every  trade 
where  it  could  be  utilized,  and  in  the  few  trades  where  more  skill 
was  necessary  than  could  be  furnished  by  children,  they  were 
used  to  carry  the  material  to  and  from  the  factories.  Conditions 
of  night  work,  uncleanliness  and  disease,  excessive  speeding  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  meagre  compensation  were  all  — 
brought  to  light  in  this  up-state  investigation. 

The  outstanding  and  distinctive  feature  of  home  manufacturing 
as  found  in  up-state  cities  is  the  sending  of  the  work  to  homes 
in  one  or  two-family  houses.  The  existing  law,  as  already  pointed 
out,  cannot  reach  this  work  in  any  way.  Thus  thousands  of 
homes,  unless  the  law  is  amended,  will  continue  to  be  factory 
annexes  wholly  unregulated  as  to  sanitary  or  other  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Licensing  Law. 

The  New  York  tenement  house  homework  law,  known  as  Arti- 
cle VII,  §§  100-105  of  the  labor  law,  was  enacted  in  1892.  It 
was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  regulate  to  a  slight  extent  certain 
forms  of  homework,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which,  in  1885,  in  the  Jacobs  case  (98  New  York,  98) 
held  unconstitutional  a  statute  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  in  a  tenement  house. 

Licenses: 

In  the  belief  that,  under  the  decision  in  the  Jacobs  case,  tene- 
ment homework  could  not  be  sweepingly  abolished,  the  legislature 
has  provided  in  this  Article  of  the  labor  law  — as  repeatedly 
amended  —  for  issuing  state  licenses  for  manufacturing  41  speci- 
fied articles  in  tenement  houses  upon  certain  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  obedience  to  the  sanitary  code  and  building  law,  clearly 
indicated  for  a  given  tenement  house  by  the  records  of  the  local 
board  of  health  and  of  the  tenement  house  commission,  in  each 
city  of  the  first  class.  Tenement  workrooms  are,  however,  ex- 
empt from  all  other  provisions  of  the  labor  law. 

A  tenement  house  is  one  having  three  families  cooking  sepa- 
rately. One  and  two-family  houses  are  exempt  from  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  labor  law. 

Exempt  also  are  all  houses  of  all  kinds  in  which  people  work 
upon  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  list  of  41  articles  specified 

in  the  statute. 

A  license  is  granted  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  for  the  whole  house,  if  at  all,  not  for  the 
separate  worker,  or  family,  or  apartment.  It  is  issued  only  after 
examination  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  records  of  the 
local  department  of  health  and  tenement  house  department.  If 
these  records  show  that  there  is,  in  a  certain  house,  any  infectious, 
contagious,  or  communicable  disease,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
may,  without  inspecting  the  building,  withhold  the  license  until 
the  records  show  the  required  sanitary  state  of  the  premises. 
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Then,  before  issuing  the  license,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  must 
visit,  inspect  and  record  in  permanent  form  in  his  office  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  satisfactory  condition  at  the  time  the  license  is 
granted. 

Articles  for  the  Manufacture  of  Which  in   Tenement  Houses 
Licenses  are  Required: 

Licenses  are  required  for  only  41  articles  as  follows :  Coats, 
vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders, 
jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist-bands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  aprons, 
purses,  pocket-books,  slippers,  paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars,  umbrellas,  or  articles  of  rub- 
ber, macaroni,  spaghetti,  ice  cream,  ices,  candy,  confectionery, 
nuts  or  preserves. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  Jacobs  case,  held  unconstitutional 
a  former  statute  on  the  ground  — among  others  — that  it  dis- 
criminated by  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  alone  in 
tenement  houses.  Under  the  present  licensing  law  far  more  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  tenements  are  omitted  than  are  included  in 
its  provisions.     This  law  is  in  a  high  degree  discriminatory. 

The  list  of  articles  for  which  a  license  is  required  covers  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  goods  made  in  tenements. 
All  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  list  are  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement that  they  be  made  in  licensed  houses. 

There  are  now  in  force  13,000  licenses  covering  20,446  home- 
workers.  Of  this  number  5,146  are  employed  in  small  shops  in 
rear  tenements  which  come  under  this  section  of  the  law,  leaving 
altogether  15,300  people  working  legally  in  tenement  houses. 

Revocation  of  License: 

^  A  license  may  be  revoked  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  so  re- 
quires, or  if  the  owner  fails  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Commissioner.  After  revocation,  a  new  license  must  be  issued 
before  work  can  be  legally  resumed,  and  all  the  same  official  pre- 
liminary precautions  taken  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  license. 
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Monthly  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor: 

For  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  homeworkers,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  issues  monthly  bulletins  giving  the  street 
and  number  of  each  licensed  house,  with  a  list  of  houses  whose 
licenses  have  been  revoked,  and  of  those  under  investigation  as 
candidates  for  licenses,  and,  finally,  a  list  of  those  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  denied.  This  Bulletin  is  intended  to  enable 
manufacturers  to  know  accurately  the  addresses  to  which  their 
goods  may  and  may  not  legally  be  sent,  and  to  inform  homework- 
ers whether  or  not  they  can  legally  work  in  their  dwellings. 

Inspection  of  Licensed  Tenements: 

Licensed  tenements  are  to  be  inspected  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  once  in  six  months,  and  the  owner  notified  to  remedy 
any  violation  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  license  was 
granted.  Where  a  room  or  apartment  is  found  to  be  habitually 
filthy,  the  Commissioner  may  affix  to  the  entrance  door  a  placard 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  and  prohibiting  manufacture  of  any 
of  the  listed  articles  therein.  Licensed  tenements  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  all  vermin  and  infection. 

:N'one  of  the  41  articles  listed  can  legally  be  worked  upon  in 
a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  house  where  there  has  been 
a  case  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  until 
the  local  board  of  health  certifies  that  the  disease  has  terminated 
and  the  apartment  has  been  properly  disinfected. 

No  cellar  can  be  used  for  producing  any  of  the  listed  articles. 
Kooms  used  for  homework  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
and  contain  at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  person 
working  therein. 

Exemptions  of  Dressmakers  and  Tailors: 

No  person  may  do  homework  in  a  tenement  dwelling  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  family  living  in  it  An  exception  is  made 
for  dressmakers  working  on  the  ground  floor  or  second  floor, 
solely  for  the  custom  trade,  in  premises  regarded  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  as  in  the  highest  degree  sanitary,  and  affording 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  worker,  with  no  children  under 
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14  years  of  age  living  or  working   therein.     In   these  cases  a 
special  permit  may  be  issued. 

A  tailor  or  seamstress  may  be  employed  by  any  family  for 
work  for  the  family,  and  a  shop  needs  no  license  if  it  is  on  the 
ground  or  main  floor  with  separate  entrance  to  the  street  uncon- 
nected with  living  rooms  and  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  closed  partitions  without  any  opening  whatsoever 
and  not  used  for  sleeping  or  cooking. 

Register  of  Persons  to  Whom  Work  is  Given: 

Any  person  who  gives  out  material  for  any  of  the  41  listed 
articles  must  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly 
written  in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  goods  go;  and 
must,  before  sending  them,  ascertain  from  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  whether  the  tenement  house  to  which  the 
goods  are  sent  is  licensed.  The  owner  of  the  goods  must  also 
ascertain  from  the  department  of  health  whether  there  is  sickness 
in  the  house.  No  goods  can  legally  be  sent  to  an  unlicensed 
house,  or  to  a  room  or  apartment  in  which  there  is  any  infectious, 
contagious  or  communicable  disease.  The  register  thus  prescribed 
must  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  a 
copy  of  it  must  be  furnished  on  his  demand  with  any  other  infor- 
mation that  he  may  require. 

It  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  that  manufacturers  shall  have 
for  themselves  in  these  registers,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  Com- 
missioner upon  his  request,  exact  knowledge  as  to  the  presence 
of  their  goods  in  the  tenements.  But  it  is  not  mandatory  upon 
the  Commissioner  t»  demand  copies  of  these  registers,  or  upon 
the  owners  of  goods  to  send  them  to  him  except  upon  demand. 

Goods  Found  Under  Illegal  Conditions: 

Articles  produced  contrary  to  the  licensing  provision  cannot 
legally  be  exposed  for  sale.  The  Commissioner  may  affix  to  them 
a  label  containing  the  words  "  tenement  made  "  on  a  tag  four 
inches  long,  or  may  seize  and  hold  them  until  they  are  cleaned 
or  disinfected  at  the  owner's  expense.  The  label  thus  affixed  can 
be  legally  removed  only  by  the  Commissioner. 
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The  Commissioner  is  required  to  notify  the  person  described 
by  the  homeworker  as  the  owner,  that  the  goods  have  been  labeled 
and  seized.  After  a  month,  goods  may  be  destroyed  if  the  owner 
has  made  no  provision  for  them  to  be  cleaned  or  disinfected. 

If  the  Commissioner  finds  evidence  of  disease  in  a  workshop 
or  tenement  workroom  where  any  of  the  41  listed  articles  are 
worked  at,  he  is  commanded  to  affix  the  label  and  to  notify  the 
local  board  of  health  to  disinfect  the  articles  if  necessary  and 
then  remove  the  label.  If  the  local  health  authority  makes  such 
a  discovery  it  is  commanded  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  and  its  records  must  be  open  to  him  at  all  times.  It  has 
power  to  condemn  and  destroy  goods  made  under  unclean  or  un- 
healthful  conditions. 

The  owner  or  agent  of  a  tenement  house  may  not  permit  it  to 
be  used  contrary  to  these  provisions.  When  work  is  illegally 
done,  notice  is  to  be  served  upon  the  owner  or  agent,  who  must 
then  either  stop  the  work  within  ten  days,  or  begin  proceedings 
for  the  dispossession  of  the  occupant  within  15  days,  and  the 
unlawful  action  of  the  tenant  is  a  cause  for  summary  proceedings 
by  the  landlord  or  agent 

Extent  of  Homework: 

Some  houses  are  licensed  because  regular  homeworkers  live  and 
work  in  them.  Other  houses  are  licensed  in  order  that  people 
who  work  by  day  in  factories  and  workshops  may  carry  work 
home  to  be  done  at  night,  or  on  Sundays,  or  legal  or  religious 
holidays,  without  violating  the  licensing  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  licensed  home- 
work legally  done  bears  to  that  for  which  no  license  is  required, 
and  to  that  done  illegally  without  a  license  when  one  is  required. 
The  number  of  kinds  of  goods  made  in  tenements  is  shown  in 
the  appended  list  of  articles  found  during  the  investigation.  The 
articles  omitted  from  the  list  for  which  licenses  are  required  are 
conspicuously  more  numerous  than  the  listed  articles. 

The  number  of  homeworkers  employed  upon  goods  for  which 
no  license  is  required  appears,  also,  to  be  vastly  greater.  Thus 
the  lists  of  homeworkers  kept  by  manufacturers  of  exempt  arti- 
cles for  their  own  use  in  their  own  offices  indicate  the  employment 
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of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  such  workers  —  the  embroid- 
ery trade  alone  employing  about  51,500  homeworkers.  A  con- 
servative estimate  for  Greater  New  York  City  would  be  about 
125,000.  This  does  not  mean  that  125,000  homeworkers  would 
be  found  at  any  one  census.  It  does  mean  a  year's  careful  fol- 
lowing up  of  a  correct  registry  kept  by  all  manufacturers  giving 
out  any  kind  of  work,  whether  embraced  in  the  list  of  41  articles 
or  not. 

The  manufacturers'  own  lists  of  home  addresses  of  their  home- 
workers  are  rarely  correct.  Addresses  obtained  from  them  by  the 
investigators  were  amazingly  incorrect.  In  some  cases  no  such 
house  numbers  were  to  be  found.  When  the  houses  were  located, 
the  greater  proportion  of  names  had  never  been  heard  of  and,  in 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  addresses,  the  person  had  lived  at  such 
address  some  two  years  back.  In  many  cases  the  manufacturers 
knew  nothing  of  the  homeworkers,  leaving  such  matters  to  the 
forelady  or  foreman.  Sometimes  the  person  in  charge  of  giving 
out  work  had  the  address,  but  most  frequently  not.  In  other 
cases  a  voucher  system  is  used,  a  number,  or  perhaps  the  woman's 
first  name,  is  entered  on  the  slip,  the  number  of  pieces  of  work 
given  to  her  and  the  date.  When  the  work  is  returned,  the 
woman  receives  her  pay,  and  the  voucher  is  destroyed,  thus  saving 
all  trouble  of  keeping  either  a  registry  of  names  or  a  pay  roll. 

In  many  instances,  as  in  the  flower  trade,  the  manufacturer  or 
forelady  consults  the  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  to  see  if  a  given  applicant  lives  in  a 
licensed  house.  When  the  homeworker' s  address  is  listed  in  the 
bulletin,  the  work  is  given  to  her,  she  is  registered  iu  the  employ- 
er's book  by  number,  and  never  again  is  an  inquiry  made  as  to 
her  place  of  abode,  although  she  may  have  moved  a  dozen  times 
since  the  first  entry,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  friend  or  even 
a  friend's  friend  may  now  be  taking  out  work  under  the  original 
number  entered. 

The  firm  usually  does  not  enter  on  the  pay  rolls  the  amount 
paid  shopworkers  for  work  done  off  the  premises;  the  pay  rolls, 
therefore,  afford  no  clue  to  the  extent  of  this  form  of  homework. 
Many  manufacturers  acknowledge  that  their  factory  hands  take 
work  home  at  night,  but  frankly  say  that  they  keep  no  separate 
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registry  of  such  workers.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  embroidery 
workers  in  factories  or  shops  take  work  home  at  night,  or  over 
Sunday,  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December. 

Besides  the  licensed  work,  and  the  work  for  which  no  license 
is  required,  in  the  tenements,  much  material  is  sent  to  houses 
occupied  only  by  one  or  two  families.  This,  also,  is  homework. 
It  is  legally  beyond  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

An  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Labor  up-state  reported 
that  when  she  advised  an  owner  of  a  house,  in  which  three  or 
more  families  lived,  of  whom  some  were  taking  in  homework, 
that  he  must  obtain  a  license  for  the  house,  the  owner  or  agent 
invariably  made  the  home  workers  stop  work  or  move  out. 

In  instances  where  the  inspector  filed  a  complaint  against  li- 
censed houses,  the  same  result  occurred.  Thus  the  dwelling  was 
changed  to  a  two-family  house,  i.  e.,  exempt  from  law  and  inspec- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  remaining  occupants  had  their  rents 
raised,  to  make  up  the  amount  lost  by  the  removal  of  the  third. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  small  houses 
become  two  or  three-family  houses  or  tenement  houses,  before 
anyone  is  aware  of  the  situation.  Homework  may  go  on  in  them 
until  it  is  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Labor  Department. 
This  has  happened,  for  instance,  in  Little  Falls,  where  glove- 
making  and  slipper  trimming  go  on  in  small  unsanitary  tenements. 

Insufficient  Number  of  Inspectors: 

To  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  homework  law  to  the  letter, 
there  would  be  needed  several  thousand  inspectors,  and  the  work 
of  inspection  would  have  to  be  continuous  throughout  the  day 
and  night,  and  on  Sundays  and  legal  and  religious  holidays,  be- 
cause the  work  is  continuous. 

Inspections  are,  however,  made  only  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
at  a  time  when  children  are  in  school,  and  there  is  the  least  proba- 
bility of  finding  overcrowding  in  the  tenements.  Older  working 
members  of  the  family  employed  in  other  occupations  are  during 
these  hours  usually  away  at  work,  and  lodgers  are  not  apt  to  be 
found  asleep  in  this  part  of  the  day. 

How  then  can  the  present  inspection  be  adequate  or  efBcient 
with  only  eight  or  t«n  inspectors  assigned  to  an  annual  inspection 
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registry  of  such  workers.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  embroider j 
workers  in  factories  or  shops  take  work  home  at  night,  or  over 
Sunday,  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December. 

Besides  the  licensed  work,  and  the  work  for  which  no  license 
is  required,  in  the  tenements,  much  material  is  sent  to  houses 
occupied  only  by  one  or  two  families.  This,  also,  is  homework. 
It  is  legally  beyond  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

An  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Labor  up-state  reported 
that  when  she  advised  an  owner  of  a  house,  in  which  three  or 
more  families  lived,  of  whom  some  were  taking  in  homework, 
that  he  must  obtain  a  license  for  the  house,  the  owner  or  agent 
invariably  made  the  homeworkers  stop  work  or  move  out. 

In  instances  where  the  inspector  filed  a  complaint  against  li- 
censed houses,  the  same  result  occurred.  Thus  the  dwelling  was 
changed  to  a  two-family  house,  i.  e.,  exempt  from  law  and  inspec- 
tion of  any  kind.  The  remaining  occupants  had  their  rents 
raised,  to  make  up  the  amount  lost  by  the  removal  of  the  third. 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  small  houses 
become  two  or  three-family  houses  or  tenement  houses,  before 
anvone  is  aware  of  the  situation.  Homework  may  go  on  in  them 
until  it  is  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Labor  Department. 
This  has  happened,  for  instance,  in  Little  Falls,  where  glove- 
making  and  slipper  trimming  go  on  in  small  unsanitary  tenement?. 

Insufficient  Number  of  Inspectors: 

To  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  homework  law  to  the  letter, 
there  would  be  needed  several  thousand  inspectors,  and  the  work 
of  inspection  would  have  to  be  continuous  throughout  the  day 
and  night,  and  on  Sundays  and  legal  and  religious  holidays,  be- 
cause the  work  is  continuous. 

Inspections  are,  however,  made  only  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
at  a  time  when  children  are  in  school,  and  there  is  the  least  proba- 
bility of  finding  overcrowding  in  the  tenements.  Older  working 
members  of  the  family  employed  in  other  occupations  are  during 
these  hours  usually  away  at  work,  and  lodgers  are  not  apt  to  be 
found  asleep  in  this  part  of  the  day. 

How  then  can  the  present  inspection  be  adequate  or  efficient 
with  onlv  eight  or  ten  inspectors  assigned  to  an  annual  inspection 
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of  13,000  licensed  houses,  to  investigate  new  applications  and  re- 
inspect  the  houses  in  which  licenses  have  been  revoked  <  With 
the  most  conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  Department, 
there  must  remain  a  tremendous  number  of  places  unvisited.  Yet 
the  statute  provides  that  all  licensed  houses  shall  be  visited  once 
in  six  months. 

Even  when  a  tenement  is  inspected  once  or  twice  a  vear,  the 
sanitary  conditions  can  so  change  in  two  hours,  two  days,  two 
weeks  or  two  months  as  to  make  it  a  totally  different  place  from 
the  one  granted  a  license.     The  revoking  of  licenses  on  account 
of  unsanitary  conditions  becomes  a  farce  unless  an  inspector  camp 
day  and  night  on  the  doorsteps  of  each  house  for  which  a  license 
has  been  revoked.     We  found  a  house  in  which  halls  and  stair- 
ways were  so  dirty  that  the  license  had  been  revoked  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.     However,  of  the  twenty-two  families  in  this 
house,  g  were  working  on  feathers.     When  the  investigator  walked 
into  this  tenement,  the  housekeeper  was  evidently  watching  to 
give  warning  to  the  inmates.     She  followed  the  investigator  and 
asked  if  she  came  from  the  State  Labor  Department.     On  receiv- 
ing a  negative  answer,  she  offered  no  objection  to  the  investigator 
going  through  the  house,  warning  her,  however,   to  keep  away 
from  the  top  floor,  because  a  man  there  had  "  a  very  bad  disease." 
Three  days  later  this  same  case  was  reported  to  the  Health  De- 
partment as  chicken  pox.     Even  should  the  people  in  this  house 
decide  not  to  bother  with  hiding  their  materials  every  time   a 
stranger  approached,  all  they  need  do  when  their  license  is  taken 
away  from  them  is  to  obtain  some  other  kind  of  work  which  does 
not  require  a  license. 

Article  VII,  Part  IV,  Section  100,  of  the  State  Labor  Law 
says:  "None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired,  or  finished,  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment of  a  tenement  house,  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of 
infectious,  contagious,  or  communicable  disease,  in  such  room  or 
apartment,  until  such  time  as  the  local  department  or  board  of 
health  shall  certify  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  such  dis- 
ease has  terminated  and  said  room  or  apartment  has  been  properly 
disinfected." 
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The  following  instances  show  the  way  in  which  homeworkers 
break  this  section  of  the  law. 

One  family  was  found  running  ribbons  and  sewing  buttons 
on  corset  covers.  The  father  has  had  tuberculosis  for  several 
years.  He  had  just  been  sent  away  to  the  country.  The 
house  had  not  been  fumigated,  and  the  family  were  still  work- 
ing. Moreover,  they  were  working  all  the  time  that  the 
father  was  ill. 

In  another  house,  where  four  members  of  the  family  had 
been  sick  with  typhoid,  and  one  was  just  convalescing,  the 
family  were  working  on  feathers.  Mary  had  been  doing  the 
work  all  through  the  time  of  her  convalescence. 

In  another  house,  a  young  woman,  whose  father  had  been 
^  sent  away  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  was  working  on  dolls' 
clothes  in  the  same  room  where  her  sick  father  lay.  The 
Charity  Organization  had  refused  this  young  woman  further 
assistance  unless  she  also  would  go  to  a  tuberculosis  hospital. 
She  refused  to  do  this,  and  is  working  day  and  night  on  the 
dolls'  clothes  with  tuberculosis  going  towards  its  final  stages. 

In  another  family  visited,  the  mother  was  out.  The 
daughter  went  upstairs  for  her,  followed  by  the  investigator, 
who  saw  the  mother  come  out  of  an  apartment  on  the  door  of 
which  the  Board  of  Health  had  posted  "  Diphtheria."  When 
the  mother  had  returned  to  her  own  apartment,  she  fell  to 
work  on  the  willow  plumes  w^hich  were  lying  on  the  table, 
near  a  pile  of  clothing.  After  the  interview  she  went  up- 
stairs again  to  the  supposedly  quarantined  apartment.  In 
the  same  house  were  four  apartments  in  which  there  had  been 
diphtheria  since  September,  1912  (investigation  made 
November  9,  1912). 

Among  homeworking  families,  we  find  very  frequently 
impetigo,  a  loathsome  skin  trouble,  which  is  extremely  con- 
tagious, and  practically  due  to  dirt.  A  child,  whose  face 
and  head  were  sore  with  this  eruption,  was  seen  playing  with 
a  felt  slipper.  In  another  instance,  a  child  was  lying  in  a 
bundle  of  finished  clothes,  while  in  a  third  case  a  little  girl 
suffering  with  impetigo  was  picking  nuts. 

Happening  into  an  apartment  where  a  woman  was  making 
passementerie,  her  boy  was  found  in  bed  suffering  with 
measles. 
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Another  sad  instance  is  that  of  Beatrice,  15  years  old.  She 
is  crocheting  buttons.  Her  mother  says  Beatrice  has  had  a 
cough  ever  since  she  was  a  baby  "  so  we  do  not  make  her 
work  very  hard.  The  doctor  says  that  she  will  die  when  she 
is  twenty  years  old." 

In  Rochester,  a  tenement  house  full  of  Italians  were  finish- 
ing clothing.  The  house  was  clean  enough,  but  a  visiting 
friend  had  a  baby  with  her  who  was  ill  with  the  whooping 
cough.  No  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  baby  away  from  the 
clothes.  While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  whooping  cough  can 
be  carried  in  clothes,  few  mothers  would  willingly  buy  goods 
thus  exposed. 

Child  Labor: 

Article  VI,  §  70,  provides :  "  No  child  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this  State,  unless  an  employ- 
ment certificate  as  provided  in  this  Article  shall  be  obtained." 

Children  working  at  home  are  entirely  exempt  from  this  law. 

It  IS  no  uncommon  sight  to  find  four  and  five-year  old  babies 
making  fiowers.  Little  Camilla,  only  three  years  old,  was  found 
in  the  afternoon  of  November  12th  running  ribbons  in  corset 
covers.  Rosie,  her  11-year  old  sister,  was  taking  care  of  the 
baby,  while  Elsa,  age  6,  and  Camilla  helped  mother.  With  the 
help  of  the  two  little  ones  the  mother  can  make  5  and  6  cents 
an  hour,—  working  8  hours  a  day,  makes  about  40  to  50  cents  a 
day.  The  rate  of  payment  is  3  cents  per  dozen  for  ribboning, 
3  cents  a  dozen  for  buttons  on  a  dozen  corset  covers  (6  cents  a 
dozen  for  ribboning  and  sewing  on  36  buttons). 

The  State  Labor  Law,  Section  77,  provides  as  follows : 

"  Hours  of  labor  of  children,  minors  and  women. 

1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  be  employed  or 
permitted  to  work,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory  in  this 
State,  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  or 
more  than  6  days  in  any  one  week." 
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Children  Employed  in  Homework  Are  Exempt  from  this  Law: 

During  rush  seasous  all  the  children  in  homeworking  families 
are  pressed  into  service.  Some  little  children,  writing  about  their 
working  day,  are  quoted  below : 

Angelina  sa J8 :  *'  When  I  go  home  from  school  1  help  my 
mother  to  work  —  I  help  her  earn  the  money  —  i  do  not  play 
at  all.  I  get  up  at  six  o'clock  and  1  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock." 
Camilla,  9  years  old,  says :  "  I  have  no  time  for  play, 
when  I  go  home  from  school,  I  help  my  mother.  Half  hour 
I  make  my  lessons.  Every  morning  I  get  up  at  6  o'clock  — 
I  go  to  bed  at  11  o'clock." 

Giovanna.  "  I  get  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then 
I  work  with  my  mother.  At  9  o'clock  I  go  to  school.  I  have 
no  time  for  play.  1  must  work  by  feathers.  At  10  o'clock 
I  go  to  bed." 

Maria.  **  1  have  no  time  for  play  when  I  work  by  my 
mother,  but  when  1  don't  work,  I  mind  the  baby  and  clean 
the  house." 

Little  9-year-old  Antoinette  told  me,  '*  I  earn  money  for 
my  mother  after  school,  and  on  Saturday,  and  half  day 
Sundays.  No,  I  do  not  play,  I  must  work,  I  get  up  to  work 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock." 

Michaelina  is  not  quite  14  years  old.  She  crochets  Irish 
lace.  She  gets  up  at  5.30  every  morning,  prepares  her 
father's  breakfast,  crochets  one  hour  before  going  to  school, 
works  again  two  hours  after  school,  and  takes  care  of  the 
baby.  Pasqualina,  her  sister,  is  12  years  old.  She  gets  up 
at  6  o'clock  and  crochets  an  hour  and  a  half  every  morning 
before  going  to  school,  and  three  hours  every  day  after  school. 
It  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  make  one  yoke  for  which  the 
children  receive  nine  cents,  but  as  each  yoke  takes  a  spool  of 
thread  two  and  a  half  cents  is  deducted  from  the  profits. 
Working  together  the  two  children  make  25  cents  a  day. 

Francesca,  12  years  old,  works  from  3.30  p.  m.  to  9.30 
p.  M.  crocheting  slippers.  Even  her  little  fingers  can  make 
eight  or  nine  slippers  in  six  hours.  (These  are  children's 
slippers,  and  it  takes  from  one  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  make  one  slipper.) 

Nicolina  is  9  years  old.  She  cuts  embroidery  four  hours 
every  day  and  two  hours  at  night.     Little  Pasqualina,  her 
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8-year-old  sister,  helps  too,  and  together  they  can  make  $2  a 
week. 

These  children  work  from  8  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  from 
7  P.  M.^  to  10  p.  M. 

The  Education  Laws  of  New  York  demand  the  attendance  of 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  in  the  public 
schools.      Homeworkers    constantly    break   this    law.      Children 

doing  homework  stay  out  of  school.     Emily  C makes  collars 

and  cuffs ;  she  was  found  at  home  during  school  hours  by  one  of 
the  investigators.  On  another  morning  she  was  met  in  the  street, 
carrying  completed  work  to  the  contractor.  Again,  7-year-old 
Spendora  was  kept  from  school  the  day  the  investigator  visited 
her  house,  so  that  she  might  cut  embroidery. 

Overwork  of  Women: 

The  State  Factory  Law  says : 

"  No  female  minor  under  the  age  of  21  years,  and  no  woman 
shall  be  employed,  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  State  before 
6  in  the  morning,  or  after  9  in  the  evening,  or  for  more  than 
9  hours  in  any  day." 

Homework  provides  means  by  which  the  employers  can  escape 
the  penalty  of  fine  for  keeping  their  inworkers  employed  beyond 
the  day  limit. 

One  of  our  investigators,  visiting  in  a  factory  a  few  nights  ago, 
after  5.30  p.  m.,  found  a  forewoman  doing  up  bundles  of  work. 
She  frankly  said  it  was  work  for  the  hands  to  take  home,  and 
that,  at  this  season,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  all  the  work 
without  taking  it  away  from  the  factory.  The  54-hour  law  pro- 
hibits such  work  being  completed  after  hours  in  the  factory  or 
workshop.  A  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  one  industry, 
when  questioned  regarding  the  rush  season,  showed  that  90%  of  '^ 
their  shop  hands  are  obliged  to  take  their  work  home  at  night. 

Some  Italian  girls,  who  work  downtown  in  a  bathing  suit  fac- 
tory, are  in  the  shop  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  They  return  home 
for  supper,  and  begin  to  crochet  slippers,  working  on  until  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night.  Cases  of  workers  who  toil  in  the  factories 
by  day,  and  work  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  night  on  homework,  are 
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constantly  coming  to  our  notice.  This  frustrates  the  intent  of 
the  54-hour  law,  leaving  a  most  tempting  avenue  of  escape  open 
to  the  employer. 

Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibits  females  from  working 
more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day  in  one  factory;  and  where  a 
woman  or  girl  is  employed  in  2  factories,  the  total  number  of 
hours  must  not  be  more  than  the  total  number  of  hours  per  day  in 
a  single  factory;  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  work  done  in  the 
home  where  workers  can  do  work  to  any  hour  of  the  night. 

On  December  3,  at  about  9.30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  in- 
vestigator found  a  17-year  old  girl  on  Sullivan  street,  who  is 
working  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  factory  by  day,  helping  her  mother 
run  ribbons  in  corset  covers  and  sewing  buttons  on  same.  When 
asked  if  she  did  it  often,  she  said  whenever  the  boss  ordered  a  lot 
of  work  done  by  the  next  day. 

A  few  mouths  ago,  at  5  in  the  afternoon,  we  found  a  mother 
and  a  7-year-old  child  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  underwear. 
When  questioned  we  found  that  it  contained  40  gross  of  corset 
covers  which  had  to  be  finished  for  the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock. 
A  subsequent  visit  proved  that  the  little  girl  worked  imtil  11 
o'clock  that  night  and  the  mother  until  3  in  the  morning.  The 
rate  of  wage  per  hour  for  this  work  is  so  small  and  so  meagre 
that  it  is  not  worth  human  effort. 

Cigarettes: 

Among  other  industries  we  find  tubes  and  cases  for  handmade 
cigarettes  being  done  in  the  homes.  We  are  told  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  that  the  handmade  cigarettes  are  done  after 
factory  hours. 

One  hundred  families  have  been  interviewed  who  follow  this 
trade.  The  workers  are  Greeks  with  a  few  exceptions,  men 
mainly,  although  some  were  married  and  assisted  by  their  wives. 
The  men  worked  in  factories  by  day  rolling  the  tobacco  and  fill- 
ing the  cases  at  night.  About  1,000,000  of  these  cigarettes  are 
turned  out  every  week,  all  of  which  are  done  in  the  homes. 

We  have  found  receptacles  in  which  the  paste  is  kept  very  dirty, 
and  then  the  workers  licking  the  edges  of  the  paper  after  the  paste 
has  been  applied.     When  the  paste  is  dried  too  quickly  it  has  to 
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constantly  coming  to  our  notice.  This  frustrates  the  intent  of 
the  54-hour  law,  leaving  a  most  tempting  avenue  of  escape  open 
to  the  employer. 

Section  77  of  the  Labor  Law  prohibits  females  from  working 
more  than  9  hours  in  any  one  day  in  one  factory;  and  where  a 
woman  or  girl  is  employed  in  2  factories,  the  total  number  of 
hours  must  not  be  more  than  the  total  number  of  hours  per  day  in 
a  single  factory;  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  work  done  in  the 
home  where  workers  can  do  work  to  any  hour  of  the  night. 

On  December  3,  at  about  9.30  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  in- 
vestigator found  a  1 7-year  old  girl  on  Sullivan  street,  who  is 
working  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  factory  by  day,  helping  her  mother 
run  ribbons  in  corset  covers  and  sewing  buttons  on  same.  When 
asked  if  she  did  it  often,  she  said  whenever  the  boss  ordered  a  lot 
of  work  done  by  the  next  day. 

A  few  months  ago,  at  5  in  the  afternoon,  we  found  a  mother 
and  a  7-year-old  child  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  underwear. 
When  questioned  we  found  that  it  contained  40  gross  of  corset 
covers  which  had  to  be  finished  for  the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock. 
A  subsequent  visit  proved  that  the  little  girl  worked  until  11 
o'clock  that  night  and  the  mother  until  3  in  the  morning.  The 
rate  of  wage  per  hour  for  this  work  is  so  small  and  so  meagre 
that  it  is  not  worth  human  etfort. 

Cigarettes: 

Among  other  industries  we  find  tubes  and  cases  for  handmade 
cigarettes  being  done  in  the  homes.  We  are  told  by  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  that  the  handmade  cigarettes  are  done  after 
factory  hours. 

One  hundred  families  have  been  interviewed  who  follow  this 
trade.  The  workers  are  Greeks  with  a  few  exceptions,  men 
mainly,  although  some  were  married  and  assisted  by  their  wives. 
The  men  worked  in  factories  by  day  rolling  the  tobacco  and  fill- 
ing the  cases  at  night.  About  1,000,000  of  these  cigarettes  are 
turned  out  every  week,  all  of  which  are  done  in  the  homes. 

We  have  found  receptacles  in  which  the  paste  is  kept  very  dirty, 
and  then  the  workers  licking  the  edges  of  the  paper  after  the  paste 
has  been  applied.     When  the  paste  is  dried  too  quickly  it  has  to 
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be  moistened  and  they  do  it  by  licking.  This  is  no  exaggeration 
and  did  not  apply  to  one  case  only.  Homes  in  which  the  work 
was  done  were  frequently  dirty,  food  lying  around  exposed  to  the 
trade  material. 

An  Exempt  Trade- 
One  of  the  large  homeworking  trades  in  the  city  is  the  crochet- 
ing trade.  Angora  caps,  sweaters,  infants'  booties,  sacks,  every 
thing  possible  for  babies'  wear,  are  given  out  to  be  made  in  the 
homes.  One  of  the  manufacturers  gives  work  to  2,000  home- 
workers.  Many  of  these  do  not  live  in  New  York  City,  An- 
other manufacturer  gives  out  work  to  600;  another  to  250. 
Crocheted  articles  do  not  appear  on  the  licensed  list  and  are  there- 
fore not  subject  to  inspection.  No  one  knows  where  this  work 
comes  from  or  whither  it  goes. 

Widows: 

The  cry  that  homework  is  the  prop  and  salvation  of  widows 
and  orphans  is  not  corroborated  by  the  findings  of  the  recent 
investigation.  Of  301  families  tabulated,  less  than  14%  of  the 
women  workers  were  heads  of  families, —  nor  were  they  all 
widows,  for  in  the  14%  were  included  the  single,  the  divorced, 
deserted,  separated  and  a  few  more  whose  husbands  had  returned 
to  their  native  land  on  accoimt  of  illness,  etc.,  and  also  a  few 
whose  husbands  have  become  incapacitated  as  wage  earners. 

Findings. 

It  is  the  obvious  intent  of  this  law  to  protect  the  public  against 
disease  and  vermin,  and  to  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
enforce  a  minimum  of  sanitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers, 
and  to  maintain  for  these  purposes  a  continuing  supervision  of 
41  specified  industries  carried  on  in  tenements.  None  of  these 
ends  is,  however,  attained.  Furthermore,  by  legalizing  home- 
work the  licensing  law  breaks  down  other  provisions  of  the  labor 
law  and  also  the  compulsory  education  law. 

1.     Disease  and  vermin  are  found  where  work  is  carried  on   and 
the  public  is  not  protected  against  them. 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


e. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


The  compulsory  education  law  is  frustrated,  children  work 
undetected  at  home  who  should  be  in  school. 

The  child  labor  law  is  frustrated  in  regard  to  the  age  and 
hours  of  labor  of  the  children,  and  their  working  at  night. 
Children  under  16  years  of  age  cannot  work  after  5  p.  m. 
in  a  factory.  They  can  legally  work  unlimited  hours  for 
any  manufacturer  in  their  homes. 

The  54  hours  law  is  frustrated  when  women  who  have  worked 
in  the  factory  nine  or  ten  hours  are  given  work  to  do  at 
home. 

New  tenement  homework  industries,  not  enumerated  in  the 
list,  have  sprung  up  from  year  to  year,  and  the  listed 
industries  constantly  spread  to  new  regions,  unannounced 
and  unknown  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  conse- 
quently has  not  supervised  them. 

The  vastness  of  tenement  homework  and  the  shifting  nature 
of  the  homeworking  population  has  made  the  dual  task  of 
supervision  and  enforcement  impossible  for  the  existing 
staff  of  inspectors. 

Persons  not  members  of  the  family  cannot  be  discovered  when 
they  visit  from  one  tenement  dwelling  to  another,  illegally 
carrying  their  work  with  them. 

Offenders  against  the  law  are  not  adequately  punished  be- 
cause in  the  nature  of  the  case  their  offenses  cannot  be 
detected. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  statute  has  saddled  upon  the  com- 
munity a  continuing  expense  for  the  salaries  of  inspectors, 
incurred  in  the  effort  to  do  that  which  in  the  end  has 
failed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EMBROIDERY  HOMEWORKERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BY 

Edward  F.  Brown 
National  Child  Labor  Committee* 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  embroidery  homeworkers  toil,  with  special  reference 
to  wage  standards  in  this  industry. 

The  Precursor  of  the  American  Homework  Embroid- 
ery System 

There  recently  developed  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  an  extensive  manufacturing  of  machine-made  em- 
broidery. These  manufacturers  are  the  skilled  workmen  who 
migrated  from  the  Cantons  of  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland,  and 
Plauen,  Saxony.  The  immigrants  from  Plauen  are  the  more 
skilled  workmen  in  the  finer  laces,  while  the  St.  Gallen  workers 
at  home  produce  approximately  75  per  cent  of  foreign  machine- 
made  embroidery.  The  transplanting  from  Saxony  and  Switzer- 
land to  America  of  this  industry  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  cottage  homeworking  system  which  prevails  in  Germany 
gradually  found  its  way  into  St.  Gallen.  In  the  Swiss  home,  the 
housewife,  the  husband,  and  frequently  the  children  toiled  at  the 
Schifli  machine  which  weaves  the  intricate  designs  onto  the  solid 
linen.  The  cottage  was  the  combined  factory  and  home  of  the 
foreign  factory  embroidery  worker.  The  products  of  these  home 
factories  were  sent  to  one  central  selling  point  from  which  they 
were  distributed. 

The  recent  immigrant  invasion  brought  to  America  numbers 
of  these  skilled  embroidery  workers.     Here  they  attempted  to  set 


*  Being  the  results  of  a  special  investigation  of  homework  in  the  embroidery 
industry  In  New  York  City  conducted  for  the  Commission  by  the  National 
Child   Labor   Committee  In  January.   1912. 
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up  the  same  system  of  a  combination  home  and  factory  as  pre- 
vailed in  their  native  land.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  under 
our  factory  legislation,  because  in  the  making  of  embroidery,  the 
large  Schifli  machine  is  essential.  So  these  little  embroidery 
shops,  detached  from  the  homes,  were  established  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  household  group  the  owner  of  the  manufactory  sent 
out  the  scalloping  work  to  be  done  in  the  neighboring  homes. 

Of   what   the  Embroidery   Homework   Consists 

The  designs  of  embroidery  are  woven  onto  solid  linen.  After 
the  design  is  finally  set  into  the  linen,  the  superfluous  cloth  must 
be  cut  away,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  embroidery  is  the  fancy  scal- 
loped one.  Just  as  soon  as  the  hundreds  of  yards  of  the  em- 
broidery are  taken  from  the  machines,  it  is  sent  to  the  homes  to 
be  cut  out,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  marketing. 

The  Extent  of  Homework  in  the  Embroidery  Trade 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  homework  on  machine-made  embroid- 
ery. One  factory  alone  sent  work  into  90  homes.  The  classified 
telephone  directory  for  1913  lists  no  less  than  630  embroidery 
establishments  in  New  York  City.  Of  course,  a  large  number  of 
these,  perhaps,  do  no  work  requiring  the  services  of  home  labor- 
ers, as  many  of  these  deal  exclusively  in  hand-made  embroidery. 
Others,  perhaps,  are  retailers  of  this  class  of  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  consists  of  a  small  Schifli  machine  embroid- 
ery establishment,  each  having  a  few  families,  from  5  to  20,  on 
their  lists  who  are  available  for  homework. 
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Nativity  of  Heads  of  Families  in  which  Homework  is 

Carried  on 

table  no.  1. 

showing  nativity  of  95  EMBROIDERY  HOMEWORKING  FAMILIES. 


nationality. 

Number  of  heads 
of  families. 

Italian 

M 

American 

2S 

German ,  ,    . 

8 

Irish 

2 

Norw^an 

Englisn 

Hungarian 

Ruanan 

Swia 

• 

Total 

95 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  outworking  is  divided 
chiefly  between  Americans  and  Italians.  The  work  of  cutting  out 
does  not  require  any  extraordinary  skill  or  strength.  It  has  been 
found  in  other  homework,  notably  the  study  made  for  the  Fac- 
tory Investigating  Commission,  that  in  all  homework  in  New 
York  City,  the  lead  is  taken  by  Italians. 

Homework  on  Embroidery  an  Outlaw  Industry 

Section  100  of  the  labor  law,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  a 
room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  house  for  the  manufacturing  of 
certain  articles,  did  not  prohibit  work  on  embroidery  without  a 
license.  So  that  the  homes  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on  are 
entirely  outside  legal  protection.  The  law  which  sought  to  pro- 
hibit the  premature  employment  of  young  children  in  industry  is 
repeatedly  broken  down.  In  fact,  the  child  worker  in  any  home 
trade  is  perhaps  in  a  more  precarious  position  than  the  factory 
child  toiler.  The  sanitation  of  the  factory  in  which  children  are 
employed  is  subject  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  state  inspectors;  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  a  child  may  work  in  a  factory  or 
mercantile  establishment  is  limited ;  night  work  is  prohibited,  and 
the  child  generally  is  the  ward  of  the  law's  generous  care.  The 
opposite  of  all  this,  unfortunately,  is  true  of  the  homeworking 
child.    A  child  may  work  and  usually  does  during  all  hours ;  day 
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and  night;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  home  must  suffer  when 
the  economic  condition  of  the  family  is  such  that  it  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  home  to  be  invaded  by  industry ;  yoimg  children 
are  frequently  left  to  care  for  themselves  as  best  they  may,  so 
that  the  mother  may  devote  more  time  to  the  homework  at  night. 
Similarly  is  the  same  condition  true  of  the  women  workers  in 
the  homes.  It  has  often  been  foimd  that  manufacturers  who  will 
not  break  the  hour  law  by  keeping  their  women  employees  beyond 
the  prescribed  period  in  the  factory  will  give  their  workers  goods 
to  take  home  which  may  be  worked  on  there,  without  incurring 
the  law's  penalty. 

Competition  of  thk  Home  and  Factory  Worker 

Owing  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  homes  into  which  work 
is  sent,  the  wages  can  be  squeezed  down  to  the  lowest  level.  That 
this  is  done  will  be  seen  by  thie  report.  Where  the  manu- 
facturer finds  that  he  is  enabled  to  get  his  work  finished  in  the 
home  for  a  price  less  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  the  work  were 
done  in  the  factory,  he  most  frequently  prefers  to  have  it  done 
where  it  would  cost  him  the  least.  So  that  the  factory  worker 
must  either  be  satisfied  with  the  low  standard  which  has  been 
set  up  by  the  homeworker  or  else  seek  other  work. 

The  Unfair  Competition  of  the  Manufacturer  Kesortino 

TO  Homework 


( 


The  system  of  homework  brings  the  cost  of  production  of  an 
article  down  to  the  very  lowest  level  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  women  and  the  education  of  children.  The  manufacturer  who 
sends  his  work  to  be  finished  in  the  homes,  saves,  among  other 
things,  the  rental  of  a  factory,  light,  heat,  power,  implements  of 
manufacture,  insurance  and  liability  from  injury  to  employees. 
All  this  extra  burden  is  cast  upon  the  person  least  able  to  bear 
it  —  the  worker  in  the  home.") 

So  the  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  refuse  to  send  work  to  be 
done  in  the  home  because  it  is  emphatically  wrong,  is  paying  more 
for  production  than  his  less  scrupulous  business  brother.  He  is, 
therefore,  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  market  in  that 
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and  night;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  home  must  suffer  when 
the  economic  condition  of  the  family  is  such  that  it  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  home  to  be  invaded  by  industry:  young  children 
are  frequently  left  to  care  for  themselves  as  best  they  may,  so 
that  the  mother  mav  devote  more  time  to  the  homework  at  night. 
Similarlv  is  the  same  condition  true  of  the  women  workers  in 
th(^  homes.  It  has  often  been  found  that  manufacturers  who  will 
not  break  the  hour  law  by  keeping  their  women  employees  beyond 
the  prescribed  period  in  the  factory  will  give  tlieir  workers  goods 
to  take  home  which  may  be  worked  on  there,  witliout  incurring 
the  law's  penalty. 

(yOMPETlTlUN    OF    TllK    HoME   AND    FArTOK'V    WoKKER 

Owing  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  homes  into  which  work 
is  sent,  the  wages  can  be  squeezed  down  to  the  lowest  level.  Ihat 
this  is  done  will  be  seen  by  this  report.  Where  the  manu- 
facturer iinds  that  he  is  enabled  to  get  his  work  finished  in  the 
home  for  a  price  less  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  the  work  were 
done  in  the  factory,  he  most  frequently  prefers  to  liave  it  done 
where  it  would  cost  him  the  least.  So  that  the  factory  worker 
must  either  be  satisfied  with  the  low  standard  which  has  been 
set  up  by  the  homeworker  or  else  seek  other  work. 

The  r.NFAiR   ('«t.\n'j  thion   ok  the  MA.\rEA(  tikek  Kesortino 

TO    Ho.NrKWOKK 

I  The  system  of  homework  brings  the  cost  of  production  of  an 
article  down  to  the  very  lowest  level  at  the  expense  of  tlie  health 
of  women  and  the  education  of  children.  The  manufacturer  who 
sends  his  work  to  be  finished  in  the  homes,  saves,  among  other 
things,  the  rental  of  a  factory,  light,  heat,  power,  implements  of 
manufacture,  insurance  and  liability  from  injury  to  employees. 
All  this  extra  burden  is  cast  upon  the  person  least  al)le  to  bear 
it  —  the  worker  in  the  home. 

So  the  manufacturer  who  is  willing  to  refuse  to  send  work  to  be 
done  in  the  home  because  it  is  emphatically  wrong,  is  paying  more 
for  production  than  his  less  scrupulous  business  brother.  He  is, 
therefore,  placed  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  market  in  that 
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his  product  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  home-made  article. 
The  law  does  not  encourage  the  manufacturer  who  is  trying  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  employing  people  in  large, 
well-lighted  and  ventilated  factories. 

Table  No.  2  shows  the  total  number  of  those  found  actually  at 
work  on  embroidery  in  the  95  families  specified.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  5  of  the  male  adults  were  men  16  years  and  over. 
There  was  a  total  of  104  adults,  including  males  and  females  from 
16  years  of  age  up.  The  largest  single  number  of  women  were 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45  years  —  in  the  prime  of  life.  This 
fact  taken  in  connection  with  the  table  showing  the  number  of 
years  at  homework  will  show  that  the  majority  of  workers  have 
been  engaged  in  home  industry  for  a  long  time.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  women  have  their  health  undermined  at  the  crucial  period 
of  life.    Most  of  these  homeworking  women  are  married. 

TABLE  no.  2. 
showing  total  number  of  HOMEWORKERS  in  95  SPECIFIED  FAMILIES. 


Total. 

Adults. 

ChUd- 
ren. 

Men 

16 

and 

over. 

over. 

WoMliK. 

Children. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo- 
men. 

16-25. 

25-45. 

45 

and 
over. 

Not 
stated. 

Under 
7. 

7-14. 

14- 
16. 

152 

104 

5 

99 

48 

5 

20 

47 

25 

7 

4 

27 

17 

I 
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The  table  shows  a  decided  falling  off  of  women  doing  home- 
work over  45  years.  Where  do  these  women  go  ?  Is  it  a  fair  as- 
sumption that  with  their  vitality  sapped,  and  the  burdens  of  life 
bearing  on  them  they  have  fallen  under  the  weight  entirely  ?  What 
may  we  expect  of  these  mothers  after  we  permit  their  bodies  to  be 
wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  monotonous  toil;  their  minds  stunted 
by  unceasing  exhaustion,  and  their  health  undermined  by  in- 
sufficient and  ill-nourishing  foods  ? 

Child  Labor  in  the  Homework  Embroidery  Industry 

The  limited  study  of  homework  made  by  the  New  York  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  largest  single 
number  of  child  workers  in  one  industry  was  in  the  cutting  out  of 
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machine-made  embroidery.     In  the  present  inquiry  48  children 
were  found  at  work.    Their  ages  range  from  4  to  16  years. 

TABLE  NO.  3 

SHOWING  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SPECIFIED  AGES  FOUND 

AT  WORK  IN  THE  HOMES. 


14-16. 


17 


The  largest  number  of  any  single  age  group  is  that  for  the 
years  7  to  14.  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  homework  makes  its 
most  serious  inroad  on  the  children  of  school  age. 

HOMEWORKING  CHILDREN  IrREGULAR  AT  SCHOOL 

Abundant  testimony  from  school  authorities  tends  to  show  veiy 
definitely  that  homework  by  children  of  compulsory  school  age  is 
a  serious  impediment  to  their  progress  in  school.  Irregular  at- 
tendance due  to  the  necessity  of  finishing  homework  at  the  manu- 
facturer's pressing  demands;  tardiness  due  to  fatigue;  retardation 
in  studies  due  to  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  class,  because  of 
irregular  attendance,  and  exhaustion.  Not  only  does  the  effect  of 
homework  fall  on  the  individual  pupil's  proficiency  as  a  scholar, 
but  it  tends  to  disorganize  the  school  system  entirely,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  spend  time  in  bringing  the  backward 
pupil  up  to  the  rest  of  the  class  —  the  time  that  might  be  spent 
in  having  the  pupils  go  so  much  further  ahead. 

The  stories  teachers  tell  of  these  youngsters  falling  asleep  at 
their  desks  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The  burden  of  carrying 
on  the  labor  of  homework  and  school  duties  makes  it  impossible 
to  perform  either  task  with  any  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  one  instance  it  took  a  child  2  years  to  go  through  one  class 
owing  to  the  burden  of  homework. 

A  sidelight  on  the  effect  of  homework  is  apparent  in  the  case  of 

^Y^Q  C family.     Ann,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  family, 

went  through  three  years  in  high  school,  and  one  month  in  the 
fourth  year.  Then  her  health  gave  out,  and  the  doctor  said  she 
would  have  to  give  up.     Nina  graduated  from  public  school  in 
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June,  1911.  She  received  a  silver  medal  in  class  6B  and  a  gold 
medal  for  standing  highest  at  the  time  of  her  graduation.  Her 
health,  however,  had  given  out,  and  through  strain  she  had  been 
compelled  to  remain  at  home  ever  since.  For  children  who  have 
made  such  good  school  records,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  them  or  to 
society  that  their  scholastic  careers  be  cut  off  so  short  because  of 
the  double  strain  of  school  and  homework. 

TABLE  NO.  4. 

SHOWING  CHILDREN  WHO  DO  NOT  WORK  IN  FAMILIES  OF  EMBROIDERY 

WORKERS. 


TOTAL. 

Under  7. 

7-14. 

14-16. 

Not  stated. 

126 

44 

60 

20 

2 

Children  who  do  not  Work  at  Home  Seriously 
Affected  by  Homework 

The  126  children,  ranging  from  babes  in  arms  up  to  16  years, 
all  come  within  the  deleterious  influences  of  manufacturing  in 
tenement  homes.  Some  of  the  children  work  occasionally,  while 
they  are  all  potential  homeworkers.  While  the  actual  exhaustion 
of  work  does  not  affect  them,  the  neglect  of  these  children,  oc- 
casioned by  the  necessity  of  the  parentis  attention  to  homework, 
tells  largely  on  their  physical  welfare.  They  are  often  left  to 
care  for  themselves  best  they  may.  When,  however,  the  needs  of 
the  child  take  the  mother  from  her  work  during  the  day,  she  is 
often  to  be  found  late  at  night,  working  while  the  children  sleep, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  her  offspring. 

The  food  prepared  by  the  mother,  who  must  divide  her  attention 
between  homework  and  home  duties,  must  be  of  a  character  sus- 
ceptible of  quick  preparation.  The  food  is  seldom  well  cooked  or 
well  prepared,  while  the  quality  frequently  is  the  very  poorest. 

An  American  mother  of  35  bewailed  her  condition  to  the  investi- 
gator, saying,  "  I  am  very  unhappy  because  I  cannot  take  the 
children  out.  I  am  always  tired  and  nervous.  House  going  to 
the  dogs." 
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HOMEWORKERS   WHO   ToiL    AT   NiOHT 

TABLE  NO.  5. 
SHOWING  FAMILIES  WHO  WORK  AT  NIGHT  ON  EMBROIDERY. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

Ye«. 

No. 

Not  stated. 

90 

M 

25 

1 

The  hours  of  night  work  vary,  often  depending  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  manufacturer  or  upon  the  economic  pressure  on  the 
family.  The  eifect,  however,  whether  from  one  cause  or  the  other, 
is  the  same. 

The  desire  for  night  work  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  fam- 
ilies where  there  are  many  children.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mother  can  frequently  turn  out  more  work  when  im- 
hampered  by  the  care  of  little  children,  who  are  too  young  to 

work.     The  R family  is  a  case  in  point.     There  are  9 

members  of  this  household,  ranging  in  age  from  2  years  up  to  a 
grandfather  82  years  of  age.  The  mother  testified  that  frequently 
she  works  from  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night  to  midnight.  A  picture 
of  this  particular  family  is  worth  outlining  here.  The  father  is 
35  years  old,  the  mother  is  30,  both  having  been  born  in  Italy, 
but  in  this  country  20  and  27  years,  respectively.  The  father 
earns  from  $5  to  $6  a  week  when  working.  None  of  the  children 
contribute  to  the  family  support,  except  the  meagre  sums  they  can 
earn  cutting  out  embroidery.  There  is  an  82-year-old  grandfather 
in  this  home,  who  is  partially  paralyzed,  who,  according  to  the 
field  notes  of  the  investigator,  "  sits  groaning  in  kitchen.  Terrible 
situation.  May  die  any  time."  The  apartment  is  dark.  The 
work  is  done  in  a  dirty  kitchen.  The  family  works  frequently 
from  6  A.  M.  to  10  or  12  midnight.  Angelo,  the  10-year-old  son, 
works  at  cutting  out  as  well  as  John,  who  is  9.  George,  8  years 
old,  cannot  work  because  his  eyes  are  bad,  and  cutting  out  re- 
quires a  steady  hand  and  a  watchful  eye.  Fannie,  a  daughter  of 
5,  also  works  at  cutting  out.  The  mother  said  of  Fannie,  who  is  5 
years  old,  "  She  can  work  all  day.  Make  5  cents."  In  passing, 
it  might  be  remarked  that  Fannie  is  too  young  tx>  be  compelled 
to  go  to  school,  as  our  compulsory  education  law  affects  children 
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HOMEWORKEKS    WHO   ToiL    AT    NiOIlT 

TABLE  NO.  5. 
SHOWING  FAMILIES  WHO  WORK  AT  NIGHT  ON  EMBROIDERY. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

Yes. 

No. 

Not  stated. 

95 .      . 

69 

25 

1 

The  hours  of  night  work  vary,  often  depending  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  manufacturer  or  upon  the  economic  pressure  on  the 
family.  The  eifect,  however,  whether  from  one  cause  or  the  other, 
is  the  same. 

The  desire  for  night  work  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  fam- 
ilies where  there  are  many  children.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mother  can  frequently  turn  out  more  work  when  un- 
hampered  by  the  care  of  little  children,   who   are  too  young  to 

work.     The  H family  is  a  case  in  point,     'i'hero  are  9 

members  of  this  household,  ranging  in  age  from  2  years  up  to  a 
grandfather  82  years  of  age.  The  mother  testified  that  frequently 
she  works  from  6  or  7  o'clock  at  night  to  midnight.  A  picture 
of  this  particular  family  is  worth  outlining  here.  The  father  is 
35  years  old,  the  mother  is  30,  both  having  been  born  in  Italy, 
but  in  this  country  20  and  27  years,  respectively.  The  father 
earns  from  $.">  to  $6  a  week  when  working.  None  of  the  children 
contribute  to  the  family  support,  except  the  meagre  sums  they  can 
earn  cutting  out  embroidery.  There  is  an  82-year-old  grandfather 
in  this  home,  who  is  partially  paralyzed,  who,  according  to  the 
field  notes  of  the  investigator,  "  sits  groaning  in  kitchen.  Terrible* 
situation,  ^fay  die  any  time."  The  apartment  is  dark.  The 
work  is  done  in  a  dirty  kitchen.  The  family  works  frequently 
from  6  A.  M.  to  10  or  12  midnight.  Angelo,  the  10-year-old  son, 
works  at  cutting  out  as  well  as  John,  who  is  9.  George,  8  years 
old,  cannot  work  because  his  eyes  are  bad,  and  cutting  out  re- 
quires a  steady  hand  and  a  watchful  eye.  Fannie,  a  daughter  of 
5,  also  works  at  cutting  out.  The  mother  said  of  Fannie,  who  is  5 
years  old,  '^  She  can  work  all  day.  Make  5  cents."  Tn  passing, 
it  might  be  remarked  that  Fannie  is  too  yoiuig  to  be  compelled 
to  go  to  school,  as  our  compulsory  education  law  affects  children 
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between  7  and  16  years  of  age  only.  Yet  Fannie  is  not  too  young 
to  work  in  the  home.  The  father  in  this  family  used  to  work  in 
the  Highway  Department,  and  earned  $2.25  a  day.  Since  two 
years  ago  he  has  had  no  steady  work.  From  December  9th,  1911, 
to  December  16th,  1911,  this  family  earned  $1.16  cutting  out. 
The  family  is  paid  from  15  to  20  cents  for  scalloping  100  yards 
of  embroidery.  This  is  earned  in  the  case  where  the  work  is 
given  out,  not  by  embroidery  manufacturers,  but  by  a  contractor, 
who  receives  the  entire  output  of  a  factory  and  farms  it  out  to 
the  families,  taking  his  rake-off  for  doing  nothing  but  handling 
the  material. 

The  Ry family  stated  that  they  worked  sometimes  up 

to  midnight  and  2  a.  m.  also.  There  is  a  15-year-old  daughter 
in  this  home  who  works  at  cutting  out.  For  18  weeks'  consecutive 
work,  the  2  members  of  this  family  earned  $15.65,  or  an  average 
weekly  income  of  86  cents  or  14  cents  average  daily  income. 

The  S family  works  mostly  at  night  from  9  to  10  and 

11  o'clock. 

Years  at  Homew^ork 
The  following  table  shows  for  the  95  families  specified  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  engaged  in  homework.  The  largest 
single  number  have  taken  work  into  the  home  from  2  to  5  years, 
while  the  5  to  10-year  period  follows  directly  behind  with  31 
families,  or  one  less  than  the  2  to  5-year  period.  The  absence 
of  reward  for  faithful  work  is  singularly  notable  in  the  system 
of  homework.  At  the  end  of  1  or  15  years  the  family  is  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  employer  as  in  the  beginning.  The  low  wages 
are  stationary.  If  one  or  more  drop  from  the  homework  pay-roll, 
they  can  easily  be  supplanted  from  a  large  number  who  are  seek- 
ing some  method  of  supplementing  their  inadequate  income. 

TABLE  NO.  6. 
SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  FAMILY  HAS  BEEN  AT  HOMEWORK. 


TOTAL  NUMBER 

Years. 

OF  FAMILIES. 

Less  than          1-2. 
1. 

2-5. 

6-10. 

10  and 
over. 

Not  stated. 

95 

7 

15 

4 

32 

'61 

6 

I 
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table  no.  7. 

SHOWING  YEARS  IN  UNITED  STATES  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY  IN  WHICH   HOME- 

WORK  IS  CARRIED  ON. 


YEARS. 

Number  of  heads 
of  families. 

TInrlfir  •'i                                               .       ...................................... 

2 

5  and  under  10                          .            

9 

10  &nd  under  15 • 

18 

1 S  &nd  und«r  20 ,,, 

16 

20  or  lonirer. .. 

26 

NaIiva                                                                          

38 

Not  stated 

1 

Total                                     .               

05 

One  fact  stands  out  in  this  table,  and  that  is  that  once  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  homework,  seldom  does  the  family  escape 
from  under  it 

Exploitation   of  Homewobkees. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  system  of  sub-contracting  exists  in  the 
trade,  whereby  a  person  would  secure  the  entire  output  of  a  fac- 
tory agreeing  to  have  the  same  cut  for  a  specific  sum.  This  con- 
tractor, in  turn,  farms  out  the  work  to  many  families,  paying  them 
a  sum,  in  some  cases,  as  low  as  10  cents  for  cutting  out  100  yards. 
This  is  less  than  half  of  the  usual  rate  paid  by  the  manufacturer, 
who  sends  work  into  the  home  directly.  The  contractor,  for  the 
mere  handling  of  the  supply,  makes  frequently  half  as  much  as 
the  worker  secures  for  doing  the  work.  These  irresponsible  sub- 
contractors further  lessen  the  burden  of  the  factory  by  obviating 
the  necessity  of  having  the  families  come  to  the  factories  for  the 
work  and  take  it  home;  bookkeeping  and  the  cost  of  persons  to 
supervise  the  sending  out  of  work  to  the  homes.  Often  these 
contractors  are  squeezing  the  already  squeezed  sweat-shop  wage 
still  lower,  oppressing  the  unfortimate  homeworker  almost  beyond 

belief. 

This  system  of  sub-contracting  is  only  made  possible  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  families,  who  are  not  aware  that  they  can  go 
to  the  factories  and  get  better  prices  for  their  work  without  the 
petty  tyranny  of   these  self-constituted  bosses.    The   contractor 
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usually  picks  out  the  recent  immigrants  who,  unaccustomed  to  our 
ways,  are  easily  inveigled  into  the  scheme.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
homeworking  family  finds  that  it  can  get  the  work  from  the  fac- 
tory direct,  the  contractor  must  scurry  about  to  find  new  families. 
There  is  cause  for  alarm  in  this  system  because  it  spreads 
homework  into  an  area  larger  than  it  would  ordinarily  spread  in 
under  normal  conditions.  Were  it  not  for  this  system  of  petty 
oppression,  homework  would  be  confined  only  to  the  area  meas- 
ured by  the  necessities  of  the  factories. 

Wage  Standards  in  the  Embroidery  Industry 

An  intensive  study  of  the  earnings  of  47  homeworking  families 
was  made.  The  sums  earned  by  each  family  group  were  secured 
from  the  payrolls  of  two  of  the  large  embroidery  firms  sending 
work  into  the  homes.  The  following  table  for  47  homeworking 
families  will  show : 
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(1)  The  number  of  weeks'  work. 

(2)  Number  of  persons  In  the  family  group. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  other  homework  is  done  by  specified  family. 

(4)  Number  of  workers  on  embroidery  In  group. 
(6)  Whether  night  work  Is  done. 

(6)  Total  amount  earned  during  specified  period. 

(7)  Weekly  average   earnings  for   family   group, 
(g)  Dally  average  earnings  for  group. 


TABLE   No.   8. 
Showing  Wages  Earned  by  Famiues  in  the  Embsoideky  Trade. 
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(1)  The  number  of  weeks'  work. 

(2)  Number  of  persons  in  the  family  group. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  other  homework  is  done  by  specified  family. 

(4)  Number  of  workers  on  embroidery  in  group. 

(5)  Whether  night  work  is  done. 

(6)  Total  amount  earned  during  specified  period. 

(7)  Weekly  average  earnings  for   family  group. 

(8)  Daily  average  earnings  for  group. 

TABLE   No.   8. 
Showing  Wages  Earned  by  Families  in   the  Embroidery  Trade. 
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A  typical  picture  of  the  homeworking  family  with  its  self-per- 
petuating poverty  system  follows: 

The  B family  lives  on  the  third  floor  of  a  towering  tene- 
ment in  a  congested  Harlem  district.  The  family  receives  f jom 
a  large  firm  embroidery  to  cut  out,  for  which  the  family  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  scalloping  100  yards.  When  the  em- 
broidery season  is  slack,  the  family  takes  to  the  making  of  laces 
and  booties.  There  are  8  in  the  family;  a  father  40  years  of 
age  and  a  mother  41  years,  both  born  in  Italy,  and  in  the  United 
States  9  and  8  years,  respectively.  The  father  is  a  cornet-player, 
paid  by  the  engagement,  his  maximum  fee  being  $5.  His  work 
is  very  irregular.  This  family  of  8  lives  in  three  rooms,  for 
which  they  pay  $11.50  a  month  rent.  For  5  or  6  years  the  fam- 
ily has  taken  in  embroidery.  The  mother  is  sick  with  rheuma- 
tism. At  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visit  the  mother  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  toothache,  and  had  a  very  dirty  rag  tied  around  her 
head.  The  little  children  were  very  dirty,  but  the  older  girls 
fairly  clean  and  neat.  Besides  embroidery,  the  family  frequently 
also  works  for  the  same  firm  on  handkerchiefs,  receiving  3^/^ 
cents  for  work  on  a  dozen.  It  takes  about  one  hour  to  do  a  dozen. 
The  work  on  booties  has  been  discontinued,  as  the  man  who  gave 
the  work  still  owes  the  family  $3  or  $4  for  work  done  and  not 
paid  for.  When  a  handkerchief  is  lost,  the  family  must  pay 
for  it. 

For  46  consecutive  weeks  of  work,  this  family,  4  of  whom 
worked,  earned  a  total  of  $99.57,  or  a  weekly  average  for  the 
group  of  $2.16.  This  is  equivalent  to  36  cents  a  day  for  the 
work  of  4  members  of  the  family,  or  a  weekly  average  of  54  cents 
for  each  member  of  the  family,  or  9  cents  daily  for  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  period  specified. 

It  was  stated  that  the  family  worked  approximately  4  to  6 
hours  a  day.  There  are  three  daughters  in  this  group,  14,  12  and 
9  years  of  age  respectively,  and  an  8-year-old  son,  all  of  whom 
work  at  cutting  out.  Sometimes  the  work  extends  to  8  or  9  o'clock 
at  night. 
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The  Accueacy  of  the  Stated  Eaeninos 

Each  of  the  47  families  investigated  was  asked  to  estimate  its 
average  weekly  earnings.  When  these  estimates  were  reported 
they  were  compared  with  the  actual  average  weekly  earnings, 
taken  from  the  factory  payroll.  In  every  case,  the  family  esti- 
mate was  higher  considerahly  than  the  actual  average  weekly  earn- 
ings as  shown  on  the  books. 
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The  following  table  shows : 

(1)  Family  estimate  of  usual  dally  earnings. 

(2)  Actual  average  earnings  per  day,  taken  from  factory  payroll. 

(3)  Family  estimate  of  usual  weekly  earnings. 

(4)  Actual  average  weekly  earnings. 


TABLE  No.  9. 


Family  estimate  of 

Actual  average 

Family  estimate  of 

Actual  average 

usual   daily 

earnings     per     day 

usual   weekly 

earnings  per  week 

earnings. 

from  payroll. 

earnings. 

from   payroll. 

10  15 

10  16 

10  66 

80  88 

20 

1                     14 

2  50 

84 

22% 

14 

160 

87 

30 

30 

1  75 

178 

32% 

1                    41 

200 

2  48 

36 

1                    31 

160 

184 

37% 

1                    29 

2  75 

1  72 

40 

!                        13 

225 

78 

40 

12 

N.  S. 

70 

40 

1                    14 

300 

84 

40 

1                    45 

2  75 

269 

46 

1                    20 

8  00  max. 

123 

45 

1                    14 

250 

86 

60  max. 

i                    46 

175 

277 

60 

1                    40                  , 

300 

241 

60 

1                    81 

2  25 

184 

50 

;             R 

850 

8  41 

60 

1                   18 

200 

111 

50 

i                    68 

860 

40S 

50 

1                    IS 

212% 

80 

65 

r 

250 

895 

60 

84 

300 

204 

60 

1                     8 

860 

61 

eo 

16 

125 

88 

70 

15 

300 

92 

76 

80 

N.  8. 

1  82 

75                 1 

82 

360 

1  90 

75 

61 

225 

304 

80 

23 

800 

137 

80 

>                    29 

1               4  00  max. 

172 

85 

1                    25 

<             N.  S. 

152 

90 

20 

1              N.  8. 

L              123 

100 

86 

N.  S. 

2  16 

100 

1                    57 

350 

3  41 

100 

75 

460 

453 

125 

31 

800 

186 

125 

35 

800 

211 

N.  8. 

96 

225 

2  08 

N.  8. 

48 

2  25 

289 

N.  8. 

S 

75 

48 

N.  8. 

41 

200 

245 

N.  8. 

80 

360 

180 

N.  8. 

12 

162% 

70 

N.  8. 

16 

1  75 

94 

N.  8. 

'Ja 

162% 

161 

N.  8. 

60 

500 

300 

N.  8. 

ar 

225 

188 

I 

i. 


Out  of  95  families  specified  81  did  no  other  work  than  embroidery  at  home, 
while  14  families  worked  at  some  other  home  industry  besides  the  cutting  out 
of  embroidery.  From  this  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  earnings  from 
embroidery  as  specified  In  the  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  these  families 
can  supplement  their  incomes. 
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TABLE  no.  10. 

specifying  whetther  family  engaged  in  embroidery  homework  does 

other  homework. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 

Ym. 

No. 

QK                                                             

14 

81 

VO.  ».......«..•....••.•••••••••••••••••""•' 

Cost  of  Implements^  Materials,   Etc.,  Necessary  in   the 
Prosecution  of  Embroidery  Homework 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  sum  stated  in  Table  No.  8  as 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  family  from  homework  are  net.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  almost  every  process  in  which  home  labor  is 
applied,  the  implements  or  materials  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  make  considerable  inroads  on  the  gross  income  from 
homework.  Eor  instance,  where  scissors  are  in  constant  use,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  embroidery  trade,  they  must  be  sharpened  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  order  to  render  good  service.  This  costs  5  or 
10  cents  a  week,  and  when  this  is  deducted  from  the  meagre  earn- 
ings, there  is  little  left. 

The  amount  of  time  consumed  in  going  for  and  returning  with 
work  is  also  serious  from  the  standpoint  that  the  period  utilized 
in  this  way  must  be  reckoned  in  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
work.  It  is  true  that  children  are  frequently  sent  to  bring  work 
from  the  factory  to  the  home  and  carry  the  completed  work  from 
home  to  factory.  In  some  cases,  carfares  are  spent.  The  con- 
sumption of  light  in  night  work  must  also  be  taken  from  the 
gross  income.  As  was  seen  by  Table  No.  5,  73  per  cent  of  the 
families  doing  homework  worked  at  night.  This,  incidentally, 
adds  greatly  to  the  fire  risk,  as  inflammable  materials  in  con- 
siderable quantities  are  left  in  these  already  crowded  homes. 

One  of  the  factories  with  the  largest  number  of  homeworkers 
requires  the  work  to  be  returned  to  the  factory  24  hours  after  it 
is  taken  out.     This  frequently  means  carfare  to  some  famiHes, 
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TABLE  NO.  10. 

SPECIFYING  WHETHER  FAMILY  ENGAGED  IN  EMBROIDERY  HOMEWORK  DOES 

OTHER  HOMEWORK. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES. 


Oft. 


No. 


81 


Cost  of  Implements,   Materials,   Etc.,  Neckssary  ix   the 
Prosecution  of  Embroidery  Homework 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  sum  stated  in  Table  No.  8  as 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  family  from  homework  are  net.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  almost  every  process  in  which  home  labor  is 
applied,  the  implements  or  materials  used  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  make  considerable  inroads  on  the  gross  income  from 
homework.  For  instance,  where  scissors  are  in  constant  use,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  embroidery  trade,  they  must  be  sharpened  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  order  to  render  good  service.  This  costs  5  or 
10  cents  a  week,  and  when  this  is  deducted  from  the  meagre  earn- 
ings, there  is  little  left. 

The  amount  of  time  consumed  in  going  for  and  returning  with 
work  is  also  serious  from  the  standpoint  that  the  period  utilized 
in  this  way  must  be  reckoned  in  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
work.  It  is  true  that  children  are  frequently  sent  to  bring  work 
from  the  factory  to  the  home  and  carry  the  completed  work  from 
home  to  factory.  In  some  cases,  carfares  are  spent.  The  con- 
sumption of  light  in  night  work  must  also  be  taken  from  the 
gross  income.  As  was  seen  by  Table  No.  5,  73  per  cent  of  the 
families  doing  homework  worked  at  night.  This,  incidentally, 
adds  greatly  to  the  fire  risk,  as  inflammable  materials  in  con- 
siderable quantities  are  left  in  these  already  crowded  homes. 

One  of  the  factories  with  the  largest  number  of  homeworkers 
requires  the  work  to  be  returned  to  the  factory  24  hours  after  it 
is  taken  out.     This  frequently  means  carfare  to  some  famiHes, 
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while  it  always  means  more  time  spent  in  getting  and  returning 
work.  In  one  case  a  home  worker  waited  from  9  a.  m.  to  12, 
noon,  for  work. 

Some  factories  deduct  from  the  earnings  all  damage  to  goods, 
such  as  incisions  into  the  embroidery. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INDUSTKIAL    CONDITIONS   IN   THE   CANNING   IN- 
DUSTRY OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  describe  the  industrial  con- 
ditions in  the  canning  industry  of  New  York  State  and  to  draw 
oonclusions  therefrom. 

The  Plan  and  Scope  of  the  Investigation. 

The  facts  presented  are  the  result  of  a  thorough  investigation 
made  during  the  canning  season  of  1912  by  a  staff  of  ten  investi- 
gators who  visited  practically  every  canning  factory  in  the  State, 
one  hundred  twenty-one  establishments  in  all. 

Where  it  was  possible  to  get  at  the  truth  by  official  inspection, 
that  method  was  employed.  Where  it  was  felt  that  the  factory 
proprietor  or  his  employees  were  concealing  the  truth,  or  where 
epecial  information  was  desired,  investigators  were  sent  to  obtain 
employment  as  workers  in  the  factories.  Results  justified  this 
latter  method.  Investigators  in  their  instructions  were  told  to 
report  "  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  ad- 
vised to  favor  the  factory  in  any  doubtful  cases.  Con- 
eiderable  information  was  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the 
factories.  It  is  believed  that  the  facts  herein  contained  are  un- 
assailable as  a  presentation  of  the  existing  industrial  oonditionfi 
of  the  canning  industry  in  New  York  State. 

PRINCIPLES    UPON    WHICH    CONCLUSIONS    OF   RePOBT   ARE    BaSED. 

When  it  comes  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  facts,  the 
personal  element  enters  in,  and  debatable  ground  is  reached.  In 
order,  however,  to  clear  up  the  cause  of  any  disagreement  at  the 
start,  it  is  well  that  the  principles  be  set  forth  which,  when  applied 
to  the  facts  warrant  the  conclusions  herein  reached. 

These  principles  are  as  follows: 

First  That  no  industry  should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  vitality  of  the  women  and  children  who  are  employed  in  it. 

Second.  That  until  the  sixteenth  year  is  reached  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  for  a  child  to  develop  normally,  and  any  occupa- 
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tion  which  interferes  with  its  normal  development,  physical  or 
mental,  is  objectionable. 

Third.  That  it  is  a  proper  function  of  the  State,  through  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power,  to  prohibit  any  employment  of  women 
which  saps  their  vitality  and  any  employment  of  children  which 
prevents  their  normal,  physical  or  mental  development 

Fourth.  That  the  conditions  of  labor  in  factories  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern,  and  that  the  State  through  its  police  power  has 
authority  to  demand,  and  should  demand,  that  dangerous  ma- 
chinery be  guarded,  and  that  insanitary  conditions,  especially  in 
factories  where  food  products  are  handled,  be  made  sanitary. 

The  Canning  Industry  in  New  York  State. 

The  canning  industry  in  New  York  State  assumed  commercial 
prominence  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Since  then,  its 
growth  has  been  phenomenal.  Besides  a  few  fish  canneries,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pickle  and  sauerkraut  factories,  and  numerous 
fruit  drying  establishments  scattered  throughout  the  State,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  canneries  engaged  primarily 
in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  season  of  1912.  (1) 
Our  investigation  deals  only  with  these  latter  establishments. 

The  value  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  packed  in  these  factories 
approximates  $8,500,000.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  each 
product  packed  in  1909  is  as  follows: 

table  no.  I. 

O^NNBO  OOODS  PaCKBD  IN  N»W  YOBK  ^TATB   FrUIT  AWO   VbOBTABLB  CAimBKIBS  IM    1909.* 


product. 


Peas 

Beans 

Corn 

Succotash 

Tomatoes 

Pumpkins 

All  other  vegetables. 

Apples 

Berries 

Cherries 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

All  other  fruits 


Total. 


Number  of  oases 
packed. 

Value  of  product. 

1.438.059 

f2.681.SM 

660.176 

1.024.066 

771 .475 

1.197.999 

68.673 

174.110 

847.714 

657,375 

103,127 

150.974 

157.767 

386.006 

429.180 

753.231 

214.134 

596.130 

90.445 

323.803 

41,727 

141.142 

51,686 

216.868 

52,853 

76,449 

20,845 

74,842 

4.350.861 

$8,454,359 

(1)  Por  a  list  of  these  places,  with  the  fruits  and  yegetables  canned,  see  Appendix. 

Table  1 

*  Compiled  from  BuUetin  of  Manufactures,  New  Yorlc  Stota,  Thirteenth  United  SUttfl 

Census. 
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In  its  output  of  canned  peas,  New  York  ranks  second  among 
the  States  of  the  Union ;  in  its  output  of  canned  beans,  third ;  and 
in  its  output  of  canned  corn,  sixth. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  industry  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  and  benefit  to  the  State.  The  mianu- 
facturers  engaged  in  it  deserve  every  reasonable  consideration 
from  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  employed  in  these 
factories,  off  and  on  through  the  season,  approximately  14,000 
men,  women  and  children,  whose  health  and  whose  protection 
from  injurious  conditions  of  labor  are  a  vital  concern  of  the 
State.     These  likewise  deserve  every  reasonable  consideration. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  report  will 
demonstrate  that  there  is  nothing  about  the  canning  industry  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  protect  the  workers  from  injurious  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  factory  owners  in  this  State 
to  operate  successfully  and  to  make  reasonable  profits  in  compe- 
tition with  men  engaged  in  the  industry  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Large  mimbers  of  children  are  employed  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry of  New  York  State.  They  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  fac- 
tories proper,  and  in  what  are  known  as  the  cannery  "  sheds." 
The  Factory  Commission  inveetigators  in  1912  found  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  (1,355)  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  canning  factories  proper  and  in  the 
"sheds"  of  these  factories.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  (141) 
were  under  ten  years  old,  ranging  from  three  years  up,  and  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (952)  were  under  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  1,355  children,  96  were  employed  in  the  factories  proper, 
and  1,259  in  the  cannery  "  sheds."  All  but  12  of  those  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed  in  the  "  sheds." 

A  canning  factory  is  usually  made  up  of  a  group  of  buildings : 
in  most  cases  there  are  at  least  three  —  a  process  building,  where 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sealed  and  cooked ;  a  store-house ;  and 
a  "  shed  "  where  the  vegetables  and  fruits  are  prepared,  the  beans 
snipped,  com  husked,  etc.  It  is  in  these  "  sheds,"  which  will  be 
more  fully  described  later,  that  most  of  the  children  are  employed. 

History  of  the  Shed  Question. 

To  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  child  labor  situation  in 
the  canneries  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  historical  genesis 
of  the  question.  In  1896  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  factories.  It  also  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  unless  provided  with  employment  cer- 
tificates. In  1903  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  had 
introduced  at  Albany  a  bill  which  failed  of  passage(l)  amending 
the  child  labor  law  so  as  to  permit  the  employment  in  canning 
factories  of  children  under  sixteen  years  during  the  vacation 
period,  without  an  employment  certificate.  At  that  time  there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  canners  but 
that  the  prohibitions  of  the  labor  law  covered  the  ciinnery  "  sheds  " 

(1)  Assembly  Bin  No.  1144. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CHILD  LABOR. 

Large  numbers  of  chiklren  are  employed  in  the  canning  in- 
dustry of  New  York  State.  They  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  fac- 
tories proper,  and  in  what  are  known  as  the  cannery  "  sheds." 
The  Factory  Commission  investigators  in  1912  found  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  (1,355)  children  imder  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  the  canning  factories  proper  and  in  the 
"sheds"  of  these  factories.  One  hundred  and  forty-one  (141) 
were  under  ten  years  old,  ranging  from  three  years  up,  and  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (952)  were  under  fourteen  years. 

Of  the  1,355  children,  96  were  employed  in  the  factories  proper, 
and  1,259  in  the  cannery  "  sheds."  All  but  12  of  those  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  employed  in  the  "  sheds." 

A  canning  factory  is  usually  made  up  of  a  group  of  buildings : 
in  most  cases  there  are  at  least  three  —  a  process  building,  where 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  are  sealed  and  cooked ;  a  store-house ;  and 
a  "  shed  "  where  the  vegetables  and  fruits  are  prepared,  the  beans 
snipped,  com  husked,  etc.  It  is  in  these  "  sheds,"  which  will  be 
more  fully  described  later,  that  most  of  the  children  are  employed. 

HlSTOKY  OF  THE  ShED  QUESTION. 

To  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  child  labor  situation  in 
the  canneries  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  historical  genesis 
of  the  question.  In  1896  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  factories.  It  also  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  unless  provided  with  employment  cer- 
tificates. In  1903  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  had 
introduced  at  Albany  a  bill  which  failed  of  passage(l)  amending 
the  child  labor  law  so  as  to  permit  the  employment  in  canning 
factories  of  children  under  sixteen  years  during  the  vacation 
period,  without  an  employment  certificate.  At  that  time  there 
seemed  to  have  been  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  canners  but 
that  the  prohibitions  of  the  labor  law  covered  the  cannery  "  sheds  " 
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(1)  Assembly  Bill  No.  1144. 
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as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  This  is  evident  from 
a  etatement  made  at  that  time  by  a  representative  of  the  State 
Canned  Goods  and  Packers'  Association,  who  said  before  the  Labor 
and  Industries  Committee  of  the  Assembly:  "  The  amendment 
is  broad  enough  to  allow  children  under  fourteen  to  work  in  the 
factory  itself.  /  think  it  would  he  quite  qroper  if  the  amendment 
applied  only  to  the  corn  hulking  and  hean  sheds/' 

In  the  same  year  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  and 
enacted  into  law  which  broadened  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor 
law  to  include  work  not  only  in  factories  but  "  in  connection  with  " 
them.  The  purpose  of  this  enactment  was  not  apparently  to 
apply  the  law  specifically  to  cannery  "  sheds." (2)  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  intended,  unquestionably,  to  broaden  the  general  ap- 
plication of  the  labor  law,  and  would  seem  to  have  made  more 
than  ever  certain  what  had  up  to  this  time  been  unquestioned  — 
that  the  labor  law  controlled  the  factory  "  sheds  "  of  the  canneries. 

In  1905,  however,  certain  canners  came  to  the  Honorable  P.  T. 
Sherman,  then  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  New  York  State,  re- 
questing him  to  investigate  and  determine  whether  the  factory  law 
applied  to  tlie  "  sheds."  As  a  result  of  this  application,  the  Com- 
missioner sought  a  ruling  on  the  question  from  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  in  the  following  letter: 

September  12,  1905. 
"  Hon  Julius  M.  Mayeb, 
Attorney  General, 

Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sib. —  Certain  canneries  in  this  State  employ  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  children  under  16  years  of  age  with- 
out certificates,  in  sheds  adjacent  to  their  factories,  under  the 
conditions  described  below;  and  I  respectfully  ask  your  opinion 
and  advice  as  to  whether  such  employment  be  an  employment  "  in 
or  in  connection  with  any  factory  "  within  the  meaning  of  those 
words  as  used  in  Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law. 

To  present  the  question  in  a  concrete  shape,  I  will  fully  de- 
scribe four  cases: 

No,  1.  The  factory  is  situated  among  the  fields  where,  in 
season,  beans  are  picked,  passed  into  sheds,  where  they  are  strung, 

(2)   See  Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Labor  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Dept  of  Labor  for  the  year  1908,  pp.  336  et  seq. 
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and  thence  into  the  factory,  where  they  are  canned,  the  canning 
company  operating  all  three.  Children,  along  with  many  adults, 
are  employed  in  the  sheds  during  the  bean  stringing  season ;  that 
is,  in  vacation  only.  The  sheds  are  spacious,  clean,  and  well 
sheltered  and  ventilated;  the  employees  are  seated  comfortably 
while  at  work,  and  proper  toilet  provisions,  etc.,  are  near  at  hand. 
The  employees  are  of  all  ages,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  great 
many  infant  children  too  young  to  work,  either  in  baby  carriages 
or  playing  around.  In  short,  the  sheds  are  used  as  sort  of  public 
meeting  places  and  playgrounds.  They  are  structurally  connected 
with  the  factory  proper,  but  are  separated  by  a  roadway,  and  the 
employees  in  the  sheds  are  neither  required  nor  permitted  to  enter 
the  factory.  The  work  is  entirely  piece  work,  delivered,  weighed 
and  paid  for  at  the  factory  door ;  the  sheds  are  within  the  factory 
enclosure,  which,  however,  is  wide  open,  and  all  are  free  to  come 
and  go,  and  do  come  and  go,  at  will;  and  there  is  no  record  of 
time  kept  of  the  individual  workers.  The  work  is  irregular,  de- 
pending upon  the  crops ;  does  not  often  last  for  a  whole  day,  and 
rarely  continues  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week.  There 
is  no  machinery  in  the  sheds  and  no  suggestion  of  factory  methods 
or  discipline;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  air  of  freedom, 
and  the  industrial  conditions  approach  more  nearly  in  every  way 
to  those  of  agriculture  than  to  those  of  a  factory.  The  children 
in  this  case  are  employed  upon  advice  of  counsel  that  section  70 
does  not  apply  to  this  work. 

No,  2.  The  conditions  there  are  the  same  in  every  respect  as 
in  the  first  case,  except  that  tho  sheds  are  not  within  the  factory 
enclosure,  and  are  separated  from  the  factory  by  a  barrier  with 
openings;  but  they  are  structurally  connected  with  the  factory. 
There  is  machinery  in  them  (a  conveyor  unused  at  the  time  of 
bean  picking,  and  in  no  way  dangerous),  and  the  fields  are  farther 
away. 

No,  3.  This  case  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  except  that  there  is  a 
conveyor  in  use  from  the  shed  to  the  factory. 

No.  4.  This  case  is  the  same  as  No.  1,  except  that  the  factory 
enclosure  is  shut,  with  a  watc'hman  at  the  gate ;  and  presumptively 
there  is  some  effort  to  enforce  regular  hours. 
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Pending  your  advice,  I  have  assumed  that  where  factory  con- 
ditions exist  in  such  sheds,  employment  therein  is,  in  effect,  in  a 
factory,  but  that  where  they  are  distinct  from  the  factory,  not 
shut  within  its  enclosure,  and  free  from  all  factory  conditions, 
the  work  therein  is  no  more  in  connection  with  the  factory  than 
if  it  were  performed  in  the  unsheltered  fields  or  in  neighboring 
barns. 

Can  you  give  me  a  general  rule  to  guide  the  department  in  deal- 
ing with  such  cases,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred,  each 
with  slightly  varying  conditions? 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)         P.  T.  Sherman, 

Commissioner,''^ 

The  Attorney-General's  response  was  as  follows  : 

State  of  New  Yorz, 

Attorney-General's  Office^ 

Albany,  September  22,  1905. 
"  Hon.  p.  T.  Sherman, 

Commissioner  of  Labor, 

Capitol,  Albany,  N,  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir. —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  under 
date  of  September  12th  in  which  you  inquire  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  Section  70  of  the  Labor  Law:  This  section 
provides  as  follows: 

'  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory 
in  this  State.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  shall 
be  80  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless  an  employ- 
ment certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  have  been 
theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  em- 
ployment of  such  diild.' 

The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  section  is  particularly  de- 
scribed in  section  71  and  following  sections.  Primarily,  such  cer- 
tificate must  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 

The  law  particularly  specifies  the  hygienic  conditions  that  must 
surround  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  mines  and  other 
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places  where  workmen,  women  and  children  are  employed,  having 
in  view  the  health  of  the  operatives  therein  employed.  Specific 
or  varying  conditions  of  employment  prevail  as  to  each  of  these 
various  institutions,  all,  however,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
employees,  and  especially  women  and  children  therein  employed. 

This  section  under  discussion  and  applying  especially  to  children 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Compulsory  Education  Law, 
as  amended  by  chapter  606  of  the  laws  of  1903.  Section  5  of  that 
act  provides  as  follows: 

*  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  to 
employ  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  any  business 
or  service  whatever  during  any  -part  of  the  term  during  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  are  in 
session.' 

The  limitation  of  the  power  to  employ  a  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  absolute ;  therefore,  during  any  portion  of  the  year 
during  which  the  public  schools  shall  be  in  session,  no  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  business  or  service 
whatever. 

The  next  limitation  is  that  contained  in  the  Labor  Law  that 
no  child  imder  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed,  per- 
mitted or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory 
of  this  State. 

iSo  far  as  appears  in  the  Labor  Law  or  elsewhere,  a  child  under 
twelve  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  any  service  or  employ- 
ment outside  of  the  portion  of  the  year  when  the  public  schools 
in  his  district  shall  be  in  session,  unless  especially  prohibited  by 
these  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  applying  to  factory  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  mines  or  other  special  lines  of  industry. 

In  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories  the  Legislature 
doubtless  had  in  mind  the  necessity  of  protecting  a  child  against 
danger  to  health  by  reason  of  confinement  in  a  factory,  danger 
from  exposure  to  machinery,  and  from  conditions  generally  which 
would  make  work  of  that  character  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
a  child  under  the  ages  prodded  by  the  statute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  a  child  might  be  legally  employed  in  vacation  period,  on  a 
farm  or  in  the  open  air,  in  some  proper  oocupation,  and  yet  could 
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not  be  legally  employed,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  if  his 
employer  happened  to  be  a  corporation  or  individual  owning  and 
operating  a  factory. 

The  words  used  in  the  statute :  '  in  connection  with  any  factory 
in  this  State '  must  be  held  to  mean  in  such  connection  as  would 
bring  the  child  under  conditions  which  were  dangerous  or  un- 
healthy or  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  child's  welfare. 

If  the  employment  is  in  sheds  devoid  of  machinery,  in  the  open 
air,  unconnected  with  a  factory,  and  not  subject  to  the  discipline 
and  hours  governing  factory  employment,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  employment  of  children  is  legal,  providing  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  give  the  child  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  public  school,  or  to  receive  instruction  in 
a  private  school,  and  to  protect  the  health  of  the  child  when 
employed  in  the  vacation  period. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  '  in  connection 
with  any  factory  in  this  State,'  do  not  apply  to  the  conditions 
specified  in  your  communication. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)         Jitlius  M.  Mayer, 

Attorney-General,'^ 

This  ruling  was  accepted  by  Commissioner  Sherman  as  ex- 
empting the  cannery  "  sheds "  from  the  law's  application,  and 
during  his  administration  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  in  them. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Canners'  Association,  Commissioner 
Sherman  furnished  the  following  interpretation  and  fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  AttorneyXjeneral's  ruling: 

"  Keep  the  sheds  distinctly  separated  from  the  factory  by  a  sub- 
stantial barrier.  Do  not  let  women  and  children  employed  in  the 
sheds  enter  the  factory  for  any  purpose.  Do  not  wall  the  sheds  so 
as  to  make  of  them  buildings  or  rooms.  Have  NO  active  ma- 
chinery in  them ;  where  conveyors  are  used,  run  them  TO  but  not 
INTO  the  sheds  in  which  the  children  are  employed.  In  short, 
keep  the  sheds  essentially  agricultural  and  as  little  like  factories 
<U9  possible.  Where  for  any  reason  any  of  the  sheds  have  any  ma- 
terial amount  of  idle  machinery  in  them,  box  the  machinery  or 
keep  all  children  in  other  sheds. 
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Send  all  children  out  of  the  sheds  at  dark.  By  employing  them 
after  dark,  or  permitting  their  mothers  to  keep  them  in  sheda 
after  dark,  you  introduce  a  condition  that  is  not  agricultural  and 
makes  the  sheds  like  factories. 

Children  in  the  sheds  must  be  really  free  to  quit  working  at  will. 
Foremen  must  never  urge  them  on,  nor  urge  the  women  in  charge 
of  them  not  to  leave  when  otherwise  they  would.  Nor  should  these 
women  be  allowed  to  coerce  the  children  to  work  when  they  are 
tired  or  restless.  To  prevent  tbat  I  would  set  aside  a  convenient 
place  for  children  to  play  or  rest,  and  have  an  intelligent  foreman 
or  forewoman  in  the  sheds  to  see  that  all  children  who  appear 
tired  or  restless  are  turned  out  there  temporarily  to  play  or  rest 
Fix  some  reasonable  age  limit,  say  seven  or  eight,  or  better 
still,  nine,  and  allow  no  children  under  that  age  to  work  at  all. 

Do  not  employ  children  to  husk  com  or  peel  tomatoes.  (All 
persons  under  sixteen  are  children.) 

Where  the  boxes,  in  which  is  placed  the  material  worked  on  in 

the  sheds,  are  heavy,  such  for  instance  as  boxes  of  husked  com, 

it  would  be  well  to  provide  men  to  carry  them  to  the  factory  door 

or  to  the  conveyor.     In  particular,  see  that  the  person  in  charge 

of  the  sheds  does  not  allow  girla  or  small  boys  to  carry  heavy  boxes. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  school  season  employ  no  children 

between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  who  are  probably  and 

even  possibly  between  these  ages,  at  any  hour;  and  allow  no  such 

children  to  be  found  in  your  sheds,  fields  or  other  part  of  your 

establishment,  whether  at  work  or  otherwise,  during  school  hours. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  you  is  that  by  employing 

children  in  the  sheds  you  keep  them  away  from  school  for  many 

months." 

As  a  result  of  various  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Attomey-Generars 
ruling,  during  the  summer  of  1908,  Honorable  John  Williams  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Sherman  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  instituted 
nine  prosecutions  of  oanners  for  employing  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  four  cases  the  canners  pleaded  guilty,  one 
case  was  withdrawn,  four  were  brought  to  trial.  The  conditions 
in  these  cases  were  as  follows : 

Case  No.  1.  Children  were  working  in  the  sheds  on  beans: 
sheds  contained  conveyors  running  into  the  factory,  but  not  in  use 
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Send  all  children  out  of  the  sheds  at  dark.  By  employing  them 
after  dark,  or  permitting  their  mothers  to  keep  them  in  sheds 
after  dark,  you  introduce  a  condition  that  is  not  agricultural  and 
makes  the  sheds  like  factories. 

Children  in  the  sheds  must  be  really  free  to  quit  working  at  will. 
Foremen  must  never  urge  them  on,  nor  urge  the  women  in  charge 
of  them  not  to  leave  when  otherwise  they  would.  Nor  should  these 
women  be  allowed  to  coerce  the  children  to  work  when  they  are 
tired  or  restless.  To  prevent  that  I  would  set  aside  a  convenient 
place  for  children  to  play  or  rest,  and  have  an  intelligent  foreman 
or  forewoman  in  the  sheds  to  see  that  all  children  who  appear 
tired  or  restless  are  turned  out  there  temporarily  to  play  or  rest. 
Fix  some  reasonable  age  limit,  say  seven  or  eight,  or  better 
still,  nine,  and  allow  no  children  under  that  age  to  work  at  all. 

Do  not  employ  children  to  husk  corn  or  peel  tomatoes.     (All 
persons  under  sixteen  are  children.) 

Where  the  boxes,  in  which  is  placed  the  material  worked  on  in 

the  sheds,  are  heavy,  such  for  instance  as  boxes  of  husked  corn, 

it  would  be  well  to  provide  men  to  carry  them  to  the  factory  door 

or  to  the  conveyor.     In  particular,  see  that  the  person  in  charge 

of  the  sheds  does  not  allow  girls  or  small  boys  to  carry  heavy  boxes. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  school  season  employ  no  children 

between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  who  are  probably  and 

even  possibly  between  these  ages,  at  any  hour;  and  allow  no  such 

children  to  be  found  in  your  sheds,  fields  or  other  part  of  your 

establishment,  whether  at  work  or  otherwise,  during  school  hours. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  you  is  that  by  employing 

children  in  the  sheds  you  keep  them  away  from  school  for  many 

months." 

As  a  result  of  various  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Attorney-Generars 
ruling,  during  the  summer  of  1008,  Honorable  John  Williams  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Sherman  as  Commissioner  of  Labor  instituted 
nine  prosecutions  of  canners  for  employing  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  In  four  cases  the  canners  pleaded  guilty,  one 
case  was  withdrawn,  four  were  brought  to  trial.  The  conditions 
in  these  cases  were  as  follows : 

Case  No.  1.  Children  were  working  in  the  sheds  on  beans: 
sheds  contained  conveyors  running  into  the  factory,  but  not  in  use 
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at  the  time  being,  used  only  for  peas ;  shed  15  feet  from  factory 
•with  bare  groimd  between ;  sides  of  shed  open ;  at  the  entrance  to 
the  factory  from  the  shed  was  a  temporary  fence  with  a  gate  set 
up  for  the  bean  season ;  no  regular  hours  maintained  in  shed  and 
each  one  allowed  to  come  and  go  at  will. 

Case  No.  2.  Children  were  working  in  a  room  of  the  factory 
on  beans;  this  room  contained  bean  graders,  sorting  tables  and 
shafting  in  use ;  the  portion  of  the  room  where  the  children  were 
at  work  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  picket  fence  three  feet 
high  in  which  was  an  opening  eight  feet  wide  leading  into  the 
other  part  of  the  room;  directly  over  the  fenoed-off  portion  where 
the  children  were,  was  a  moving  line  shaft ;  usual  piece  work  con- 
ditions as  to  hours. 

Case  No.  3.  Children  were  working  in  shed  on  beans ;  shed  con- 
tained machinery  for  peas  and  beans,  but  this  was  "  dead  "  when 
the  factory  inspector  saw  the  children  at  work ;  sides  of  shed  open ; 
roof  and  floor  of  shed  were  structurally  connected  with  factory; 
between  factory  and  shed  was  a  fence  with  a  gate ;  no  regular  hours 
in  shed  and  workers  allowed  to  come  and  leave  when  they  chose. 

Case  No.  4.  Child  was  at  work  in  shed  on  corn;  one  side  of 
shed  contained  machinery  for  peas  and  corn  (conveyor  and  engine 
for  corn) ;  space  containing  machinery  separated  from  remainder 
of  shed  by  a  guard  rail ;  sides  of  shed  provided  with  wooden  shut- 
ters; usual  shed  conditions  as  to  irregular  hours.  (3) 

In  all  four  cases  the  sole  reliance  of  the  defense  was  Attorney- 
General  Mayer's  opinion.  Obviously  the  circumstances  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  assumed  by  the  Attorney-General 
as  a  basis  for  his  opinion,  but  the  local  courts  were  willing  to 
stretch  a  point,  and  all  four  cases  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.    Of  this  result  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  says  :(4:) 

"  These  cases  make  it  manifest  that  not  only  canners  but  local 
courts,  so  far  from  strictly  construing  the  former  Attorney- 
General's  opinion,  have  stretched  it  to  the  utmost  in  the  direction 

■■■    ■ ■         ■■      -■■     ■■!■    ■< 

(3)  This  description  taken  from  the  official  report  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection, 
N.  T.  State  Dept.  of  Labor  for  year  1908,  p.  362. 

(4)  Report  of  N.  T.  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  State  Dept  of  Labor  for  year 
1908,  pp.  852-3. 
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of  liberal  interpretation.  In  fact  it  has  become  more  and  more 
clear  throughout  this  investigation  that  there  has  been  a  pretty 
general  tendency  to  sweepingly  interpret  the  opinion  as  legalizing 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  in  sheds,  without  any  careful 
consideration  of  the  very  definite  conditions  laid  down  in  that 
opinion.  Certainly  this  tendency  is  so  strong  that  it  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  on  the  basis  of  its 
experience  in  1908,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  successfully 
prosecute  for  employment  of  children  in  any  kind  of  a  shed, 
whether  closely  conforming  to  Mr.  Mayer's  opinion  or  not." 

The  Legislature  having  neglected  to  clear  up  the  situation,  the 
cannery  sheds  for  all  practical  purposes  have  been  uncontrolled  by 
the  labor  laws  of  the  State,  and  canners  have  been  free  to  employ 
children  of  any  age  for  any  number  of  hours  without  fear  or 
penalty. 

The  Sheds. 

It  is  of  minor  importance  whether  the  law  thus  built  up  as 
a  result  of  a  former  Attorney-General's  opinion  is  or  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  facts.  The  vital  question  is  whether  or  not 
abuses  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  sheds  have  been  for 
practical  purposes  uncontrolled  by  the  Labor  Law.  The  Factory 
Commission  is  concerned  not  with  what  the  law  has  been  but  with 
what  the  law  should  be.  The  general  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  sheds  and  their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  factory  are  of 
importance  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  what  the  law  should  be. 
For  this  reason  information  on  these  questions  was  gathered,  and 
in  order  to  present  the  matter  more  clearly  in  its  connection  with 
child  labor  the  sheds  in  which  children  were  employed  will  -be 
described  separately. 

Of  the  33  sheds  reported  on  where  children  were  employed,  24 
were  floored  and  9  were  without  floors ;  6  were  entirely  closed  by 
walls,  2  had  one  side  open,  3  two  sides  open,  9  three  sides  open, 
and  13  were  entirely  open,  having  only  a  roof  above.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  process  building  varied  from  being  an  extension  of 
it  to  being  two  miles  away,  as  the  following  table  indicates: 


Distance  Between  Shed  and  Process  Building: 

Contiguous  with  process  building H 

10  feet  or  less 2 

11  to  25  feet « 

25  to  50  feet 2 

125  to  300  feet ^ 

Half  a  mile ^ 

Two  miles ^ 

In  13  factories  there  was  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  free  passage 
of  persons  from  the  process  building  to  the  shed,  5  of  these  being 
at  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  or  more,  which  is  counted  as  a  bar- 
rier. In  20  factories  passage  between  the  shed  and  process  build- 
ing was  unobstructed. 

As  important  as  any  other  matter  in  revealing  the  opportunity 
for  abuses  through  child  labor  is  the  fact  that  24  of  the  sheds  out 
of  35  contained  artificial  light  for  night  work. 

Fifteen  of  the  sheds  had  no.  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  estab- 
lishment; 4  had  structural  connection  with  the  process  building; 
5  had  both  structural  and  power  connection;  7  connection  by 
power  and  conveyor;  and  6  were  connected  structurally  and  by 
both  power  and  conveyor. 

Of  the  33  sheds  14  contained  machinery  and  19  were  without 
machinery.  Of  those  containing  machinery,  in  6  the  machinery 
was  "  dead  "  when  the  children  were  employed ;  in  8  it  was  active. 
One  shed  contained  as  many  as  12  different  machines. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  generalizations  as  to 
whether  the  sheds  closely  resemble  a  factory  or  not.  They  vary 
from  a  room  in  a  house  occupied  by  Italian  workers  and  situated 
in  the  fields  half  a  mile  from  the  factory  to  a  corner  of  the  main 
factory  fenced  off  by  a  2V2-foot  railing.  This  much  can  be  said, 
however,  that  in  most  cases  the  sheds,  while  open  at  the  sides,  are 
clearly  a  part  of  ihe  general  manufacturing  establishment,  being 
one  of  a  group  of  buildings  that  go  to  make  it  up. 

But  the  most  vital  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  sheds 
contain  artificial  light,  by  which  work  may  be  carried  on  in  many 
cases  long  after  nightfall  has  put  a  stop  to  agricultural  labor. 
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This  artificial  illumination  permits  and  has  resulted  in  conditions 
in  the  employment  of  children  which  otherwise  could  not  obtain, 
and  which  draw  a  sharp  line  between  cannery  shed  work  and  agri- 
cultural labor. 

Forty-seven  of  the  factories  inspected  have  sheds  in  which  no 
children  are  employed,  either  because  the  companies  do  not  pack 
beans  or  corn  or  because  their  policy  is  to  employ  no  children. 
There  is  at  present  no  reason,  however,  why  these  latter  companies 
may  not  change  their  policies  and  use  child  labor.  Moreover,  in 
many  factories  women  work  in  both  the  factories  and  sheds,  no 
record  being  kept  of  their  hours  of  shed  work.  One  factory  in 
the  past  has  pretended  to  keep  the  law  restricting  the  hours  of 
women  to  60  per  week  by  shifting  women  from  the  process  build- 
ing to  the  shed. 

Taking  the  foregoing  conditions  into  consideration,  it  would 
seem  of  interest  to  present  the  facts  regarding  the  physical  con- 
struction of  the  sheds  at  these  47  factories:  Forty-five  were 
floored ;  2  were  without  floors ;  3  were  entirely  inclosed ;  2  had  one 
side  open;  5  two  sides  open;  10  three  sides  open;  and  26  had  all 
four  sides  open.  Four  had  a  barrier  between  the  process  building 
and  the  shed  to  prevent  free  passage  of  employees ;  43  did  not. 

The  distances  between  the  shed  and  the  process  building  were: 

Contiguous  with  process  building 18 

10  feet  or  less 2 

11  to  25  feet 19 

26  to  50  feet 7 

200  feet 1 

Forty-three  were  provided  with  artificial  light,  while  but  4  were 
not.  Nine  of  the  sheds  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  process 
building.  Three  were  connected  structurally  but  in  no  other  way, 
4  by  power  but  in  no  other  way,  19  by  power  and  conveyor,  and  9 
structurally  and  by  power  and  conveyor. 

Out  of  the  47  sheds,  34  contained  machinery,  while  but  13  were 
without  it.  Several  sheds  contained  half  a  dozen  or  more  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machinery  and  some  contained  engines  to  supply  their 
own  power. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  equipment  of  cannery  sheds  is  that  while  no  broad  state- 
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ment  may  be  made  to  cover  them  all,  the  majority  more  nearly 
resemble  factories  than  places  in  which  agricultural  labor  is  car- 
ried on.  The  question  of  importance,  however,  is  not  whether  a 
shed  is  a  field  or  a  factory,  but  whether  there  have  been  child  labor 
abuses  in  the  sheds  which  need  correction. 

Number  of  Child  Workers. 

Because  the  cannery  sheds  have  been  exempt  from  the  law  the 
canners  have  been  free  to  employ  children  of  any  age  without 
restriction.  The  following  table,  which  gives  the  ages  of  children 
under  16  found  at  work  in  the  sheds,  shows  the  result. 
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According  to  this  table  the  children  may  be  classified  in  the 
following  age  groups : 

Ages.  No.  of  Children. 

14  to  16  years 317 

10  to  14  years 801 

Under  10  years 141 

These  figures  do  not  include  all  the  children  who  were  employed 
in  the  sheds  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  At  several  factories  which  were  known  to  employ  con- 
siderable numbers  of  children  only  a  few  were  found  at  work  when 
inspection  was  made. 

(2)  At  four  establishments  which  regularly  employed  children 
none  were  found  at  work  during  our  inspection. 

(3)  Two  factories  in  which  children  worked  on  corn  were  not 
inspected  during  the  corn  season. 

(4)  At  one  cannery,  when  the  inspector  put  in  an  appearance 
at  5.30  a.  m.,  approximately  two  hundred  children  of  all  ages  were 
hurried  away,  so  that  records  of  their  ages  could  not  be  made. 
These  children  were  apparently  already  working. 

(5)  At  another  factory,  upon  the  inspector's  appearance,  four- 
teen children  ran  out  at  a  command  from  the  Italian  "  boss."  All 
appeared  and  probably  were  under  10  years  of  age.  This  factory 
pretended  to  use  no  children  under  that  age. 

But  while  a  few  factories  thus  hindered  the  inspectors  from 
gathering  facts  and  were  apparently  unwilling  that  the  truth  be 
known  regarding  the  conditions  in  their  establishments,  the  major- 
ity readily  co-operated  in  the  investigation.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration these  factories  where  we  were  unable  to  get  facts,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  if  450  children  were  added  to  the  number  found  at 
work  by  the  inspectors  the  total  of  seventeen  hundred  (1,700) 
would  represent  approximately  the  number  who  found  employment 
last  summer  in  the  cannery  sheds  of  New  York  State. 

Work  of  the  Children. 

The  work  of  the  children  in  the  sheds  is  confined  to  the  snipping 
of  beans  and  the  husking  of  corn.     The  work  of  '^  snipping  "  is 
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ill 


simple.  At  the  end  of  the  bean  which  has  been  next  the  vine  is 
a  small  collar  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  stringy  point.  To  prepare 
the  beans  for  canning  these  must  be  clipped  off.  The  beans  are 
brittle  whep  snipped  and  it  requires  but  a  quick  twist  to  remove 
the  collar  and  stringy  point.  'No  great  muscular  effort  is  required, 
but  after  a  day  of  snipping  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  it  is 
usual  for  the  wrist  to  become  lame  and  the  fingers  quite  sore. 
With  children  these  effects  are  emphasized. 

At  certain  factories,  including  those  where  the  largest  number 
of  children  are  employed,  the  children  who  snip  the  beans  carry 
the  full  boxes  to  the  weigher  to  be  weighed,  a  distance  of  some- 
times 100  to  200  feet,  and  occasionally  further.  At  six  of  these 
factories  investigators  stood  at  the  scales  for  a  few  minutes  and 
noted  the  sex  and  age  of  each  child  and  the  weight  of  the  box 
carried.     The  facts  gathered  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  boxes  carried  by  children  ranging  from 
seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age  weighed  3  to  29  pounds,  the  largwt 
number  of  boxes  weighing  from  19  to  21  pounds.  In  England, 
which  has  probably  the  most  ad\^anced  and  scientific  factory  legis- 
lation in  the  world,  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  for- 
bidden to  carry  weights  of  over  22  pounds.  The  above  table  shows 
that  a  considerable  number  of  children,  some  much  under  sixteen 
years,  carried  weights  of  22  pounds  and  over. 

Husking  corn,  an  operation  known  to  all,  requires  more  effort 
than  bean  snipping.  The  husks  often  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
ear  of  corn,  and  it  requires  all  of  a  small  child's  strength  to  tear 
them  away,  and  to  break  the  stalk  from  the  ear.  This  occupation 
when  performed  for  long  hours  is  fatiguing  even  for  an  adult 

Corn  is  husked  into  crates  holding  from  a  bushel  to  five  pecks, 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  crate,  not  being  weighed.  Crates  are 
carried,  however,  to  the  checker,  usually  between  two  persons, 
and  weigh  from  40  to  60  pounds.  At  certain  canneries,  mainly 
small  com  canneries,  children  of  all  ages,  both  girls  and  boys, 
carry  these  crates.  The  strain  in  these  cases  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  carrying  of  boxes  of  snipped  beans.  Small 
girls  have  been  seen  tugging  at  boxes  they  were  hardly  able  to 
carry. 

The  seats  provided  for  the  shed  workers  must  be  characterized 
as  poor.  The  data  gathered  in  the  37  factories  employing  children 
in  the  sheds  shows  that  28  provided  boxes  only ;  two,  benches ;  and 
one,  chairs.  Backless  boxes,  often  too  high  or  too  low,  and  ill- 
adjusted  for  work,  are  the  seats  most  commonly  provided  for 
snippers  and  buskers. 

The  light  and  ventilation  in  the  sheds  are  excellent,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  sheds  are  usually  open.  The  one  dis- 
advantage of  open  air  structures  is  that  on  cold  wundy  days  the 
workers  are  exposed.  The  lighting  at  night  is  sometimes  very 
poor,  but  the  work  does  not  require  much  light,  and  eye  strain 
is  imappreciable. 

Fourteen  sheds  contained  machinery  which  was  in  operation 
while  the  children  were  at  work,  with  a  consequent  accident  risk. 
In  most  cases  the  machinery  consists  of  a  "conveyor,''  a  long  belt 
moved  by  power,  on  which  boxes  and  other  objects  are  placed  to 
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be  carried  from  one  part  of  the  factory  to  another.  It  moves 
bIowIj,  but  contains  an  element  of  danger.  In  1910  a  boy  who 
was  not  at  the  time  working  in  the  shed  was  caught  and  killed 
in  the  conveyor  at  one  factory.  At  another  factory  the  children 
used  to  get  on  the  conveyor  and  ride,  till  the  canner  finally  fenced 
off  most  of  its  length. 

Children  are  employed  most  extensively  on  the  bean  crop,  the 
duration  of  which  varies  from  about  ten  to  eighty  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  factory,  its  policy  in  planting,  and  the 
character  of  the  season.  In  1911  the  duration  of  the  bean  crop 
in  forty-one  factories  in  New  York  State  was  as  follows : 

DuKATiON  OF  Period  of  Wobk  on  Beans. 


NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 


4  factories 
'  3  factories 
10  factories 

3  factories 
7  factories 

5  factories 
1  factory  . 


Number  of  days  from  the 

beginning  to  end. 

of  bean  season. 


10  to  19  days. 
20  to  29  days. 
30  to  39  days. 
40  to  49  days. 
60  to  59  days. 
60  to  69  days. 
92  days. 


For  factories  canning  only  beans,  the  labor  of  children  is  re- 
quired only  at  this  period.  Snipping,  however,  is  not  done  every 
day. 

Chart  'No.  1  shows  the  days  on  which  beans  were  snipped  at 
six  representative  factories  where  children  are  employed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  beginning,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  work  is  quite  irregular,  but  that  at  each  factory  there 
are  from  twenty-one  to  forty-two  days  of  very  regular  work.  At 
one  factory  there  were  twenty-four  continuous  days'  work  in 
canning  beans,  without  a  Sunday  break. 

To  sum  up:  The  season  when  children  are  employed  for 
snipping  beans  lasts  from  ten  to  eighty  days,  with  usually  from 
fourteen  to  forty-two  days  of  steady  work,  Sunday  work  being 
not  exceptional. 

The  duration  of  the  com  season  is  not  so  great.  The  duration 
of  the  com  crop  work  period  in  forty  canneries  in  New  York 
State  in  1911  was  as  follows: 
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Duration  of  Period  of  Work  on  Corw. 


NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 


1  factory. 

4  factories 
20  factories 
13  factories 

1  factory . 

1  factory. 


Number  of  days  from 

becinniog  to  end 

of  com  season. 


10  to  19  days. 
20  to  29  days. 
80  to  39  days. 
40  to  49  days. 
60  to  69  days. 
60  to  69  days. 


With  the  com,  as  with  the  beans,  the  days  of  work  are  irregular 
at  the  start  and  end  of  the  season. 

Chart  No.  II  shows  the  days  when  com  was  husked  at  four 
representative  canneries  where  children  were  employed. 

To  again  sum  up,  the  season  when  children  are  employed  on 
com  lasts  from  ten  to  seventy  days,  with  usually  from  fourteen 
to  thirty-five  days  of  steady  work : 

Twelve  factories  in  the  State  use  children,  both  for  snipping 
beans  and  husking  com.  In  this  case,  the  duration  of  the  period 
when  they  work  is  lengthened.  For  eight  of  these  factories  the 
length  of  the  period  was: 

Duration  of  Period  of  Work  on  Beans  and  Corn. 


NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 

Period  of 
Work. 

Ist'  factory 

46  days. 
61  days. 
63  days. 
61  days. 
76  days. 
76  dtkyn. 
86  days. 
91  days. 

2nd  factory 

3rd  factory 

4th   factory 

6th   factory 

6th  factory 

7th  factory 

8th  factory- 

The  corn  season  usually  conmiences  before  the  bean  season 
ends,  so  that  there  is  no  intermption  between  the  two  crops.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  factory  where  work  was  done  on  beans  for 
twenty-four  days,  without  even  a  Sunday  break.  Then  com  came 
on  and  continued  the  period  of  work  day  after  day,  without  a 
Sunday  off,  for  forty-one  days. 

To  sum  up  again,  for  canneries  using  children  on  both  beans 
and  corn,  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which  children  are 
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used  is  from  forty  to  ninety  days,  with  thirty-five  to  fifty-six 
days  of  steady  work. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

The  work  of  snipping  and  husking  is  paid  for  entirely  by  the 
piece,  usually  a  penny  a  pound  for  snipping,  and  three  cents  a 
crate  for  husking.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
any  worker,  and  the  children,  and  lusu ally  the  adults,  as  far  as 
the  canner  is  concerned,  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
Consequently,  it  was  impossible  by  casual  inspection  on  any  day 
to  determine  the  actual  hours  of  labor.  Inspectors  visited  the 
sheds  occasionaly  only  to  find  that  no  snipping  or  husking  was 
being  done  at  the  time.  They  also  visited  the  sheds  at  10  o'clock 
at  night  and  4.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  children  at 
work.     At  one  factory  the  inspector  reported  as  follows : 

"Inspector  stayed  at  factory  till  9.30  p.  m.  Twenty-three 
children  under  fourteen  years  in  shed  till  9.15  p.  m.  Some  left 
then,  but  about  a  dozen  stayed  later.  When  inspector  first  came, 
children  were  carrying  boxes  of  beans  weighing  15  to  25  pounds 
from  shed  to  factory  (a  distance  of  about  150  feet)  to  be  weighed. 
Later,  however,  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  brought  them  to  the 
factory.  At  9.10  a  girl  of  thirteen  and  a  boy  of  eleven  went  to 
sleep  at  their  work,  bent  over  the  boxes  they  had  been  snipping 
into,  their  heads  resting  on  their  arms.  Boys  told  the  inspector 
that  boss  had  said  snipping  would  commence  at  4  o'clock  next 
morning.  One-half  of  the  shed  was  covered  a  foot  deep  with 
beans  which  were  held  over  nig-ht." 

In  order  to  get  first  hand  information  regarding  the  hours  of 
shed  workers,  investigators  were  sent  to  secure  employment  as 
ordinary  laborers  in  the  factories.  With  a  limited  force  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  information  at  many  factories  by  this  method. 
At  one  factory  an  investigator  worked  from  the  beginning  of  the 
bean  season  until  September  4th.  The  season  was  extremely  late 
this  year,  however,  and  when  she  left,  beans  were  still  at' their 
height. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  shed  during  her  stay  are  shown  ia 
the  following  table: 

25 
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TABLE    NO.    IV. 

HoDRs  Saao  Was  Opem  roa  Work  at  Osm  Xbw  York  Statb  Cav.vert. 


DATE. 


August  2 
9 
13 
14 
15 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Sept.  2... 
'^  3... 
"     4... 


Start. 


7.00 

6.50 
10.30 

9.00 

7.00 
11.00 

7.00 

7.00  a, 

A. 

A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A, 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


7.00 
7.00 
6.45 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00  A. 


u. 
u. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
U. 
U. 
M. 
M. 
U. 
U. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Stop. 


Hours. 


Miautes. 


11.00  a.  M. 

4 

11.00  a.  M. 

4 

5.00  p.  M. 

6 

5.30  p.  M. 

8 

4.30  P.  M. 

9 

6.00  P.  M. 

0 

6.00  p.  M. 

11 

6  00  P.  M. 

11 

2.30  p.  M. 

7 

3.00  P.  M. 

8 

6.00  p.  M. 

11 

8.35  P.  M. 

13 

9.00  P.  M. 

14 

8.00  p.  M. 

13 

7.00  p.  M. 

12 

6.00  p.  M. 

11 

5.00  p.  M. 

10 

6.00  p.  U. 

11 

6.00  P.  M. 

12 

Did  not  ccet 

time  of  dot- 

ing. 

•  • 

33 
30 
30 


33 

15 
35 


Just  before  the  investigator  left  the  factory  she  reported : 

"  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  women  this  morning  that  she  was 
told  there  were  sixty  acres  of  beans  which  had  not  been  touched, 
and  that  this  was  to  be  the  heaviest  week  of  the  season  on  beans. ^' 

1^0  time  is  taken  out  for  lunch  hour  in  reporting  the  hours 
above,  because  many  of  the  women  and  children  at  this  factory 
bring  a  cold  lunch  and  work  right  through  the  noon  hour,  eating 
as  they  work.  This  is  a  common  practice  of  snippers  and  buskers 
almost  everywhere. 

The  hours,  as  shown  in  Table  Xo.  IV,  are  those  in  which  work 
was  actually  being  carried  on  in  the  shed.  By  no  means  did  all 
the  workers  have  these  hours  of  labor.  At  this  factory,  as  most 
of  the  children  were  local  and  American  bom,  and  not  in  need 
of  the  money  they  earned,  not  many  worked  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously day  after  day.  However,  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
at  work,  probably  a  considerable  niunber  were  regular.  The  in- 
vestigator reported  that  while  at  night  many  children  worked, 
there  were  not  so  many  as  in  the  day  time.  Children  as  young 
as  four  and  five  were  reported  working  at  night,  but  they  were 
with  their  parents.    Many  children  ten  and  over  came  alone. 

This  factory,  however,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  typical.  Many 
present  a  better,  many  a  worse,  condition.     At  some  factories 
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TABLE    NO.    IV. 
HoDRs  Saso  Was  Oprs  fou  Work  at  Omb  Xbv  York  SrAPB  Cavmert. 


DATE. 


August  2 
9 
13 
14 
15 
19 
20 
21 
22 
"  23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Sept.  2... 
"  3... 
••     4... 


Start. 


Stop. 


Hours. 


7.00 
6.50 

10.30 
9.00 
7.00 

11.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.45 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 


a.  m, 

A  ■  «■• 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 


11.00  a.  m. 
11.00  a.  m. 
5.00  p.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
4. 30  P.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
600  P.  M. 
2.30  p.  M. 
3.00  p.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
8.35  P.  M. 
9.00  p.  M. 
8.00  p.  M. 
7.00  P.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
5.00  p.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
6.00  p.  M. 
Did  not  set 
time  of  clos- 
ina;. 


Minuteis. 


4 

4 

6 

8 

9 

9 

11 

11 

7 

8 

11 

13 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

11 

12 


30 

3J 
3) 


3) 
33 


Just  before  the  investigator  left  the  factory  she  reported : 
'*  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  women  this  morning  that  she  vrm 
told  there  were  sixty  acres  of  beans  which  had  not  been  traiched, 
and  that  this  was  to  be  the  heaviest  week  of  the  season  on  beaiis.'^ 
Xo  time  is  taken  out  for  lunch  hour  in  reporting  the  liuurs 
above,  because  many  of  the  women  and  children  at  this  factory 
bring  a  cold  lunch  and  work  right  through  the  noon  hour,  outing 
as  they  work.  This  is  a  common  practice  of  snippers  and  huskt^s 
almost  everywhere. 

The  hours,  as  shown  in  Table  Xo.  TV,  are  those  in  which  work 
was  actually  being  carried  on  in  the  shed.  ]iy  no  means  did  all 
the  workers  have  these  hours  of  labor.  .\t  this  factory,  as  most 
of  the  children  were  local  and  American  born,  and  not  in  need 
of  the  money  they  earned,  not  many  workcwl  steadily  antl  con- 
tinuously day  after  day.  However,  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
at  work,  probably  a  considerable  number  were  regular.  The  in- 
vestigator reported  that  while  at  night  many  children  worked, 
there  were  not  so  manv  as  in  the  day  time.  Children  as  vounir 
as  four  and  five  Avcre  reported  working  at  night,  hut  they  were 
with  their  parents.    ^Fany  children  ten  and  over  came  alone. 

This  factory,  however,  can  hardly  bo  taken  as  tyj)ical.  Many 
present  a  better,  many  a  worse,  condition.     At  some  factories 
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snipping  is  carried  on  at  night ;  at  others  the  work  goes  on  in  the 
fthed  some  nights  till  eleven  o'clock,  dependent  upon  the  policy 
of  eacii  individual  factory.  For  purpose®  of  discu^ion,  however, 
it  is  best  to  divide  the  factories  employing  children  into  two 
groups;  those  which  use  local  American  help  for  snipping  and 
husking,  and  those  which  employ  foreigners  to  do  the  work.  In 
the  former,  the  conditions  are  usually  much  better  than  in  the 
latter. 

The  Americans  need  money  mucli  less  than  the  foreigners  and 
are  much  more  careful  in  caring  for  their  children.  At  the  fac- 
tory referred  to  above  some  American  mothers  would  not  let  their 
children  work  at  all  at  night  If  the  canner  makes  no  attempt 
to  keep  the  children  or  the  parents  of  the  children  at  work,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  overwork  or  other 
abuse.  The  Italian  and  Polish  mothers,  however,  count  every 
penny,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  most  cruel  in  driving  their 
children  to  work.  At  factories  where  foreigners  are  employed  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  children  do  little  playing  around,  but 
keep  steadily  at  work.  Here,  instead  of  being  a  "  public  meeting 
place  or  playground," (5)  the  shed,  whether  it  is  situated  in  the 
fields  or  is  a  room  in  the  process  building,  is  distinctly  a  place  for 
work.  These  foreigners  are  eager  for  money  and  will  work  day 
aiid  night  if  permitted  to.  The  canner,  to  get  his  beans  snipped, 
must  either  bring  out  from  the  city  a  larger  number  of  foreigners, 
at  an  increased  expense,  or  work  those  he  has  for  long  hours  — 
o<ms€quently  the  hours  of  shed  work  are  generally  longer  in  fac- 
tories where  foreigners  are  employed.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
factories  where  the  workers  were  Italians  and  Poles  that  200 
children  were  sent  scampering  away  when  an  inspector  appeared 
at  5.30  a.  m.  It  was  at  another  factory  employing  foreign  labor 
that  children  worked  till  9.15  p.  m.  and  were  told  snipping  would 
begin  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

At  one  of  these  faxjtories  a  ^'  working  investigator  "  kept  track 
of  the  hours  worked  by  two  children,  one  of  whom,  a  girl  eleven 
years  of  age,  passing  as  a  girl  of  fourteen, (6)  worked  in  the  fac- 
tory stacking  cans  part  of  the  time.  The  following  table  shows 
the  hours  worked  by  this  girl : 

(5)  See   Commissioner  Sherman's   letter  to   Attorney-General    Mayer. 

( 6 )  Her  real  age  was  discovered  by  inquiries  of  other  children  and  the  local  school 
leacher. 
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TABLE  NO.  V. 
Horns  or  Labor  or  Flohcncb  L Aobd  11. 


DATE. 


Aug.  13. 


HocRs  or  Labob. 


Morning. 


Afternoon. 


Evening. 


M 
»4 


14. 
15. 


I"     16. 

.-.    17. 


••     18. . 
(Sunday) 
Aug.  19.. 

••     20. . 

"  21.. 

"  22. . 

••  23. . 

••  24.. 

"     25. . 
(Sunday) 
".    26.. 

:  "    27. . 


10  30  no  stop 

for  lunch. 
8.00—11.30 
10.30—12.00  I 


No  work — rain 
8.00—12.30  j 

7.00—12.00 
7.00—12.00 

•  •>••••..«,, 

7.00—11.30 
8.00—12.00  i 
8.00—12.00  , 
8.00—12.00  i 


1.00— 6.00 


tiU  6.30 
1.00—6.00 
1.00—6.00 


1.00— 5. 30 

1.00 — 6  00 
1.00—6.00 
1.00—6.00 
1.00—6.00 

l.OO— 3  00 

1.00—6^00 

12.30—6.00 


7.00—10.00 
7.00—  9.00 

7.66— io!  66 


7.00—11.30 
7.00—11.30 


Kind  of  work. 


Totd 
hourt 


Snipping  beans  and  set- 
tmg.iip  cans 


Snipping  beans i 

ArranKJng  and  flUing  cans 
Arranging  cans  and  snip- 
ping  


8 

It 


Snippmg  and  stacking 
cans 

Stacking  cans 

Stacking  cans 

Stacking  cans 

Snipping  beans  and  stack! 
ing  cans | 

Stacking  cans 

Snipping  beans  and  stack' 
ing  cans 

Snipping  and  stacking 
cans 


10 

13 

13 

ft 

12* 
6 


13* 
13* 


The  other  child  whose  hours  of  labor  were  noted  was  Xellie 
^~ — -^y  a  little  Italian  girl  of  ten  years,  who  worked  in  the  shed 
snipping  beans.  Her  hours  of  labor  are  shov^Ti  in  the  following 
table: 

TABLE  NO.  VL 
HopRS  or  Labor  or  NblubW Aoeo  10. 


TATF. 


I  [Hours  of  labor. 


Total  hours. 


Aug.  15. . 
"  16.. 
-     17.. 


••  18.. 
(Sunday). 
Aug.  19.. 

"     20.. 


21.. 


-  22,. 
"  23.. 
*     24.. 

-  25.. 

(  Sunday). 
A  ug.  26. . 


27.. 


11  00  ^-  »'•  *o    «  45  r.  u.  (ate  one  peach  only) 

9.00  A.  M.  to  12.0(Hi ^^ 

7.30  a.  M.  to  10.30  a 

10.30  a.  m.  to    3.00  p 
butter) 


M. 
M. 


(picking  in  field). 

(snipping)  (ate  only  a  little  bread  and 


Rain... 

4.30  a. 
11.00  a. 

LOOP. 

6. 30  p. 

4.30  a. 


U. 
M. 
U. 
U. 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


7.30  a.  m. 
12  30  A.  M. 
6  OOP.  M. 
9. 30  P.  u. 
7.00  a.  m. 


P 


7» 


7.30  a.  M.  to  12.00  m. 

12.30  a.  M.  to    5  00P.  M 

Hours  not  secured  in  detail 

1.00  P.  M.  to    6.30  p.  M 

11.30  a.  m.  to    6.00  p.  m. 

6 .  30  P.  M.  to  1 1 .  00  P.  M.  (ate  while  snipping) , 

Do  Hot  know  whether  she  worked. 


4.00  a.  m.  to  7 
8.00  a.  m.  to  12 
I.OOp.  u.  to''6 
6.30  P.  M.  to  10 
6.00  a.m.  to  10 
11.30  a.  m.  to"  6 
6.30  p.  M.  to  10 


30  A.  M. 

30  p.  M. 
00  p.  M. 
OOP.  M. 
30  A.  M. 
OOP.  M. 

OOP.  M. 


12* 


lU 

4 
5* 

11 


16* 
14* 
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k  L^e^ftlTi; V'- '^''  '/'^'^  '^  ^"  investigator  who  worked 
m  one  of  the  factories  employing  Italians: 

^Little  Jack  (aged  12),  up  from  3  a.  m.  and  snipping  from 

4.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  with  only  a  few  minutes  for  suppef  said- 

My  £ngers  is  broke. ^    He  went  to  bed  last  night  at  12  Z  got  ., 

tort      hVT    .   /"    r'"^  ^"^''  '"^  ^^^  "^^^^-  --^e  him 
7w'i*        TT     '  ^^  ^"^""^  ^^^"^"^^  ^^"^^«-     His  hands  were 

swollen.     His  sister  (10)  could  hardly  keep  her  eyes  open    and 

Ber  moUier  scolded  her  constantly.     Jack  m'ade  $L4    ^Tj  id 

to'^'  V    7  ''\''  ''    ^^  ^''  ^'^^^  ''^^  ^^-  --  -thtg 
to  peas  ^hen  his  mother  and  sister  would  come  home  every  night 

The  next  day  the  investigator  reported  • 

^rJ^  r™'"^  ?'V  T  '"  ^''^  ^''"^  ^'  ''  J^°k  was  sitting 
jrapped  „p  i„  a  b.g  shawl  verj  pale  with  his  blaA  eyes  iust 

T"f  --f  -  head      He  had  his  fi.gers  done  np  inTdlr; 

'  Th.v       ,^       "       ^'  ^'""^  ''  ^''  "P  «*  3  again.     He  said 
They  pulled  jne  out  of  bed  at  4  o'clock.'    His  sister  cried    h, 

they  had  to  go  '  or  get  a  beating.'  "  '       ' 

Another  little  chap  (about  11)  who  had  snipped  from  4  a    m 

tJjeV^'"'''''  ^r^'^'  ""  "^-^  '-^'  -^  ''"  snipped  todry 
8  oV, A    ."■•"!,•  *\''  P-  "•'  '''^  ^'  "^^    thought  it  was  'only 

'  He  tho  Vfl'  fr  ''"■  '"^^  '^™  -*  t'^i^  --ning  at  4^ 
He  thought  he  had  been  asleep  only  a  minute  '" 

Where  American  help  is  used  for  snipping  or  husking   wnrV 
seldom  commences  befnro  7  o  j  nusKing,  work 

who,,  (T,.  ^  •  "®  italim  children,  however 

."iptil   it    TrT  ""'"^  "•  '''  ^'^'''^''y  -"-<1  at  dawn 
Z    i L    ff  '■^'^\«"<>  after  the  fields  dry  off  from  the  nigh 

li  a^J  s^Tp  a^:;  '"  '''  ''''-'  -'  -'«^  "^«'>'^^"  .0  into  t 

Where  American  help  is  employed  for  snipping,  the  children  are 

o^rer  n^:^  ^^^--^  *'>  ^«  '^'™^.  as ';:  s 

owing  report  of  a     working  mvestigator  "  indicates : 
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"  Lucy  D (11  years)  came  into  the  shed  and  said  she  didn't 

"want  to  string.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  it,  and  she  said  *  V\e  got 
to.'  " 

Cases  where  American  mothers  force  their  children  to  work  are, 
however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  even  then  they  are 
not  forced  to  work  excessive  hours.  Many  of  the  American  chil- 
dren are  eager  to  go  to  the  sheds  where  there  are  so  many  other 
children  and  where  they  can  earn  a  little  spending  money.  With 
them  the  shed  is  a  playground  where  they  play  at  work  till  they 
get  tired  and  then  quit.    A  report  of  one  investigator  was : 

"  When  Viola  (7  years)  saw  me  this  noon  she  called  out  that 
she  was  going  to  the  factory.  I  found  Buster  (4  years)  in  tears 
because  he  had  just  been  told  that  he  couldn't  go." 

There  are  unquestionably  some  cases  of  child  exploitation,  how- 
ever, even  in  factories  where  American  help  is  employed,  when 
the  sheds  are  kept  open  for  work  up  to  14  hours  a  day.  Such 
exploitation  will  always  exist  where  the  child  is  i)crmitted  to  be 
an  instrument  of  financial  gain  to  parents  or  to  employers.  Since, 
however,  no  records  are  kept  of  the  hours  the  children  work,  these 
instances  could  be  discovered  only  by  exhaustive  study  of  indi- 
vidual cases  which  we  were  not  able  to  make. 

W^here  the  snippers  are  foreigners  exploitation  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  The  children  are  commonly  driven  to  work 
for  long  hours.  The  case  of  Jack,  mentioned  above,  is  in  point. 
The  canners  keep  the  sheds  open  for  labor  and  supply  the  beans 
or  corn  to  be  snipped  or  husked ;  the  parents  see  that  the  children 
are  there  to  work.  This  is  illustrated  from  the  following  para- 
graph taken  from  the  report  of  a  *'  working  investigator :  " 

"  The  parents  are  continually  driving  children  to  work.  One 
little  boy,  aged  11,  was  throwing  some  bean  snippings  at  another 
and  had  stopped  work  a  second.  His  father  hit  him  brutally 
across  the  face  and  set  him  to  work.  Evcrvwhere  parents  are 
forcing  the  *  kids  '  to  work." 

Again  the  investigator  reports : 

"  Nellie  V says  she  is  10  but  looked  8.    She  snipped  from 

4.30  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m. ;  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. ;  from  12.30  p.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  She  got  up  at  4  a.  m.  Liked  to  snip  but  was  ^  awful 
tired.'    Said  her  mother  made  her  keep  at  it." 
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"  Lucy  D (11  years)  came  into  the  shed  and  said  she  didn't 

want  to  string.    1  asked  her  why  she  did  it,  and  she  said  *  Vve  got 

to: " 

Cases  where  American  mothers  force  their  children  to  work  are, 
however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  even  then  they  are 
not  forced  to  work  excessive  hours.  Many  of  the  American  chil- 
dren are  eager  to  go  to  the  sheds  where  there  are  so  many  other 
children  and  where  they  can  earn  a  little  spending  money.  With 
them  the  shed  is  a  playground  where  they  play  at  work  till  they 
get  tired  and  then  quit.    A  report  of  one  investigator  was: 

"  When  Viola  (7  years)  saw  me  this  noon  she  called  out  that 
she  was  going  to  the  factory.  I  found  Buster  (4  years)  in  tears 
because  he  had  just  been  told  that  he  couldn't  go." 

There  are  unquestionably  some  cases  of  child  exploitation,  how- 
ever, even  in  factories  where  American  help  is  employed,  when 
the  sheds  are  kept  open  for  work  up  to  14  hours  a  day.  Such 
exploitation  will  always  exist  where  the  child  is  ]>ermitted  to  be 
an  instrument  of  financial  gain  to  parents  or  to  employers.  Since, 
hoAvever,  no  records  are  kept  of  the  hours  the  children  work,  these 
instances  could  be  discovered  onlv  bv  exhaustive  studv  of  indi- 
vidual  cases  which  we  were  not  able  to  make. 

Where  the  snippers  are  foreigners  exploitation  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  The  children  are  commonly  driven  to  work 
for  long  hours.  The  case  of  Jack,  mentioned  above,  is  in  point. 
The  canners  keep  the  sheds  open  for  labor  and  supply  the  beans 
or  corn  to  be  snipped  or  husked ;  the  parents  see  that  the  children 
are  there  to  work.  This  is  illustrated  from  the  following  para- 
graph taken  from  the  report  of  a  **  working  investigator:  " 

"  The  parents  are  continually  driving  children  to  work.  One 
little  boy,  aged  11,  was  throwing  some  bean  snippings  at  another 
and  had  stopped  work  a  secoml.  TTi'^  fallicr  hit  him  brutally 
across  the  face  and  set  him  to  work.  Everywhere  ])arents  are 
forcing  the  *  kids  '  to  work." 

Again  the  investigator  reports: 

"  Nellie  V says  she  is  10  but  looked  S.     She  snipped  from 

4.30  a.  m.  to  7  a.  ni. :  from  7.30  n.  m.  tn  \-2  in. :  from  12.30  p.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  She  got  up  at  4  a.  m.  T.iketl  to  snip  but  was  ^  awful 
tired.'     Said  her  mother  made  her  keep  at  It." 
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One  investigator  who  worked  in  the  shed  comments  as  follows 
on  the  difference  in  the  attitude  toward  their  work  of  the  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bean  crop  and  later  when  the  season  is  well 
under  way : 

'*  The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward  snipping 
is  very  noticeable.  At  first,  when  there  were  only  a  few  hours  of 
work  and  they  had  lots  of  time  to  '  help  mother  snip  beans/  they 
were  full  of  play  and  acted  like  real  children.  Now  they  sit  like 
little  machines  with  their  fingers  tied  up  in  rags  and  snip  away 
all  day  long.  If  they  start  for  home  or  evince  any  spirit  of  play 
they  are  promptly  whacked  or  supplied  with  more  beans  by  their 
parents." 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  one  factory,  where  a  rule  that 
no  child  under  10  be  permitted  to  snip  was  put  into  effect,  illus- 
trates the  greed  of  the  parents  for  the  earnings  of  the  children. 
It  happened  that  boys  under  10  got  into  the  shed  and  when  the 
foreman  attempted  to  put  one  out  he  fought  to  stay.  His  mother 
came  to  his  rescue,  throwing  boxes,  and  finally  managed  to  bite 
the  foreman  viciously  on  the  arm.  If  the  mother  would  thus  fight 
to  have  the  boy  permitted  to  work,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  she 
would  do  to  the  boy  should  he  refuse  to  do  so. 

Nor  are  the  parents  entirely  to  blame.  Their  parental  love  has 
been  dulled  by  hard  necessity  and  they  are  victims  of  a  system 
which  gives  them  when  they  both  work  hard  for  10  hours  a  day 
in  the  factory  only  $2.75  a  day. (7)  If  their  family  be  large  this 
is  hardly  enough  to  supply  it  with  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

Granted  that  the  economic  necessity  is  great,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  children  arc  often  exploited  because  the  State 
permits  them  to  be  instruments  of  financial  gain  to  their  parents 
and  to  their  employers.  Nor  docs  it  appear  to  us  that  a  canner 
who  pays  such  low  wages  can,  with  good  grace,  argue  that  the 
children  should  be  pennittod  to  snip  to  increase  the  meager  earn- 
ings of  the  family. 


Earnings  of  Children. 

The  pay  for  snipping  and  husking  varies  in  different  factories. 
The  following  schedule  shows  the  rate  of  pay  per  pound  for 
snipping: 


(7)  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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4  factories ^2  to  1  cent 

24  factories 1  cent 

1  factory 1  to  ll^  cents 

1  factory %  to  IV2  cents 

6  factories 1  to  1 V2  cents 

1  factory 5  cents,  3  lbs. 

Others  pay  according  to  the  amount  and  not  by  weight.  Tho 
prevailing  rate,  however,  is  one  cent  per  pound.  Where  there  is 
a  varying  rate  per  pound,  the  lower  amount  is  usually  the  pay 
for  wax  beans,  which  are  larger,  easier  to  handle,  and  weigh 
more,  while  the  higher  rate  is  for  the  green  "  Refugee  "  beans. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  pay  for  husking: 

3  factories 2      cents  bushel 

7  factories 2Y2  cents  bushel 

39  factories 3      cents  bushel 

3  factories .  .  .  : 4       cents  bushel 

The  rates  of  pay  are  determined  largely  by  the  demand  and 
supply  of  workers,  though  it  seems  also  to  remain  at  the  rate  cus- 
tom has  established  until  forced  up.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
factories  paying  less  than  one  cent  a  pound  for  wax  beans  are 
all  located  in  a  certain  district. 

The  earnings  of  the  children  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the 
rate  of  pay.  They  vary  also  according  to  the  application  for  the 
child  workers  which  depends  largely  on  their  age.  Little  Jack 
(aged  12)  made  $1.40  in  about  17  hours,  an  average  of  8.2  cents 
per  hour.  xVn  American  girl  of  12  made  46  cents  in  7  hours,  or 
6.5  cents  an  hour.  Girls  are  said  to  be  generally  faster  workers 
than  boys,  but  clearly  Jack  had  the  greater  application  though  he 
worked  more  than  double  the  time  of  the  American  girl  of  the 
same  age.  In  other  cases  a  girl  of  twelve  made  40  cents,  a  girl 
of  seven,  10  cents,  and  a  boy  of  four,  4  cents,  in  live  hours. 
Clearly,  age  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  earnings.  An 
American  girl  of  12  years  made  the  following  amounts  on  suoees- 
eive  days:  46  cents,  45  cents,  40  cents,  21  cents,  56  cents,  64  cents. 
On  days  when  she  worked  most  of  the  day  from  7  to  6,  she  made 
about  45  cents.  The  last  two  days  she  worked  in  the  evening 
also  and  made  more. 


In  general,  our  information  leads  us  to  believe  that  children 
Tinder  10  years  of  age  will  average  about  25  cents  in  a  ten  hour 
day;  that  those  from  10  to  14  will  average  about  50  cents,  and 
that  those  from  14  to  16  will  nearly  equal  the  work  of  a  woman 
averaging  about  90  cents  for  10  hours.  Foreign  children  usually 
work  with  greater  application  than  American  children  and  earn 
moie. 

Clearly  when  children  work  on  beans  and  corn,  approximating 
20  to  40  days'  snipping,  and  20  to  35  days  of  husking,  i.  e.,  about 
30  to  65  days  of  both,  their  earnings  mount  up  to  a  considerable 
sum.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the  little  ones.  With  the  Ameri- 
can children,  the  money  thus  earned  is  usually  not  a  vitally  nec- 
essary addition  to  the  family  income,  though  it  is,  of  course,  usu- 
ally welcome. 

A  "  working  investigator ''  in  a  factory  where  Americans  did 
the  snipping  reported : 

"Most  of  the  little  girls  with  whom  I  have  talked  seem  to 
Ihave  planned  something  special  for  their  bean  money.        Lucy 

^ ^^^^  ^^^  hoped  to  get  a  bicycle,  Julia  R is  going  to 

buy  shoes.  Ernestine  B wants  to  get  some  furs.     Several  said 

they  were  going  to  put  it  in  the  bank.  I  think  there  are,  un- 
doubtedly, children  who  are  obliged  to  give  at  least  part  of  their 
earnings  to  their  parents,  but  I  have  not  happened  to  speak  with 
any  who  stated  such  to  be  the  case." 

With  the  Italians  and  Poles,  the  earnings  of  the  children  nearly 
always  go  into  the  general  family  budget.  It  seems,  however, 
after  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  que^ion,  that  the  earnings 
of  these  children  are  not  so  vitel  to  the  support  of  the  families 
as  It  would  at  first  aippear.  Advocates  of  child  labor  legislation 
have  often  made  the  claim  that  child  labor  does  not  permanently 
increase  the  income  of  the  families  of  the  poor,  since  the  chil- 
dren compete  with  their  parents,  and  forces  wages  down  to  the 
point  where  the  whole  family  income  is  no  greater  than  what  the 

^&m  of  the  adults  would  be  were  the  children  not  forced  into 
industry. 

Whether,  in  general,  this  argiwnent  be  wholly  true  or  not  maj 
be  questioned,  but  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  foreign 
families  imported  from  the  cities  benefit  little  in  the  long  run 
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from  putting  their  children  to  work  as  the  canner  never  imports 
foreigners  till  he  is  driven  by  the  absence  of  local  laborers  to  do 
so.  The  foreigners  will  leave  their  homes  in  the  city  only  when 
their  total  earnings  in  the  cannery  are  s-nfficient  to  attract  them. 
The  canners,  being  in  the  business  for  profits,  not  for  philan- 
thropy, pay  them  only  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
come.  This  amount  is  gauged  not  by  the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  father,  if  he  comes  also,  but  by  what  the  whole 
family  can  make  during  the  canning  season.  If  the  children 
work,  as  they  have  been  jx?rmitted  to  in  the  canneries,  their  earn- 
ings  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Italians  and  Poles  in 
determining  whether  it  will  be  worth  while  for  them  to  go  to  the 
canneries.  If  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  work,  the  can- 
ner would  still  be  under  the  necessity  of  securing  the  labor  of 
their  parents,  and  unquestionably,  in  the  long  run,  would  be  forced 
to  pay  the  parents  approximately  what  is  now  the  total  family 
income.  Ko  canner  using  imported  labor  in  his  fact<n-v  lias  re- 
fuse<l  to  permit  children  under  14  to  work,  so  the  proposition  is 
almost  entirely  speculative.  Canners  have  tried  to  justify  the 
child  labor  in  the  canneries  by  claiming  that  the  foreigners  would 
not  come  out  from  the  cities  unless  their  children  ^vere  permitted 
to  work,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  present  rates  of 
pay  for  adults  in  the  canneries  are  not,  in  themselves,  sufficient 
to  attract  the  foreigners.  The  only  reasonable  inference  must  be 
that  if  the  canners  get  the  foreigners,  without  employing  the 
children,  the  pay  for  adults  must  l>e  increased  from  the  present 
low  rates.  (1) 

Conclusions,  then  regarding  the  earnings  of  the  children  are: 

1.  That  while  the  earnings  of  the  smaller  children  are  not 
great,  the  earnings  of  those  from  12  to  16  are  considerable. 

2.  That  the  earnings  of  most  of  the  American  children  are 
not  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families.  In  a  few  cases  the 
earnings  are  unquestionably  an  important  contribution  to  the 
familv  income. 

3.  That  most  of  the  earnings  of  the  imported  foreign  chil- 
dren go  into  the  family  budget,  but  that,  were  the  children  not 

(1)  For  fuH  statement  on  pay  of  adults,  see  Chap.  VII. 
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permitted  to  work,  the  pay  of  the  parents,  in  the  long  run,  would 
have  to  be  increased  pro  rata  (to  make  up  for  the  amounts  the 
children  now  contribute). 

The  State  in  enacting  child  labor  legislation  has  established 
the  principle  that  all  children  (the  child  of  poor  as  well  as  of 
rich  parents)  should  be  protected  from  exploitation  and  be  given 
a  fair  chance.  If  child  labor  in  the  sheds  is  not  an  abuse  and 
has  not  led  to  exploitation  of  children,  then  it  should  not  be  pre- 
vented. If  it  is  interfering  with  the  normal  development  of  chil- 
dren, which  is  our  test,  then  it  should  be  prevented,  regardless  of 
the  children's  earnings. 

Shed  Work  and  the  School. 

The  cannery  work  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  while  the 
schools  are  closed  for  the  summer  vacation.  During  that  period^ 
of  course,  the  fact  that  the  children  work  in  the  shed  can  in  no 
way  interfere  with  their  education.  The  schools  reopen,  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  about  September  6th.  In  smaller  places 
school  usually  commences  the  third  week  in  September,  some- 
times October  1st.  Sometimes  the  last  day  of  work  on  beans  falls 
on  about  the  same  date.  Very  often,  however,  beans  last  till  the 
25  th  day  of  September,  and  sometimes  into  October.  Corn  very 
often  is  packed  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  October.  There  is 
often,  therefore,  a  chance  for  conflict  between  the  school  and  work. 
Again,  for  discussion,  we  must  separate  the  local  American-born 
children  and  the  imported  foreign  children. 

Where  only  American  children  are  employed,  the  parents,  for 
the  most  part,  are  anxious  that  their  children  attend  school,  the 
truant  officers  likewise  are  ready  to  see  that  they  do  so,  and  the 
canners  are  on  their  guard  against  employing  them  during  school 
hours.  Such  is  not  always  the  case,  however.  At  one  factory 
fourteen  children  were  found  busily  husking  during  school  hours, 
and  told  the  inspector  their  teacher  had  said  they  didn't  need  to 
come  to  school  till  11  o'clock.  At  another,  where  eight  children 
were  husking  during  school  hours,  the  school  trustee  had  given 
them  permission  to  stay  out  and  husk  till  October,  though  school 
was  in  session. 
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As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  true,  however,  tliat  American- 
born  children  do  not  work  during  school  hours.  But  these  chil- 
dren do  work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  and  occasionally 
at  nights.  After  the  school  season  had  begun  an  inspector 
happened  into  one  shed  where  American  children  were  employed 
-at  8.30  p.  m.  and  found  twelve  children  husking.  Two  were 
under  ten,  though  signs  were  posted  to  the  effect  that  no  children 
iinder  ten  were  to  be  allowed  to  work. 

But  while  not  many  American  children  have  their  education 
seriously  interfered  with,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  foreign 
children  imported  from  the  cities.  They  often  leave  the  city 
before  school  closes  in  the  spring  and  return  after  it  opens  in  the 
fall,  and  their  schooling  is  neglected.  The  cities  from  which 
these  foreigners  are  drawn  are  shown  as  follows: 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo 22 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Utica 8 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Syracuse 2 

Number    canneries    importing   foreigners   from    Utica    and 

Syracuse 2 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse 2 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Rome 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Oakfield 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Jamestown ...  1 
Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo  and 

North  Collins 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo  and 

Dunkirk 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Rochester  and 

Mt.  Morris 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Rochester  and 

Syracuse 1 


It  will  be  seen  that  Buffalo,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochester 
furnish  the  majority  of  the  workers,  with  Buffalo  as  the  chief 
centre  of  supply.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  canneries  eaat 
of  Rochester,   instead  of  importing  foreigners  from  Rochester, 
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As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  true,  however,  tliat  Americau- 
Lorn  children  do  not  work  during  school  hours.  But  these  chil- 
dren do  work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturdays,  and  occasionally 
at  nights.  After  the  school  season  had  hegun  an  inspector 
happened  into  one  shed  where  American  children  were  employed 
at  S.30  p.  ni.  and  found  twelve  children  husking.  Two  were 
under  ten,  though  signs  were  posted  to  the  effect  that  no  childrea 
under  ten  were  to  he  allowed  to  work. 

But  while  not  nuinv  American  children  have  their  education 
seriously  interfered  with,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  foreijfa 
children  imported  from  the  cities.  They  often  leave  the  city 
before  school  closes  in  the  spring  and  return  after  it  opens  in  tha 
fall,  and  their  schooling  is  neglected.  The  cities  from  which 
these  foreigners  are  drawn  are  shown  as  follows: 

Xumber  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo -2 

!N umber  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Utica 8 

Xumber  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Syracuse 2 

Number    canneries    importing   foreigners    from    Utica    and 

Syracuse 2 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter and  Syracuse 2 

Number  canneries  imj)orting  foreigners  from  Rome 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Oakfield 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Jamestown ...  1 
Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo  and 

North  Collins 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Buffalo  and 

Dunkirk 1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Rochester  and 

Mt.  Morris  1 

Number  canneries  importing  foreigners  from  Rochester  aai 

Svracuse 1 


It  will  be  seen  that  Buffalo,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Rochestr3r 
furnish  the  majority  of  the  workers,  with  Buffalo  as  the  chief 
centre  of  supply.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  canneries  east 
cf  Rochester,   instead   of   importing  foreigners  from  Rochester, 
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which  has  a  large  Italian  colony,  bring  them  all  the  way  from 
Buffalo.  The  schools  in  these  cities  closed  June  21st  in  the  spring 
of  1912,  except  in  Utica,  where  they  closed  June  28th.  Follow- 
ing are  the  dates  when  the  foreigners  came  to  the  canneries  the 
same  year : 

Foreigners  at  1  cannery  left  city  May  27. 
Foreigners  at  1  cannery  left  city  June  1. 
Foerigners  at  1  cannery  left  city  June  3. 
Foreigners  at  6  canneries  left  city  June  15. 
Foreigners  at  1  cannery  left  city  June  16. 
Foreigners  at  1  cannery  left  city  June  19. 
Foreigners  at  4  canneries  left  city  June  20. 

^rltool  closed: 

Foreigners  at    3  canneries  left  city  June  25  to  30. 
Foreigners  at  11  canneries  left  city  July  1  to  31. 
Foreigners  at    8  canneries  left  city  August  1  to  31. 
Foreigners  at    4  canneries  left  city  September  1  to  30. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  schildren  of  15  colonies  left 
the  city  from  1  to  25  days  before  June  21st,  when  school  closed. 
All  but  two  of  these  colonies  came  from  Buffalo.  One  was  from 
Oakfield  and  one  from  Rochester  and  Mt.  Morris. 

The  schools  of  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Utica  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1911  on  September  5th  and  6th.  Following  are  the 
dates  when  the  foreign  colonies  left  the  canneries  in  the  fall: 

Foreigners  at  2  canneries  returned  to  city  July  1  to  31. 
Foreigners  at  2  canneries  returned  to  city  August  1  to  31. 
Foreigners  at  2  canneries  returned  to  city  September  1  to  6. 

School  opened: 

Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 
Foreigners  at 


3  canneries 

4  canneries 
7  canneries 

7  canneries 

8  canneries 
3  canneries 
2  canneries 


returned  to  city  September  7  to  14. 
returned  to  city  September  15  to  30. 
returned  to  city  October  1  to  14. 
returned  to  city  October  15  to  31. 
returned  to  city  November  1  to  14. 
returned  to  city  November  15  to  31. 
returned  to  city  December  1  to  9. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreigners  of  34  out  of  40  colonies  re- 
turned to  the  city  from  a  few  days  to  95  days  after  school  started, 
and  that  about  half  returned  at  least  40  days  late. 

In  a  few  cases  the  children  are  sent  on  ahead  of  their  parents, 
so  as  not  to  miss  schooling,  and  stay  with  friends  or  relatives  till 
their  parents  follow;  a  few  of  the  parents  return,  while  there  is 
still  work  at  the  cannery,  to  put  their  children  in  school;  but 
these  cases  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Did  the  children  attend  the  schools  in  the  cannery  towns  they 
would  still  be  thrown  considerably  behind  their  classes  in  changing 
from  one  school  to  another;  but  the  fact  is  they  seldom  attend 
those  schools.     In  but  3  out  of  45  colonies  did  they  do  so. 

In  1910  the  writer  made,  for  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, a  detailed  investigation  of  the  school  records  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  three  Buffalo  public  schools  having  the  largest  attend- 
ance of  Italian  children.  One  hundred  and  three  children  wero 
found  who  said  they  worked  in  the  cannery  sheds,  231  who  "  went 
to  the  country,"  the  majority  of  whom  went  to  the  cannery 
colonies.  The  103  children  averaged  11  years  5  months,  and 
ranged  in  age  from  5  to  15  years.  They  missed  on  an  average 
34.1  actual  days  of  schooling,  ranging  from  11  to  71  days  missed. 
The  school  record  of  these  children  was  as  follows : 

Passed  with  clean  record 36 

Failed  in  one  subject,  passed 0 

Conditioned 17 

Lost  a  class 35 

Transferred  to  another  school 9 

Total. 103 


Of  these  whose  records  were  secured,  55  per  cent  of  either  lost 
a  class  or  were  conditioned ;  and  6  of  the  42  who  passed  success- 
fully failed  in  one  subject.  Many  of  these  children  go  out  to  the 
canneries  year  after  year,  often  making  but  half  a  grade  during 
the  winter.  The  result  is  that  many  of  them  are  turned  out  from 
schools  at  14  or  16  with  hardly  an  elementary  education. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mental  development  of  these 
children  is  very  seriously  arrested  by  their  going  to  the  canneries. 
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That  it  is  the  result  of  their  employment  at  snipping  and  husking 
is  not  so  clear.  Often  they  stay  at  the  cannery  some  time  after 
the  snipping  and  husking  is  done.  Clearly,  in  that  case,  their 
employment  at  these  occupations  is  not  the  cause  of  their  losing 
schooling.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  employment  is  re- 
sponsible in  some  cases. 

As  said  before,  some  parents  send  their  children  back  to  the 
city  to  stay  with  relatives  or  friends  when  school  opens.  Were 
the  children  unable  to  earn  money  bv  staying  at  the  cannery  this 
number  would,  unquestionably,  be  larger.  Were  they  unable  to 
earn  money,  more  would  be  likely  to  attend  the  schools  in  the 
cannery  towns  before  returning  to  the  city.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  able  to  earn  money  for  the  canner  and  for 
their  parents  stands  in  the  way  of  any  solution  of  the  difficult 
problem  presented,  for  neither  the  canner  nor  the  parents  are 
anxious  to  have  the  children  taken  from  work  and  put  in  school. 
Their  earning  capacity  is  the  stumbling  block  to  their  proper 
mental  development. 

One  canner,  who  maintains  a  very  large  foreign  colony,  realized 
the  great  handicap  the  children  were  under  through  missing  school 
in  the  city  and  set  apart  a  building  for  a  school  and  employed 
two  teachers.  The  motive  in  establishing  this  school  is  worthy  of 
commendation;  and  the  school  has  undoubtedly  accomplished 
much  good.  That  it  has  made  up  for  the  regular  schooling  missed 
by  the  children  we  very  much  doubt,  and  the  reason  for  its  failure 
has  been  that  simultaneously  with  their  study  the  children  have 
"been  employed  extensively  in  the  sheds  and  in  the  fields.  The 
truth  is  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  child  exploitation  were 
found  at  this  factory.  In  1911  there  was  no  limitation  on  the 
age  of  child  workers;  in  1912  but  few  children  under  10  were 
admitted  to  the  sheds.  Children  have  been  employed  for  both 
snipping  and  husking,  though  next  year  it  is  the  present  plan  of 
the  company  to  use  husking  machines  entirely. 

The  result  of  the  employment  of  the  children  has  been  that  the 
teachers  have  been  unable  to  maintain  any  regular  course  of  study. 
One  day  the  children  have  been  in  school,  the  next  day  at  work. 
During  the  bean  season  the  school  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  kinder- 
garten, the  older  children  all  being  at  work  picking  or  snipping 
beans. 
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This  case  illustrates  the  difficulty  which  prevents  any  solution 
of  the  cannery-school  question  as  long  as  the  children  are  per- 
mitted to  be  instruments  of  financial  gain  to  employer  or  parents. 
That  the  children's  schooling  will  be  inevitably  neglected  is  the 
opinion  of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  school  at  this  cannery  was  established. 

Under  present  conditions  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  most 
difficult.  The  parents  prefer  the  children's  earnings  to  their  edu- 
cation. The  canner  usually  wants  their  labor.  The  local  school 
authorities  do  not  raise  a  finger  toward  putting  them  in  the  local 
school.  At  one  factory  the  manager  tried  to  have  the  children 
go  to  school,  but  received  no  co-operation  from  the  local  truant 
officer  who  refused  to  adopt  compulsory  methods. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  local  school  authorities  to  have  these 
Italian  and  Polish  children  crowded  into  their  schools  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  fall  or  spring  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Feeling 
against  these  foreigners  is  often  strong  in  the  cannery  towns. 
But  besides  this,  it  is  clear  that  to  admit  the  foreign  children 
would  greatly  disorganize  the  schools,  forcing  them  for  a  few 
weeks  to  accommodate  and  provide  temporary  facilities  for  twice 
as  many  children  as  they  would  have  throughout  the  winter.  In 
some  cases  it  would  crowd  the  school  buildings  beyond  their 
capacity.  The  local  taxpayers  often  lack  the  vision  to  see  what 
the  failure  to  educate  these  foreigners  means  to  the  State  and 
nation.  They  feel  that  the  education  of  the  Italian  and  Polish 
children  is  not  their  problem,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  untaxed 
foreigners  of  temporary  residence.  It  is  perhaps  too  altruistic  to 
expect  these  people  to  view  the  presence  of  these  colonies  in  their 
midst  as  an  opportunity  to  help  solve  one  of  our  difficult  social 
problems, —  the  hastening  of  full  fledged  Americanization  of  for- 
eigners. Such  is  not  the  case,  and  so  all  of  the  three  factors  in- 
volved,— the  parents,  the  canners  and  the  local  school  authorities, 
are  either  indifferent  or  actively  opposed  to  the  children's  going  to 
school. 

Clearly  to  solve  the  problem  the  situation  must  be  reversed.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  it  can  be  done:  first,  by  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  the  children ;  secondly,  by  authorizing  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  where  there  is.  a  large  colony,  to  establish 
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schools,  and  where  there  are  only  a  few  foreign  children,  to  lend 
financial  assistance  to  the  local  school  authorities  on  condition  that 
they  educate  the  foreign  children. 

To  prohibit  the  employment  of  the  children  will  take  away  all 
objections  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  canners,  to  the  children's 
attending  school.  It  will  probably  align  them  actively  in  favor 
of  it.  To  have  the  State  Education  Department  establish  schools 
where  there  are  large  colonies  will  meet  the  situation  there.  To 
have  the  State  Department  subsidize  the  local  school  authorities 
to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  foreign  children  where  there  are 
not  many,  and  then  rigidly  use  their  authority  to  withhold  all 
State  school  moneys  unless  these  children  are  educated,  will  serve 
the  purpose  in  such  places.  Until  these  steps  are  taken,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  education  of  these  children  will  continue  to  be 
neglected  year  after  year,  and  they  will  have  less  than  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  into  intelligent  and  efficient  citizens. 

There  are  in  all  sixty-one  factories  in  the  State  packing  beans. 
Of  these,  30  use  children  for  snipping,  twenty-five  use  no  children, 
and  six  send  beans  into  the  homes  of  the  workers  to  be  snipped. 
In  other  words,  half  of  the  factories  canning  beans  employ  no 
children.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  ten  factories  pack- 
ing the  largest  number  of  ©ases  of  beans  in  the  State  —  given  in 
order  according  to  the  size  of  their  pack  —  whether  or  not  they 
employ  children  for  snipping: 


Factory  No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.  6. 
No.  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  9. 
••        No.  10 


Employs  ehildren. 
Employs  children. 
Employs  no  children. 
Sends  beans  into  homes. 
Employs  children. 
Employs  ehildren. 
Employs  no  children. 
Employs  children. 
Employs  children. 
Employs  no  children :  part  of 
snipping  done  in  homes. 


It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  ten  largest  packers  of  beans  in  the 
State,  three  do  not  employ  children,  but  have  all  bean  snipping 
done  in  the  factory  proper,  while  a  fourth  snips  most  of  the  beans 
at  the  factory,  sending  small  amounts  into  the  homes. 

There  are  in  all  seventy-six  canneries  in  the  State  packing 
com.      We   have  information   from    sixty-eight   of   these   as   to 
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"whether  they  use  children  or  not  for  husking.  Twenty-three  do 
so,  and  forty-five  do  not.  In  other  words,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  canners  pack  corn  without  employing  child  labor 
for  husking. 

Of  the  above  twenty-three  factories  which  employ  children  for 
husking,  twelve  are  also  among  those  w^hich  employ  children  for 
snipping.  This  makes  the  number  of  factories  using  children  in 
their  sheds  on  either  beans  or  corn  total  to  forty-one. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  ten  factories  packing  the 
largest  number  of  cases  of  com  —  enumerated  in  order  of  the 
uujriber  of  cases  packed  —  whether  or  not  they  employ  children 
for  husking. 


Factory  No.  1. 
No.  2. 


No.  3.. 
No.  4.. 
No.  5.. 
No.  6.. 
No.  7.. 
No.  8.. 
No.  9.. 
No.  10. 


Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 
Employs 


children, 
uo  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
no  children, 
children. 


Only  two  of  the  ten  employ  children.  One  of  these  two  fac- 
tories has  the  largest  output  in  the  State.  The  owner  of  this 
factory  says  that  he  expects  to  introduce  com  husking  machines 
in  his  factory  next  year,  and  thus  entirely  replace  child  labor. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  child  labor  cannot 
be  considered  an  established  labor  condition  of  the  New  York 
State  canning  industry.  While  many  factories  still  employ  chil- 
dren, and  a  large  number  of  children  are  at  present  employed 
in  the  industry,  many  canners  have  voluntarily  and  successfully 
eliminated  child  labor  from  their  establishments.  This  fact  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  child 
labor  in  the  industry,  as  may  be  seen  later. 

Is  Child  Labor  Necessary  in  the  Industry? 

From  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  bean  canners  and  two-thirds 
of  the  com  canners  of  the  State,  including  in  each  case  some  of 
the  largest  packers,  operate  without  employing  children,  the 
logical  deduction  would  be  that  child  labor  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary in  the  canning  industry.  Such  a  statement,  however,  needs 
qualification  and  explanation. 
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Few  persons  will  make  the  claim  that  the  successful  packing  of 
corn  demands  child  labor.  Within  the  last  three  years  husking 
machines  have  been  perfected  which  husk  corn  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way  and  are  rapidly  being  installed  in  the  com  canneries 
of  the  State.  Of  the  ten  largest  packers'Of  com,  only  two  em- 
ployed children  for  husking  in  1912,  and  one  of  these  will  replace 
them  with  machines  in  1913.  The  use  of  children  for  huskins 
is  yearly  being  confined  more  and  more  to  the  smaller  canneries, 
and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  before  husking  will  be  done  en- 
tirely by  machine.  The  only  effect  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  for  husking  would  be  to  hasten  the  day 
when  this  will  be  true.  In  the  long  run  it  would  probably  prove 
a  benefit,  not  a  detriment,  to  the  industry.  It  should  meet  with 
but  little  opposition  from  the  canners. 

When  it  comes  to  bean  snipping,  the  problem  is  more  complex. 
While  inventors  have  been  ingeniously  working  to  produce  a 
mechanical  bean  snipper,  no  practical  machine  has  as  yet  been 
put  on  the  market.  Snipping  must  be  done  entirely  by  hand,  and 
consequently  more  labor  is  required  to  pack  a  case  of  beans  than 
to  pack  a  case  of  peas,  which  are  shelled  by  machinery,  or  of  corn, 
which  may  be  machine-husked.  Since  most  canneries  are  located 
in  towns  or  cities  of  limited  population,  the  problem  of  securing- 
snippers  is  not  always  easy. 

Whether  any  particular  factory  can  or  cannot  get  along  without 
child  snippers  depends  very  largely  upon  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  town  and  the  size  of  the  pack  of  beans  which  the 
canner  tuma  out.  A  canner  attempting  to  pack  a  large  quantity 
of  beans  in  a  small  town  finds  his  adult  labor  supply  insufficient 
for  his  snipping,  unless  he  imports  foreigners  for  the  work.  For 
him  child  labor  is  "  necessary."  So  it  happens  that  some  factories 
in  small  towns  pack  beans  and  do  not  employ  children;  while 
other  factories  with  a  much  larger  supply  of  labor  claim  that 
"child  labor  is  necessary  in  the  industry."  It  is  necessary, 
under  their  methods  of  conducting  the  business. 

Clearly  the  many  canners  who  pack  beans  without  employing 
children  have  proven  that  child  labor  is  not  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful packing  of  beans  in  the  State.  It  is  for  the  State  to  de- 
cide whether  a  canner  has  a  right  to  contract  for  an  acreage  of 
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beans,  the  product  of  wliioli  he  knows  will  be  more  than  his  avail- 
able adult  snippers  can  haudle,  and  then  claim  that  *'  child  labor 
is  necessary." 

A  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
for  snipping  would,  of  course,  in  no  way  affect  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  canners  who  now  pack  beans  without  child  labor.  They 
would  continue  successfully  to  conduct  their  business  along  the 
lines  on  which  they  now  conduct  it.  In  the  case  of  the  other  50 
per  cent  of  the  canners  who  now  use  children  for  snipping,  a 
change  would  be  necessary.  They  would  be  forced  either  to  re- 
duce their  pack  to  equal  their  present  supply  of  adult  snippers, 
or  get  more  adult  snippers  to  replace  the  children.  The  latter 
method  might  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  pay  for  snipping 
60  as  to  attract  more  snippers,  or  by  importing  foreigners  from 
the  cities  to  do  the  work.  A  universal  rule  which  applies  to  small 
towns  as  well  as  large  cities  is  that  the  higher  the  wages,  the  larger 
the  number  of  v\  orkers  who  will  be  attracted  by  iheij^. 

At  certain  factories,  higher  rates  are  paid  on  some  crops  than 
on  others,  due  to  the  necessity  for  a  larger  number  of  workers,  or 
to  competition  with  fruit  drying  plants  which  open  up  in  the  fall. 
At  Rome,  Kew  York,  the  following  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
Commission : 

"  Q.  Have  you  had  1,000  to  1,200  people  there?  (referring  to 
shed).    A.  We  have  at  times. 
♦  «  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Q.  Well  then,  why  can't  you  at  ordinary  times  use  only  chil- 
dren over  14  and  women  ?  Then  you  would  not  have  this  question 
come  up  of  employing  children  imder  14.  A.  There  are  not 
enough  of  them.  Counsellor. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  yourself  you  have  as  many  as  1,200  people 
come  here.  A.  They  have  come  under  especially  favorably  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  They  don't  get  any  more  money,  do  they?  A.  Not  per 
pound. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  especially  favorable  conditions?  They 
could  work  longer  hours  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  those  would  be  times  when 
beane  have  got  very  large. 

Q.  They  would  make  more  money?  A.  They  can  get  more 
beans.     (They  can  snip  more  pounds  of  beans.) 
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beans,  the  product  of  which  he  knows  will  be  more  than  his  avail- 
able adult  snippers  can  handle,  and  then  claim  that  "  child  labor 
is  necessary/' 

A  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  14  years 
for  snipping  would,  of  course,  in  no  way  affect  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  canners  who  now  pack  beans  without  child  labor.  They 
^vould  continue  successfully  to  conduct  their  business  along  the 
lines  on  which  they  now  conduct  it.  In  the  case  of  the  other  50 
per  cent  of  the  canners  who  now  use  children  for  snipping,  a 
change  would  be  necessary.  They  would  be  forced  either  to  re- 
duce their  pack  to  equal  their  present  supply  of  adult  snippers, 
or  get  more  adult  snippers  to  replace  the  children.  The  latter 
method  might  be  accomplished  by  increasing  the  pay  for  snipping 
60  as  to  attract  more  snippers,  or  by  importing  foreigners  from 
the  cities  to  do  the  work.  A  universal  rule  which  applies  to  small 
towns  as  well  as  large  cities  is  that  the  higher  the  wages,  the  larger 
the  number  of  workers  who  w411  be  attracted  by  them. 

At  certain  factories,  higher  rates  are  paid  on  some  croi»>  ^^*^*^ 
on  others,  due  to  the  necessity  for  a  largt-r  number  of  workers,  or 
to  competition  with  fruit  drying  plants  which  open  up  in  the  fall. 
At  Kome,  Kew  York,  the  following  testimony  was  taken  by  the 
Commission : 

*'  Q.  Have  you  had  1,000  to  1,200  people  there?  (referring  to 
ehed).     A.  We  have  at  times. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Q.  Well  then,  why  can't  you  at  ordinary  times  use  only  chil- 
dren over  14  and  women  ?  Then  you  would  not  have  this  question 
come  up  of  employing  children  under  14.  A.  There  are  not 
enough  of  them.  Counsellor. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  yourself  you  have  as  many  as  1,200  people 
come  here.  A.  They  have  come  under  especially  favorably  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  They   don't  get  any  more  money,  do  they?     A.  Not  per 

pound. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  especially  favorable  conditions?  They 
could  work  longer  hours  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  those  would  be  times  when 
beans  have  got  very  large. 

Q.  They  would  make  more  money?  A.  They  can  get  mor» 
beans.     (They  can  snip  more  pounds  of  beans.) 
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Q.  Does  that  attract  them?     A.  Sure." 

Clearly  the  supply  of  snippers  is  very  closely  related  to  th© 
amounts  they  can  make,  and  the  economic  law  that  higher  pay 
attracts  more  workers  applies  in  canning  factories  as  well  as  else- 
where. It  is  significant  in  this  regard  that  among  the  five 
largest  bean  packers,  the  two  who  do  not  employ  children  under  14 
for  snipping,  pay  a  slightly  higher  rate  for  snipping  than  the 
three  who  use  them.  One  way,  therefore,  of  securing  adults  in 
the  place  of  children,  is  to  increase  the  rate  of  pay.  Another  is 
to  bring  out  more  adult  foreigners  from  the  cities.  The  supply 
of  Italians  and  Poles  who  are  available  for  this  purpose  is  far 
from  exhausted.  Padrones  at  certain  factories  told  investigators 
that  they  could  get  four  times  the  number  of  families  they  now 
secure  for  work  in  the  canneries.  Here  again  it  is  a  question  of 
wages.  If  more  foreigners  could  not  be  secured  at  the  present 
wage  rate  certain  factories  are  paying,  undoubtedly  they  could  be 
were  wages  increased  and  better  housing  accommodations  provided. 

Our  conclusions,  therefore,  regarding  the  necessity  for  child 
labor  in  the  canning  industry  are: 

1.  That  the  employment  of  children  for  husking  com  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  since  satisfactory  machines  have  been  per- 
fected to  do  this  work. 

2.  That  child  labor  is  unnecessary  to  the  successful  packing 
of  beans  in  the  State,  since  half  of  the  canners  of  beans,  including 
some  of  the  largest  packers,  do  not  employ  children. 

3.  lliat  those  canners  who  now  employ  children  for  snipping 
beans  may  eliminate  them  by  adjusting  their  bean  pack  to  tiie 
<5apadty  of  their  present  supply  of  adult  snippers,  or  by  increas- 
ing their  supply  of  adult  snippers  to  equal  the  demands  of  their 
present  pack. 

Are  Children  Employed  to  Get  Parents'  Labor? 

Some  canners  have  disclaimed  any  desire  to  employ  the  chil- 
dren, especially  the  younger  ones,  but  contend  that  the  labor  of 
their  parents  is  necessary  and  that  it  cannot  be  secured  unless 
the  children  are  allowed  to  accompany  them  to  the  factory.  To 
throw  light  upon  the  validity  of  this  claim,  each  child  found  em- 
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ployed  in  the  cannery  sheds  was  asked  whether  he  or  she  came 
to  the  factory  alone  or  with  parents  or  relatives.  Of  the  1,259 
children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  the  sheds,  754  earae 
alone,  while  505  came  with  their  parent®.  It  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  of  the  children  found  working  in  the  shed  of  the 
eanner  who  has  most  frequently  advanced  the  above  argument, 
over  90  per  cent  came  to  the  factory  alone.  Investigation  showed 
that  foreign  children  were  usually  with  their  parents,  but  that 
the  American  children  generally  came  to  the  factory  alone. 

Clearly  the  majority  of  the  children  are  employed  for  their 
own  productive  capacity,  not  to  secure  the  labor  of  their  parent*. 
Two  factories  were  found  which  provided  places  for  the  children 
to  stay  while  their  parents  were  at  work,  and  hired  care-takers  — 
an  inexpensive  expedient  by  which  any  eanner  may  secure  the 
labor  of  parents  without  employing  children. 
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ployed  in  the  cannery  sheds  was  asked  whether  he  or  she  came 
to  the  factory  alone  or  with  parents  or  relatives.  Of  the  1,259 
children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in  the  sheds,  754  came 
alone,  while  505  came  with  their  parents.  It  is  especially  sig- 
nificant that  of  the  children  found  working  in  the  shed  of  the 
canner  who  has  most  frequently  advanced  the  above  argument, 
over  90  per  cent  came  to  the  factory  alone.  Investigation  showed 
that  foreign  children  were  usually  with  their  parents,  but  that 
the  American  children  generally  came  to  the  factory  alone. 

Clearly  the  majority  of  the  children  are  employed  for  their 
own  productive  capacity,  not  to  secure  the  labor  of  their  parent*. 
Two  factories  were  found  which  prodded  places  for  the  children 
to  stay  while  their  parents  were  at  work,  and  hired  care-takers ' — 
an  inexpensive  expedient  by  which  any  canner  may  secure  the 
labor  of  parents  without  employing  children. 
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CHAPTER  III 

NATURE  OF  WORK  OF  WOMEN. 

The  question  wbetlier  the  hours  of  women  should  be  restricted 
in  the  canning  industry  as  in  other  industries,  or  whether,  on 
account  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  business,  factories  engaged 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
especially  privileged  to  employ  women  for  longer  hours  has  long 
been  a  point  of  dispute  between  factory  owners  and  organizations^'*^ 
interested  in  labor  legislation,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in  other 
States  and  in  European  countries.     The  Legislative  Committees' 
rooms  at  the  State  Capitol  have  been  the  scene  of  frequent  battles. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  l>een  claimed  that  these  canning  factories 
are  situated  among  the  fields,  and  that  work  in  them  is  more  akin  ^ 
to  a^icultural  than  to  factory  labor.    It  has  been  argued,  further, 
that  the  hours  of  labor  are  determined  entirely  by  weather  condi- 
tions.  and  that  the  canner  must  handle  the  crops  when  they  come  ^ 
in,  regardless  of  hours.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  regular  Avork  in  canning  factories  as  i)erformed  by  women 
ha^  all  the  elements  of  the  factory  system  and  that  the  hours 
women  work  are  at  times  a  public  scandal.     Very  often  the  two 
sides  liave  talked  of  different  things.    Those  wishing  to  have  the 
liours  restricted  have  come  telling  of  the  exploitation  of  workers, 
with  no  information  upon  the  industry's  demands,  while  repre- 
sentatives of  the  canners  have  told  only  of  the  "  Lord' s  ripening 
the  crops,-'  and  claim  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  hours  of 
lak.r  within  any  fixed  bounds.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore,  that  outsiders  have  been  perplexed  and  that  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  often  been  uncertain  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken.    At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  fixing  the  hours  of  women  in  factories  at 
54  per  week,  the  canners  who  had  previously  been  under  the  60- 
hour  law,  were  given  a  complete  exemption. 

The  present  investigation,  starting  out  where  former  investi- 
gations had  left  off  and  benefiting  by  their  aoeumulated  knowl- 
-edg«e,  was  in  a  particularly  fortunate  situation.     It  is  our  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  talk  in  the  language  of  both  sides ;  present 
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the  needs  of  the  workers  along  with  the  demands  of  the  industrj, 
and  relate  the  two  so  that  the  public  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  may  at  least  have  the  facts  before  them  which 
will  permit  them  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  existing 
conditions  in  the  canneries. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  inquiry  has  been  to  furnish 
information  on  which  the  Legislature  may  determine  how  many 
Lours  per  day  and  week  the  State  of  Xew  York  should  permit 
women  to  work  in  the  canning  industry.  The  legal  basis  for  aH 
laws  restricting  women's  hours  of  labor  is  the  protection  of  their 
health  by  preventing  long  hours  of  exhausting  labor.  Our  investi- 
gation has  been  industrial,  not  medical.  We  can,  therefore,  pre- 
sent no  information  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  women  before 
and  after  work;  but  we  can  and  shall  present  full  information 
regarding  the  hours  women  work  and  the  conditions  of  their  labor. 

The  strain  of  work  on  the  worker  is  measured  by  two  factors: 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
carried  on.  In  presenting  the  information  gathered  we  shall, 
therefore,  first  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  tasks  to  which 
women  are  assigned  in  the  canneries,  describing  their  working 
conditions  fully;  secondly  give  facts  regarding  the  hours  of  labor; 
and  finally  show  the  reasons  for  long  hours  in  the  industry  and 
discuss  methods  for  their  prevention. 

Conditions  of  Labor. 

According  to  our  best  estimate,  approximately  7,000  women 
"were  employed  in  the  New  York  State  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
neries in  1912.(1)  The  conditions  under  which  these  women 
worked  varied  from  factory  to  factory  and  according  to  occupa- 
tion. To  get  as  accurate  information  as  possible  relating  to 
those  conditions,  investigators  filled  out  schedules  for  twenty 
women  in  each  factory,  selecting  them  so  as  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent tasks  on  which  women  were  employed.  The  investigator 
stood  at  tke  women's  elbows  and  graded  the  light,  heat,  noise  and 
ventilation  on  the  scale  of  A  (excellent,  not  easily  improvable), 
B  (good,  not  perfect  but  satisfactory),  C  (fair,  not  totally  bad 
but  not  worthy  of  approval),  and  D  (bad,  worthy  of  absolute  con- 
demnation).    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

(1)  Does  not  include  shed  workers  or  wemen  Amployed  In  plekle  factorits.  fralt 
drying  establishments,  or  flsh  canneries. 
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Inspectors  also  noted  whether  women  were  required  to  do  Heavy 
lifting  and  carrying,  whether  the  floors  where  they  worked  were 
'wet  or  dry,  and  what  kind  of  seats  were  provided. 
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The  result  of  these  notations  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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The  result  of  these  notations  Is  shown  in  the  followin*^  taI>io 
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It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  actual  strain  of 
the  work  in  a  mere  presentation  of  figures.  They  need  to  be 
interpreted  into  terms  of  flesh  and  blood. 

When  16  per  cent  of  the  women  work  where  the  light  is  not 
good,  it  often  means  steady  eye-strain  day  after  day. 

A\hen  11  per  cent  work  where  the  heat  is  excessive  and  19  per 
cent  where  the  ventilation  is  only  fair  or  poor,  it  means  that 
women  who  w^ork  under  these  conditions  will  reach  the  point  of 
fatigue  more  quickly  than  those  who  work  where  light  and  ventila- 
tion are  good. 

Nearly  one-half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  women  work  amid  a  steady 
grind  of  machinery,  sometimes  so  great  as  to  prevent  conversation. 
It  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  factorv  owners,  for  ^reat  noise  always 
attends  the  operation  of  certain  indispensable  machines  in  con- 
nection with  which  large  numbers  of  women  are  employed.  The 
fact  is  presented  only  because  it  is  an  important  consideration  in 
measuring  the  strain  the  women  are  under  in  a  9,  12,  or  20-hour 
da  v. 

Only  2  per  cent  of  the  women  do  heavy  carrying  and  but  3  per 
cent  heavy  lifting.  The  strain  on  the  women  who  do  heavy 
lifting  and  carrying  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  most  factories  em- 
ploy men  for  work  of  this  character. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is  bad  for  women, 
especially  at  certain  times,  to  get  their  feet  wet.  In  the  canneries 
the  floors  were  wet  where  19  per  cent  of  the  women  worked,  and 
many  were  forced  to  work  day  after  day  with  wet  feet.  Often 
wet  floors  are  due  to  carelessness ;  often  to  processes,  where  it  is 
most  diflicult  to  keep  them  dry.  In  these  latter  cases,  wet  floors 
are  a  condition  of  the  industry  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  are  fixed. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  women  are  not  provided  with  seats.  Of 
the  95  per  cent  who  were  so  provided,  77  per  cent  had  seats  with 
no  backs.  Often  they  were  of  an  improper  height  for  the  work 
performed.  One  woman  investigator,  who  worked  in  a  factory, 
Tep<:»rted : 

*'  The  stools  are  too  high  for  the  labolers  to  be  seated  com- 
fortable." 

Another  woman  investigator  working  at  the  labeling  machine 
reported : 
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"  No  seats  for  iis  who  label.  There  is  constant  complaint.  One 
woman  said  she  had  worked  three  years  and  never  had  a  seat,  and 
her  legs  '  nearly  dropped  off  standing  up.*  " 

Obviously  a  woman  seated  in  a  chair  of  the  proper  height  and 
with  a  comfortable  back  is  subjected  to  less  strain  in  ten  hours  of 
work  than  a  woman  who  stands,  or  one  who  is  seated  on  a  box  of 
inconvenient  height.  And  when  the  hours  exceed  ten,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  fatigue  of  the  workers  will  be  even  more  emphasized. 
For  this  reason  seating  of  the  women  cannery  workers  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixed. 

Dangerous  Machinery. 

Another  condition  which  throws  light  on  whether  agricultural 
or  factory  conditions  obtained  in  the  canneries  is  the  presence  of 
dangerous  machinery.  Projecting  set  screws  on  power  driven 
machinery,  and  unguarded  belts,  chains  and  pulleys  are  commonly 
found  throughout  the  industry.  Much  of  the  machinery  used  on 
one  crop  is  not  used  on  other.s.  A  factory  inspector  will  visit  a 
factory  during  the  pea  season  and  order  all  machinery  guarded. 
Three  weeks  later,  when  the  pea  machinery  is  idle  and  the  bean 
machinery  set  up,  the  conditions  may  be  entirely  different,  and 
often  dangerous  machinery  will  be  exposed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  accident  rates  in  the  canning 
industry  and  in  the  other  industries  which  employ  large  numbers 
of  women : 
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IcciDKNT  Rates  ter  1,000  Emplotees  in  Canneries  avd  Other  Ivdcstries    Emplotlvi 

A  Large  Number  or  Women  for  the  Years  1908-1910. 


INDUSTRY. 

Total 
number  of 

wage 
earners. 

Percentage 

of  women 

16  years 

and  over 

employed. 

T^«oi                   Number 

Bheet  metal  work 

42.259 

50.500 
5.850 
60.052 
60.829 
185.493 
38.126 
66.979 
93.019 

224,706 
77.278 

263.844 
38.275 

54.167 
46.627 
88.240 

28.146 

115'                  1    421 

33  6 

Dynamos,  motors  and  elec- 
tric Mtgines 

10  0 
56  0 
33  4 
58.9 
23.3 
64.9 
43  3 
62.6 

31  8 
72.9 

52  8 
87.4 

81  2 
71  5 
51  5 

50.8 

1,655 
17 
381 
505 
869 
103 
777 
723 

62 
195 

44 
11 

3 
87 
82 

140 

32  7 

Lead  pencils  and  crayons .  . 
Boots  and  shoes 

2.9 
6  3 

Paoer  eoods 

9  8 

Printing  and  book  making. 

8ilk  and  silk  goods 

Wool  manufactures 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods.  .  . . 
Men's  garments: 

Tailoring 

4.7 

2.7 

11.6 

7.8 

0  3 

Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs .  . 
Women's  garments: 

Dressmaking 

2.5 

0  2 

White  goods 

0  3 

Artifidal  fllowers,  feathers 
and  millinery 

0  0 

Laundries  (non-Chinese) . . . 
Tobacco 

1.9 
0  9 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (can- 
ing)   

5  0 

Multiplying  the  cannery  accident  rate  by  3,  because  the  industry  operates  but  four  months 
of  the  year,  we  get  the  comparative  accident  rate,  15.0. 

These  figures  show  that  the  accident  rate  in  the  canneries,  5  to 
every  1,000  employees,  is  greater  than  in  many  other  industries 
in  which  women  are  largely  employed.  If  the  fact  that  the  can- 
neries are  operated  only  four  months  of  the  year  be  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  comparative  accident  rate 
in  the  canneries,  15  to  every  1,000  employees,  is  larger  than  in 
awy  of  the  industries  enumerated. 

Description  of  Women's  Tasks. 

To  present  a  picture  of  the  tasks  to  which  women  are  assigned 
in  the  canneries,  let  us  start  with  the  raw  materials  as  they  are 
delivered  at  the  factory  and  follow  them  through  the  different 
processes  until  they  are  ready  for  shipment,  noting  as  we  go 
along  each  task  at  which  women  are  employed,  and  the  conditions 
nnder  which  they  work. 

Here  we  have  them :  the  peas  on  the  vines,  the  beans  unsnipped, 
the  corn  in  the  husk,  the  strawberries  with  hulls,  other  berries 
unsorted,  the  cherries  unpitted  and  with  stems,  the  tomatoes,  pe«rs, 
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apples,  beets,  etc.,  unpeeled.  How  are  thej  to  be  prepared  for 
the  consumer  ? 

In  their  preparation  much  ingenious  machinery  is  used.  We 
have  already  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Child  Labor  that  corn  husk- 
ing is  often  done  by  machinery.  So,  too,  the  pea  vines  are  fed 
into  a  "  viner  "  out  of  which  come  the  shelled  peas.  Cherries  are 
fed  into  a  machine  which  punches  out  the  pits.  Apples  are  fed 
into  a  machine  which  cores  and  pares  them. 

Apple-paring  machines  are  usually  operated  by  women.  Some- 
times these  machines  are  operated  by  hand  —  more  often  driven 
by  power.  When  power  machines  are  used  the  work  is  machine- 
paced,  and  often  the  speed  is  great.  Apples,  however,  are  not 
quickly  perishable,  and  the  hours  on  this  work  are  not  a  point  in 
dispute.  The  apple  season  comes  after  Octj^r  15th,  and  the 
women  working  on  them  now  come  under  the  Fifty-four  Hour 
Law. 

At  one  factory  women  were  found  feeding  the  cherry  pitters. 
This  work  requires  constant  standing  and  lifting  of  heavy  baskets 
above  the  waist  line.  To  the  writer  of  this  report,  who  has  had 
the  experience  of  feeding  one  of  these  machines  throughout  a 
cherrv  season,  the  work  seems  totallv  unsuited  to  a  woman. 

t,  7  %.■ 

Men  are  almost  altogether  employed  for  feeding  pea  viners  and 
com  cutters. 

Hand  Preparation  of  Products. 

The  other  tasks  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
hulling  of  strawberries,  sorting  of  other  berries,  stemming  of 
cherries, (2)  snipping  of  beans,  peeling  of  pears,  beets,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  are  performed  by  hand.  Por  these  tasks  large  numbers  of 
women  are  employed. 

The  snipping  of  beans  and  what  husking  of  corn  is  still  done 
by  hand  are  carried  on  in  the  sheds,  and  have  been  fully  described 
lin  the  last  chapter.  The  hulling  and  picking  over  of  berries, 
Itemming  of  cherries,  and  the  peeling  of  pears,  are  very  much 
ill  ike  in  the  demands  they  make  upon  the  workers.  Seats  are 
usually  provided  for  the  women,  and  the  work  is  comparatively 
light.  As  these  products  are  expensive  and  require  careful 
handling,  the  pay  is  usually  by  the  hour,  and  consequently  there 

(2)  A  cherry  stenimer  has  been  invented  but  Is  not  a  succesi. 
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apples,  beets,  etc.,  unpeeled.  How  are  they  to  be  prepared  for 
the  consumer  ? 

In  their  preparation  much  ingenious  machinery  is  used.  We 
have  already  seen  in  the  chapter  on  Child  Labor  that  corn  husk- 
ing is  often  done  by  machinery.  So,  too,  the  pea  vines  are  fed 
into  a  ^^  viner  "  out  of  which  come  the  shelled  peas.  Cherries  are 
fed  into  a  nuichine  which  punches  out  the  pits.  Apples  are  fed 
into  a  machine  which  cures  and  pares  them. 

Apple-paring  machines  are  usually  operated  by  women.  Some- 
times these  machines  are  operated  by  hand  —  more  often  driven 
by  power.  When  power  machines  are  used  the  work  is  machine- 
paced,  and  often  the  speed  is  great.  Apples,  however,  are  not 
quickly  perishable,  and  uie  hours  on  this  work  are  not  a  point  in 
dispute.  The  apple  season  comes  after  October  15th,  and  the 
women  working  on  them  now  come  under  the  Fiftv-four  Hour 
Law. 

At  one  factory  women  were  found  feeding  the  cherry  pitters. 
This  work  recpiires  constant  standing  and  lifting  of  heavy  baskets 
above  the  waist  line.  To  the  writer  of  this  report,  who  has  had 
the  experience  of  feeding  one  of  these  machines  throughout  a 
cherrv  season,  the  w^ork  seems  totallv  unsuited  to  a  woman. 

Men  are  almost  altogether  employed  for  feeding  pea  viners  and 
corn  cutters. 

Hand  Preparation  of  Products. 

The  other  tasks  in  the  preparation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
hulling  of  strawberries,  sorting  of  other  berries,  stemming  of 
cherries, (2)  snipping  of  beans,  peeling  of  pears,  beets,  tomatoes, 
etc..  are  performed  by  hand.  For  these  tasks  large  numbers  of 
women  are  employed. 

The  snipping  of  beans  and  what  husking  of  corn  is  still  done 
bv  hand  are  carried  on  in  the  sheds,  and  have  been  fullv  described 
in  the  last  chapter.  The  hulling  and  picking  over  of  berries, 
stemming  of  cherries,  and  the  peeling  of  pears,  are  very  nnich 
filike  in  the  demands  they  make  upon  the  workers.  Seats  are 
usually  provided  for  the  women,  and  the  work  is  comparatively 
light.  As  these  products  are  expensive  and  ret]iiire  careful 
handling,  the  pay  is  usually  by  the  hour,  and  consequently  there 


(2)  A  cherry  steramer  has  been  invented  but  is  not  a  success. 
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is  little  speeding.  The  light,  heat,  noise  and  ventilation  where 
this  work  is  carried  on  are  generally  very  good.  The  chief  strain 
is  the  nervous  one  of  doing  one  task  hour  after  hour  and  day^ 

after  day. 

Tomato  Peeling. 

The  peeling  of  tomatoes  is  not  carried  on  under  such  favorable 
conditions.     It  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the 
canners,  and  it  is,  therefore,  probably  the  fact,  that  women  can 
perform  this  work  more  rapidly  when  standing  than  when  seated.  - 
Many   canners   do   not   provide   seats   for   these   workers.      The 
tomatoes  are  first  scalded  and  then  carried  to  the  workers  in  pails. 
Often  they  are  steaming  hot  and  fill  the  air  with  vapor.     The 
peeling  is  done  with  knives,  also  by  squeezing  the  tomato  with  a 
quick  twist.     The  whole  process  is  decidedly  damp.     The  floors  , 
usually  become  wet,  and  the  workers  themselves  are  often  soaked 
unless  protected  by  waterproof  aprons,  which  are  furnished  at  a 
few  factories.    At  certain  factories  the  women  must  carry  twelve- 
quart  pails  of  tomatoes  from  the  scalder  to  their  tables,  and,  when 
peeled,  from  the  table  to  the  "  checker."     Following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  at  one  of  the  factories  where  the  worst  con- 

ditions  prevail : 

"  Sixty-eight  women  and  eight  girls  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  standing,  peeling  tomatoes.  Floors  damp  and  air  laden 
with  steam,  especially  near  scalder.  Women  carry  dishpans  of 
tomatoes  to  tables  from  scalder,  and  pails  from  tables  to  checking 
place,  a  total  distance  of  about  36  paces.  The  weight  of  the  pans 
and  pails  was  about  25  pounds  each.  Superintendent  said  at  four 
cents  a  pail  women  averaged  $1.50  a  day.  This  means  carrying 
about  four  loads  an  hour  or  371/2  a  day.  Owner  said  it  did  women 
good  to  stand  and  carry  pans  and  pails:  'It  gives  them  exer- 
cise,' he  said.  No  scats  were  provided  for  tomato  peelers  except 
for  one  very  stout  woman.  Inspector  noticed  that  owner  had  in 
his  office  an  upholstered  chair  with  a  back." 

Other  factories  maintained  better  conditions.  Several  provide 
men  or  conveyors  to  carry  loads,  and  a  few  have  installed  porcelain 
sorting  tables  with  little  basins  at  each  place  whore  women  sit  to 
peel  tomatoes.  The  strain  on  the  women  who  work  under  these 
improved  conditions  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  suffered 
by  others  whose  working  conditions  are  bad. 
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Sorting. 

Before  being  placed  in  the  can,  peas,  beans,  and  corn  go  through 
various  processes.  After  peas  come  from  the  viner  they  go 
through  a  cleaner  which,  by  an  air  current,  blows  out  much  for- 
eign matter.  They  then  pass  through  a  grader,  which  separates 
them  according  to  size.  Still  there  remain  in  the  peas  thistles, 
pieces  of  pods,  broken  particles,  etc.  To  remove  these  the  peas 
are  run  over  "  sorting  tables  "  or  moving  belts,  along  the  sides  of 
which  women  sit  and  pick  out  foreign  matter. 
^  Beans  are  run  through  graders  after  being  snipped  in  the  sheds, 
and  from  there  pass  directly  to  the  sorting  tables.  The  graders 
do  not  grade  perfectly,  so  the  women  besides  removing  the  foreign 
matter  or  picking  out  yellow  beans,  which  are  often  mixed  with 
the  green  *^  Refugees,"  must  also  remove  beans  of  the  improper 
grade.  The  pea  and  bean  sorting  tables  are  usually  located  close 
to  the  graders,  and  from  the  graders  the  vegetables  pass  directly 
onto  the  tables.  Pea  graders  are  constructed  of  horizontal  metal 
planes  with  holes  in  them  for  the  peas  to  fall  through.  In  bean 
graders  there  are  wire  frames  instead.  These  planes  or  frames 
are  shaken  by  power,  and  the  machines  when  operated  produce  a 
-^^Titi""nug  rnari  The  result  is  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  where  the  women  sorters  work.  Of  the  pea  and 
bean  sorters,  212  (or  49  per  cent)  worked  where  noise  was  graded 
"  A  "  or  "  B  " ;  339  (or  61  per  cent)  where  it  was  graded  "  0  " 
or  "  D."  Two-thirds  of  the  women  bean  sorters  worked  where  the 
noise  was  excessive.  Sometimes  the  sorting  tables  are  located 
near  the  washers  or  blanchers,  with  the  result  that  the  floors  where 
the  sorters  work  are  wet.  Efficient  management  on  the  part  of 
the  factory  owner  in  the  arrangement  and  operation  of  his  factory 
would  usually  prevent  this. 

Sorting  is  only  partly  "  machine-paced."  The  women  are  sup- 
posed to  pick  over  the  products  passed  before  them,  and  if  they 
are  conscientious,  or  if  they  are  closely  under  the  supervision  of 
a  forewoman  or  superintendent,  they  will  keep  pace  with  the 
machine.  The  writer  has  seen  women,  when  the  conveyor  has 
carried  the  beans  past  faster  than  they  could  be  handled  properly, 
frantically  push  them  back  in  the  hope  that  the  stream  would 
soon  slacken  up.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  if  the 


y 


employer  tries  to  drive  the  machinery  too  fast,  the  quality  of  the 
pack  will  suffer,  for  the  women  will  not  attempt  to  sort  cleanly. 
As  an  offset  to  the  speeding  is  the  fact  thatln  many  of  the  smaller 
factories  sl^  moments,  due  to  breakdowns  in  machinery  and 
changing  of  grades  of  beans  on  the  tables,  are  frequent. 

Another  feature  of  this  work  which  is  trying  on  the  workers  is 
that  the  steady  ever-moving  stream  of  peas  and  beans  often  pro- 
duces nausea,  very  much  akin  to  seasickness,  so  much  so  that 
some  women  are  unable  to  do  the  work.  The  eye-strain,  especially 
in  picking  out   the   small   foreign  particles   from  the   peas,    is 

considerable. 

The  following  reports  are  from  women  investigators  who  worked 

at  "sorting:  " 

"  Sadie  H said  she  had  a  bad  headache  since  yesterday;—. 

The  bean  tables  are  narrower  than  the  pea  tables  and  move  faster.    I 
The  noise  of  the  machinery  is  so  loud  as  to  practically  preclude 
conversation.    When   it   stopped   yesterday   afternoon   I   felt    a 
curious  sensation  of  deafness  in  the  ears,  but  it  passed  away  at  _ 

once." 

"  Mrs.  P told  me  at  lunch  time  that  she  had  a  very  sick 

headache.    Working  at  bean  tables  always  makes  her  ill." 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Dolly  R ,  who  sorted 

peas,  complained  of  a  headache.     She  said  she  had  worn  thin 
slippers  and  gotten  her  feet  wet.     She  hopes  that  she  can  work 
inside  at  weighing  beans,  as  working  at  the  tables  makes  her  ill." 
"  I  went  to  work  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  (Sunday).    I  worked 
several  hours  at  sorting  peas  and  then  became  so  dreadfully  sick 
•  that  I  had  to  leave  the  factory.    This  work  is  simple  enough  and 
does  not  require  great  physical  effort,  but  the  factory  was  so  in- 
sufferably hot,  damp  and  smelly  that  I  became  sick  in  a  very  few 
hours.     The  floors  are  concrete  and  are  covered  with  water;  the 
room  is  hot  and  full  of  steam,  the  noise  of  machinery  is  deafening, 
and  the  combination  was  more  than  I  could  stand.    An  American 
girl  working  in  the  warehouse  told  me  she  too  had  been  working 
at  the  sorting  table  on  Saturday  and  that  she  could  not  stand  it. 
The  other  two  American  women  said  that  they  worked  at  the 
sorting  table  last  year  and  it  made  them  dizzy  and  sick." 
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"  The  work  of  sorting  is  very  hard  on  the  eyes ;  all  the  women 
complain  of  this.  One  said  that  when  she  got  home  at  night  she 
took  up  the  paper  and  tried  to  read,  but  '  the  print  kept  flying 
by  just  like  the  peas.'     The  light  is  very  good,  however,  and  the 

p^  electric  lights  are  quite  adequate.     After  11  hours  of  work  the 

1 eyes  of  all  the  women  looked  very  tired." 

"  The  bean  tables  are  right  under  the  combination  grader  and 
sorter  and  the  noise  is  terrific  —  simply  ear-splitting.  My  ears 
are  still  ringing.  Combined  with  the  jiggling  of  the  grader  the 
work  is  most  unpleasant.  It  makes  one  quite  seasick,  though 
sorting  beans  is  not  so  monotonous  and  trying  on  the  eyes  as  work 
on  peas." 

"  Mrs.  McA worked  on  the  bean  sorter  this  morning.     It 

made  her  sick  to  her  stomach  (very !)  and  she  could  not  work  on 
it  this  afternoon.  It  gives  one  the  same  sensation  as  seasickness 
with  the  graders  going  up  and  down  and  the  beans  moving  for- 
ward on  the  tables." 

Feeding  Corn   Cutters. 
Com  after  being  husked   is  sorted,  sometimes  on  conveyors, 
sometimes  on  stationary  tables.     This  work  is  not  so  taxing  as 
the  sorting  of  peas  and  beans.     Then  the  com  passes  to  what  are 
known  as  o«a*~e»tting  machines.     Into  these  machines  the  ears 
are  fed,  usually  by  women.     From  it  come  the  kernels  of  com 
which  pass  on  to  a  cleaner  that  removes  the  silk  and  other  foreign 
particles.    The  task  of  feeding  the  cutters  ig  not  pleasant.    Almost 
without  exception  the  workers  stand,  and  the  sticky  milk  of  the 
com  spatters  over  them.     The  accident  reports  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment show  that  several  fingers  are  lost  in  the  canneries  every 
year.    Undoubtedly  moat  of  these  are  caught  in  thg^rn  cutters, 
since  the  hands  of  the  operators  come  near  the  knives  of  the  cut- 
ters and  are  likely  to  be  drawn  in,  especially  if  a  piece  of  cob 
gets  lodged  in  the  entrance  to  the  knives  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  remove  it  with  the  fingers.     One  large  factory  uses  men  only 
on  the  com  cutters,  setting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Filling  and  Weighing. 

The  next  process  through  which  the  products  pass  is  that  of 
filling  and  weighing.  The  cans  are  required  by  law  to  equal  a 
certain  weight.     Those  for  peas  and  com  are  usually  filled  by 
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"  The  work  of  sorting  is  very  hard  on  the  eyes ;  all  the  women 
complain  of  this.  One  said  that  when  she  got  home  at  night  she 
took  lip  the  paper  and  tried  to  read,  but  '  the  print  kept  flying 
by  just  like  the  peas.'     The  light  is  very  good,  however,  and  the 

p- electric  lights  are  quite  adequate.     After  11  hours  of  work  the 

L    eyes  of  all  the  women  looked  verv  tired." 

"  The  bean  tables  are  right  under  the  combination  grader  and 
sorter  and  the  noise  is  terrific  —  simply  ear-splitting.  My  ears 
are  still  ringing.  Combined  with  the  jiggling  of  the  grader  the 
work  is  most  unpleasant.  It  makes  one  quite  seasick,  though 
sorting  beans  is  not  so  monotonous  and  trying  on  the  eyes  as  work 
on  peas." 

"  Mrs.  McA worked  on  the  bean  sorter  this  morning.     It 

made  her  sick  to  her  stomach  (very !)  and  she  could  not  work  on 
it  this  afternoon.  It  gives  one  the  same  sensation  as  seasickness 
with  the  graders  going  up  and  down  and  the  beans  moving  for- 
ward on  the  tables." 

Feeding  Corn   Cutters. 
Com   after  being  husked   is  sorted,  sometimes  on  conveyors, 
sometimes  on  stationary  tables.     This  work  is  not  so  taxing  as 
the  sorting  of  peas  and  beans.     Then  the  corn  passes  to  what  are 
known  as  cera  cutting  machines.     Into  these  machines  the  ears 
are  fed,  usually  by  women.     From  it  come  the  kernels  of  com 
which  pass  on  to  a  cleaner  that  removes  the  silk  and  other  foreign 
particles.    The  task  of  feeding  the  cutters  is  not  pleasant.    Almost 
without  exception  the  workers  stand,  and  the  sticky  milk  of  the 
com  spatters  over  them.     The  accident  reports  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment show  that  several  fingers  are  lost  in  the  canneries  every 
year.    Undoubtedly  most  of  these  are  caught  in  the_corn  cutters, 
since  the  hands  of  the  operators  come  near  the  knives  of  the  cut- 
ters and  are  likely  to  be  drawn  in,  especially  if  a  piece  of  cob 
gets  lodged  in  the  entrance  to  the  knives  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  remove  it  with  the  fingers.     One  large  factory  uses  men  only 
on  the  corn  cutters,  setting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Filling  and  Weighing. 

The  next  process  through  which  the  products  pass  is  that  of 
filling  and  weighing.  The  cans  are  required  by  law  to  equal  a 
certain  weight.     Those  for  peas  and  corn  are  usually  filled  by 
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maohinery.  Berries  are  sorted  directly  into  the  cans.  Beans 
are  put  into  cans  partly  by  machinery,  but  need  to  be  balanced 
to  the  proper  weight.  Cherries,  tomatoes,  pears^  etc,  are  placed 
in  the  cans  by  hand. 

This  work  of  filling  and  weighing  is  usually  paid  for  by  the 
piece ;  consequently  it  is  done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  pro- 
ducts worked  on  are  often  steaming,  and  the  air  _  is  filled  with 
vapor.  Workers  at  this  task  usually  stand,  no  seats  being  pro- 
vided. (3)  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in 
the  factory,  and  consequently  is  often  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate 
than  other  work.  Workers  often  get  their  fingers  out  on  the  sides 
of  the  cans,  and  the  acids,  especially  in  tomatQfilling,  irritate  the 
sores.  Here  are  reports  of  "  working  investigators ''  regarding 
this  work: 

"  Lizzie  J complained  in  the  morning  that  she  did  not 

feel  at  all  well  so  I  was  not  surprised  when  she  did  not  return 
in  the  afternoon.  Her  place  was  taken  for  a  few  minutes  by  a 
young  girl  called  Emma,  who  is  working  at  filling  cans  with  peas. 
She  said  it  was  hard  because  they  have  to  stand  all  the  time." 

"  Mr.  J — ' —  said  I  could  probably  fix  it  up  to  get  a  job  filling 
cans.  The  only  trouble  was  that  it  is  very  hard  on  the  hands  as 
the  can  sometimes  cuts  the  fingers  and  they  always  have  to  be 
protected." 

"  Mrs.  B said  she  felt  very  tired  this  noon.     The  women 

who  work  at  the  weighing  tables  stand  all  the  time.  She  said  she 
was  almost  tempted  to  *  throw  the  damned  thing  up.'  " 

"  On  the  Line." 

After  the  cans  have  been  filled  they  are  passed  on  to  the 
"  capping  line  " —  a  series  of  machines  which  fill  the  cans  with 
syrup,  stamp  them  to  show  the  variety  and  grade,  and  seal  them. 
Women  are  largely  employed  in  four  of  the  operations  connected 
with  this  process. 

The  machine  used  for  filling  peas  and  corn  often  begins  "  the 
line."  Into  it  the  cans  are  fed  by  a  chute  leading  generally  from 
the  second  floor.  Here  a  woman  —  in  some  factories  two  women 
or  a  boy —  is  employed  feeding  the  cans  into  the  chute.    The  rate 

(3)  At  one  plant  seats  were  provided  for  the  women  "fillers"  for  the  first  time 
tlie  day  of  the  Commission's  visit  to  the  factory. 
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of  work  is  determined  absolutely  by  the  speed  of  tbe  machinery, 
which  demands  very  rapid  work  when  only  one  woman  is  em- 
ployed. A  machine  has  been  invented  which  automatically  rights 
the  cans  at  the  "  filler  "  and  where  installed,  greatly  relieves  the 
tension  of  the  work,  for  the  cans  need  not  be  placed  in  the  chute 
ri^t  side  up  as  is  otherwise  the  case  This  machine,  however, 
is  not  as  yet  very  extensively  used. 

Women  are  also  employed  for  putting  caps  on  the  cans.     The 

cans  go  over  "  the  line  "  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  110  per  minute. 

The  capping  machine  in  most  general  use  has  a  capacity  of  about 

^      72  cans  per  minute,  but  is  not  often  run  at  that  rate.     As  the 

/        cans  go  by  the  woman  must  place  a  small  tin  cap  on  each  can. 

The  speed  is  regulated  absolutely  by  the  machinery,  and  often 

the  women  work  at  hi^  tension.    Twenty-two  factories  used  only 

yone  woman  on  a  "  line;"  35  factories  used  two.    A  machine  has 

^  been  invented  which  automatically  places  the  caps  on  the  cans 

and  the  operator  has  only  to  feed  them  into  it,  which  greatly 

relieves  the  strain.    Only  a  few  factories  have  at  present  installed 

this  machine,  as  it  is  only  a  recent  invention. 

The  women  who  put  on  caps  always  work  close  to  a  row  of 
twelve  red  hot  soldering  irons,  and  often  the  heat  is  excessive. 
Very  conmion,  too,  the  floors  where  these  women  work  are  wet 

Here  are  reports  from  "  working  investigators  "  regarding  this 
capping  machine  work: 

"  Lizzie  J who  works  most  of  the  time  at  the  capping  ma- 
chine was  transferred  to  the  sorting  tables  and  I  sat  next  to  her. 
She  told  me  that  a  man  had  invented  a  machine  to  put  on  caps, 
so  now  there  is  only  one  girl  who  puts  them  on  by  hand.  She 
said  it  was  '  frightfully  hot  work.'  " 

"A  girl  who  works  at  the  capping  machine  said  that  she  found 
it  '  very  hot.'  '* 

Sixteen  factories  employ  women  for  "  inspecting."  Unless  the 
cans  are  perfectly  sealed  the  contents  spoil.  The  capping  machine 
does  its  work  remarkably  well,  but  a  considerable  number  of  cans 
come  through  with  slight  defects.  The  "  inspector  "  sits  by  "  the 
line  "  and  as  the  cans  go  by  examines  each  one.  The  e^a^atxain 
of  the  work  is  intense.  One  feature  which  these  inspectors  share 
with  the  women  who  put  on  the  caps  is  the  heat,  each  task  being 
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located  about  equal  distances  from  the  hot  soldering  irons.  Floors 
where  the  inspectors  work  are  likewise  often  wet 

At  many  factories  women  are  employ e3"lolhake  syrup  or  brine 
to  supply  the  "syruper."  This  is  usually  done  on  the  second 
floor,  apart  from  the  machinery,  and  after  making  one  vat  full 
of  brine  the  worker  has  a  period  of  rest.  The  work  requires  lift- 
ing and  carrying  of  measures  of  sugar^and  salt. 

The  speed  of  the  tasks  "  on  the  line,"  as  has  been  said,  is  der 
termined  by  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  and  often  the  women 
work  at  high  tension.  This  irpSTrtly  offset  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  frequent  interruptions  in  the  work,  due  to  the  changing  of 
the  grade  of  thfi,4u;^uct  which  is  being  run.  In  \k^  larger 
canneries  these  interruptions  are  not  so  frequent,  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  line  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one  grade  of  goods.  Even 
here,  however,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  interjuptions 
due  to  breaks  in  machinery  and  other  causes  which  partially 
relieve  the  high  pressure  of  work. 

Packing  Cans  in  Cases. 

From  the  capping  lines  the  cans  are  put  in  large  iron  crates 
in  which  they  are  immersed  in  great  vats  and  cooked.  Then  they 
are  cooled  in  tanks  of  water  and  taken  to  the  storehouse  and 
packed  in  cases.  Sometimes  women  to  this  work.  OneJ^^working 
investigator  "  describes  this  process  as  follows: 


"  Ten  hours  in  the  warehouse  to-day.  All  the  women  com- 
plained of  being  very  tired  before  our  work  was  over.  They  kept 
us  more  steadily  at  the  packing  of  boxes,  the  pauses  being  less 
frequent  and  of  shorter  duration  —  about  two  minutes'  pause 
every,  half  hour  or  so.  We  work  very  fast  and  stoop  constantly 
to  get  the  cans  out  of  the  crates.  I  hav^  ajjies  and  pains  all  over, 
and  the  other  women  complain  of  pains  in  their  arms.  The  fore- 
man told  us  that  if  the  superintendent  came  and  saw  us  resting 
even  for  a  minute,  he  would  send  some  of  the  women  away  to  the 
factory  and  make  it  so  much  harder  for  the  rest" 

Another  report  from  a  "  working  investigator  "  is  as  follows : 

"  Mrs.  M says  that  packing  is  hard  because  there  are  no 

stools  and  the  workers  have  to  bend  over  constantly  when  pack- 
ing cans  into  the  cases." 
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Labeling. 


Before  being  shipped  the  cans  are  labeled,  and  some  of  the 
fancier  products  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  This  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  storehouse,  usually,  though  not  always  apart  from 
the  noise  and  strain  of  most  of  the  machinery.  Sometimes  the 
labeling  is  done  by  hand ;  sometimes  by  a  hand  operated  machine 
and  sometimes  by  one  driven  by  power.  Hand  labeling  is  usually 
paid  by  the  piece,  so  there  is  incentive  to  rapid  work.  Machine 
labeling  is  usually  done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Following  is  a 
description  of  this  work  at  one  factory : 

"  Work  on  labeling  machine  keeps  me  at  pretty  high  tension. 
I  kept  track  of  the  speed  of  cans  through  the  machine  this  after- 
noon. This  is  the  speed  per  minute,  on  ten  different  minutes, 
at  which  cans  passed  in  front  of  the  label  inspector:  140,  141, 
150,  112,  160,  20,  100,  148,  100,  140.  She  must  take  out  any 
unlabeled  can  or  one  with  a  flaw.  It  keeps  one  busy  and  is  trying 
on  the  eyes.  One  also  uses  the  sense  of  feeling  by  keeping  the 
hand  running  over  the  cans.  The  gilt  of  the  can  labels  comes 
off  on  the  hand  and  makes  it  smart. 

"  To  be  fair  in  judging  this  high  speed  one  must  consider  the 
fact  that  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  stop  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes when  there  is  trouble  with  the  machine,  or  a  new  set  of  labels 
to  be  put  in.  When  there  are  small  orders  there  are  stops  very 
frequently,  but  when  there  are  big  orders  of  five  hundred  or  more 
cases  the  high  rate  of  speed  continues  for  quite  a  while.  Also  one 
must  consider  that  there  are  two  girls  on  each  machine,  one  in- 
specting and  one  repairing,  and  when  one  girl  cannot  stand  the 
inspecting  longer,  the  other  can  shift  into  her  place.  The  noise 
is  terrific,  worse  than  the  pea  sorting  tables,  almost  as  bad  as 
the  bean  tables.  The  clap  of  the  cans  going  into  the  machine, 
which  sounds  exactly  like  the  capping  machines,  the  roll  of  the 
trucks,  the  pounding  of  the  machine  which  nails  on  the  case  covers, 
the  bang  and  clatter  of  the  cases  as  the  men  thump  them  onto 
the  carriers  tires  one  extremely." 

Again  the  investigator  reported: 

"  This  afternoon  we  packed  from  our  label  machine  1,100  cases. 
Since  I  worked  on  the  machine  all  the  afternoon  I  inspected 
24,000  cans  or  80  per  minute.  This  was  steady  work,  for  the 
orders  were  large." 
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Labeling. 


Before  being  shipped  the  cans  are  labeled,  and  some  of  the 
fancier  products  are  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  This  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  storehouse,  usually,  though  not  always  apart  from 
the  noise  and  strain  of  most  of  the  machinery.  Sometimes  the 
labeling  is  done  by  hand;  sometimes  by  a  hand  operated  machine 
and  sometimes  by  one  driven  by  power.  Hand  labeling  is  usually 
paid  by  the  piece,  so  there  is  incentive  to  rapid  work.  Machine 
labeling  is  usually  done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Following  is  a 
description  of  this  work  at  one  factory : 

"  Work  on  labeling  machine  keeps  me  at  pretty  high  tension. 
I  kept  track  of  the  speed  of  cans  through  the  machine  this  after- 
noon. This  is  the  speed  per  minute,  on  ten  different  minutes, 
at  which  cans  passed  in  front  of  the  label  inspector:  140,  141, 
150,  112,  160,  20,  100,  148,  100,  140.  She  must  take  out  any 
unlabeled  can  or  one  with  a  flaw.  It  keeps  one  busy  and  is  trying 
on  the  eyes.  One  also  uses  the  sense  of  feeling  by  keeping  the 
hand  running  over  the  cans.  The  gilt  of  the  can  labels  comes 
off  on  the  hand  and  makes  it  smart. 

"  To  be  fair  in  judging  this  high  speed  one  must  consider  the 
fact  that  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  stop  of  five  or  ten  min- 
utes when  there  is  trouble  with  the  machine,  or  a  new  set  of  labels 
to  be  put  in.  When  there  are  small  orders  there  are  stops  very 
frequently,  but  when  there  are  big  orders  of  five  hundred  or  more 
cases  the  high  rate  of  speed  continues  for  quite  a  while.  Also  one 
must  consider  that  there  are  two  girls  on  each  machine,  one  in- 
speetino-  and  one  repairing,  and  when  one  girl  cannot  stand  the 
inspecting  longer,  the  other  can  shift  into  her  place.  The  noise 
is  terrific,  worse  than  the  pea  sorting  tables,  almost  as  bad  as 
the  bean  tables.  The  clap  of  the  cans  going  into  the  machine, 
which  sounds  exactly  like  the  capping  machines,  the  roll  of  the 
trucks,  the  pounding  of  the  machine  which  nails  on  the  case  covers, 
the  bang  and  clatter  of  the  cases  as  the  men  thump  them  onto 
the  carriers  tires  one  extremely." 

Again  the  investigator  reported: 

"  This  afternoon  we  packed  from  our  label  machine  1,100  cases. 
Since  I  worked  on  the  machine  all  the  afternoon  I  inspected 
24,000  cans  or  80  per  minute.  This  was  steady  work,  for  the 
orders  were  large." 
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From  the  labeling  machine  the  goods  were  packed  back  into 
cases  ready  for  shipment  and  the  consumer. 

Clearly  the  work  of  women  in  canning  factories  is  distinctly 
factory  work  and  subjects  them  to  liardships  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  judging  the  strain  which  they  endure  when  "^ 
the  hours  are  excessively  long. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

The  hours  of  l^bor  for  women  in  some  of  the  canneries  are 
excessively  long.  The  longest  hours  per  week  discovered  were 
119%,  worked  by  a  woman  in  one  factory  during  the  pea  sea- 
Ion  of  1912 ;  and  the  longest  hours  per  day  discovered  were  2t*^, 
worked  by  a  woman  in  another  factory  during  the  cherry  and 
berry  season  of  1911.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  many  canneries  during  their  rush  periods  work 
women  excessive  hours. 

Our  information  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  is  based  on  com- 
plete transcripts  for  two  years,  191^  and  1911,  of  official  records 
of  70  different  canneries.  If  our  statements  are  inaccurate  it  is 
because  the  canners'  records  are  maccurate.  The  following  tables 
show  the  longest  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week  recorded  in 
the  canneries  in  1911: 

Hours  Worked  Longest  Day, 

13  canneries  worked  women  12  hours  or  less. 
20  canneries  worked  women  12  to  14  hours. 
19  canneries  worked  women  15  to  17  hours. 
13  canneries  worked  women  18  hours  or  more. 


Hours  Worked  Longest  Week. 

15  canneries  worked  women 
8  canneries  worked  women 

6  canneries  worked  women 

10  canneries  worked  women 

11  canneries  worked  women 

7  canneries  worked  women 
3  canneries  worked  women 


under  60  hours. 
61  to  66  hours. 
67  to  72  hours. 
73  to  79  hours. 
80  to  89  hours. 
90  to  99  hours, 
over  100  hours. 


Charts,  Nos.  Ill  to  XV,  show  the  hours  worked  during 
the  season  by  individual  women  who  worked  the  longest 
hours  in  the  factories  where  they  were  employed.  While  these 
charts  represent  for  different  factories  the  hours  of  women  who 
worked  the  longest,  there  are  in  every  case  other  women  who 
worked  approximately  the  same  hours. 
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Again,  figures  and  charts  need'  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
flesh  and'  blood.  What  do  these  hours  mean  to  the  women  who 
work  them  ?  The  following  passages  from  the  diaries  of  investi- 
gators who  worked  in  the  factories  serve  to  give  the  answer: 

"  To-day  Mrs.  M left  at  noon  to  go  home  and  come  back 

at  night.  The  first  time  she  has  missed'  out.  Told  me  she  was 
so  tired  she  had  to  go  home  to  bed." 

"  At  nine  o'clock  last  night  !N'ellie  complained  she  '  got 

tired  sitting  as  well  as  standing.'  " 

"  Another  worker  at  our  table  is  Miss  R ,  a  beautifully 

built  young  woman  of  twenty-four.  This  morning  at  8  she  com- 
plained of  *  aching  everywhere '  she  was  so  tired." 

"  I  worked  till  11.45  last  night  with  the  rest.  To-day  the  heat 
was  intense.  Scalding  liquid  from  the  par-boiling  is  poured  out 
at  one  end  of  the  factory  about  12  feet  from  the  sorting  tables. 
This  condition,  added  to  fatigue,  made  awful  inroads  on  the  work- 
ers. Big  strong  young  men  sat  down  with  head  in  hand-s,  waiting 
for  the  next  job." 

"  Preston  T ,  son  of  my  landlady,  worked  late  last  night. 

He  takes  malt  tonic  before  his  meals.  He  is  so  worn  out  his 
mother  begged  him  not  to  go  to  the  factory  to-night  but  he  couldn't 
get  a  substitute." 

"  Mrs.  T said  yesterday,  ^  This  sleepy  feeling  is  more  like  "D 

pain  than  anything  else.'  " 

"  Mrs.  McG said  that  in  1910  after  a  spell  of  night  work, 

several  nights  till  midnight,  the  women  were  so  exhausted  they 
couldn't  do  anything  more  one  night,  and  a  whole  batch  of  peas 
had  to  be  thrown  out." 

"  Coming  home  at  9.30  Friday  night  Mts.  B — • —  complained 
that  her  knees  were  shaky  and  she  felt  as  if  she  would  fall  to- 
gether any  moment.  Hter  eyes  ached  and  were  red  from  the 
strain." 

"  *I'm  all  in.     I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  if  they  work  us  like 

this  for  another  week.'    Irma  B ,  aged  about  20,  made  this 

statement  twice  to-day" 

"  *It!8  hope  keeps  us  up,'  says  Mrs.  M ,  *  hope  it  will  soon        | 

end,  and  hope  of  a  little  extra  money.' " 
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"  Many  of  the  women  complained  of  feeling  very  tired  and 
sleepy  this  morning  after  the  long  hours  last  night.  Emma  L  - 
8aid  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep." 

"  My  place  was  under  an  electric  light  and  a  portly  matron 
next  said :  *  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,  so  you  might  change 
places.'  This  I  did.  She  complained  of  being  tired  and  sleepy 
and  a  younger  woman  next  her  said  she  was  *  all  in.' 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  investigators  who  made  the  above 
reports  in  no  case  worked  in  the  factories  where  women  worked 
over  80  hours  a  week.  Of  the  fatigue  of  the  women  who  worked 
90  or  100  hours  in  a  week,  we  have  no  description. 

Home  Woek. 

Nor  are  the  women  through  with  work  when  they  leave  the 
cannery.  Many  of  them  are  housekeepers,  and  have  cooking, 
sweeping,  bed-making,  sewing,  and  washing  to  do,  and  often  chil- 
dren to  care  for  before  and  after  hours  in  the  canneries.  Out 
of  941  women,  671,  or  71  per  cent,  did  housework  before  or  after 
their  factory  work.  These  cares  must  be  added  to  the  wear  of 
factory  life  in  measuring  the  strain  under  which  these  women 

live.  , 

Moreover,  when  the  factory  hours  are  long,  the  house  work 

often  suffers.  ^^     ^^ 

Mrs.  McG said  to  one  "  working  investigator :  If  we 

have  a  free  Sunday.  Vm  going  to  cook  and  eat  all  day  long.    I'm 
60  starved  for  something  cooked." 
Another  report  is: 

«  ^rs. told  me  she  was  so  tired  and  exhausted  from  lack 

of  sleep  she  had  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  She  commented  on 
lack  of  hot  meal  for  herself  and  daughter  since  work  began,  which 
lack  she  thonght  added  to  her  fatigued  condition." 

Work  in  Othee  Factoeies  in  Day  Time. 

.Some  canneries  employ  women  at  night  who  work  in  other 
factories  or  at  other  regular  work  during  the  day.  Working 
investigators"  reported: 

"  Three  girls  from  the  knitting  mill  worked  at  the  factory  last 
night.     There  were  five  others  who  had  not  been  there  during 
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the  day,  but  I  could  not  easily  get  any  one  to  tell  me  whether 
or  not  they  worked  in  the  knitting  mill  too." 

"  Eva  B ,  knitting  mill  girl,  has  come  regularly  each  night. 

She  worked  from  1  to  6  P.  M.  Saturday  (half  holiday  at  mill) 
and  again  from  7  to  12  at  night.  She  told  me  she  earned  $2.78 
week  before  last  in  the  cannery,  27%  hours,  besides  her  mill 
work." 

"  The  first  woman  I  met  on  Saturday,  Mrs.  McG ,  who  was 

also  applying  for  a  job,  is  a  laundry  worker  by  day  and  has  a 
husband  who  works  in  the  factory.  She  wanted  a  job  sorting 
peas  at  night  to  increase  their  income  still  more.  She  told  me 
she  had  fainted  in  the  laundry  on  Saturday  and  the  pea  sorting 
in  the  evening  made  her  feel  ill.  She  wanted  me  to  ask  the 
Superintendent  if  she  could  come  and  just  work  till  11  or  12 
at  night,  but  he  said  that  wouldn't  do  as  he  had  to  have  girls 
he  could  depend  on." 

"  Mrs.  G fills  cans  at  the  table  and  is  said  to  be  altogether 

the  fastest  worker  in  the  factory.  She  stands  all  day  and  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it.  Besides  working  at  the  factory,  she  takes 
in  washing.  We  are  to  begin  at  seven  Monday  morning,  and  she 
said  it  would  be  hard  because  she  has  four  washings  to  do.  Her 
husband  is  addicted  to  drink." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  charts  showing  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  reveals  certain  facts: 

1.  That  the  length  of  the  canning  season  varies  from  factory 
to  factory. 

2.  That  while  the  women  work  extreme  hours  at  certain  times 
during  the  season  there  are  alternative  periods  of  rush  when,  the 
hours  are  long,  and  let-down  when  they  are  short  or  when  the 
factory  is  closed  down  altogether. 

The  Cannery  Season. 

The  length  of  the  season  varies  from  cannery  to  cannery,  accord- 
ing to  the  goods  packed.  Roughly  speaking,  berries  are  canned 
in  June,  peas  in  July,  beans  in  August  and  September,  com  in 
September  and  October,  apples  and  pumpkins  in  November. 
Some  factories  pack  only  one  product.  There  are,  for  instance, 
many  small  establishments  which  pack  only  com,  and  three  which 
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pack  only  peas.  For  these  factories  the  season  is  of  only  a  few 
weeks'  d-uration.  Two  factories  pack  only  peas  and  com.  Work 
is  carried  on  in  them  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  eariy  sum- 
mer, and  again  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall.  Most  factories,  however, 
pack  a  larger  number  of  products,  and  a  few  put  up  pork  and 
beans  or  plum  pudding,  so  that  work  in  them  lasts  practically  all 

the  year  round.  (1) 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  the  1911  season   in 
representative  factories  according  to  the  crops  packed : 

TABLE  NO.  X. 


FIRST  AND  LAST  PRODUCTS  PACKED. 


l8t. 

2ad. 
3Td. 
4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14tn. 


on 


on 


on 


Factory   starting  on  strawberries  and  ending 

FacSo'J"- carting-  on  strawberrie.'  and  ending  on 

F,S?iy  ■  si^rtiAg'  on  str;wberri«  and  ending 

Fa^crr?'Slrting-  on  stra.berri^-  and  ending 

Factory  canning  peas  on  y ' 

l-^Z  SSSI  %l  K  a"ud  faSial  on  Jucpkin. . 
?^{SS  ^^  -"co^  -^  endWoa  Pumpidn.. 


First  day 
of  work. 


June 

June 

June 

June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

June 

July 

July 

June 

Sept 

Sept 


8 


Last  day 
of  work. 


Days  from 

beginning 

to  end  oT 

season. 


Nov.      9 


I 


13      Dee.     18 
17  i  Nov.    10 


27 

1 

20 

2 

26 

20 

17 

2 


Nov.    26 
Nov.    25 


Oct.  27 

Aug.  3 

Aug.  2 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  17 

Nov.  26 

29      Oct.  12 

2      Oct.  3 

6      Nov.  25 


165 
189 

147 

163 

148 

130 

33 

38 

106 

93 

147 

106 

32 

80 


The  length  of  the  period  of  each  crop  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  from  factory  to  factory.  Some  years,  for  instance,  the 
weather  will  be  cold  during  the  period  when  peas  "e  "pemn^ 
Ind  they  will  be  spread  over  five  or  six  weeks;  m  other  years 
tarm  leather  will  bring  in  the  crop  more  quickly  and  the  json 
will  be  shorter.  Weather  conditions  m  -^  P*"!^  f  J^^ 
canning  region  make  crops  last  longer  than  in  others.  The  dura 
tion  of  each  crop  depends  also  upon  the  varieties  P^^^f  •  f  ^ 
canner  packs  only  early  peas,  his  pea  season  would  not  last  as 
long  as  if  he  packed  both  the  early  and  late  varieties. 

Ihe  methoJs  of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  number  of  days  the  crops  will 

■    („  ror  .'lUt  of  th.  cnneri..  ot  lb.  8UU  «.d  tb.  pr.««cU  th,r  P.*  -.  App.»- 
dlx.  Table  1. 
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pack  only  peas.  For  these  factories  the  season  is  of  only  a  few 
weeks'  doiration.  Two  factories  pack  only  peas  and  corn.  Work 
is  carried  on  in  them  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  and  eariy  sum- 
mer, and  again  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall.  Most  factories,  however, 
pack  a  larger  number  of  products,  and  a  few  put  up  pork  and 
beans  or  plum  pudding,  so  that  work  in  them  lasts  practically  all 

the  year  round.  (1) 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  the  1911  season  in 
representative  factories  according  to  the  crops  packed : 

TABLE  NO.  X. 
L.NOXH  o.  S..SOK  Acco^iNO  TO  Pbooccts  C.nm,o  XT  R,PKC«..T.TXV,  FxcToai.s. 


FIRST  AND  LAST  PRODUCTS  PACKED. 


lot. 
2ad. 
3rd. 
4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th. 
14tn. 


Factory  starting  on 
apices 


strawberries  and  ending  on 


FaclSrFs^rtiAg  on  strawbemee 


and  ending  on 


SSi-y 'siartiAg*  on  8tr;;berri«i'  and  ending  on 
pumpkins 


Factory 

Fa^crrS'^sTarting-  on   strav^ berries  and  ending  on 

Factory  canning  peas  on  y ;;:;  ;■.'.*... . 

IZ^Z  sffiSI  II  ?SI,  "afd  fniial  oa  Su„.pUio. 
ItlZZ  Sf«  T^'<^  «.<iix«oa  pumpkin.. 


First  day 
of  work. 


Last  day 
of  work. 


June  8  Nov.  9 
June  13  Dee.  18 
June     17  !  Nov.     10 


Days  from 

beginning 

to  end  of 

season. 


June 

July 

June 

July 

June 

June 

July 

July 

June 

Sept 

Sept 


27  Nov.    26 

1  Nov.    25 
20  Oct.     27 

2  Aug 
26  Aug 


20  ,  Oct 
17      Oct. 

2  1  Nov 
29      Oct. 

2 
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3 

2 
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17 

25 

12 

Oct.       3 

Nov.    25 


155 

189 

147 

153 

148 

130 

33 

38 

106 

93 

147 

106 

32 

80 


The  length  of  the  period  of  each  crop  varies  from  year  to  year 
and  from  factory  to  factory.  Some  years,  for  instance,  the 
weather  will  be  cold  during  the  period  when  peas  "«  "P^^^;^ 
Id  they  will  be  spread  over  five  or  six  weeks;  in  other  years 
tarr^  father  will  bring  in  the  crop  more  quickly  and  the  season 
will  be  shorter.  Weather  conditions  in  certain  V'^r^oii^^ 
canning  region  make  crops  last  longer  than  in  otter-  The  dura 
tion  of  each  crop  depends  also  upon  the  varieties  P^^l^f  «  » 
canner  packs  only  early  peas,  his  pea  season  would  not  last  as 
long  as  if  he  packed  both  the  early  and  late  varieties. 

Ihe  methods  of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops  have 
much  to  do  with  determining  the  number  of  days  the  crops  will 

-^ITTrTlLt  0.  th.  c....rt.s  of  th.  8U..  »*  th.  p«-eu  thT  p.*  «.  App.n. 
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last.  If  a  calmer  planted  all  his  beans  on  a  single  day  (which  is, 
of  course,  never  the  case)  he  might  expect  them  to  mature  on  a 
certain  day.  If  the  planting  is  spread  out  over  a  number  of  days, 
the  plantings  will  not  mature  all  together.  Where  the  canner 
does  his  utmost  to  spread  his  plantings  over  many  days  or  weeks 
the  duration  of  the  crop  will  necessarily  be  longer  than  if  such 
pains  are  not  taken. 

A  canner  who  puts  up  a  large  pack  of  any  crop,  drawing  his 
products  from  an  extended  area  and  many  different  plots  of 
ground,  will  have  a  longer  season  than  a  canner  who  puts  up  a 
small  pack  drawn  from  a  restricted  area,  since  varying  conditions 
on  widely  separated  farms  lead  to  early  and  late  ripening.  The 
duration  of  the  period  during  which  some  of  the  leading  productfj 
were  packed  in  1911  were  as  follows: 
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Apples,  pumpkins  and  squash  are  packed  after  the  middle  of 
October  and  are  not  quickly  perishable,  ^jift^canner  in  1911 
dumped  his  pumpkins  and  squash  out  on  thfe  ground.  They  began 
to  rot,  and  to  save  them  he  worked  women  long  hours.  Such 
carelessness,  however,  deserves  no  protection.  He  had  a  shed  and 
might  have  stored  the  products  in  it. 

The  period  when  perishable  products  are  canned  lasts  approxi- 
mately from  June  15th,  when  berries  begin,  till  October  15th, 
when  corn  ends.  (2) 

Rush  Periods. 

Every  crop  comes  on  slowly.  At  first  there  are  a  few  days 
when  work  in  the  canneries  is  light  and  the  hours  few.  Soon, 
however,  the  products  begin  to  come  in  more  rapidly,  and  nearly 
always  the  hours  steadily  grow  until  they  reach  a  peak,  as  appears 
in  the  diagram.  Then  the  hours  recede  again  until  at  the  end  of 
the  crop  there  are  again  a  few  scattered  days  of  work.  If  every 
crop  were  taken  separately,  the  diagram  of  the  hours  would  have 
the  appearance  of  a  mountain  rising  out  of  the  plains  on  one  side 
and  receding  to  the  plains  on  the  other.  The  contour  of  the 
mountains  would  be  somewhat  different  for  different  crops.  Peas 
would  rise  more  quickly  to  a  peak  and  recede  again  more  rapidly 
than  beans  or  corn.  They  ripen  more  quickly  than  other  crops 
and  deteriorate  faster  after  harvesting. 

Where  more  than  one  variety  of  a  vegetable  is  canned  there  is 
often  a  peak  for  each  variety  with  slight  depressions  between. 
Early  and  late  peas,  for  example,  often  result  in  twin  peaks  with 
about  a  week  of  let-down  between  them.  The  following  diagram 
shows  the  pea  peak  at  one  factory: 

Beans,  tomatoes  and  corn  are  not  so  subject  to  sudden  ripening 
and  not  so  perishable  as  peas;  and  their  rush  periods,  while  not 
so  extreme  as  the  rush  on  peas,  are  more  sustained.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  shows  the  corn  peak  at  one  factory : 

The  length  of  rush  periods  on  different  crops  varies  from  year 
to  year  and  from  factory  to  factory.  The  following  table  shows 
the  duration  of  the  rush  period  on  the  three  leading  crops  of  1911 : 

(2)  Strawberries  often  ripen  the  second  week  In  June.  June  15th  to  October  15th 
w,  however,  the  period  fixed  by  the  canners  during  which  they  want  an  exemntion 
from  the  law  restricting  the  hours  of  women. 
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TABLE  NO.  XII 


LxNGTH  or  RtrsH  Pkbiods  on  Peas,  Bkans  and  Corn  at  Rsprbskntativb  Canneries  in 

1911. 
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of 
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26  to  30    •• 
36toS40    " 

Between  peas  and  beans  there  is  generally  a  marked  let-down, 
unless  other  crops  intervene,  when  the  factory  operates  but  a  few 
hours  per  day,  or  sometimes  is  shut  down  entirely.  Not  often  is 
there  a  lapse  between  beans  and  corn.  Generally  the  two  crops 
run  together  so  that  there  is  sometimes  an  accentuated  rush  rather 
than  a  let-down. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1911  whether  the  pea  season 
overlapped  the  bean  season  and  whether  the  bean  season  over- 
lapped the  com  season  in  representative  factories : 

TABLE  NO.  XIII. 

8BOWIMO  Wbetbbr  Pea  Season  Overlapped  Bean  Season  and  Wbetber  Bean|Season 

Overlapped  Corn  Season — 1911. 


Pita'  Season  Over- 
lapped Bean  Season. 

Gap  Between!  Pka 
and    Bean  Seasons. 

Bean  Season  Over- 
lapped   Corn  Season. 

GapIBetween"  Bean 

ANOaCoUf     SXASOMS. 

Number 
factories. 

Number 

days. 

Number 
factories. 

Number 
days. 

Number 
factories. 

Number 
days. 

Number 
factories. 

Number 
da>s. 

S 

I 
4 
1 

1  to^  9. 
10  to*  19. 
20to'29. 
30tol39. 

'6 

10 

6 

1 

1  to    9. 
10  to' 19. 
20tol29. 
37. 

5 

10 

6 

1 

1  to    9. 
10  to  19. 
20  to  29. 

37. 

4 
1 

12. 

11  factories,  pea  sea- 
season     overiapped 
bean  season. 

22  factories,    frap  be- 
tween pea  and  bean 
seasons. 

22  factories,  bean  sea- 
son overlapped  com 
season. 

6  factories,  gap    b*> 
tween     bean    aad 
eom  seasons. 

At  one  factory  beans  started  the  day  peas  ended.     Three  fac- 
tories started  packing  com  the  same  day  they  finished  packing 
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beans.  Where  two  crops  ran  together  for  a  few  days  only  there  was 
often  a  let-down  when  the  hours  worked  were  few,  even  though 
the  plant  was  not  idle. 

Tomatoes  generally  mature  at  about  the  same  time  as  com,  and 
often  these  two  crops,  run  together,  cause  an  accentuated  rush  of 
work.  For  this  reason  some  factories  packing  one  crop  do  not 
pack  the  other,  although  both  may  be  grown  profitably  in  their 
territory. 

The  hours  throughout  the  canning  season  at  most  factories  are 
represented  by  a  series  of  peaks,  one  for  each  crop.  Very  often 
two  crops  are  packed  together  so  that  the  peaks  overlap.  The 
larger  the  number  of  products  packed,  the  more  crops  overlap, 
and  the  more  the  let-downs  between  peas,  beans  and  corn  are  filled 
in  with  work  on  other  products.  Consequently  the  days  and  hours 
of  work  are  most  consecutive  where  many  kinds  of  products  are 
packed. 

Two  large  factories  in  the  State,  one  packing  the  largest  num- 
ber of  different  products  canned  in  any  New  York  State  cannery, 
have  been  operated  under  a  rule  that  women  were  not  to  work 
after  9  p.  m.  This  rule  has  been  strictly  enforced,  and  as  work' 
has  not  started  before  7  a.  m.,  the  hours  of  women  have  been  lim- 
ited to  12  per  day  and  72  per  week.  Occasionally  products  have 
remained  at  9  p.  m.  which  would  spoil  if  let  go  till  morning.  In 
these  cases  most  of  the  machinery  has  been  shut  down,  and  the 
men  who  have  worked  in  the  factory  during  the  day  have  run 
through  the  remaining  product.  These  men  are  paid  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  the  women,  so  the  pay  roll  has  been  larger 
than  it  would  have  been  had  women  been  worked  overtime. 

One  of  these  factories  puts  up  twenty-two  different  products, 
more  than  any  other  cannery  in  the  State.  Chart  No.  XVI 
gives  the  hours  of  the  women  who  put  in  the  most  overtime  at 
this  plant.  (3)  It  shows  what  the  effect  of  limiting  the  hours  of 
women  to  12  per  day  and  72  per  week  has  been  in  the  factory 
packing  the  largest  number  of  products . 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  factory,  where  seemingly  it 
would  have  been  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  owner  to  elimi- 
nate rush  periods,  were  that  possible,  they  have  still  existed. 


(3)  Many  other  women  worked  approximately  these  hours. 
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The  second  of  the  two  plants  never  working  women  after  9  p.  m. 
packs  fifteen  different  products,  more  than  the  majority  of  the 
canneries.  Chart  No.  XVII  shows  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
woman  who  had  the  most  overtime  at  this  factory : 

Another  large  factory,  among  the  first  ten  in  the  State  in  its 
pack  of  peas  and  beans,  has  endeavored  to  obey  the  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  women  to  12  per  day  and  60  per  week.  In  some 
cases  it  has  exceeded  those  hours,  but  during  the  past  two  seasons 
has  never  worked  a  woman  over  13  hours  in  a  day  and  67  hours 
in  a  week.  This  factory  also  has  sent  the  women  home  when 
their  hours  were  up,  and,  shutting  down  most  of  the  machinery, 
has  run  through  what  product  remained,  using  the  men  who  work 
y  regularly  in  the  factory. 
/  Chart  No.  XVIII  shows  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  woman  who 

worked  longest  in  this  factory. 

It  will  be  noted  again  that  even  where  it  would  seemingly 
have  been  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  canner  to  equalize  the 
hours  by  preventing  the  rush  periods,  had  he  been  able  to  do  so, 

/    this  has  not  been  done. 

(  Many  of  the  canners,  including  those  who  work  their  employees 
long  hours,  suffer  losses  from  time  to  time  from  spoiling  of  prod- 
ucts which  they  are  not  able  to  handle  even  with  overtime  work. 
Clearly  were  they  able  to  equalize  the  hours  by  preventing  rushes 
and  still  turn  out  the  same  sized  pack  they  now  turn  out,  it 
would  be  to  their  selfish  advantage  to  do  so. 
^  Kush  periods  when  the  crops  come  crowding  in,  and  let-down 
periods  between  crops  when  there  is  little  to  do,  seem  to  be  charac- 

•  teristic  of  the  canning  industry.  It  is  this  fact  —  tliat  the  maxi- 
mum hours  the  employees  work  are  reached  only  on  scattered 
weeks  throughout  the  season  while  for  most  weeks  the  hours  are 
less  — which  forms  the  basis  for  the  canners'  claim  that  their 
industry  is  different  from  all  others. 

AvEiLA.oE  Hours. 

The  claim  of  the  canners  as  they  have  generally  presented  it 

•  has  been  that  the  average  hours  worked  in  their  factories  during 
the  canning  season  have  been  less  per  day  than  the  ten  hours  fixed 
bv  the  law.    They  have  contended  —  and  it  is  true  as  the  charts 
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show  —  that  the  average  hours  between  June  15th  and  October 
15  th,  even  of  the  women  who  work  the  longest  generally,  fall 
below  ten  per  day.  In  1910  the  canners  secured  the  introduction 
in  the  Legislature  of  a  bill  which,  when  amended  by  the  Labor 
and  Industries  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:  (4) 

"  The  provisions  of  section  77  shall  not  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  minors  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  for 
a  season  of  not  to  exceed  four  months  each  year  from  June  15th 
to  October  15th  in  establishments  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
canned  or  preserved,  provided  that  any  such  woman  or  minor 
shall  not  be  employed  in  any  such  establishment  for  more  than  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day  during  the  said  season. '* 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a  bill  if  enacted  into  law  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce,  unless  an  inspector  were  kept  in  each 
factory  every  day  from  June  15th  to  October  15th,  it  would  not  y 
prevent  the  working  of  women  20  hours  a  day  or  120  hours  a  week. 
June  15th  and  October  15th  are  the  outside  dates  fixed  by  the 
canners  when  perishable  products  are  canned.  Most  factories 
start  about  July  1st  or  later;  many  stop  before  October  15th. 
Clearly,  averages  with  fifteen  days^  leeway  at  the  start  or  finish 
would  mean  nothing.  A  factory  packing  only  peas  or  corn  and 
operating  but  a  few  weeks  could  work  women  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  were  that  possible,  and  still  the  average  hours  from  June 
15  th  to  October  15  th  would  fall  much  below  ten  per  day. 

Few  persons  will  claim  that  women  can  recover  from  the  fatigue 
of  working  fifteen  hours  per  day  for  a  week  by  working  five  hours 
per  day  the  week  following.  Averaging  hours  do  not  measure  the 
strain  on  the  worker. 


The  Cannees'  Claim  to  an  Exemption. 

If  the  claim  of  the  canners  be  stated  in  another  way  its  strength 
is  greatly  increased.  They  might  claim,  for  instance,  that  since 
periods  of  rush  and  let-dovm  are  characteristic  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry, their  employees  can  work  up  to  their  maximum  hours  in 
only  a  few  weeks  throughout  the  season,  and  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  obey  a  54-hour  law  they  would  be  unable  to  work  up  to 

(4)  Boshart  Bill    (Assembly   Bill    Int.    No.    808.  Legislature  1910). 
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54  hours  except  in  those  scattered  weeks.  In  other  words,  they 
might  maintain  that  to  enact  a  54-hour  law  for  their  industry 
r  would  in  its  effect  be  the  same  as  to  prohibit  their  working  up  to 
54  hours  except  in  scattered  rush  weeks.  Such  a  claim,  however, 
at  once  suggests  many  difficult  questions. 

Could  not  canners,  by  regulating  planting  and  harvesting, 
greatly  minimize  rush  periods  and  r^ulanze  hours  ?  Could  they 
not,  were  hours  restricted,  secure  a  nighjjhift  to  handle  overtime 
work  so  that  the  day  shift  would  work  regularly  up  to  the  limita- 
tions fixed?  We  shall  take  up  these  questions  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PREVENTION  OF  OVERTIME. 

Until  October  1,  1912,  canning  factories  came  under  a  law 
which  forbade  the  employment  of  women  for  more  than  12  hours 
per  daj  or  60  hours  per  week.  The  majority  of  the  canners  have 
made  no  pretense  of  obeying  it.  Was  this  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  comply  with  its  provisions  or  was  it  because  they 
made  no  real  attempt  to  restrict  hours? 

Have  the  Canneries  Tried  to  Restrict  Hours  ? 

Observations   as  a  factory  worker,   conversations  with  many 
canners  and  official  inspections  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  canners  have  made  but  feeble  attempts  to  prevent  overtime. 
Even  those  repeatedly  criticized  for  long  hours  have  given  little 
real  consideration  to  the  question.     Their  brain  power  has  been 
expanded  in  figuring  out  how  to  make  profits.     They  have  pre- 
ferred to  repeat  "  The  Lord  ripens  the  crops  and  the  situation  is 
beyond  man's  control ; "  and  have  opposed  any  restrictions  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  their  factories.     Moreover,  the 
men  who  have  been  the  worst  exploiters  of  women  have  most  fre- 
quently represented  the  industry  in  its  fight  against  regulation. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  in  our  criticism,  but  the  facts  sustain 
the  above  statements. 

The  canners  have  based  their  claim  that  the  hours  of  women 
in  their  industry  should  not  be  restricted,  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  handling  perishable  products.  Yet  the  man  who  has  most 
generally  represented  them  at  Albany  was,  together  with  other 
canners,  found  to  have  worked  women  13  and  14  hours  a  day  on 
labeling  cans,  after  the  regular  canning  season  was  over.  Chart 
No.  XIX  shows  the  hours  worked  by  women  in  two  of  these 
canneries,  labeling  cans.  If  the  canners  had  really  tried  to  re- 
strict hours  there  would  have  been  no  overtime  on  labeling,  when 
no  perishable  products  are  at  stake. 
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Another  indication  that  many  canners  have  not  tried  to  prevent 
overtime  is  that  they  have  made  no  effort  to  distribute  the  hours 
of  labor  with  any  degree  of  equality  among  the  women  who  were 
actually  in  their  employ.  On  the  same  day  some  women  were 
found  working  five  hours  and  others  sixteen  hours.  Charts  Nos. 
XX,  XXI  and  XXII  for  three  canneries  show  for  each  day  of  the 
season  the  hours  of  the  woman  who  worked  longest  hours,  of  the 
woman  who  worked  the  shortest  hours,  and  the  average  hours  of 
all  the  women: 

Of  course,  there  is  an  answer  to  this  criticism:  some  work  re- 
quires particular  skill,  and  the  workers  cannot  be  shifted  promiscu- 
ously from  one  task  to  another.  This  is  more  or  less  true,  but 
neither  our  workers  in  the  different  factories  nor  our  official  in- 
vestigators reported  a  single  instance  where  an  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  overtime  by  distributing  the  work  among  the  workers 
who  were  actually  employed  in  the  factory  each  day.  Certainly 
until  the  canners  make  such  an  attempt,  they  cannot  legitimately 
make  the  claim  that  they  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
overtime. 

Happily,  however,  not  all  the  men  in  the  industry  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  question  of  restricting  the  hours  of  women  nor 
unwilling  to  consider  a  plan  for  reducing  them  which  meant  an 
increase  in  their  pay-rolls.  Certain  canners  have,  atconsiderable 
troiible-€«ML£xp«iia^to  themselves,  according  to  their  statements, 
limited  the  working  hours  of  women  in  their  factories  while  their 
competitors  refused  to  do  so.  There  are  also  a  few  —  very  few  — 
men  in  the  industry  who  have  had  enough  respect  for  the  law, 
even  though  they  were  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  its  pro- 
visions, to  make  an  attempt  to  comply  with  it. 

As  we  come  to  deal  further  with  the  proposed  methods  for 
eliminating  overtime,  many  other  examples  will  be  presented 
showing  the  failure  of  most  canners  to  make  any  real  efforts  in 
this  direction.  Certainly  the  fact  that  some  of  the  canners  have 
employed  women  greatly  in  excess  of  sixty  hours  per  week  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
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4)une  Oulw  Aujui^  sepfetnber  October 


LONGEST  AND  SHORTEST  HOURS  WORKED  BY  ANY  WOMAN  EACH  DAY 


CHART  2XL. 


Factory   No.4. 


Longest   hours  viorKti  by  any  woman   each  igi^  shown  by  tf»i's  Ufie 
Shortest  hours  worKe4  by  ony  woman  each  day  shoivr)  by  this  line 


ciiinc 


llO»lllitti»l1l6li 

Aujju&r 


^ept^m  beh 


Octok>er 


NDverhber 


HOURS  of  EMPLOYEE  No.7. 

The  Woman  WhoWorKd  the  Most  Ovtrtime  at  Factory  No.  5 

DotM  line  »how&  hour*  of  lobor. 


CHART  NO.  xar . 


Mr». 


June 


July 


10  I)  II  It  1^  <c  tk 

Au3US">- 


Sepfember 


It  nipfti  uui^uibi7«t«)» 


Oc1-ober 
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Proposals  for  Prevention  of  Overtime. 

Summed  up  briefly,  the  whole  cause  of  overtime  work  in  the 
canneries  is  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  handle  a  varying  supply  of 
raw  material  with  a  fixed  plant  and  labor  force,  and  that  during  "1 
rush  periods  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  labor  force  is  exceeded. 
Overtime  work  necessarily  results. 

Clearly  any  solution  of  the  overtime  problem  can  come  in  but 
one  of  two  ways:  either  by  adjusting  the  supply  of  raw  materials^ 
so  as  not  to  exceed  under  any  condition  or  at  any  time  the  capacity      » 
of  the  plant  and  labor  force  working  within  legal  hours,  or  by 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  labor  force  so  that  under  .^^ 
all  conditions  and  at  all  times  they  may  be  able  to  handle  the        I 
product   without   overtime   work.      A   combination   of   the   two 
methods  is  of  course  possible. 

The  following  suggestions  for  preventing  overtime  have  been 
made: 


A 


1.  That  planting  and  harvesting  be  regulated  so  that  only  a 
certain  amount  of  the  product  will  be  delivered  at  the  cannery  on 
any  one  day. 

2.  That  cold  storage  be  installed  to  hold  the  crops  in  rush 
periods  until  they  can  be  packed  without  overtime. 

Both  of  these  are  proposals  for  regulating  the  supply  of  raw 
material  so  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  factory  and  ") 
the  labor  force. 

3.  That  a  double  shift  of  workers  be  employed  during  rush    — ^ 
periods.  ^ 

4.  That  women  be  replaced  by  men  who  may  work  overtime   n. 
without  violation  of  the  law. 

Both  of  these  are  proposals  for  extending  the  capacity  of  the 
factory  and  labor  force. 

5.  That  the  acreage  contracted  for  be  reduced  to  equal  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  and  the  present  labor  force  working  within 
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the  hours  fixed  by  law,  or  that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  the 
labor  force  be  increased  so  that  the  product  of  the  acreage  now 
contracted  for  may  be  handled  without  overtime. 

We  shall  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  each  of  these  pro- 
posals in  all  their  ramifications. 

Regulation  of  Planting, 

There  is  great  disagreement  as  to  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  preventing  "  glut ''  periods  by  the  regulation  of 
planting  and  harvesting.  Almost  every  pea  canner  can  cite  in- 
stances where  peas  planted  days,  sometimes  a  week  or  two  weeks 
apart,  have  all  matured  on  the  same  day.  In  some  cases  peas 
planted  a  week  before  others  have  matured  first.  An  instance 
showing  the  difiiculty  of  controlling  the  situation  through  a  regu- 
lation of  planting  is  related  by  one  canner.  On  certain  farms 
early  peas  were  planted  from  April  9th  to  May  6th,  but  they  aD 
matured  from  July  5th  to  July  13th.  Two  farmers  on  adjacent 
farms  planted  late  peas  three  days  apart,  one  planting  on  May 
17th  and  the  other  on  May  20th.  The  crops  matured  nearly  three 
weeks  apart,  viz.,  July  I7th  and  August  6th,  due  to  one  planting 
having  caught  a  local  shower. 

Rain  or  drought,  hot  or  cold  temperature,  soil  conditions  and 
the  lay  of  the  land  all  tend  to  make  the  periods  from  planting  to 
maturity  a  somewhat  uncertain  element.  There  are  conditions, 
too,  which  ^ake  the  canner's  control  of  planting  difficult.  The 
first  is  the  fact  that  often  several  days^of  rain  so  delay  planting 
that  the  canner,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  will  be  tempted  to  plant 
a  larger  acreage  per  day  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done.  A 
second  is  that  much  of  the  acreage  is  grown  under  contract  with 
the  farmers.  The  products  they  raise  for  the  canners  are  often 
but  a  small  item  of  their  total  crop,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  put 
aside  their  other  business  to  follow  the  exact  orders  of  the  canners. 
To  induce  farmers  to  follow  their  strict  orders,  canners  would 
have  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  their  raw  products. 
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In  1908  the  State  Labor  Department  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  certain  features  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and,  since  we  have 
been  unable  to  repeat  such  a  study,  we  shall  present  some  of  its 
facts  which  will  throw  just  as  much  light  on  the  subject  as  more 
recent  figures  could  do.(l) 

The  table  following,  No.  XIV,  shows,  for  a  representative  can- 
nery, the  dates  of  planting,  the  periods  between  planting  and 
maturity  of  peas  in  1908. 

lakV  ^^°^»^   Report.    Bureau   of   Factory   Inspection.      N.   Y.    State   Deot    of  Labor   ") 
1908.  Report  on  tbe  Work  of  Women  and  Children  In  Canneries.  i-aoor  j 
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TABLE 

Datks  of  Puantxnq  and  PsaioDs  Bbtwbbn  Plantino 

[Italic*  =  early  varieties; 


Date  of 


18 


el9 


Acreage  planted . 


Early. 
Late. 


Number  of  days  from  date  of  planting  to 
date  ordered  cut  for  acreage  speci- 
fied: 

44  days 

46     ••      


46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

61 

52 

63 

54 

55 

56 

57 

68 

60 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 


li 


li 


20 


21 


••••••( 


82     ••      

Unkaown  or  not  harvested. 


U 


22 


23    24 


5i 


51 


25  e26 


21i 


7 


H 


7 
4^ 


27 


28 


29     80 


26i  18}13 

mi  f 

llil6| 


151 


/i 


6 


6 


!/         •   •   > 
61... 
...    7i 
.    3    ... 


U 


8 
3 


u 


c  Sunday. 
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XIV. 

AMU  Maturity  of   Peas,    1908,   at  a   Representative  Cannbrt. 
Roman  =  late  varieties.] 


Plantinu. 


MAT. 


1 

2 

e3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

clO 

11 

12 

8i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

cl7 

18 

19 

20 

8 

16i 

14 
2k 

13i 

8 
5k 

7i 

11 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

32i 

Sli 



— 

4 

Sk 

4 

8 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a 

ii 

4 

•  •  «  • 

1 

"  '  *  " 

•  •  •  • 

ii 

li 

f 

li 

.... 

Sk 

tk 

6 

*  * 

•  •  •  • 

"8 

"s 

.  .*j 

8 

li 

S 
S 

**' 

... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

f 

li 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

, 

2i 

6 
3i 

... 

2 

1 
1 

li 

3 

2 

2} 

2* 

2i 

.... 

2 

. . . 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

'**  ^  1 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Datbs  or  Plamtxno  and  Pskiodb  Bbtwbkn  Pulntxno 

UtaUe*  =  early   varietias: 


Datbov 

Mat  — (CoNefaid«il.) 

21 
51 

n 

22 

19i 

23 

e24 

25 

16i 
6 

Hi 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

eSl 

Acrease  planted. . . 

32i 

1« 

5i 

•  •  •  • 

171 

7 

4 
3 

Hi 

•  •  • 

Early 

m 

16 

'} 

5 
2* 

*  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

e 
lU 

ii 

Latel .\\..\\\\\\.\. 

*       * 

Number  of  days  from  date  of  planting  to 

date  ordered  out  for  acreage  speci- 

fied: 

44  days 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

45    •• 

•  •  • 

it 

•  •  •  • 

n 

46     "      . 

•  ■  • 

M 

47     "      . 

1 

4 

4 

H 

48     "      . 

4g   " 

4k 

6 
1 

.1 

"$' 

5 

M 

50     "      . 

•   •  • 

•  •  • 

51     "      . 

•    •    a 

i\ 

52    "      . 

H 

o3     •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

54     " 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

55     "      . 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

•  •  • 

56    " 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57     "      . 

•  •  • 

2 

58     "      . 

•  •  • 

3i 

H 

59     "      . 

U 

•   •   • 

2i 

60     "      . 

5 

•  •  • 

4 

2 

61     "      . 

2 

i 

2 

3 

62     "      . 

4i 

■    •   •   • 

a 

63     "      . 

i 

3 

3 

64     "      . 

•   ■  • 

65    "      . 

U 

66     ••      . 

11 

4 

67     "      . 

U 

7« 

68     "      . 

69     ••      . 

3f 

70    "      . 

i 

71     "      . 

.... 

72     "      . 

73    "      . 

74     "      . 

75    "      . 

76    "      . 

77    "      . 

78     "      . 

79     "      . 

•  •  •  « 

80     ••      . 

81     "      . 

82     "      . 

Unknowi 

1  0 

r  m 

>thar 

vest 

ted. 

2* 

al\ 

w* 

a  Reported  as  maturing  in  37  days,  probably  an  error. 
h  Reported  as  maturing  in  31  days,  probably  an  error, 
c  Sunday. 
d  Early. 


(CONCLCDKD.) 

AND  Matobitt  or  Peas,  1908.  at  a  Rbpeesbntativb  Cannbbt 
Roman  =  late  varieties.] 


—  {Concluded.) 


Pi^NTUfO  —  iConeluded.) 


Total  Acbeage. 


lUNB. 


6 


S 
3 


20i 


7 
131 


z  I  •  •  •  • 

z  •  •  •  • 


6      c7       8 


4* 


2i 


9 


3 


Not 
stated. 


Early. 


8 


4 

4 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •   • 


Hi 


i 


H 


'  •  •  • 

•  •  • 


I  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


35 


iff* 
18i 


li 


188^1 


•  •  • 

•  •   • 


•  •   •   • 
•  •  • 


>  •   • 

>  «   •   ' 
•  •  < 


•  •••••• 

•  •••••• 


•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 


2i 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


••< 


•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •   • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


8 
11 
SO 
18 

S 

ii 

8 


•  ••••• 


•    •••la** 


•  •    « 

•  •    • 


•  •     •    • 

•  •     •     • 

•  •     •    • 


•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 


s 

t 

6 
5 


•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 


•  ••••••  I 

•  ••••••   I 


{{I 


i 


»4\ 


Late. 


204H 


li 

4 
11 
11 
14i 
15 

3 
19 

8 

9 

22 

6 
6i 
1 
li 


2i 


li 
2U 


Grand 
total. 


393i^ 


Si 
6 

8i 

Hi 
30 

■   •  ■   •  • 

11 
8 
li 

9 
261 
22 
18* 
16i 

4 
22 

8 

9 

2i 

9i 
22 
12A 
16i 

5 

6i 

1 

li 


21 


JU 


• 


f 


i 
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A  careful  examination  of  this  table  reveals  two  important  facts ; 
first  that  the  planting  was  apparently  c^jelessly  done.  One  day 
32  acres  were  planted,  the  next  day  11/4  acres,  the  next  day  5% 
acres,  the  next  day  191/4  acres,  the  next  day  3214  acres,  the  next 
day  1%  acres.  Certainly  if  the  peas  had  matured  with  any  de- 
gree of  regularity,  rush  periods  would  have  resulted.  It  shows, 
secondly,  that  the  penods  from  planting  to  maturity  of  peas 
planted  on  the  same  day  differed  greatly,  and  that  even  had  the 
canner  used  his  best  efforts  in  planting  so  as  to  eliminate 
"  gluts  "  he  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  them  altogether. 

The  next  table  compares  the  acres  of  peas  which  actually  did 
mature  on  each  day  of  the  harvest  period  with  the  acres  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  mature  had  they  all  maintained  the 
average  period  of  growth. 


\ 


Pay  envelop©  of  a  woman  who  worked  115 
hotups  In  a  week  In  a  cannery^  packing  pea3 
She  got  10  oents  per  hour. 


I! 


i 
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A  careful  examination  of  this  table  reveals  two  important  facts ; 
first  that  the  planting  was  apparently  <;arelessly  done.  One  day 
32  acres  were  planted,  the  next  day  IV2  acres,  the  next  day  5% 
acres,  the  next  day  I914  acres,  the  next  day  321^  acres,  the  next 
day  1%  acres.  Certainly  if  the  peas  had  matured  with  any  de- 
gree of  regularity,  rush  periods  would  have  resulted.  It  shows, 
secondly,  that  the  periods  from  planting  to  maturity  of  peas 
planted  on  the  same  day  differed  greatly,  and  that  even  had  the 
canner  used  his  best  efforts  in  planting  so  as  to  eliminate 
"  gluts  "  he  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  them  altogether. 

The  next  table  compares  the  acres  of  peas  which  actually  did 
mature  on  each  day  of  the  harvest  period  with  the  acres  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  mature  had  they  all  maintained  the 
average  period  of  growth. 


' 


I 


Pay  envelope  of  a  woman  who  worked  115 

hoxirs  In  a  week  In  a  cannery^  packing  peaa 
She  got  10  cents  per  hour. 
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TABLE  NO.  XV. 
Dates  of  MAxuarxT  or  Pbas.  1903.  in  a  Rbpbbsbmtativb  Can.vbry. 


Date. 


Number  of  Acres  Ordered  Cut. 


Number  of  Acres  which  would 
have  matured  at  theoretical 
date  set  by  average  period  of 
growth. 


a  Sundays. 
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Again  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  would  have  been  periods 
of  r^h  had  all  the  peas  matured  after  the  average  period  of 
growth;  but  that  the  actual  periods  of  rushjrere  greater  than 

might  have  been  expected.  •  u       i. 

It  certainly  seems  to  be  true  that  no  canner  can  plant  with  such 
scientific  accurl^  as  to  prevent  "  gluts."     There  is  always  the 
unknown  quantity  -  weather  conditions.     As  one  old  factory  em- 
ployee  said  to  an  investigator  who  worked  in  the  factory      lou 
can't  change    the  cause  of   nature."     That  does   not  excuse  the 
canners,  however,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  think  it  should,  from 
using  their  very  best  efforts  to  control  planting  in  order  to  pr^ 
vent  rush  periods  as  far  as  possible.    Most  of  them  hire     road 
men"  to  look  after  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  peas,     iew 
hire  them  on  any  other  crop.     Often  these  men  are  little  fitted 
for  their  work.    They  know  when  peas  are  ready  for  the  can,  but 
they  often  lack  the  capacity  to  grasp  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  planting  and  harvesting  to  the  hours  of  work  in  the  factory. 
In  a  general  way  they  try  to  spread  out  the  planting,  but  they 
do  not  figure  out  that  the  factory  can  handle  only  the  normal 
product  of  a  certain  acreage  in  ten  hours,  and  then  attempt,  by 
regulating  the  planting  and  harvesting,  to  eliminate  rush  periods. 
An  example  of  the  carelessness  of  many  canners  in  this  regard 
is  told  by  the  Federal  Government  investigator  in  Wisconsin.(2) 
A  factory  had  the  capacity  to  handle  the  normal  product  of  fifteen 
acres  of  peas  a  day.     They  had  planted  fifteen  acres  a  day   but 
regardless  of  the  variety.     "  Early  peas  "  mature  about  fifteen 
days  sooner  than  "  late  peas."    On  a  certain  day  the  factory  was 
glutted.    Figuring  back,  the  investigator  found  it  was  because  on 
that  date  a  day's  planting  of  both  early  and  late  peas  had  matured 
together,  as  was  to  be  expected.  ^ 

The  chief  cause  of  difference  in  the  time  between  planting  and 
maturing  is  that  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  some  time  before 
germination.  Peas  will  be  planted^  on  a  certain  day.  If  the 
ground  is  dry  and  the  weather  cold,  they  may  lie  several  days 
before  germination.  If  other  peas  are  planted  every  day  in  the 
meantime,  naturally  when  a  warm  shower  comes,  they ^  will  all 
germinate  together  and  mature  together,  causing  a  "  glut. 

(2)  The  Federal  GoTemment  conducted  an  InTSstlgatlon  Into  Industrial  condition, 
in  the  canning  Industry  In  Wleconsln  In  1912. 
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Clearly  the  work  of  controlling  planting  calls  for  a  scientific 
agriculturist  vho  has  \vith  his  agricultural  knowledge  the  capacity 
to  grasp  the  factory  problem  of  keeping  fixed  hours.  Until  can- 
ners employ  such  men  and  set  to  work  carefully  to  prevent  gluts 
by  regulating  the  planting  and  harvesting,  instead  of  making  only 
half-hearted  efforts  in  that  direction,  the  extent  to  which  gluts 
<'an  be  minimized  will  not  be  known. 

Regulation  of  Harvesting. 

The  time  of  harvesting  is  largely  fixed  for  the  canner  by  nature. 
Most  products  are  quickly  perishable,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
sealed  in  the  can  after  leaving  the  field,  the  better  is  their  quality. 
The  period  that  different  products  may  be  held  after  they  are 
ripe  before  they  are  harvested,  without  having  to  be  packed  as  a 
lower  grade  of  goods,  varies  for  different  crops  and  with  weather 
conditions. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  general  that  peas  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  cannot  be  held  uncut  more  than  48  hours  after  matur- 
ing, and  if  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  not  over  10  or  12  hours. 

Beans,  when  matured,  should  be  picked  within  96  hours,  the 
-exact  time  being  dependent  on  weather  conditions.  If  held  longer 
They  grow  too  large  and  have  to  be  packed  as  a  poorer  quality. 

Corn  may  be  left  in  the  field  after  reaching  maturity  approxi- 
mately two  days,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  dependent  also 
upon  weather  conditions. 

Tomatoes,  if  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  field,  may  be  left  unpicked 
without  serious  deterioration  about  24  hours.  A  few  canners  have 
tomatoes  picked  slightly  green  and  allow  them  to  ripen  off  the 
vine  saying  they  get  "better  color"  by  this  method.  Others 
maintain  that  this  practice  is  undesirable. 

Since  therefore,  there  is  such  little  leeway  from  the  time  these 
vegetables  ripen  until  they  begin  to  deteriorate,  there  is  no  great 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  amount  of  the  crop  harvested  on  any 
one  day  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  When  the  product  is  ripe 
it  must  be  harvested  before  it  spoils.  There  is,  however,  often  a 
da/s  leeway  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of.     Only  one  casQ 
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WAS  discovered  where  the  "  road  man  "  attempted  to  adjust  the 
crop  harvested  on  any  one  day  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  operated 
for  ten  hours. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  regarding  the  possibility  of  regu- 
lating planting  and  harvesting  with  the  aim  of  preventing  over- 
time,  is  that  while  most  of  the  canners  have  been  negligent  in 
tibis  respect  and  have  not  minimized  overtime  where  it  might 
have  been  done,  yet  weather  conditions  seem  to  make  impossible- 
the  abolition  of  all  overtime  bv  this  method. 

Loss  FROM  Spoiling  of  Crops. 

The  canners  have  made  the  claim  that  they  now  lose  largo- 
amounts  of  !raw  products  which  they  are  unable  to  handle  even 
with  overtime,  and  that  if  gluts  could  be  prevented  by  regulating 
harvesting,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  From  32 
factories  we  have  reports  as  to  whether  losses  due  to  spoil  in£^  of 
crops  were  sustained  in  1911.  Fifteen  factories  reported  i\f> 
losses;  seventeen  reported  losses  ranging  from  $25  to  $3,000.  (3) 
It  is  noteworthy  that  some  factories  working  very  long  hours  sus- 
tained large  losses,  while  other  factories  working  more  modcrare 
hours  reported  no  losses.  Several  canners,  unable  to  handle  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  acreage,  ordered  farmers  to  let  it  go  to  seed,. 
and  really  sustained  no  loss,  since  the  value  of  the  seed  equaled 
what  they  paid  the  farmers.  In  many  districts,  however,  the  i>ea5 
do  not  make  satisfactory  seed,  or  are  filled  with  thistles,  which 
prevent  such  a  solution  in  the  case  of  this  product. 

The  fact  that  some  canners  occasionally  lose  raw  material,, 
usually  in  small  amounts,  is  not,  however,  an  indication  that  regu- 
lation of  planting  will  not  minimize  "  gluts,"  for  the  canner 
balances  the  possible  loss  through  spoiling  of  product  against  the 
certain  expense  of  hiring  intelligent  road  men.  Clearly  when  he 
may  work  overtime  to  any  extent,  as  has  been  the  case,  to  run  the 
chance  of  possible  loss  of  materials  is  by  far  the  less  expensive 
plan. 

■I  ■    ■■  II  II     ■    I  .^IWi 

(3)  On  one  canner's  records  was  the  following  noUUon:  "Auguf^t  31,  1911.  W# 
received  from  farm  3,615  pounds  of  wax  beans  which  could  not  be  put  up  prompCIr 
enough,  and  therefore  spoiled.  The  loss  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that 
trowers  crowded  the  cannery  with  com.   it  being  the  last  day  of  the  |10   and   912 

Srlce.     The  loss  can  be   avoided  by  not  planting  wax  beans  ao  as   to  mature   sarea 
ays  before  or  seven  days  after  Sept.  1st." 
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was  discovered  where  the  "  road  man  '■  atfenipteJ  to  adjust  th» 
crop  harvested  on  any  one  day  to  tlie  capacity  of  the  plant  operate*! 
for  ten  honrs. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  regarding  the  possibility  of  r^j^u- 
lating  planting  and  harvesting  with  the  aim  of  preventing  over- 
time, is  that  while  most  of  the  canners  have  been  negligent  in 
this  respect  and  have  not  minimized  overtime  where  it  might 
have  been  done,  yet  weather  ccmditions  seem  to  make  impossible 
the  abolition  of  all  overtime  bv  this  method. 


Loss  FROM  Spoiling  of  Crops. 

The  canners  have  made  the  claim  that  thev  now  lose  larjjo 
amounts  of  raw  products  which  they  are  unable  to  handle  even 
with  overtime,  and  that  if  gluts  could  be  prevented  by  regulating 
harvesting,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  From  32 
factories  we  have  reports  as  to  whether  losses  due  to  spoilini;  of 
crops  were  sustained  in  1911.  Fifteen  factories  reporit-d  no- 
losses;  seventeen  reported  losses  ranging  from  $'2T)  to  $3,000.  <  *V) 
It  is  noteworthy  that  some  factories  working  very  long  honr>  sus- 
tained large  losses,  while  other  factories  working  more  moderate 
hours  reported  no  losses.  Several  canner<,  unable  to  handle  <'er- 
tain  portions  of  their  acreage,  ordered  farmers  to  let  it  go  to  reed^ 
and  really  sustained  no  loss,  since  the  valne  of  the  seed  equaled 
what  they  paid  the  farmers.  In  many  districts,  however,  the  \>oai 
do  not  make  satisfactory  seed,  or  are  filled  with  thistles,  which 
prevent  such  a  solution  in  the  case  of  this  product. 

The  fact  that  some  canners  occasionallv  lose  raw  materiaL 
usually  in  small  amounts,  is  not,  however,  an  indication  that  regu- 
lation of  planting  will  not  minimize  "  gluts,'*  for  the  canner 
balances  the  possible  loss  through  spoiling  of  product  against  the 
certain  expense  of  hiring  intelligent  road  men.  Clearly  when  he 
may  work  overtime  to  any  extent,  as  has  been  the  case,  to  run  the 
chance  of  possible  loss  of  materials  is  by  far  the  less  expensive 
plan. 

(3)  On  one  canner's  records  was  the  following  notaUon :  "Aiigust  31,  1911.  W» 
received  from  farm  3,615  pounds  of  wax  bean<:  which  could  not  be  put  up  promptly 
enough,  and  therefore  spoiled.  The  loss  was  due  In  a  measure  to  the  fact  that 
growers  crowded  the  cannery  with  corn,  it  b^ing  the  last  day  of  the  |10  and  $12 
price.  The  loss  can  be  aToided  by  not  planting  wax  beans  so  as  to  mature  laTsa 
days  before  or  seven  days  after  Sept.  1st." 
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The  fact  that  canners  with  unlimited  overtime  sustain  losses 
through  the  spoiling  of  products,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  regulation 
of  planting  may  not  to  some  extent  minimize  overtime. 

Cold  Storage. 

The  second  possibility  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the  supply  of 
raw  material  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to  hold  goods  after 
harvesting  until  they  may  be  handled  without  overtime  work. 

Peas,  after  being  harvested,  may  be  held  un-shelled  for  12 
to  14  hours  under  favorable  conditions,  without  serious  deteriora- 
tion. If  the  conditions  are  unfavorable,  the  peas  damp,  or  the 
weather  hot,  they  become  second  grade  goods  if  held  over  five 
hours.  Many  canners  hold  them  overnight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
etart  the  factory  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Up  to  this  time, 
no  successful  artificial  means  have  been  used  in  New  York  Stati 
for  preventing  rapid  spoilage  of  peas  after  they  are  cut.  If 
held  in  cold  storage  they  "  sweat "  when  taken  out,  and  besides 
losing  weight  they  sour  quickly.  In  Wisconsin,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  investigator  found  in  use  large  tanks  of 
running  water  in  which  shelled  peas  were  immersed  and  held 
over  night.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor's  forthcoming  report  on  working  hours  of  women  in 
Wisconsin  pea  canneries: 

"  Of  late  there  has  come  upon  the  market  a  cooling  tank  in 
which  to  preserve  any  excess  supply  of  shelled  peas  over  night. 
Water  is  kept  running  into  the  tank  through  pipes  arranged  along  ' 
the  bottom,  60  that  the  peas  are  not  only  kept  cool  but  are  pre- 
vented from  being  mashed  by  their  own  weight. 

Nine  of  the  fifty  Wisconsin  canners  visited  had  equipment  for 
keeping  excess  supplies  of  shelled  peas  in  storage  over  night. 
Eight  of  the  nine  devices  were  for  cold  water  storage.  What  the 
canners  had  to  say  about  the  system  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
report  in  detail,  quoting  verbatim  wherever  possible.' 

(1)  Four  cooling  tanks  used  last  year  proved  very  successful 
Pipes  run  along  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  (which  are  8  to  10  feet 
Jong,  31/2  feet  wide  and  2y2  feet  high).  These  pipes  do  not  have 
round  perforations,  but  are  sawed  through  diagonallv  along  under 
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their  surface.  The  water  comes  through  these  slits  with  a  swirling^ 
motion  over  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in  a  continuous  flow.  Whea 
canning  these  peas  nearly  one-half  more  sugar  is  used  for  the 
*  Sweets,'  but  no  more  for  'Alaskas.'  Finn  sent  sample  cases  of 
'  tanked  peas '  to  their  best  buyers,  who  ^  found  no  difference  in 
them.' 

(2)  Have  tanks  with  upward  spray.  Used  them  last  year;^ 
not  very  satisfactory  —  toughens  skin  and  peas  also  lose  flavor. 

(3)  Kept  peas  over  night  last  year  in  tanks  of  water  which 
was  changed  every  half  hour.  (These  are  not  the  modern  spray- 
tanks  referred  to  by  canner  quoted  in  paragraph  1.)  This  proved 
'  so  successful '  that  the  coming  year  they  are  installing  ^ity  tanksy 
each  of  which  will  hold  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  peas. 

(4)  Tried  cooling  tanks  for  keeping  peas  over  night,  and 
although  they  thought  they  *  were  tended  carefully  *  the  peas  had 
a  slightly  sour  smell.  Expect  to  try  again  this  year  if  necessary, 
being  especially  careful.  ^  It  is  possible  the  boys  might  have  been 
a  little  careless  in  caring  for  them  last  year.' 

(5)  Sometimes  keeps  large  sized  peas  over  night  in  cold  water. 
The  large  peas  are  improved  by  the  treatment,  because  they  swell 
out  and  do  not  absorb  so  much  brine. 

(6)  *  This  year  company  is  installing  one  large  cooling  tank 
at  the  recommendation  of  another  canner  who  has  tried  cold  water 
storage  in  emergencies  with  success.' 

(7)  *  Have  three  tanks  for  keeping  peas  over  night.'  Have 
not  yet  used  the  tanks. 

(8)  *  Have  kept  peas  in  these  running  water  tanks  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  loss  of  quality.' 

(9)  '  Have  attempted  to  keep  peas  over  night  in  weak  brine. 
They  lost  in  quality.  Have  never  tried  running  water  through 
them.' 

At  a  recent  convention  of  Wisconsin  canners  the  effectiveness 
of  this  device  was  under  discussion.  One  expert  in  canning 
machinery  who  attended  the  gathering  wrote  the  Bureau  concern- 
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ing  the  conference  as  follows :    '  We  had  quite  a  lively  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  providing  cold  water  storage  tanks  for 
peas,  which  would  enable  the  factory  to  put  into  this  water  storage 
such  peas  as  arrived  late  at  the  factory  or  such  peas  as  would  be 
shelled  out  by  the  viners  after  working  hours.     This  method  of 
having  a  ready  supply  of  peas  early  in  the  morning  would  enable 
the  factory  to  start  up  promptly,  full  blast,  instead  of  as  at  present, 
losing  some  time  at  the  start  of  the  day  until  the  viners  are  in 
full  running,  and  also  seems  to  promise  the  possibity  of  shutting 
down  the  general  departments  of  the  plant  at  an  arbitrary  hour 
and  avoiding  overtime.     The  packers  in  discussing  it  seemed  to 
think  that,  even  if  these  advantages  were  shown  at  the  start,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  drop  back  to  the  crowding  method;  but 
all  who  discussed  the  matter  seemed  to  agree  that  there  would  be 
advantages  in  operation,  as  stated,  in  using  the  water  storage,  but 
that  the  peas  held  in  this  water,  although  the  water  would  be  con- 
stantly changing,  would  show  some  slight  deterioration  in  flavor. 
Others  contended,  however,  that  they  had  tried  this  method  of 
storing  and  that  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  added 
to  the  liquor  which  is  used  in  pea  packing  would  readily  offset 
the  slight  difference  that  the  water  storage  might  make  in  the 
flavor.'  " 

Tt  is  possible  that  such  devices  will  come  into  use  in  New  York 
State  and  help  to  some  extent  to  eliminate  overtime  work  on  peas. 
But  apparently,  even  with  these  tanks,  peas  could  be  held  only 
twenty-four  hours,  which  will  not  make  possible  the  complete  abo- 
lition of  long  hours  of  labor. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  Wisconsin,  not  Xew  York, 
canners  have  been  experimenting  with  these  devices.  Wisconsin's 
r)r)-hour  law  for  women  applies  to  the  canneries. 

Heans  aft(>r  being  picked  may  be  held  without  deterioration 
from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three  days,  depending  upon  weatlier 
conditions.  If  liold  too  long  they  wilt  and  toughen,  when  they 
are  harder  to  snip  and  loss  palatable  when  canned.  Many  canners 
hc^d  beans  ov(>r  night.  One  canner  has  held  beans  in  cold  storage 
for  thirty-six  hours,  but  reports  that  they  wilt  rapidly  afterwards 
and  are  hard  to  "  snip." 

After  being  picked  corn  heats  rapidly  unless  spread  out,  and 
may  not  ordinarily  be  held  more  than  twelve  or  fourteeii  hours 
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without  deterioration.  If  spread  out  it  can  often  be  held  over 
night.  Ko  artificial  means  of  preventing  spoilage  has  yet  been 
devised. 

Tomatoes,  unless  they  are  picked  green  and  allowed  to  ripen 
afterwards,  may  not  be  held  without  deterioration  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  sometimes  held  in  cold  storage,  how- 
ever, for  longer  periods. 

Feuits  and  Berkies. 

Fruits  and  berries  are  in  a  different  class  from  peas,  beans  and 
corn  in  that  they  may  be  held  in  cold  storage. 

Pears  are  always  picked  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  fac- 
tory. With  cold  storage  only  enough  pears  for  a  day's  work  may 
be  allowed  to  ripen  each  day,  and  overtime  work  may  be  thus 
completely  eliminated. 

If  cherries  are  damp  when  picked  they  rot  more  quickly  than  if 
dry.  Berries  picked  damp  soon  develop  ''  whiskers  "  and  spoil. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  they  may  be  held  for  short  periods 
in  cold  storage.  When  in  good  condition  they  are  often  held  from 
one  to  four  days  in  this  way. 

Some  fruit  and  berry  packers  refuse  to  receive  products  unless 
in  good  condition,  and  by  the  use  of  cold  storage  have  entirely 
eliminated  overtime.  There  are  at  least  seven  fruit  and  berry 
canners  who  have  obeyed  the  law  fixing  women's  hours  at  12  per 
day  and  50  per  week.  All  others  with  the  exception  of  one  estab- 
lishment, which  worked  women  up  to  211/^  hours  a  day,  kept  better 
hours  than  most  of  the  packers  of  vegetables.  By  careful  and  con- 
servative management  and  the  use  of  cold  storage  severe  overtime 
in  many  fruit  and  berry  factories  has  been  eliminated. 

There  appears  to  be,  however,  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
these  matters,  no  way  by  which  rush  periods  may  be  eliminated 
entirely,  in  vegetable  canneries,  through  adjusting  the  supply  of 
raw  material  either  by  regulating  planting  and  harvesting  or  by 
preventing  the  spoiling  of  products  after  harvesting  by  artificial 
means. 

Use  of  a  Double  Shift. 
We  have  seen  that  to  prevent  long  hours  of  work  for  women 
either  the  supply  of  raw  material  must  be  reduced  to  fit  tha 
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witliout  deterioration.  If  spread  out  it  can  often  be  held  over 
night.  Xo  artificial  means  of  preventing  spoilage  has  vet  beea 
devised. 

Tomatoes,  unless  they  are  picked  green  and  allowed  to  ripen 
afterwards,  may  not  be  held  without  deterioration  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  sometimes  held  in  cold  storage,  h..>w- 
ever,  for  longer  periods. 

Fkuits  a-nd  Beekies. 

Fruits  and  berries  are  in  a  different  class  from  peas,  beans  and 
corn  in  that  they  may  be  held  in  cold  storage. 

Pears  are  always  picked  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  fac- 
tory. A\  ith  cold  storage  only  enough  pears  for  a  day's  work  may 
be  allowed  to  ripen  each  day,  and  overtime  work  may  be  thus 
completely  eliminated. 

If  cherries  are  damp  when  picked  they  rot  more  quickly  than  if 
dry.  Berries  picked  damp  soon  develop  ''  whiskers  "  and  spoil. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  they  may  be  held  for  short  periods 
in  cold  storage.  When  in  good  condition  they  are  often  held  from 
one  to  four  days  in  this  w^ay. 

Some  fruit  and  berry  packers  refuse  to  receive  products  unless 
in  good  condition,  and  by  the  use  of  cold  storage  have  entirely 
eliminated  overtime.  There  are  at  least  seven  fruit  and  berry 
canners  who  have  obeyed  the  law  fixing  women's  hours  at  12  per 
day  and  50  per  week.  All  others  with  the  exception  of  one  estab- 
lishment, which  worked  women  up  to  21 14  hours  a  day,  kept  bettor 
hours  than  most  of  the  packers  of  vegetables.  By  careful  and  con- 
servative management  and  the  use  of  cold  storage  severe  overtime 
in  many  fruit  and  berry  factories  has  been  eliminated. 

There  appears  to  be,  however,  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
these  matters,  no  way  by  whieli  rush  periods  may  be  eliminated 
entirely,  in  vegetable  canneries,  throu-h  adjusting  the  supply  of 
raw  material  either  by  regulating  j)lanting  and  harvesting  or  by 
preventing  the  spoiling  of  products  after  harvesting  by  artificial 
lijeans. 

Use  of  a  Double  Shift. 
We  have  seen  that  to  prevent  long  hour>  of  work  for  women 
cither  the  supply  of  raw  material  must  be  reduced  to  fit   tha 
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capacity  of  the  plant  and  labor  force  or  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  the  labor  force  mnst  be  increased  so  that  the  supply  of  raw 
material  may  be  handled  without  overtime  work. 

The  most  evident  way  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  the  labor  supply  would  be  to  bring  in  more  workers  during 
the  day.  In  only  a  few  cases,  however,  is  a  limited  labor  supply 
alone  the  hindrance  to  handling  the  crop  during  regular  working 
hours.  In  the  rush  periods,  when  overtime  is  greatest,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  plant  is  usually  taxed  to  its  full  capacitv  during 
fie  daytime  and  no  more  workers  could  advantageously 'be  used' 
The  inability  of  the  machinery  to  dispose  of  the  material  within 
the  legal  hours  of  work  for  women  is,  therefore,  verv  often  the 
real  cause  of  long  hours  of  labor.  Why  not  then  get  a  double 
shift  of  workers,  and  thus  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant  with- 
out working  one  set  of  workers  overtime  ? 

Nine  factories  in  the  State  have  used  a  double  shift  of  workers 
during  their  rush  periods.  Three  of  those  factories  were  situated 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  where  a  large  labor  supply  is  available. 
One  was  operated  by  a  Syracuse  company,  which  'shut  down  its 
Syracuse  plant  during  the  pea  crop,  an.I  in  rush  periods  sent  its 
byracuse  workers  to  act  as  a  second  shift  in  another  of  its  factories 
in  a  neighboring  village.  Another  company  makes  cans,  boxes 
and  crates,  using  the  workers  on  these  things  as  a  double  shift  for 
the  cannery  during  rush  periods.  In  the  other  three  case,  no 
special  conditions  existed.  In  seven  of  these  factories  the  double 
shift  was  not  adequate  or  reliable  enough  to  prevent  overtime.  In 
one  factory  no  overtime  was  worked.  From  the  ninth  factory  we 
have  no  time  records.  Rovoral  factories  reported  that  mothers 
often  replaced  daughters,  and  vice  versa,  for  overtime  work,  but 
fhis  was  done  in  only  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

The  ease  with  which  a  double  shift  might  be  secured  varies 
greatly  from  cannery  to  cannery.  Some  factories  are  located  in 
lareo  cities,  some  in  small  cities,  some  in  manufacturing  towns 
and  some  in  small  country  villages.  Small  canneries  are  found 
m  large  cities  and  large  canneries  in  small  cities.  Obviouslv  the 
«"PPly  of  labor  varies.  In  a  considerable  number  of  canneries 
^hich  now  work  women  overtime  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty ,n  securing  a  double  shift  of  local  labor  were  higher  wa-^es 
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paid  and  continuous  work  assured.  But,  as  one  canner  put  it, 
'*  Some  employers  would  rather  employ  a  limited  number  of 
Italian  women  for  long  hours  at  low  pay  than  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  local  laborers  who  are  more  independent/*  Other  canneries 
which  need  a  large  number  of  workers  and  are  located  in  small 
places  would  find  it  very  hard  to  muster  a  double  shift  of  local 
laborers. 

The  supply  of  labor  depends,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
chapter  upon  child  labor,  upon  wages.  In  cannery  towns,  as  else- 
where, a  high  wage  attracts  many  workers,  a  low  wage  attracts 
few.  No  canner  in  the  State  has  offered  higher  wages  in  his  rush 
weeks  in  order  to  obtain  additional  help.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see 
later  in  the  section  on  wages,  the  pay  of  workers  in  the  canning 
industry  is  very  low  —  lower  than  in  other  industries  in  which 
large  numbers  of  women  are  employed.  (1)  Certainly  until  women 
are  paid  more  than  T  or  10  cents  an  hour  for  seasonal  and  inter- 
mittent work,  no  canner  can  claim  to  have  exhausted  his  labor 
supply. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  even  were  wages  doubled,  whether  a 
second  shift  of  local  workers  could  be  obtained  in  certain  cannery 
towns.  For  such  places  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  second  shift 
of  Italians  be  brought  out  from  the  cities.  Padrones  at  several 
factories  told  investiojators  thev  could  secure  manv  more  Italiaius 
or  Poles  if  the  canners  wanted  them.  Certainly  the  supply  of 
foreigners  who  might  be  imported  from  the  cities  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  especially  if  better  wages  were  offered. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  solving  the  problem  of 
securing  a  double  shift  is  not,  however,  the  fact  that  not  enough 
workers  could  he  secured  for  such  a  shift;  it  is  the  intermittent 
character  of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of  knowing  just  when 
the  double  shift  will  be  needed.  Intermittent  periods  of  rush  and 
let-down  are,  as  we  have  seen,  characteristic  of  the  industry. 
Sometimes  in  the  rush  periods  the  hours  exceed  the  legal  limits 
a  great  deal ;  sometimes  but  little.  ITsually  the  greatest  rush  is  on 
peas.  Even  here,  however,  there  would  be  but  a  very  few  days, 
and  those  at  only  a  few  factories,  when  there  would  be  full  eight 
hours'  work  for  the  second  shift.    On  other  crops  a  second  shift 

(1)  See  Chapter  ^^II. 
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cuuld  be  supplied  with  oulj  a  few  hours  of  work,  and  those  only 
on  a  limited  number  of  days. 

Take  the  annexed  chart  (Chart  XXIll),  for  instance,  and  note 
the  few  days  scattered  throughout  the  season  on  which  empluy- 
might  be  ^ivcn  a  second  shift. 

The  Urst  week  there  are  two  days  of  overtime  with  a  day  be- 
tween; the  next  week,  three  days  of  overtime;  the  next  week, 
two  days ;  the  next  week,  none ;  the  next  week,  one  day ;  the  next 
week,  three  days,  not  falling  together.  Then  for  four  weeks  there 
is  no  overtime.  Then  in  the  first  week  there  are  two  days  of 
overtime,  not  falling  together;  in  the  second  week,  five  days,  with 
a  break  of  one  day  without  overtime ;  the  third  week,  six  days ; 
the  fourth  week,  three  days;  and  the  fifth  w^eek,  five  days.  On 
no  day  was  there  more  than  7%  hours  of  overtime  work;  usually 
only  2  or  3  hours;  sometimes  less.  The  total  overtime  for  the 
season  in  this  case  was  95^4  hours,  which  w^ould  net  a  double 
shift  worker  $9.52  were  the  pay  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  hour. 
It  is  obvious  that  even  w^ere  wages  doubled  or  trebled  it  would 
hardly  pay  double  shift  workers  to  hold  themselves  always  in 
readiness  for  cannery  w^ork  considering  the  small  amount  they 
could  earn  by  working  the  few  scattered  hours  of  overtime.  It 
would  surely  not  pay  Italians  to  come  out  from  the  citv  for  such 
uncertain  and  intermittent  employment. 

Another  consideration  which  renders  the  prevention  of  overtime 
by  tlie  employment  of  a  double  shift  difficult  is  that  a  canner 
cannot  tell  in  advance  just  when  his  rush  is  coming.  He  may 
expect  it  on  a  certain  day  only  to  find  it  postponed  almost  a  week 
by  a  period  of  cold  weather.  Again  a  scorching  day  may  bring 
the  rush  on  very  suddenly  and  catch  him  unawares.  On  some 
crops  he  may  expect  no  rush  that  will  necessitate  overtime,  and 
suddenly  find  it  thrust  upon  him  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 
Clearly  if  a  double  shift  were  relied  on  for  all  overtime  work,  it 
would  have  to  be  always  ready  at  the  canner's  word  to  take  up 
the  work  where  the  day  shift  left  off.  The  products  would  be 
harvested  and  subject  to  rapid  spoiling.  Advertising  in  papers 
or  reliance  on  employment  agencies  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 
A  thoroughly  reliable  double  shift  that  would  be  always  on  call  to 
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wuik  a  few  Lours  of  overtime  scattered  tb rough  the  season  would 
surely  be  very  bard  to  secure.  (5) 

One  cannery,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  cans,  boxes  and  crates  as 
a  supplement  to  canning,  and  in  rush  periods  turns  its  box  and 
can  makers  onto  the  work  of  packing  perishable  products,  thus 
being  able  to  maintain  a  reliable  second  shift.  This  opens  tlie 
way  to  the  question,  Why  cannot  all  canners  put  in  a  supplement- 
ary industry  and  so  secure  two  reliable  shifts  ?  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  industries  which  suitably  supplement  canning  and 
give  at  the  same  time  employment  to  a  large  number  of  women. 
A  few  canners  pack  pork  and  beans  or  plum  puddings  —  non- 
perishable  goods  —  the  packing  of  which  might  be  used  as  supple- 
mental work ;  but  these,  together  with  box  and  basket-making,  are 
about  the  only  industries  which  seem  to  meet  at  all  adequately  the 
requirements,  and  if  many  canners  took  up  these  industries  the 
market  would  soon  be  glutted  with  their  products. 

Our  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  while  certain  canneries  operat- 
ing under  special  conditions  may  minimize  and  perhaps  prevent 
overtime  by  employing  a  double  shift  for  rush  periods,  it  does 
not  «eem  practicable  for  many  canneries  to  meet  the  situation  ia 
that  way. 

Replacement  of  Women  by  Men. 

lo  replace  women  with  men  wouFd  be  of  course  no  prevention 
of  overtime.  It  would  remove  the  legal  difficulties,  however,  for 
no  one  has  proposed  a  legal  restriction  of  the  hours  of  men's 
labor.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  cannery  workers  are 
Avoinen,  and  some  of  the  occupations  seem  more  suited  to  them. 
To  secure  men  to  replace  women  entirelv  w^ould  certainlv  be  diffi- 
cult  in  many  factories  because  of  the  limited  local  labor  supply. 
It  would  also  require  an  increase  of  wages  far  beyond  the  present 
rates.  Even  now  some  factories  experience  difficultv  in  securing 
male  help. 

To  improve  considerably  conditions  as  to  overtime  for  women 
it  would  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  fill  all  positions  with  men. 
As  we  have  seen,  each  product  passe*  through  several  ]>rocos<ps. 

(5)  Another  complication  promises  to  arise  If  the  proposed  Factory  Coniniis^iioa 
l.ni  To  abolish  night  work  is  enacted  into  law.  Under  such  a  condition  the  i4*»con< 
♦^hift  would  have  to  be  composed  entirely  of  men.  In  some  cauoery  towaei  it  woul4 
Y*-  almost  impossible  to  secure  for  any  wages  which,  within  the  bounds  of  rea^oa 
Kiirl't  be  ofTered.  a  complete  -second  shift  of  men  for  the  intermittent  rush  poriyd* 
cf  wtrk. 
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Workers  employed  on  the  earlier  processes  finish  their  work  at 
night  and  go  Jiome  before  the  others.  Those  on  the  "  capping 
line,"  the  can  dropper,  the  woman  who  puts  on  caps,  the  inspector 
and  the  syrup  maker  are  among  the  last  to  leave,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  women  are  often  used  for  these  tasks.  An  examination  of 
the  time  books  in  many  factories  shows  that  half  a  dozen  or  more 
women  work  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer  per  day  than 
the  others.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  women  ^'  on  the  line." 
Were  these  women  replaced  by  men,  as  they  might  be  at  a  small 
additional  expense,  the  most  extreme  overtime  would  be  elimi- 
nated. One  or  two  factories  use  only  men  "  on  the  line."  They 
are  worthy  of  imitation. 

To  entirely  replace  women  with  men  would  require  a  very 
heavy  additional  expense,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  deprive  women  cannery  workers  of  their  occupation. 
Many  depend  on  it  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  livelihood.  The 
replacement  of  women  with  men  does  not  in  itself  seem  to  offer 
a  complete  solution  of  the  overtime  problem. 

The  Adjustment  of  Acbeage  to  Capacity. 

An  examination  of  the  time  records  of  canning  factories  reveals 
certain  facts  which  suggest  that  the  responsibility  for  overtime 
work  does  not  rest  entirely  on  the  weather  and  that  the  situation 
is  not  entirely  beyond  the  canner's  control. 

A  few  factories  have  kept  very  reasonable  hours,  while  others 
packing  the  same  products  have  worked  extremely  long  hours. 
Two  large  factories  packing  peas,  beans,  and  corn  have  not  worked 
women  over  12  hours  per  day  and  72  hours  per  week  or  after  9 
o'clock  at  night. 

Another  factory,  among  the  first  ten  in  the  State  in  its  packing 
of  peas  and  beans,  has  not  worked  women  over  13  hours  per  day 
and  67  hours  per  week  in  the  last  two  seasons. 

Factories  keeping  more  reasonable  hours  have  done  so  year 
after  year,  and  those  working  extreme  hours  have  a  habit  of  so 
doing  year  in  and  year  out. 

Six  of  the  thirteen  factories  which  worked  women  over  18  hours 
on  their  longest  day  and  five  of  the  twelve  factories  which  worked 
women  over  90  hours  on  their  longeet  week  were  operated  by  two 
companies. 
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One  of  these  companies  operating  factories  from  one  end  of 
the  cannery  region  to  the  other  worked  women  extreme  hours  in 
all  of  them  regardless  of  local  C(»nditions. 

One  factory  which  up  to  this  year  had  worked  overtime  but 
not  very  extreme  hours,  and  had  paid  good  profits,  secured  this 
year  a  new  manager,  whu  said  the  factory  was  not  operated  up 
to  its  capacity  and  increased  the  acreage.  This  year  the  women 
in  the  factory  worked  much  longer  hours  than  they  worked  in 
1010  or  1911.  The  manager  boasts  that  next  year  he  will  again 
increase  the  pea  acreage  by  100  acres. 

Evidently  extreme  overtime  work  is  not  due  to  the  character  of 
the  industry  but  to  the  policy  followed  by  many  canners  in  the 
management  of  their  business.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
canneries  which  most  seriously  offends  in  working  women  extreme 
hours  thus  described  this  policy  to  an  investigator: 

*'  The  way  to  make  money  in  the  canning  business  is  to  carry 
a  little  larger  acreage  than  you  can  handle  comfortably,  so  that 
you  can  run  pretty  steadily  throughout  the  season  and  your  plant 
won't  be  idle  in  slack  periods." 

How  may  overtime  be  eliminated  ?  Again  we  shall  let  a  cunner 
speak  for  us.  (6) 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  the  superintendent  of  a  large  canning 
company,  "  the  only  way  that  the  State  can  govern  canning  evils 
is  to  make  the  factories  adhere  to  the  rule  of  supply  and  capacity. 
iMany  factories  contract  for  an  acreage  which  the  capacity  of  the 
factory  could  not  turn  out,  making  extra  work  and  harrowing 
conditions  for  their  employees  inevitable.  This  i^  the  root  of  the 
evil,  to  mv  mind." 

As  we  already  have  seen,  every  vegetable  canner  contracts  in 
the  spring  to  purchase  the  product  of  a  certain  acreage.  He  can- 
not tell  at  that  time  whether  a  full  crop  will  l>e  returned :  there- 
fore he  cannot  figure  on  the  size  of  the  crop.  He  knows,  however, 
from  the  experience  of  years,  about  how  many  cases  each  acre  will 
yield  when  a  full  crop  is  returned.  He  knows  exactly  how  manj 
cases  of  each  crop  his  factory  is  capable  of  canning  in  any  given 
number  of  hours.  Certain  canners  contract  year  after  year  for 
an  acreage  which  they  must  know  from  repeated  experience  fore- 

<6»   Tntenrlew   appearJDK  in   Syracuse  Jouraal,   .\oYeiub«r  2»th.   1912. 
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dooms  their  employees  to  work  overtime,  and,  if  the  crop  is  a 
good  one,  extreme  overtime.  "  The  Lord  ripens  the  crop,"  truly, 
but  every  canner  determines  how  much  of  a  crop  the  Lord  is  to 
ripen  for  him.  The  relation  between  the  acreage  contracted  for 
and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  the  factor  which  more  than  any 
other  determines  how  much  overtime  will  have  to  be  worked. 

How  then  may  acreage  and  capacity  be  compared  ?    What  forms 
the  best  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  canning  fac- 
tory (    We  have  seen  that  each  product  passes  through  several  dif- 
ferent machines.     Clearly,  the  slowest  of  these  fixes  the  capacity 
of  a  plant,  as  the  weakest  link  of  a  chain  determines  the  strength 
of  a  chain.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  select  this  slowset  ma- 
chine.    Sometimes  it  will  be  one  machine,  sometimes  another. 
Therefore,  even  were  it  possible  to  pick  out  the  slowest  machine 
in  each  factory,  comparisons  could  not  be  made.    Sometimes  labor 
is  the  slowest  factor.    For  purposes  of  comparison  between  acreage 
and  capacity,  however,  the  latter  may  best  be  represented  by  the 
number  of  capping  machines.     Through  them  all  the  product  of 
the  factory  must  pass.     They  serve  as  the  pulse  of  the  factory  on 
vfhkh  we  may  place  our  finger  to  judge  of  its  capacity.    We  make 
our  comparison,  therefore,  between  the  number  of  acres  to  a  cap- 
ping machine,  carried  by  different  factories,   and  the  hours  of 
labor.  (7)     The  hours  of  labor  are  measured  in  each  case  by  the 
hours  of  the  woman  who  worked  the  longest  in  each  factorv,  and 
to  simplify  the  problem  as  much  as  possible  only  the  acreage  of 
peas  and  hours  of  labor  on  peas  are  here  considered.    The  follow- 
ing chart  shows  for  six  canneries  the  hours  worked  by  the  woman 
who  worked  the  longest  in  each  plant,  and  also  the  number  of  acres 
to  a  capping  machine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Cannery  No.  1  carried  133  acres  to  a  capper 
:and  reached  56  hours  at  the  peak.  Cannery  No.  2  carried  138 
:acre8  to  a  capper  and  reached  TOi/s  hours  at  the  peak.  Cannery 
No.  3  carried  146  acres  to  a  capper  and  reached  751/2  hours  at 
the  peak.  Cannery  No.  4  carried  196yo  acres  to  a  capper  and 
reached  88  hours  at  the  peak.  Cannery  No.  5  carried  238  acres 
to^a^capper  and  reached  92  hours  at  the  peak.     Cannery  No.  6 

Ifct  uacblne  in  most  tenenil  uW.  ^^"P*'^*"^*  purpoges.  to  terms  of  Hawkins  cappers. 
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carried  266  acres  to  a  capper  and  reached  96  hours  at  the  peak. 
The  greater  the  acreage  to  a  capper  the  greater  the  amount  of 
overtime.  Canneries  are  like  all  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  this  particular  —  if  their  capacity  is  overtaxed  they  have 
to  be  operated  for  long  hours. 

Another  thing  is  clear  also  —  tfiat  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
in  thte  canneries  are  not  beyond  the  control  of  the  factory  owner.-,. 
Even  though  overtime  may  not  be  prevented  by  regulating  planting 
and  harvesting,  by  holding  products  in  cold  storage,  or  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  double  shift,  it  can  be  controlled  by  adjusting  the 
ratio  between  the  acreage  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  so^'that 
even  in  rush  weeks  the  hours  may  not  exceed  54  or  60,  or  what- 
ever limitation  the  State  imposes. 

Most  canners  have,  however,  made  little  attempt  to  adjust 
acreage  to  capacity  so  as  to  eliminate  overtime.  Some  frankly 
confessed  they  contracted  for  all  the  acreage  they  could  get  the 
farmers  to  grow,  when  asked  on  what  basis  they  determined  the 
size  of  the  acreage  they  would  carry.  Canners  usually  sell  froui 
50  to  100  per  cent  of  their  goods  the  winter  before  they  arc- 
packed.  (8)  Some  confessed  that  they  sold  all  the  goods'^  they 
could,  and  then  contracted  for  an  acreage  to  meet  the  sales.  Very 
few  stated  that  they  based  their  acreage  on  the  known  capacity 
of  their  plant  operated  the  legal  number  of  hours.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  many  canners  found  overtime  work 
necessary. 

The  practice  which  obtains  in  the  three  large  factories  which 
keep  limited  hours  helps  to  meet  the  overtime  problem.  Two 
of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  work  women  over  12  hours 
per  day  or  72  hours  per  week,  or  after  9  a.  m.  The  third 
has  aimed  to  keep  a  60-hour  week,  but  has  exceeded  it  by  a  few 
hours,  never  more  than  seven  a  week,  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
At  all  three  of  these  factories,  when,  after  women  have  worked  up 
to  the  limit,  set  and  raw  material  still  remained  to  be  canned,  they 
have  been  sent  home,  most  of  the  machinery  has  been  shut  down, 
and  the  remaining  product  has  been  run  through  by  the  men 
who  have  been  employed   at   the   factors-  during  the  day.     Of 

(8)  There  Is  always  a  clause  In    the  contract  which  mnWee  i*  «»..^  . 
e°JS?cTed!^  '^"^^'  '°  '""  "  «^«'^  "^'^^  «>--"'   "h'e'^|^acT,'l!i^%;^tb^"\rol^Jr,/- ^ 
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course  this  method  could  not  be  used  were  such  an  acreage  carried 
that  large  amounts  of  raw  material  were  frequently  left  over 
^'hen  the  women's  time  was  up.  Combined  however,  with  efforts 
to  minimize  rushes  by  regulating  planting  and  harvesting,  and 
with  a  limitation  of  acreage  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  this 
practice  helps  to  prevent  overtime  for  women. 

^^  hiie  it  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  overtime  may  be  elim- 
inated by  restricting  acreage  to  the  capacity  of  a  plant,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  the  eltect  will  be  if  hours  are  re- 
i^tricted  by  that  method  alone.  It  wiU  not  prevent  rush  periods. 
L'nless  canners  are  able  to  regulate  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
or  secure  a  double  shift,  the  rush  and  let-down  periods  will  occur 
just  as  they  do  at  present,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  peak 
-r.f  rach  cro])  instead  of  running  to  72,  90,  100  hours,  or  wherever 
it  now  reaches,  will  run  to  the  number  of  hours  set  by  the  law. 
In  other  words,  women  will  be  able  to  work  up  to  54,  60,  66  or 
72  hours,  or  whatever  limit  the  State  puts  upon  the  hours  of 
work  for  women,  only  during  a  limited  number  of  rush  weeks 
scattered  throughout  the  season.  During  all  other  weeks  their 
hours  of  work  will  fall  below  that  limitation. 

Our  conclusions,  therefore,  regarding  proposed  methods  for 
preventing  overtime  are : 

1.  That  most  canners  have  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  prevent 
long  hours  of  work  for  women. 

2.  That  a  considerable  number  of  fruit  and  berry  canners  by 
<-areful  management  and  use  of  cold  storage  have  eliminated  work 
hy  women  for  more  than  12  hours  per  day  and  60  hours  per  week. 

3.  That  indications  are  that  in  vegetable  canneries  overtime 
might  be  minimized,  but  not  .prevented,  by  regulation  of  planting 
and  harvesting  or  the  use  of  cold  storage. 

4.  That  a  double  shift  promises  to  solve  the  problem  in  a 
few  canneries  where  special  conditions  exist,  but  not  generally. 

5.  That  the  replacement  of  women  by  men  on  certain  tasks 
iFfould  eliminate  individual  cases  of  excessive  overtime,  but  that 
the  complete  replacement  of  women  by  men  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
praciical  solution  of  the  overtime  problem. 
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6.  That  the  canners  by  adjusting  their  acreage  to  their  capac- 
ity, or  vice  versa,  might  so  regulate  their  business  as  not  to  exceed,, 
in  their  rush  weeks,  any  limitation  the  State  might  fix  on  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women.  Whether  they  could  pay  reasonable 
profits  under  some  regulations  is,  however,  a  question. 

Profits  and  the  Kegulation  of  Hours  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

.      PKOllTS  AND  THE  EESTRICTION  OF  HOUKS. 

From  our  consideration  of  the  proposed  methods  for  the 
elimination  of  overtime,  namely,  regulation  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  use  of  a  double  shift  of  workers,  the  supplanting  of 
women  by  men,  and  the  adjustment  of  acreage  to  capacity,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  all  call  for  a  larger  outlay  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  canner. 

Can  the  industry  afford  to  make  such  an  outlay  under  present 
conditions?  By  reducing  acreage  in  proportion  to  a  plant's 
capacity,  were  the  question  of  profits  not  concerned,  a  canner 
could  so  adjust  his  business  that  he  would  not  run  over  any  fixed 
number  of  hours  per  week  in  rush  weeks,  be  the  limitation  72,  60, 
64  or  even  40  hours.  Whether  he  could  make  profits  under 
present  conditions  of  competition  in  the  canning  industry  while 
working  under  some  of  these  limitations  is  another  question. 
Without  doubt  profits  are  one  of  the  important  considerations  of 
the  problem.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  investigation,  that  we  have  not  had  authority  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  profits  as  well  as  hours  of  labor  for  women 
and  children.  A  business  man's  profits,  however,  are  usually  con- 
sidered an  inviolable  secret.  What  information  we  have  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  of  the  canneries  are  making  handsome  profits. 
*'  We  never  fail  to  make  money  in  the  canning  business,"  said  the 
owner  of  one  factory.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  can- 
neries with  poor  methods  and  antiquated  management  where 
profits  are  undoubtedly  small.  The  report  of  one  investigator  is 
as  follows: 

"  Small  factory  with  many  old-fashioned  methods,  such  as 
blanching  in  small  tubs.  Caps  are  put  on  cans  on  a  table,  and 
cases  are  carried  by  hand  to  soldering  table  where  three  men  do 
capping  by  hand  (the  work  of  one  capping  machine).  Manager 
said  he  made  less  money  each  year  and  could  not  long  compete 
with  big  canneries." 
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Probably  few  industries  reward  good  management  and  penalize 
bad  management  as  much  as  the  canning  industry.     It  is  an  in- 
dustrj  which  needs  careful  estimating  in  advance  of  the  season 
and  a  cool  head  under  trying  conditions  when  the  rush  periods 
come  on.    Sooner  or  later  an  inefficient  manager  will  find  a  short- 
age of  labor,  or  cans,  or  an  over  supply  of  raw  material  he  cannot 
handle,  which  results  in  serious  loss.     The  sales  end  of  the  busi- 
ness,    too,    demands    honesty    under    temptations.      A    dishonest 
canner,  for  instance,  having  sold  goods  in  advance,  and  finding 
prices  higher  than  when  the  sale  was  made,  may  deliver  only  in 
part,  claiming  a  shortage  in  pack.     Or  he  may  deliver  second  for 
first  grade  goods.     By  such  practices,  however,  he  suffers  in  the 
long  run  and  loses  his  trade  to  his  honest  competitors.    For  these 
reasons  it  is  not  surprising  that,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  other 
manufacturing  businesses,  some  men  make  good  profits  in  the 
canning  industry  while  others  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  canning  industry  is  unlike  other  in- 
dustries; its  profits  fluctuate  more  from  year  to  vear.  Canned 
goods  prices  vary  according  to  the  supply,  and  the  supply  each 
year  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  crop  returned.  Some  vears 
profits  are  very  large,  some  years  scant.  For  this  reason  the 
canning  industry  is  sometimes  called  "  a  gamble/^  even  though 
Its  average  profits  compare  very  favorably  with  profits  in  other 
industries. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  canning  industry  in  the  State  had 
an  unusual  and  somewhat  unstable  period  oif  growth.  Manu- 
facturers of  canning  machinery  went  before  farmers'  granges  and 
similar  organizations  and  portrayed  to  them  in  glowing  terms  the 
benefits  of  a  cannery.  Small  factories  sprang  up  in  large  num- 
bers,  some  of  them  in  places  where  there  was  an  inadequate  labor 
supply,  others  too  close  together  to  be  operated  profitablv.  Often 
those  starting  the  factories  knew  little  of  their  operation.  The 
result  was  cut-throat  competition  and  unstable  business  methods. 
Gradually,  since  then,  the  poorly  located  and  inefficientlv  managed 
factories  have  been  weeded  out,  and  while  the  process  is  not  com- 
pletely finished  the  business  is  to-day  on  a  more  stable  basis  thaa 
ever  before. 
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Within  tke  last  few  years  three  important  canning  companies 
have  failed,  one  of  them  in  an  attempt  to  operate  the  same  factories 
another  had  failed  to  make  profitable.  In  these  cases,  however, 
many  canners  have  told  our  investigators  failure  was  due  not  to 
the  instability  of  the  industry,  but  to  bad  management.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  plants  of  these  companies  have  been  bought  or 
leased  by  other  canners.     (1) 

We  have  definite  information  supplied  by  the  owners  or  super- 
intendents regarding  the  profits  in  certain  canneries. 

One  factory,  according  to  its  superintendent,  has  never  paid  less 
than  5  per  cent  dividends  in  the  last  6  years,  and  in  1910  paid 
22y2  per  cent. 

Another  large  factory  packing  vegetables  and  keeping  very  rea- 
sonable hours  has  paid  on  the  actual  value  of  the  plant,  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  and  a  reasonable  amount  for  depreciation  but 
leaving  out  of  consideration  ''  trade  marks  and  good  will,"  24.5 
per  cent  profit  in  each  of  the  last  3  years.  In  1911,  36.9  per  cent 
profit  was  returned. 

Another  factory  packing  fruits  and  berries  and  keeping  mod- 
erate hours  has  averaged  7.4  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
plant  during  each  of  the  last  3  years.  In  one  year  a  loss  was  sus- 
tained.   In  1911  the  profit  was  8.3  per  cent. 

Another  factory  packing  peas  and  corn  returned  $1,453.62  to 
its  owner  in  1911,  conservatively  estimated  at  about  4  to  5  per 
.cent  on  the  value  of  the  plant.     (2) 

Another  factory  returned  $6,951.93,  which  we  estimate  is  at 
least  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Another  returned  $10,812.80  in  1911,  probably  about  18  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

Another  plant  in  1911  paid  $13,646.98  which  we  estimate  to  be 
at  least  20  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  manager  of  the  company  operating  the  two  plants  which 
did  not  work  women  over  12  hours  per  day  or  after  9  a.  m.  stated 
that  his  profits  were  "  satisfactory." 

On  December  3rd,  1912,  a  person  signing  himself  "  Director  " 
and  asserting  that  he  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 

f^iMuf}l%Jl^^^^^,^  ^®^  operated.     One  factory  was  used  as  a  vlner  station.     In 
two  cases  the  plants  were  bought  up  to  destroy  a  nearby  competitor  for  acreage. 

.a^l?  }^rr^^}ll^  theso  estlmates  of  profits  we  have  attempted  to  be  so  conservative 
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one  of  the  largest  canneries  of  the  State  wrote  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  JSiew  York  Sun  defending  the  labor  policy  of  the 
canners,  and  especially  of  this  factory.    In  this  letter  it  was  stated 
that  the  pack  of  this  factory  was  450,000  cases  and  that  the  pro- 
iit  of  the  canner  was  but  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  can. 
There  are   24  cans  in  a  ease;   conseiiuently  this  factory  packs 
10,800,000  cans.     At  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  per  can  the  owners' 
profit    would    be    $54,000.00;    at    a    cent    a    can    it    would    be 
$108,000.00  a  year;  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  can,  $162,000.00. 
Certainly,  if  these  figures  are  correct,  the  business  is  not  on  the 
border  of  collapse.     Most  of  the  women  in  this  factory  are  paid 
8  cents  an  hour,  and  the  article  argues  that  their  hours  should 
not  be  restricted  because  they  can  make  more  money  by  workinjr 
long  hours. 

One  of  our  invostiirators  worked  as  a  laborer  in  this  factory, 
being  assigned  to  the  labeling  machine.  At  the  rate  the  cans 
went  through  the  machine(3)  the  owner  made  (at  a  cent  a  can 
profit)  more  in  ano  minute  than  the  women  who  worked  in  tho 
factory  made  in  one  da  v. 

It   is  not  altogether  certain,   however,    that  some   restrictions 
would  reduce  the  profits  in  the  industry.     Department  stores  com- 
plained, in  the  days  of  small  cash  girls,  that  they  could  not  get 
on  without  them.     Pneumatic  tubes  have  taken  their  places  and 
the  store  owners  would  not  return  to  the  old  days.     Expensive 
median ical   contrivances   replaced   the   children  laborers   in   the 
^lass  factories  of  Illinois  when  the  State  took  the  children  out  of 
the  industry.      The  employers  gained  thereby.     Repeatedly   in- 
<*reased  efficiency  has   resulted   from  the   improvement  of  labor 
<-onditions.     Certainly  the  only  result  of  the  alK)lition  of  child 
labor  for  husking  corn  in  this  State  will  be  to  force  the  canners 
who  have  not  yet  installed  mechanical  buskers  to  do  so,  probably 
to  their  benefit.     In  this  regard  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Wisconsin.  Avhich  with  New  York  shares  the  honor  of  packing 
the  largest  number  of  cases  of  peas  in  the  country,  and  in  which 
^tanneries  come  under  the  law  restricting  women's  hours  to  55  per 
week,  the  canners  have  been  experimenting  with  tanks  for  holding 
peas  while  in  New  York  they  have  not  done  so. 

(3)   Se«  Chapter  III  for  descHptfon  of  work  of  Ubelinc  machlae. 
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On  thing  is  certain,  tho  enforcement  of  a  restriction  upon  the 
hours  of  women  in  New  York  canneries  would  stimulate  the  own- 
<?r8  to  make  greater  efforts  to  control  planting  and  harvesting, 
to  ^'nEtall  all  devices  for  holding  crops,  to  better  distribute  their 
work  among  women  in  their  employ,  and  by  other  adjustments 
of  their  business  to  prevent  overtime.  How  much,  if  at  all, 
profits  would  be  effected  by  the  enforcement  of  a  :>4  or  60-liour  lav/ 
is  a  question  that  only  experience  can  answer. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

WAGES  AND  THE  RESTRICTION  OF  HOURS. 
Canners  have  repeatedly  made  the  claim  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  overtiiDe  work  was  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  getting 
sufficient  help.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  wages  of  both  men  and 
women  m  the  industry  are  very  low.  One  factory  pavs  women 
as  little  as  7  cents  an  hour.  The  following  table  shows  \he  wagea 
of  the  employees  of  81  factories: 

TABLE  NO.  XVI. 
Waoes  or  Cannert  Wobkms  at  81  rAcxoRiES. 


Maucs  16  Years  and  Over. 


Rate, 
per 
hour. 


Number 

of 
workers. 


Rate, 
per 
hour. 


10    cents 

U 

111  *• 

12j  " 

13 

18J  •• 

15 

16 

16i  " 

17  ,  •• 
17i  " 

18  i  " 
184  " 
18|  " 

19  •*     , 


22 

2 

4 

91 

8 

2 

882 

129 

83 

9 

828 

3 

1 

9 

1 


Brought  forward 

20    cents 

21 


Number 

of 
workers. 


2,074 


22 
22i 
25 
27i 

30 

31* 
33i 
35 
40 


2.074 

473 

6 

25 

212 

105 

21 

29 

2 

4 

4 

5 


FmuALMB  16  Years  and  Oveb. 


Rat«. 

per 

hour. 


Total  number  of 
workers 

Average  pay  per 
hour.    17.77c 


2.960 


7  cents 

7i  "    . 

8  "    ..."    ■ 
8f  "... 

9  "     .    .  ■■■ 

10  "     ... 

11  "     .    .  "    ' 
111  "     ... 

12i       ••     

15    "  ::::::: 

Total  number  of 
workers 

Average  pay  per 
hour.     9.89e 


Number 

of 
Workers. 


44 

128 

216 

42 

93 

2.005 

44 

14 

25 

168 

39 


2. SIS 
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It  Will  be  noted  that  the  wages  of  men  average  $1.77  for  a  ten- 
hour  day,  while  the  wages  of  women  average  less  than  a  dollar 
for  the  same  time.  The  average  pay  per  day  for  the  canning  sea- 
son  amounts  however,  to  much  less,  due  to  the  great  irregularity 

weels  ''  '"''"'  '"^  '^''"  "^  '^'  ^"^^  ^""^  '^  ^'^'  '^^^^ 

i.t'  T^  'r^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  P-id  ^or  the  amount  of  work  thev 
turn  out.  The  snipping  of  beans,  husking  of  cork,  peeling  of 
tomatoes,  pears,  peaches  and  beets,  hulling  of  strawberries,  quar- 
termg  and  coring  of  apples,  stemming  of  cherries  and  labeling  of 


( 

I 


cans,  are  the  tasks  which  are  sometimes  paid  for  by  the  piece 
work  method.  The  rates  vary  a  great  deal  from  factory  to  factory, 
^  hourly  wages  do,  and  are  too  complex  to  be  presented  in  table 
iorm.  It'will  suffice  to  say  that  generally  they  are  adjusted  so 
that  the  faster  workers  through  speeding  can  make  quite  a  bit 
more  than  they  could  were  they  paid  by  the  hour. 

To  present  information  on  the  earnings  of  women  we  have  arbi- 
trarily selected  the  fifth  woman  on  the  pay  rolls  of  50  different 
<»annwies  and  give  them  the  following  table.  The  earnings  of 
<'acL  one  of  these  women  represent  fairly  the  earnings  of  all  the 
women  at  the  factory  where  she  worked.  Amounts  earned  on 
piece  work  as  well  as  on  time  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  canacrv 
women  estimated  from  the  earnings  of  these  50  women  are  on]\' 
$4.53.  Certainly  no  woman  could  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  even  were  she  able  to  have  steady  work  the  year  round  on 
such  a  wage.  Room  and  board  may  be  secured  in  the  cannorv 
towns  for  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  a  week.  One  of  the  "  working; 
inspectors  "  secured  them  at  $3.00  and  reported  that  the  food  was^ 
so  scant  and  poorly  prepared  that  she  could  hardly  live  on  it. 
But  even  if  room  and  board  are  secured  for  that  amount  it  i» 
obvious  that  there  is  little  left  for  clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
necessary  expenses.  Clearly  the  industry  may  be  considered  para- 
sitic in  the  sense  that  a  woman  working  in  it  cannot  make  a  living- 
wage  but  must  find  other  means  of  support.  True,  many  of  the 
workers  have  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  who  are  able  to  help 
them,  but  the  single  girl  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  this  work 
must  find  it  hard  sledding.  The  fact  does  not  pass  unrecognized. 
Following  is  the  report  of  a  young  woman  investigator  who  worked 
in  the  factories: 

"  There  are  several  very  ^  fresh '  bosses  at  the  factory  and  the 
youth  who  keeps  time  and  has  charge  of  the  sorting  tables  Jiaa  a 
good  deal  of  influence  over  the  girls  he  puts  on  the  tables.  The 
situation  is  much  like  that  in  a  department  store  where  the  floor 
walker  has  a  lot  of  girls  under  him  receiving  low  wages  and  all 
more  or  less  at  his  mercy.  Only  up  here  night  work  makes  the 
situation  even  more  dangerous." 

A  few  days  later  she  reported  again: 

"  I  find  that  the  time-keeper  who  was  objectionable  to  nio  the 
other  day  has  been  insulting  to  several  <rirl8.  He  said  to  me,  '  You 
can't  make  enough  to  pay  you,  hut  T  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
make  2  or  3  dolhirs  on  the  side  any  time.  If  you  come  up  here 
to  work  at  night  we  can  go  for  a  stroll.'  I  feel  that  this  ought  to 
be  repeated  to  you  by  me  to  show  what  the  effect  of  an  8  cent 
wage  is  in  the  carmine:  industry." 

It  surely  is  a  commentary  to  find  the  time-keeper  of  a  factory, 
who  in  this  case  was  the  superintendent's  cousin,  using  the  hw 
wage  as  an  argument  for  immoralitv. 

N'or  is  this  the  only  efPect  of  the  low  wage.  We  have  seen  in 
the  second  chapter  that  in  some  cases  children  are  routed  out  of 


bed  at  4  a.  m.  and  forced  to  work  until  late  at  night,  not  by  the 
canners,  but  by  their  parents.  The  canners  supply  them  with 
materials  to  work  on,  the  parents  do  the  driving.  Clearly  this  is 
not  alone  due  to  the  hard  heartedness  of  the  parent.  It  is  the 
necessary  and  logical  outcome  of  a  wage  of  $4.53  a  week  for  women 
workers,  and  a  correspondingly  low  wage  for  men.  And  still 
certain  canners  have  argued  that  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  work  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  boy  who  killed  his  parents  and  when  brought 
before  the  judge  pleaded  for  leniency  on  the  ground  thai  he  \,a^ 
an  orphan. 

Clearly,  too,  the  general  desire  of  the  women  to  work  long 
hours  is  also  the  logical  outcome  of  so  low  a  wage.  One  woman 
in  90  hours  of  work  was  able  to  make  only  $6.75.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  cannery  women  earning  such  low  wages  are  afraid 
of  any  change  that  seems  to  threaten  to  reduce  them  still  more. 
But  it  is  to  be  wondered  that  a  canner  has  the  presumption  to 
argue  against  restricting  women's  hours  by  saying,  "  The  longer 
the  day  the  better,  because  then  the  more  money  can  be  made."(l) 
Of  course  the  women  want  to  work  long  hours.  They  have  to 
to  make  anywhere  near  a  living  wage. 

That  is  not  saying,  however,  that  a  restriction  of  hours  will 
lower  their  wages.     One  "working  investigator"  reported: 

"  I  believe  that  were  the  54-hour  law  enforced  here  the  wage 
would  have  to  be  increased  from  8  cents  because  the  girls  would 
leave  rather  than  work  for  64  cents  in  a  10-hour  day.  I  have 
talked  with  many  girls  about  the  new  54-hour  law  and  they  all 
«ay,  '  Believe  me,  if  I  gotta  work  here  for  G4  cents  a  day  I  ain't 
staying  long.'  " 

It  certainly  seems  true  that  were  the  hours  restricted  the  can- 
ners, to  keep  their  help,  would  have  to  raise  the  wages. 

The  "  working  investigator  "  also  makes  the  following  interest- 
ing report. 

"  All  the  Italian  girls  are  sore  at  the  low  wage,  but  are  afraid 
t*  quit  on  account  of  the  Poles  and  the  Americans.  They  would 
like  to  strike  but  say  that  the  latter  would  take  their  places.  The 
SyriaMs  and  the  Poles  are  willing  to  accept  the  S  cent  wage.    The 

U)   See  letter  to  New  York  Sun.  Dec.  3.  1912,  by  a  cannlag  factory  "  Director." 
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Americans  say  it  is  too  low  aud  grumble,  but  would  stick  by  the 
American  employer  rather  than  join  the  *  Eyetalians  '  in  a  strike." 

Thus  it  is  that  at  some  factories  one  nationality  is  played 
against  another  and  wages  are  kept  down. 

There  have  been,  however,  in  the  last  two  or  three  ycara  a 
considerable  number  of  strikes  which  at  certain  factories  have 
forced  wages  up  from  the  low  rates  that  have  existed  for  manv 
years.  It  is  to  be  wondered  that  strikes  in  the  canning  industry 
are  not  more  frequent,  because  when  an  employer  has  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  perishable  products  on  hand  he  is  likely 
to  be  quite  willing  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  rather  than 
to  see  his  product  go  to  waste.  But  the  labor  force  is  shifting  and 
miscellaneous  and  it  seems  difficult  to  arouse  it  to  united  action. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  recent  strikes  have  nearly  all  been  organ- 
ized among  the  Italians.  The  American  laborers  work  on  con- 
tentedly at  the  same  rates  which  custom  has  maintained  regardless 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last  few  years. 

Nor  is  this  indictment  of  paying  such  low  wages  one  that  can 
be  brought  with  equal  weight  against  all  other  industries.  iStat- 
istics  show  that  compared  with  the  wages  of  women  in  other  indus- 
tries their  pay  in  the  canning  industry  is  exceedingly  low.  We 
have  the  interesting  anomaly  of  an  industry  claiming  a  special 
exemption  from  the  law  restricting-  tlic  hours  of  women  in  other 
industries  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  get  sufficient  help,  yet 
paying  lower  wages  than  all  others. 

The  follow^ing  table  gives  the  weekly  earnings  of  women  in  the 
canneries  as  compared  with  other  industries,  the  tabh^  being  made 
up  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  weekly  earnings  of  women 
in  the  busiest  week  of  the  season  for  selected  industries  in  Xew 
York  State  in  lOO:,.  industries  employing  but  few  women  beinj^ 
here  omitted : 
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TABLE  NO.  XV II  I. 

W..KLT  E^wiNos  or  WoMEM  16  Ybabs  or  Aam  and  Ov«»  im  Selected  I>jdu8trie»  iv 

Nbw  York  Statu.* 


INDUSTRY. 


AU  industries  in  the  state 

Bookbinding  and  blank. book 

making 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper 

Canning  and  preserving  fruits 

and  vegetables 
Clothing,  men's. . . 
Clothing,  women's 

Collars  and  cuffs 

Confectionery 

Hosieiy  and  knit  goods. 

MUlinerv  and  lace  goods 

Printing  and  publishing,  book 

and  job 

Shirts ;;;;; 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 


•  Derived  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  Bulletin  93.  Earnings  of  Wasre  Earners,  pp.  150-1.53. 


Clearly,  if  a  Minimum  Wage  Board  is  ever  appointed  in  Xew 
York  State  it  will  find  the  canneries  a  fruitful  field  for 
investigation. 

The  possible  effect  of  increased  wages,  or  other  increased  cost 
of  production  resulting  from  regulation  of  hours  or  work  of 
women  or  children,  in  raising  the  price  of  canned  goods  is  a 
question  of  interest  to  the  public.  In  his  letter  to  the  Xew  York 
Sun  on  December  second,  the  director  of  one  of  the  laruest  can- 
ning companies  of  the  State  said,  "  I  wonder  do  the  American 
people  ever  stop  to  realize  that  these  social  uplifters  are  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  If  they  had  their  war 
a  can  of  tomatoes  instead  of  costing  1 2  cents  would  cost  at  least 
50  cents.     This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  endeavors." 

In  the  light  of  this  and  similar  statements  the  following  cost  of 
production  figures  from   three  factories  are  interesting: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  instances  the  profit  on  a 
case  of  goods  greatly  exceeded  the  total  cost  of  all  "  regular  "  or 
common  labor,  and  in  some  instances  exceeded  the  cost  of  all 
labor,  "  regular  "  and  "  yearly." 

The  cost  of  common  labor  in  packing  a  case  of  24  cans  of  peas 
at  the  second  factory  is  $.18232.  The  cost  of  common  labor  per 
can  is  a  little  less  than  $.0076.  If  wages  were  doubled  and  men 
paid  $3.60  and  women  $2  for  10  hours  of  work  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  can  of  tomatoes  would  be  increased  a  little  over  a  cent 
and  a  half.  At  the  first  factory  the  cost  of  common  labor  per 
case  was  slightly  higher,  and  here  a  doubling  of  wages  would  have 
increased  the  cost  of  producing  a  can  of  tomatoes  a  little  less  than 
1.65  cents. 

Clearly,  the  above  statement  of  the  canner  is  exaggerated  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason,  and  is  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
by  a  statement  which  the  canner  himself  must  have  known  was 
incorrect. 

Estimating  from  the  factory  of  these  three  where  common  labor 
cost  was  greatest,  a  doubling  of  wages  would  have  increased  the 
cost  of  producing  a  can  of  peas  a  little  less  than  1.38  cents. 

The  labor  cost  on  beans  is  slightly  higher,  and  a  doubling  of 
the  wages  of  common  labor  would  increase  the  cost  of  packing  a 
can  of  beans  2.89  cents. 

Certainly,  unless  the  canners  took  unjust  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation to  boost  prices,  the  public  would  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
increased  cost  of  canned  goods  resulting  from  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  labor  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND    THE    RESTRICTION    OF 

HOURS. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  Labor  Law  in  the  canneries  is  a 
serious  one.  Most  of  the  canners  have  openly  violated  the  law, 
and  make  no  efforts  to  conceal  the  fact.  Some  even  boast  that 
they  are  above  the  law  and  can  never  be  convicted.  Experience 
has  seemed  to  bear  them  out.  Going  back  ten  years  we  find  very 
few  successful  prosecutions  of  canners  by  the  Labor  Department. 
Prior  to  1908  no  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  Labor  Law 
were  brought.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Department  of  Labor 
instituted  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results  in  cases  brought  for  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law : 

TABLE  NO.  XX. 
Child  Labor  Prosecutioms.   1900-1910.* 


NATURE  OF  CASE. 


RsauLT. 


No.  of 
cases. 


Con- 

...    ,  victed 

quitted.    ^^  g^^_ 


Ac- 


Employing  children 
uader  14  years  of 
age. . ; 

Employing  children 
under  16  for  over  8 
hours 

Employing     children 
under  16  without 
empioyraent  certifi- 
cate  

Employing  children 
under  16  after  5  p. 
M 


18 


8 


Total. 


35 


8  cases. 


1  case. 


1  case. 


1  case. 


Con- 

victed; 

Pleaded  1 

sentence 

guilty     1 

sus- 

and fined. 

pended. 

1 

Pleaded 

guilty 

and 

sentence 

sus- 
spende«l. 


With- 
drawa. 


1  case. 


2  cases 


11  cases. 


1  ease. 


2  cases. 


2  cases. 1     1  case. 


2  cases.:     3  cases 


4  e 


1  case. 


4  cases. 


1  case. 


1  case. 


1  c 


2  cases. 


5 


8  cases. I 


*  1911  Labor  Department  Report  not  in  print  at  time  of  writing  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  but  7  of  the  35  cases  were  fines  imposed. 
Tn  five  of  those  the  canners  pleaded  guilty. 

Prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  however, 
received  better  treatment  than  cases  brought  for  working  women 
and  minors  beyond  tho  legal  limits,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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table  no.  XXI. 
PaosBcurioNs  pyja  Worklvo  Womb.v  a.vd  Minors  Bbyovd  Legal  Limitations.  1900-1910. 


nature  of  case, 


No.  of 
cases 


women 
hours    in 


Employing 
over    12 

one  day.      

Employing  women  ' 
^  under  21  years  over! 
12  hoiirs  in  one  day; 
Employing  :'  women 
launder  21  years  over 
f^  10  hours  m  one  day 
Employing  male  min- 
^  or  over  12  hours  in 

1  day. 

Employing  women 
under  21  years  af- 
ter 9  p.  M  

Employing  women 
over  60  hours  in  1 

week 

Employing  male  min- 
.    or  over  60  hours  in 

P^l  Week 

Emplo.ving       women 
after  6  p.  m.  with- 
in out  posting  printed 
^  notice    of    hours 
ii.  worked 


Resoivt. 


Ac- 
quitted. 


15  3  cases. 
2  I  2  cases. 
3 
1 


Dis- 
missed. 


6  cases. 


With- 
drawn. 


3  cases. 


5 

11 

3 


Total, 


2  cases 
2  cases. 
2  cases. 


Grand 

^ury 

failed  to 

indict. 


3  cases. 


Pleaded 

guilty 

and  fined. 


1  case. 


43      11  cases. 


9  cases 


1  case. 


1  case. 


Pleaded 
guilty 

and 
sentence 

sus- 
pended. 


2  cases. 


1  case. 


3  cases. 


2  cases. 


15  cases.  I     8  cases.  I     3  cases,  i     4  cases. 


2  cases. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  forty-three  cases 
not  a  single  conviction  was  secured,  save  where  the  canner  pleaded 
guilty.  Some  cases  were  tried  before  judges,  some  before  juries, 
but  the  results  were  always  the  same. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  canner  is  often  one  of  the 
first  citizens  of  the  town  where  the  cannery  is  located.  Many  of 
the  townspeople  work  in  his  factory,  and  most  of  the  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  territory  sell  him  their  products.  Consequently 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  an  impartial  tribunal  before  which 
to  try  cases.  Tn  one  instance  a  labor  inspector  discovered  that 
the  local  justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  he  would  have  to  bring 
his  case  was  a  foreman  of  a  department  of  the  canning  industry.  (1) 

A  second  reason  that  the  law  has  been  so  difficult  to  enforce  is 
that  the  cannery  townsfolk  know  better  than  any  one  else  the 
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irregularity  of  crop  ripening,  and  understand  but  little  the  con- 
nection between  acreage,  capacity  and  hours  of  labor.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  women  cannery  workers  themselves  prefer  to  work 
overtime  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  earnings.  One  investigator 
who  worked  in  the  factories  report : 

"  The  women  with  whom  1  have  talked  do  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  their  behalf.  They 
feel  that  they  would  rather  be  free  to  work  as  long  and  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  possible." 

Another  investigator  reports: 

"  This  afternoon  I  sat  next  a  new  girl  who  began  work  yester- 
day. She  was  wondering  how  much  she  could  earn,  and  a  woman 
told  her  the  law  was  now  being  enforced  and  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  make  over  $6  a  week ;  she  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  this  and  thought  the  law  stupid." 

"  Mrs.  B who  works  at  my  table  says  she  would  gladly 

work  every  evening  until  9  p.  m." 

No  woman,  however,  works  12,  15  or  20  hours  for  pleasure. 
She  does  it  for  the  money  she  can  earn.  And  the  lower  wages  are, 
the  greater  is  the  incentive  to  long  hours  of  labor.  The  very  low 
wages  which  are  paid  in  the  canning  industry  unquestionably 
largely  explains  the  desire  of  the  women  to  work  long  hours. (2) 

But  even  if  women  do  wish  to  work  unrestricted  hours,  80,  90 
or  119%  hours  a  week,  that  is  not  a  reason,  according  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  why  they  should  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  Their  children,  their  children's  children,  and  the  State 
have  a  vital  interest  in  their  health,  and  the  courts  have  upheld 
the  rights  of  the  State  to  protect  the  health  of  women  by  limiting 
their  right  to  contract  to  work  more  than  a  fixed  number  of 
hours.  (3)  However,  it  is  evident  in  the  cannery  towns  that,  be- 
cause of  selfish  interests  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  its  provisions, 
there  are  few  persons  who  want  to  see  the  Labor  Law  enforced. 

(2)  See  next  chapter. 

(3)  California:    Matter  of  Miller.  124  Pacific  Rep.,  427. 

Illinois :    Act  of  1909  held  constitutional  In  Ritchie  t.  Wayman,  244  111.,  609. 

Act  of  1911  held  constitutional  in  People  t.  Eldering,  98  Northeastern  Rep., 
982. 

Louisiana:  State  v.  Grunewald,  Grim.  Dist  Ct,  Judge  Joshua  O.  Baker,  de- 
cided April  20,  1911. 

Michigan  :    Withey  v.  Bloem.  163  Mich.,  419. 

Nebraska  :    Wenham  v.  State.  65  Neb.,  394. 

Ohio:    Ex  parte  Hawley,  198  Northeastern  Rep.,   1126. 

Oregon :    Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.,  412. 

Pennsylvania :    Commonwealth  v.  Beatty,    15  Pa.  Sup.  Ct..   6. 

Washington :    State  v.  Somenrille,  122  Pacific  Rep.,  324. 
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In  Illinois  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  order  to  meet  this 
situation,  and  to  secure  impartial  tribunals  to  try  cannery  cases, 
often  brings  prosecutions  in  towns  of  the  same  county  other  than 
the  town  in  which  the  cannery  is  located.  By  this  procedure  he 
has  had  considerable  success  in  securing  enforcement  of  the  Labor 
Law  in  the  canneries.  In  New  York  State  present  procedure 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Labor  Department  to  bring  cases  before 
local  courts  or  justices  of  the  peace,  and,  according  to  legal  prac- 
tice, no  case  decided  against  the  State  may  be  appealed  to  a 
higher  court.  Were  the  law  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  Labor 
Department  to  bring  cases  in  other  towns  of  the  same  county,  as 
in  Illinois,  the  law  might  find  better  support. 

Even  under  such  a  change,  however,  cases  would  still  be 
brought  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  people  from  country  com- 
munities who  understand  that  the  "  Lord  ripens  the  crops,"  but 
who  knows  little  of  factory  work  and  its  demands,  or  of  factory 
management. 

Certain  it  is  that,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  Sixty- 
hour  Law  gave  no  real  protection  to  the  women  who  worked  in  the 
canning  industry.  Its  only  apparent  effect  has  been  to  confirm, 
on  the  part  of  canners  and  cannery  workers,  a  disrespect  for  the 
law  and  its  agents,  which  is  very  noticeable.  Whether  this  result 
has  been  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  enforcement  of  the 
law  or  to  failure  of  the  Labor  Department  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  present  cases  so  as  to  secure  convictions,  or  whether  a  change 
of  jurisdiction  in  labor  cases  will  remedy  conditions,  are  questions 
the  answer  to  which  can  be  definitely  ascertained  by  experience 
alone. 

Falsified  Time  Books. 

The  keeping  of  accurate  and  correct  time  books,  showing  the 
actual  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children,  is  a  fundamental 
necessity  to  the  securing  of  adequate  enforcement  of  the  law.  Un- 
fortunately many  canners  have  not  kept  such  books. 

The  records  of  practically  all  canning  factories  show  only  the 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  who  are  paid  by  the  hour. 
The  hours  of  labor  on  piece  work  are  seldom  indicated.  As  we 
have  seen,  often  a  large  part  of  the  cannery  work  is  paid  for  by 
the  piece.    Moreover,  women  will  often  work  part  of  the  day  on 
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time  and  part  of  the  day  on  piece  work.  One  woman,  for  instance, 
was  recorded  as  working  sixteen  hours  in  a  day  on  time  work  and 
making  over  a  dollar  in  piece  work  beside.  One  canner,  in  the 
past,  has  worked  women  np  to  their  60  hour  limit  on  ''  time  work/' 
and  then  transferred  them  to  piece  work,  putting  piece  workers 
in  their  places.  Since  he  has  kept  no  record  of  the  hours  of  labor 
on  piece  work  it  appears  from  his  time  book  that  he  has  obeyed 
the  law,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  has  not  been  the  case. 
Obviously  it  is  very  necessary  to  the  securing  of  enforcement  of 
the  law  that  the  canners  be  compelled  to  keep  records  of  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  who  work  on  piece  work  as  well  as  of  those  who 
work  "  on  time.'^ 

A  few  canners  have  gone  beyond  keeping  their  time  books  care- 
lessly and  have  deliberately  falsified  them  to  show  apparent  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  An  investigator  was  sent  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  one  of  these  factories  and  discovered  that  in  one  week 
many  of  the  women  worked  over  100  hours.  The  Factory  Com- 
mission went  to  the  plant,  and  the  owner  and  superintendent  was 
compelled  to  admit,  under  fire,  that  his  time  records  were  falsified 
"  to  deceive  the  inspector  and  show  compliance  with  the  law." 
He  was  compelled  to  produce  the  correct  time  records,  which 
showed  that  one  woman,  instead  of  working  60  hours,  had  actually 
worked  twice  as  long,  119%  hours  in  a  week.  Many  women 
worked  over  100  hours. 

Unfortunately  not  all  of  the  canners  who  falsified  their  time 
books  were  visited  by.  the  Commission  for  public  hearing,  but 
there  are  ^ve  other  factories  besides  this  one  where  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  the  time  books  have  been  incorrectly  kept  so  as  to 
show  apparent  compliance  with  the  law.  At  one  factory  the  writer 
of  these  pages  worked  as  a  laborer  in  1910,  keeping  a  record  of 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  women.  On  some  days  women  worked 
up  to  14  and  16  hours,  but  the  time  books  fail  to  record  such 
cases  and  show  only  hours  of  labor  up  to  12  per  day.  At  another 
cannery  the  books  themselves  have  been  erased  and  altered  so 
that  the  last  days  of  each  week  show  only  a  few  hours  work,  and 
the  total  hours  for  the  week  are  60. 

Clearly  men  who  follow  such  practices  deserve  to  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  law  and  fined  heavily.    Unfortunately  the  law 
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does  not  make  sufficient  provision  for  their  cases.  But  in  addition 
to  preventing  such  practices  the  Labor  Department  should  exer- 
cise the  power  it  now  has  to  force  all  canners  to  keep  accurate 
records  showing  all  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  the  women  in  their 
factories,  those  who  work  by  the  piece  as  well  as  those  who  work 
by  the  hour. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SANITATION  AND  HOUSING. 
Sanitation  Conditions  in  Factories. 
The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  canning  processes  of  New  York 
State  canning  factories  are  usually  excellent.  Most  canners  take 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  their  products  from  con- 
tamination, and  the  pure  food  provisions  against  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial preservatives  make  it  impossible  to  can  products  which  have 
begun  to  decay.  The  time  has  passed  when  bluing  may  be  used 
in  syrup  to  make  it  white,  when  copper  sulphate  may  be  used  in 
peas,  or  cochineal  coloring  in  tomatoes.  A  few  canners  still  use 
benzoate  of  soda  for  preserving ;  but  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  the  label  always  shows  its  presence.  The  public  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  health  standpoint  in  consuming  New  York  State 
canned  goods.  In  a  few  factories,  the  sanitary  conditions  ap- 
proach the  ideal. 

There  are,  however,  two  conditions  in  connection  with  many 
factories  which  are  unsatisfactory,  viz.,  washing  facilities  and  the 
toilets. 

Washing  Facilities. 

[Many  factories  fail  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  em- 
ployees to  wash  their  hands.  In  12  factories  the  washing  facili- 
ties were  reported  excellent;  in  17  good,  while  in  70  they  were 
inadequate.  Some  factories  provided  no  facilities  whatever  other 
than  the  tanks  in  which  cans  are  cooled  after  coming  from 
the  cooker.  Only  a  few  canners  provided  soap  and  towels,  and 
often  where  towels  were  found,  they  were  decidedly  in  need  of 
the  laundry. 

In  factories  where  food  products  are  canned  there  can  be  little 
excuse  for  failure  to  provide  proper  washing  facilities.  The  few 
canneries  which  do  provide  fine  sinks  and  fresh  towels,  and  dis- 
play signs  directing  employees  to  wash  their  hands  after  coming 
from  the  toilets,  are  worthy  of  wide-spread  imitation.  It  really 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  anv  canner  should  need  the  com- 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SANITATION  AND  HOUSING}. 
Sanitation  Conditions  in  Factorirs. 
The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  canning  processes  of  New  York 
State  canning  factories  are  nsnally  excellent.  Most  cannos  lak.- 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  their  products  from  con- 
tamination, and  the  pure  food  provisions  against  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial preservatives  make  it  impospihlo  to  ctni  products  which  have 
bejrun  to  decav.  The  time  has  passed  when  bluing  may  be  used 
in  syrup  to  make  it  white,  when  copper  sulphate  may  be  used  in 
peas,  or  cochineal  coloring  in  tomatoes.  A  few  canners  still  use 
benzoate  of  soda  for  preserving:  but  only  in  small  (piantities,  and 
then  the  label  always  shows  its  presence.  The  public  has  little 
to  fear  from  the  health  standpoint  in  consuming  New  York  State 
canned  goods.  In  a  few  factories,  the  sanitary  conditions  ap- 
proach the  ideal. 

There  are,  however,  two  conditions  in  connection  with  many 
factories  which  are  unsatisfactory,  viz.,  washing  facilities  and  the 
toilets. 

Washing  Facilities. 
:>rany  factories  fail  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  em- 
ployees to  wash  their  hands.  In  12  factories  the  washing  facili- 
ties were  reported  excellent;  in  17  good,  while  in  70  they  were 
inadequate.  Some  factories  provided  no  facilities  whatever  other 
than  the  tanks  in  which  cans  are  cooled  after  coming  from 
the  cooker.  Only  a  few  canners  provided  soap  and  towels,  and 
often  where  towels  were  found,  they  were  decidedly  in  need  of 
the  laundry. 

In  factories  where  food  products  are  caiiin^d  there  can  be  little 
excuse  for  failure  to  provide  proper  washing  facilities.  The  few 
canneries  which  do  provide  fine  sinks  and  fresh  towels,  and  dis- 
play signs  directing  employees  to  wash  their  hands  after  coming 
from  the  toilets,  are  worthy  of  wide-spread  imitation.  It  really 
is  difficult  to  nnderstnnd  wliv   anv  canner  shf»nld  need  the  com- 
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pulsion  of  the  law  to  force  him  to  provide  adequate  washing  facil- 
ities, when  not  to  do  so  is  to  open  himself  to  criticism  which  may 
seriously  cripple  his  business  and  that  of  his  fellow  canners. 

Toilets. 

Nor  can  one  easily  understand  the  failure  of  many  of  the  can- 
ners to  keep  their  toilets  clean.  Because  of  the  fact  that  many 
canneries  are  situated  in  small  villages  or  in  the  outskirts  of  cities 
where  there  are  no  sewer  connections,  the  majority  of  the  cannery 
toilets  are,  of  necessity,  privy  vaults.  Of  the  225  toilets  for  males 
at  100  factories,  167  were  privy  vaults,  the  other  58  being  flush 
toilets  with  sewer  connections.  Of  the  280  toilets  for  females, 
164  were  privy  vaults  and  116  were  flush  toilets  connected  with 
the  sewer. 

The  privy  vaults  which  predominate  are  always  difficult  to  keep 
clean,  especially  when  used  by  foreigners,  who  are  careless  in  their 
habits.  That  is  not  a  reason,  however,  why  the  canners  should 
abandon  them  to  filth,  but  a  reason  why  they  should  take  unusual 
precautions  to  promote  cleanliness.  The  toilets  at  many  factories, 
however,  are  badly  neglected.  At  a  few  factories  the  privy  vaults 
were  cleaned  and  disinfected  periodically,  but  at  many  they  were 
full,  and  apparently  were  not  cleaned  out  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  canning  season. 

The  cleanliness  of  toilets  for  males  at  89  factories  was  reported 
on  as  follows :  Excellent,  9 ;  good,  41 ;  poor,  27 ;  filthy,  12.  The 
cleanliness  of  toilets  for  females  at  92  factories  was  reported  on  as 
follows :  Excellent,  17 ;  good,  46 ;  poor,  23 ;  filthy,  6.  In  general, 
toilets  located  in  the  factories  were  in  better  condition  than  those 
located  in  the  yards.  Most  of  those  in  poor  or  filthy  condition 
were  privy  vaults,  and  all  but  3  of  these  (out  of  231)  were  in 
the  yards.  Even  there,  however,  they  are  objectionable  enough, 
and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  men  engaged  in  the  packing 
of  food  products  should  be  willing  to  open  themselves  to  attack 
because  of  failure  to  take  reasonable  sanitary  precautions  to  keep 
their  toilets  clean. 

Three  factories  failed  to  provide  separate  toilets  for  the  sexes, 
as  the  law  requires.  Two  factories  provided  toilets  for  women, 
but  none  for  men.     One  of  these  was  a  factory  just  opened  in 
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1912 ;  the  other  was  off  the  railroad  track,  and  although  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  six  years,  had  never  been  visited  by  a  tac- 

tory  inspector.  (1) 

Housing. 

When  Italians,  Poles  or  Syrians  from  the  oifio.  are  emploj-ed 
in  the  rural  canning  factories,  housing  facilities  are  provided  lor 
them  by  the  canner.     Forty-four  per  cent  (44%)  of  the  canners 
import  foreign  help,  and  year  by  year  the  number  doing  so  grow8 
larger.    At  canneries  where  only  a  few  foreigners  are  employed, 
a  part  of  the  factory,  a  rudely  constructed  shanty,  or  sometimes 
a  bam,  is  used  for  housing  them.    At  the  largest  colony  in  the 
State,  a  regular  little  village  has  been  built  up  with  many  houses, 
a  store  run  by  the  padrone,  and  even  a  school,  supplied  by  the 
canner.     Usually  no  rent  is  charged  for  these  living  quarters, 
though  one  canner  asks  the  nominal  rent  of  $1  per  month  for 

each  room.  . 

Three  general  types  of  buihlings  wore  found  in  nse : 

(a)  Tenements  -  buildings  in  which  three  or  more  families 
keep  house  independently. 

(b)  Barracks -buildings  in  whi.-l.  thro<-  or  more  families  live, 
having  a  common  cooking  place. 

(c)  Shacks  —  separate  houses  in  which  not  more   than   two 

families  are  housed. 

Fourteen  canners  furnished  tenements,  21  barracks,  and  6 
shacks  for  their  imported  help.  Besides  these,  one  canner  quar- 
tered the  foreigners  in  remodeled  abandoned  box  cars;  another 
housed  them  in  an  old  bam,  and  still  another  in  a  room  over  his 

At  the  latter  two  places,  the  conditions  were  especially  deplora- 
ble. In  the  old  barn,  30  persons,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  were 
all  lodged  together.  Bundles  of  straw  were  provided  by  the  can- 
ner  for  beds.  The  only  division  of  sleeping  quarters  consisted 
of  burlap  pinned  together  to  shield  one  bundle  of  f  aw  from 
another.  Growing  boys  and  girls  together  with  adults  of  both 
sexes  slept  on  the  floor,  with  hardly  the  semblance  of  privacy. 

(1)  Another  small  factory  was  Investigated  which  had  operated  ten  years  without 
being  visited  by  a  factory  Inspector. 
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1912  ;  the  other  was  off  the  railroad  tra.k.  and  although  it  had 
been  in  operation  for  six  years,  had  never  been  v.s.tod  l.v  a  tae- 

tory  iuspector.(l) 

Housing. 

When  Italians.  Pole,  or  Syrians  fron>  the  .i.ies  are  en.plo.v-ed 
in  the  rural  canning  faetories,  housing  iaeilities  are  provided  ior 
them  bv  the  canner.     Forty-four  per  cent  (44%)  of  the  canners 
import' foreign  help,  and  year  by  year  the  nun.ber  doing  so  grows 
lar-er.     At  canneries  where  only  a  few  f.-reip.ers  are  employed- 
a  part  of  the  factory,  a  rttdely  .-onstru.-fed  slu..>ty.  or  somct..neB 
a  barn,  is  vtsed  for  housing  then,.     At  the  large.r  colony  n>  the 
State,  a  regular  little  village  has  been  built  up  with  .nany  hou.es. 
a  store  run  by  the  padrone,  and  even  a  school,  supplied  by  the 
catnier.     Usually  no  rent  is  charge.l  for  these  liv.ng  quarters, 
thouirh  one  canner  asks  the  non.inal  rent  of  $1  per  month  for 

each  room. 

Three  general  types  of  buiMinir^^  wore  found  in  nse: 

(a;  Tenements -buildings  in  whi.h  three  or  more  families 
keep  house  independently. 

(b)  Barracks  -  buildings  in  which  three  m-  nmn-  ian.ilies  live, 
having  a  connuon  cooking  place. 

,c.)    Shacks  -  separate  houses   in   which   not   u.ore   than   two 

fauiilies  are  housed. 

Kourt<.en  canners  furnished  tenements,  2t  barracks,  a.td  6 
shacks  for  their  i.nported  help.  Besides  these,  one  canner  quar- 
tered the  foreigners  in  remodeled  abandoned  box  cars;  another 
housed  theni  in  ,.u  old  barn,  and  still  another  in  a  rooui  over  h.s 

"  shed  " 

^Vt  the  latter  t^^o  places,  the  conditions  were  especially  deplora- 
ble In  the  old  barn,  30  persons,  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  were 
all  lodged  together.  Bundles  of  straw  were  provided  by  the  can- 
uer  for  beds.  The  only  division  of  sleeping  quarters  consisted 
of  burlap  pinned  together  to  shield  one  bundle  -\f^^/l^'^ 
another.  Growing  boys  and  girls  together  with  adults  of  both 
sexes  slept  on  the  flor>r,  with  hardly  the  semblance  of  privacy. 

"i^TZ^^r  .man  factory  was   investigated  which  had  operated  ten   years  without 
being  visited  by  a  factory  inspector. 
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In  the  living  quarters  over  the  shed,  six  Italian  families,  com- 
prising about  24  people,  were  housed  together  with  total  lack  of 
privacy.  The  room  was  divided  by  a  sheet  of  canvas,  behind 
which  they  all  slept  on  cots,  or  in  most  cases,  on  matresses  on 
the  floor.  Girls  of  10,  12  and  13  years  were  lodged  here  with 
adults  of  both  sexes.  The  extra  clothes  of  all  hung  about  on  nails 
on  the  wall.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  the  canner  did  not  seem 
impressed  when  the  inspector  called  his  attention  to  the  need  of 
better  housing  facilities. 

At  another  factory,  a  room  in  the  second  story  comprised  the 
living  quarters.  Army  cots  were  provided,  but  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Fortunately  for  the  workers,  some  canners  furnished  better 
facilities.  One  provides  separate  little  houses  for  each  family, 
and  keeps  then  in  good  repair.  Another  has  this  year  built  a  con- 
crete tenement  building  for  his  Italians,  making  ample  provision 
for  light,  air  and  ventilation.  Still  another  has  this  year  con- 
structed new  quarters  for  his  imported  workers  that  are  roomy 
and  satisfactory.  One  canner  is  planning  to  rebuild  entirely  his 
barracks  for  foreigners,  even  going  so  far  as  to  install  a  complete 
sewer  system,  although  the  quarters  are  situated  on  a  farm  where 
there  are  no  regular  sewer  connections. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  a  marked  im- 
provement in  certain  cann^ery  labor  camps.  There  still  r-  i  r  i 
in  many  camps,  however,  conditions  which  beggar  description, 
and  which  are  a  discredit  to  the  canning  industry  of  !N"ew  York 
State. 

Room  Overcrowding. 

Whole  families  are  often  placed  in  one  room  regardless  of  the 
number  in  the  family,  tlie  privacy  of  the  sexes,  or  sanitation. 
A  few  examples  of  this  room  overcrowding  and  lack  of  privacy, 
taken  at  random,  follow: 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  occupants  to  a  room  fourteen 
feet  square,  at  one  labor  colony,  where  each  family  was  assigned 
to  a  room. 
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TABLE  NO.  XXII 

T .«««  Am»  q^MPiHo  Room,  at  Ow»  Cahkbbt  Cou>nt. 
.SOMBER  Of  Pbrsons  PER  Liviwa  Awo  Slmpwo  ru)o   .  ^ 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  one  room,  ten  people,  six  males  and 
fou  females,  lived  and  slept.  In  three  cases,  eight  persons  c^ 
cupied  one  room,  while  in  three  more  cases,  seven  persons  of  both 
Zs  occupied  :  single  room.  Such  room  overcrowdmg  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  city  tenements 

At  colony  No.  2,  in  rooms  of  the  umform  s.^,  15  x  11  feet, 
the  following  groups  were  housed:  8,  2,  3,  5,  *,  *,  ^.     '     '     ' 

*'  I't  tlly  n;l''  3-,  in  uniform  rooms  of  lO^^  .  6  feet  the 
following  groups  each  occupied  one  chamber:  6,  5,  4,  2,  1,  1,  % 
A   ft   9   q   7   6   5,  1,  1,  2,  3,  2,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  5.         • 

'  Certainly  9  persons  of  b<;th  sexes,  indiscriminately  lodged  to- 
gether ^lo  small  a  place,  is  not  conducive  to  health  or  morah^- 
This  colony  shows  the  worst  extreme  of  over-crowd  mg ;  but  it  illus 
lates  tapHeally  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  housing  is 
likely  to  degenerate  if  left  unregiilated. 

At  another  colony  in  rooms  of  uniform  size,  I31/2  x  91/2  feet, 
the  following  groups  were  housed : 

2  adults  and  2  children  under  10  years. 

Mother,  father,  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  3  children  under  10 

years. 

Mother,  father  and  child.  i  n  „„^ 

Mother  and  3  daughters  (20,  18  and  10  years,  respectively)  and 

a  son  of  16  years  of  acre. 
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OF   PeRSOMS  per  LlVlNO  AMD 


TABLE  NO.  XXII 

SuBEPwa  Roosi.  AT  One  Cannebt  Couont. 


1 

4 

1 

4 

•  • 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

•   • 

1 

1 

1 

•  • 

6 

3 

3 
3 

3        ! 

2 

4         ' 

1 

2 

1 

'           i 

3 

3 

2 
5 
5 

4 
8 
7 
3 
8 
S 
10 
8 
7 
8 
6 
8 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  one  room,  ten  people  six  males  and 
fou  emales,  lived  and  slept.  In  tbre.  cases,  e-ght  p-J  - 
cupied  one  room,  while  in  three  more  cases,  seven  persons  of  bo^ 
;Ss  o'Ved  a  single  room.     Such  room  overcrowdmg  would 

be  hard  to  find  in  city  tenements.  -,„    i.  ^  11  feet 

At  colonv  No.  2,  in  rooms  of  the  un.form  size.  15  x  11  feet, 
the  following  groups  were  housed:   8,  2,  3,  5,  4,  4,  2,  4,  3,  3, 

4r,  4,  3,  2,  4,  5,  4,  4,  5.  .         , 

At  colony  number  3,  in  uniform  rooms  of  lOV,  x  6  feet  the 
following  groups  each  occupied  one  c|.amber :  ^6,  5,  4,  2,  1,  1,    , 

Je    r  o  small  a  place,  is  not  conducive  to  health  or  morab  y 
fiis  colony  shows  the  worst  extreme  of  over-crowd.ng;  but  it  .llu=.- 
lates  graphically  the  extent  to  which  this  system  of  housing  is 
likely  to  degenerate  if  left  unregulated. 

M  another  colony  in  rooms  of  uniform  size,  131/,  x  9  /,  feet, 

the  followiiis:  -roups  wore  housed : 

=>  adults  an.l  2  children  under  10  years. 

MoSr   father,  daughter,  son-in-law,  and  3  eluldron  under  10 

years. 

Alother,  father  and  oliild.  i   n  „„^ 

brother  and  3  daughters  (20,  18  and  10  years,  respectively)  and 

a  son  of  16  years  of  a?e. 
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Mother,  father,  daughter,  son-in-law,  their  child,  a  niece  and 
nephew. 

Husband  and  wife  and  two  babies. 

Husband  and  wife  and  4  children  under  10  years. 

Lack  of  Privacy. 
As  will  be  seen  from  tlie  above  instances,  no  attempt  is  made 
on  the  part  of  many  canners  to  secure  for  the  female  workers  the 
ordinary  privacy  their  sex  makes  necessary.  Frequently  adoles- 
cent boys  and  girls  are  compelled  to  use  the  same  room  for  dress- 
ing and  sleeping.  At  the  fourth  colony,  three  girls  aged  20,  18 
and  10  years,  and  a  boy  of  16  years  were  all  lodged  together.  Xor 
is  this  an  unusual  condition.  At  some  colonies  boarders  live  in 
with  families  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  In  one  cannery  where  a 
large  barrack  was  occupied  exclusively  by  unmarried  men  and 
women,  the  inspector  found  the  partition  which  was  built  to  sep- 
arate the  chambers  broken  through,  making  perfect  freedom  of 
passage  between  the  rooms. 

A  few  of  the  canners  do  better  than  this  in  the  matter  of  privacy. 
The  one  who  provides  a  concrete  house  gives  each  family  two 
rooms  with  a  concrete  wall  between;  another  gives  each  family 
a  separate  house,  usually  with  two  or  more  rooms;  another  has 
divided  the  compartment  of  each  family  into  two  parts  by  sub- 
stantial wooden  partitions  six  feet  high.  Generally,  however, 
whole  families,  sometimes  with  boarders,  are  crowded  into  one 
room,  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 

^  It  is  noteworthy  in  this  regard  that  the  Buffalo  Commissioner 
v,i  Health,  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  who  is  probably  more  familiar 
than  any  other  person  with  health  conditions  among  the  Poles 
of  Buffalo,  testified  at  a  public  hearing  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sion that  he  had  traced  many  of  the  illegitimate  births  among 
them  to  the  conditions  in  the  cannery  colonies. 

Cleanliness. 
Though  there  seemed  to  be  little  extra  space  in  the  cramped 
quarters,  the  rooms  were  invariably  found  to  be  filled  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  food,  cooking  utensils,  and  drying  clothes.     There 
was  usually  one  window,  which  was  often  nailed  shut. 
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The  cleanliness  of  these  apartments  is  largely  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual hygiene.  Only  2  out  of  37  houses  were  reported  as 
clean;  18  were  in  good  condition,  15  were  dirty,  and  2  were  abso- 
lutely filthy.  Swarms  of  flies,  attracted  by  the  exposed  and  strong- 
smelling  food,  are  a  pest  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  colony. 

Undoubtedly  the  general  insanitary  condition  of  many  of  these 
places  is  the  direct  result  of  long  hours  of  toil  in  the  factory  by 
the  women  of  the  colony,  leaving  them  little  time  and  less  vitality 
to  attend  to  this  all-important  work.  The  additional  burden  of 
keeping  the  living  quarters  clean  could  at  small  expense  be  as- 
sumed by  the  canner,  with  gratifying  results  in  the  general 
increase  of  cleanliness  of  the  camp. 

Toilets. 

As  a  general  thing  it  was  found  that  the  toilet  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  foreigners  in  their  living  quarters  at  the  cannery 
colonies  were  to  be  condemned  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of  those 
who  had  to  use  them,  or  to  live  near  them.  There  were  in  the 
colonies  90  toilets  for  males,  93  for  females,  and  48  for  both  sexes, 
of  these  204  were  privies,  and  7  were  flush  toilets  with  sewer  con- 
nections. At  2  cannery  labor  camps  the  toilets  were  reported  very 
clean,  at  7  clean,  at  14  dirty  and  at  r>  filthy.  Broken  toilets  were 
found  to  be  very  common,  and  often  excrets  lay  on  the  seats  and 
floors.  In  two  places,  the  doors  were  off.  In  some  cases  the  toilets 
were  so  dirty  that  they  were  no  longer  used. 

A  few  canners  see  to  it  that  the  deposits  are  removed  weekly 
and  the  toilets  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  disinfected.  One  canner 
had  a  concrete  base  built  under  the  outhouse  on  which  boxes  were 
placed  for  the  deposits,  and  each  week  these  boxes  were  taken 
out  and  dumped.  In  the  largest  cannery  colony  state,  three  toilet 
buildings  were  provided.  One  part  of  these  was  for  women  and 
the  other  for  men.  In  two  of  these  the  entrances  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  building,  close  together.  No  screen  separated 
them.  The  newest  one  had  the  entrances  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building.  In  each  building  there  were  seven  compartments  for 
each  sex,  and  all  of  these  were  newly  whitewashed  and  found  to 
be  in  very  good  condition.  The  deposits  are  taken  from  them 
three  times  a  week. 
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The  cleanliness  of  these  apartments  is  largely  a  matter  of  iu- 
diviilual  hygiene.  Only  2  out  of  37  houses  were  reported  as 
clean;  IS  were  in  good  condition,  15  were  dirty,  and  2  were  abso- 
lutely filthy.  Swarms  of  Hies,  attracted  by  the  exposed  and  strong- 
smelling  food,  are  a  pest  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  colony. 

rudoubtedly  the  general  insanitary  condition  of  many  of  these 
places  is  the  direct  result  of  long  hours  of  toil  in  the  factory  by 
tlie  women  of  the  colunv,  leavino;  them  little  time  and  less  vitalitv 
to  att(Mid  to  this  all-important  work.  The  additional  burden  of 
k<'e])i ng  the  living  quarters  clean  could  at  small  expense  be  as- 
sumed by  the  canner,  with  gratifying  results  in  the  general 
increase  of  cleanliness  of  the  camp. 

Toilets. 

As  a  general  thing  it  was  found  that  the  toilet  facilities  pro- 
vided for  the  foreigners  in  their  living  <juarters  at  the  cannery 
colonies  were  to  be  condemned  as  a  menace  to  the  health  of  those 
v/ho  had  to  use  tliem,  or  to  live  near  them.  There  were  in  the 
colonies  90  toilets  for  males,  93  for  females,  and  48  for  both  sexes, 
of  these  204  were  privies,  and  7  were  flush  toilets  with  sewer  con- 
nections. At  2  cainiery  labor  cam])s  the  toilets  were  reported  very 
clean,  at  7  clean,  iit  14  dirty  and  at  .'  lilthy.  l>roken  toilets  were 
found  to  be  very  common,  and  often  excrets  lay  on  the  seats  and 
floors.  In  two  places,  the  doors  were  ofl".  Tn  some  cases  the  toilets 
were  so  dirtv  that  tliev  were  no  longer  used. 

t'  «  CD 

A  few  canners  see  to  it  that  the  deposits  are  removed  weekly 
and  the  toilets  thoroughly  scrubbed  and  disinfected.  One  canner 
had  a  concrete  base  built  under  the  outhouse  on  which  boxes  were 
placed  for  the  deposits,  and  each  week  these  boxes  were  taken 
out  and  dumped.  In  the  largest  cannery  colony  state,  three  toilet 
buildings  were  provided.  One  part  of  these  was  for  women  and 
the  other  for  men.  Tn  two  of  these  the  entrances  were  on  the 
same  side  of  the  building,  close  together.  T^o  screen  separated 
them.  The  newest  one  had  the  entrances  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building.  In  each  building  there  were  seven  compartments  for 
each  sex,  and  all  of  these  were  newlv  whitewashed  and  found  to 
be  in  very  good  condition.  The  deposits  are  taken  from  them 
three  times  a  week. 
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At  most  canneries,  however,  the  condition  of  the  toilets  in  the 
foreign  colonies  is  a  disgrace  to  the  canners  and  a  discredit  to  the 

industry. 

Condition  of  the  Yards. 

Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  living  quarters  of  the  foreigners, 
the  vard  of  the  colony  takes  a  very  important  place  m  the  com- 
fort^of  the  workers.  The  yard  is  the  place  where  the  workers  live 
when  they  do  not  go  to  their  rooms  to  sleep,  and  is  the  playground 
of  the  children  who  are  too  small  to  work. 

The  great  majority  of  the  canners  make  no  provision  whatever 
for  keeping  the  yards  about  their  foreign  quarters  clean.  At  a 
few  colonies  it  is  permitted  to  throw  garbage  before  the  door, 
where  flies  swarm  and  where,  on  hot  days,  the  stench  is  almost 
unbearable.  On  canner,  when  asked  what  provision  he  made  for 
garbage  disposal,  said  he  didn't  remember  having  heard  of  there 
being  anv.  At  some  colonies  barrels  are  provided  for  garbage,  and 
it  is'^disposed  of  periodically.  A  very  few  canners  hire  men  to 
keep  the  yards  clean.    One  kept  two  goats  to  serve  as  the  cleaning 

squad. 

The  condition  of  the  yard  at  the  largest  colony  is  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  most  others.  Here  a  man  was  employed  to  clean  iip 
regularly,  and  there  were  at  intervals  faucets  of  water,  with  wide 
concrete  bases,  to  prevent  the  development  of  mud  holes. 

Water  Supply. 
From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  water  supply  in  large  immi- 
grant colonies  is  a  most  important  consideration.     Where  food 
products  are  being  packed  extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  workers  are  given  every  facility  for  keeping  clean. 

Conclusions. 

While  conditions  of  housing  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
colonies,  the  following  characteristics  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the 
greater  number: 

1.  That  the  buildings  in  which  the  imported  laborers  are 
housed  are  usually  of  flimsy  construction. 
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2.  That  they  are  not  designed  with  human  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  workers,  but  with  the  ever  present  aim  to  make 
the  colonists  available  for  work,  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  money 
possible. 

8.     That  overcrowding  and  lack  of  privacy  very  often  prevail. 

4.  That  the  buildings  and  yards  are  often  insanitary,  and 
that  few  canners  make  efforts  to  keep  them  clean. 

5.  That  the  toilets  are  frequently  very  dirty. 

6.  That  the  water  supply  is  often  entirely  adequate. 

Surely  these  conditions  are  a  discredit  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  The  Italiaus^nd  Poles  from  over- 
crowded city  tenements,  instead  of  coming  to  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, as  well  they  might,  often  come  to  over-crowded  insanitary 
barracks,  away  from  the  supervision  of  any  health  authorities. 

Canners  have  organized  these  colonies  for  their  own  profit 
Those  of  them  who  try  to  excuse  these  conditions  on  the  ground 
that  the  workers  are  not  accustomed  to  anything  better,  forget 
that  in  the  large  cities,  from  whence  their  v/orkers  are  recruited, 
dwelling  places  are  under  the  scrutiny  of  health  authorities  who 
have  established  a  minimum  standard  of  sanitation  under  which 
the^  house  owner  may  not  fall  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  a 
rigid  health  law.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
owners  of  cannery  tenements  should  be  free  from  the  obligations 
which  State  and  city  authorities  impose  upon  tenement  owners  in 
cities.  The  feasibility  of  maintaining  sanitary  conditions  has 
been  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  colony  where  the  canner  has 
planned  with  humane  consideration. 
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FINDINGS 

The  Findings  Are: 

1.  Number  of  Child  Workers. 

Large  number  of  children,  1,365  under  16,  of  whom  952 
were  under  14  and  141  under  10,  were  found  employed 
in  New  York  State  canneries  during  the  summer  of  1912. 

2.  Law  Observance, 

While  individual  canners  are  lax  in  obeying  the  Child  Labor 
Law  in  the  main  parts  of  their  factories,  most  of  the  can- 
ners observe  it  there. 

3.  Child  Workers  in  Sheds, 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  out  of  the  1,355 
children  found  employed  were  employed  in  the  cannery 
"  sheds." 

4.  Attorney-General's  Ruling. 

These  children  were  permitted  to  work  as  the  result  of  a 
ruling  of  a  former  Attorney-General  which,  in  effect,  held 
that  the  cannery  "  sheds  "  were  not  a  part  of  the  factory. 

5.  Character  of  Sheds, 

The  following  facts  show  the  character  of  the  33  sheds  where 
children  worked : 

Floors: 

Floored 24 

Unfloored 9 

Walls: 

Entirely  enclosed Q 

One  side  open g 

Two  sides  open 3 

Three  sides  open 9 

All  sides  open 13 

Distance  from  process  building: 

Contiguous  with  it H 

Ten  feet  or  less 2 

Eleven  to  25  feet 9 

Twenty-six  to  50  feet 2 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  300  feet 4 

One-half  mile 4 

Two  miles 1 

Connection  with  process  building: 

No  connection 15 

Structural  connection 4 

Power  connection 7 

Structural  and  power  connection 11 

Barrier  to  free  passage  of  workers  between  shed  and  factory: 

Actual  barrier 8 

No  barriers 20 

Distance  barrier 5 

Artificial  light: 

Contain  artificial  light 24 

'No  artificial  light 9 

Machinery : 

Sheds  containing  machinery 14 

Sheds  containing  machinery  operated  when  chil- 
dren work 8 

Sheds    containing    such,    "  dead  '^    when    children 

work 6 

Sheds  containing  no  machinery 19 

6.  Conditions  of  Labor, 

The  light  and  ventilation  in  practically  all  of  the  sheds  are 
excellent.    The  seats  for  workers  are  boxes  with  no  backs. 

7.  Worh  of  Children, 

The  work  performed  by  children  consists  of  snipping  beans 
(breaking  ends  off  the  beans)  and  husking  corn. 

8.  Lifting  and  Carrying, 

At  many  factories  the  boys  and  girls  from  seven  years  up 
carry  boxes  of  beans  weighing  from  3  to  29  pounds,  aver- 
aging about  18  to  20  pounds,  and  crates  of  corn  (carried 
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between  two  persons)  weighing  from  40  to  60  pounds.  (In 
England  the  law  prohibits  the  carrying  of  loads  of  more 
than  23  pounds  by  children  under  16  years  of  age.) 

9.     Duration  of  Period  Children  Work, 

The  periods  during  which  children  work  on  beans  varies 
from  10  to  80  days,  with  usually  14  to  42  days  of  con- 
secutive daily  work.  The  period  during  which  work  on 
corn  lasts  varies  from  10  to  70  days,  with  usually  14  to 
35  days  of  consecutive  daily  work.  Where  children  are 
used  on  both  beans  and  corn,  the  period  during  which  they 
may  work  varies  from  40  to  90  days,  with  5  to  8  weeks 
of  consecutive  daily  work. 

10.  Hours  of  Work, 

Night  work  at  many  "  sheds  "  is  a  frequent  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  rush  weeks  on  beans  and  corn.  That  at  some 
factories  during  the  rush,  shed  work  with  children  em- 
ployed begins  at  4  or  4.30  a.  m.  That  shed  work  is  some- 
times carried  on  Sunday,  and  for  seven  days  a  week. 

11.  Canner  Does  Not  Force  Children  to  Work. 

As  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned,  the  children  are  free  to 
work  or  not  as  they  please. 

12.  American  Children, 

Where  local  American  children  are  employed,  they  usually 
come  and  go  at  will. 

13.  Foreign  Children  Forced  to  Work. 

Where  Italian  and  Polish  children  are  imported  from  the 
cities  to  work,  as  is  the  case  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  factories 
employing  children,  they  are  often  forced  by  their  parents 
to  work  as  long  as  the  sheds  are  open  for  work,  and  that 
they  do  work  for  extremely  long  hours,  sometimes  from 
sunrise  until  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night. 

14.  Work  After  School  Opens. 

Many  of  the  factories  employing  children  use  them  after  the 
schools  open,   and   a  considerable  number   employ  them 
during  school  hours. 
32 
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American  Children  s  Schooling. 

In  the  case  of  the  local  American  children,  the  work  usnallj 
does  not  interfere  with  their  schooling. 

Imported  Foreign  Children's  Schooling, 

The  schooling  of  the  imported  foreign  children  suffers  seri- 
ously, approximately  half  either  falling  behind  their 
classes  or  being  conditioned.  This  is  only  partly  due  to 
the  children's  work  in  the  sheds,  arising  from  the  general 
fact  that  the  children  are  out  of  the  cities  while  school  is 
in  session,  and  do  not  attend  school  in  the  cannery  towns. 

Earnings  of  Children, 

The  usual  rate  of  pay  for  shed  work  is  a  penny  a  pound  for 
snipping  beans  and  three  cents  a  bushel  for  husking  com. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  how 
much  children  can  earn  when  paid  by  the  piece  work 
method,  but  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  from  the  earn- 
ings of  individual  children  is : 

Children  under  10  will  average  25  cents  in  10  hours. 

Children  10  to  14  will  average  50  cents  in  10  hours. 

Children  14  to  16  will  average  90  cents  in  10  hours. 

Are  Children  Employed  to  Get  Parentis  Labor? 

Certain  canners  have  claimed  that  they  let  the  smaller  chil- 
dren work  only  to  get  the  labor  of  their  parents,  who  can- 
not come  to  the  factory  without  them.  Of  the  1,269  chil- 
dren imder  16  found  employed  in  the  sheds,  754  alone 
to  505  who  came  with  their  parents.  At  one  factory  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  came  alone.  Two  canners  have 
provided  a  room  for  the  children  of  the  parents  who  work 
in  their  factory,  and  hired  a  caretaker  to  look  after  them. 

Extent  of  Child  Labor  in  the  Industry. 

Half  of  the  canners  of  beans  in  the  State,  including  some 
of  the  largest  packers,  now  employ  no  children  for 
snipping ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  canners  of  corn,  including 
again  some  of  the  largest  packers,  use  no  children  for 
husking. 
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FINDINGS  REGARDING  HOURS  AND  WORK  OF 

WOMEN  AND  MINORS 

I.     Conditions  of  Labor. 

1.  Speeding. 

That  speeding  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
tasks  at  which  women  work  in  the  canneries 
(putting  on  caps,  inspecting,  filling  and 
weighing  cans,  etc.),  due  to  machine  pacing  of 
labor,  or  to  a  piece  work  method  of  payment. 

2.  Lighting. 

That  the  light  was  good  or  excellent  where  1,059 
out  of  1,258  women  (84  per  cent.)  worked. 
That  in  a  few  factories  the  lighting  was  poor, 
and  that  certain  occupations  (inspecting  and 
sorting  peas  and  beans)  at  which  many  women 
work  involve  eye-strain. 

3.  Heat. 

That  the  heat  was  not  excessive  where  1,103  out 
of  1,231  women  (89  per  cent.)  worked.  That 
in  a  few  occupations  women  are  sometimes 
forced  to  work  close  to  hot  soldering  irons, 
near  steam  cookers,  or  on  steaming  vegetables 
(filling  cans,  putting  on  caps,  inspecting,  etc.). 

4.  Noise. 

That  the  noise  was  great  where  577  out  of  1,216 
women  (47  per  cent.)  worked.  That  certain 
occupations  at  which  women  are  employed 
(sorting  peas  and  beans  at  tables)  are  usually 

carried  on  amid  a  roar  of  machinerv. 

1/ 

5.  Ventilation. 

That  the  ventilation  was  good  where  1,025  out  of 
1,255  women  (81  per  cent.)  worked.  That 
in  a  few  occupations  women  are  often  forced  to 
work  where  the  air  is  laden  with  steam  (near 
cookers,  peeling  tomatoes,  etc.). 
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6.  Wet  Floors, 

That  the  floors  were  wet  where  238  out  of  1,224 
women  (10  per  cent.)  worked  and  that  many 
of  them  were  forced  to  work  all  day  with  wet 
feet. 

7.  Seating. 

That  1,079  out  of  1,232  women  (95  per  cent.) 
were  provided  with  seats.  That  the  seats  in 
these  cases  were :  Chairs,  245 ;  stools,  460 ; 
benches,  156;  boxes,  218.  That  77  per  cent, 
of  the  seats  had  no  backs  and  many  were  of 
an  inconvenient  height  for  work.  That  cer- 
tain factories  do  not  provide  seats  for  many  of 
their  women  workers,  and  that  at  certain  occu- 
pations most  canners  have  their  women  work- 
ers stand  (feeding  corn  cutters  and  peeling 
tomatoes. 

8.  Lifting  and  Carrying, 

That  41  out  of  1,219  women  (3  per  cent.)  worked 
at  occupations  which  required  heavy  lifting, 
and  34  out  of  1,227  (2  per  cent.)  at  occupa- 
tions which  required  heavy  carrying. 

9.  Dangerous  Machinery. 

That   dangerous   and   unguarded   machinery   is 
very  generally  found  throughout  the  industry. 
II.     The  Cannery  Season. 

1.  Cannery  Season. 

That  the  season  when  quickly  perishable  goods 
are  canned  lasts  approximately  from  June  15 
to  October  15. 

2.  Duration  of  Crops 

That  the  length  of  the  period  which  each  crop 
runs  varies  from  year  to  year  and  from  factory 
to  factory,  according  to  the  weather  conditions, 
varieties  packed,  etc.  In  1911  the  following 
variations  were  found  in  the  length  of  the  sea- 
son for  the  three  leading  crops : 

Peas   —  Season  lasted  12  to  62  days. 

Beans  —  Season  lasted  11  to  92  days. 

Corn    —  Season  lasted  11  to  61  days. 
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3.     Rush  Periods. 

That  the  number  of  days  of  rush  on  the  three 
leading  crops  in  different  factories  measured 
by  the  number  of  days  when  women  worked 
over  ten  hours  during  the  crop's  duration  were 
as  follows: 

Peas: 

5  days  or  less,  6  factories. 

6  to  10  days,  7  factories. 
11  to  15  days,  9  factories. 
16  to  20  days,  6  factories. 
21  to  25  days,  7  factories. 
26  to  30  days,  1  factory. 
31  to  §5  days,  1  factory. 
36  to  38  days,  1  factory. 

Beans: 

5  days  or  less,  8  factories. 

6  to  10  days,  1  factory. 
11  to  15  days,  6  factories. 
16  to  20  days,  3  factories. 
21   to  25  days,  6  factories. 
26  to  30  days,  1  factory. 
31  to  35  days,  2  factories. 
41  to  45  days,  1  factory. 
70  to  72  days,  2  factories. 

Com: 

6  days  or  less,  5  factories. 

6  to  10  days,  3  factories. 
11  to  15  days,  4  factories. 
16  to  20  days,  6  factories. 
21  to  25  days,  3  factories. 
26  to  30  days,  4  factories. 
31  to  35  days,  1  factory. 
36  to  40  days,  1  factory. 
74  days,  1  factory. 
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4.     Crop  Overlapping, 

That  sometimes  the  pea  crop  lasts  till  the  bean 
crop  begins,  but  that  usually  there  is  a  let- 
down between  the  two  crops  when  the  factory 
canning  both  shuts  down  entirely  or  operates 
but  a  few  hours  per  day.  That  the  bean  crop 
usually  runs  into  the  com  crop,  sometimes 
causing  an  accentuated  rush  rather  than  a  let- 
down. 


III.     HoiJES  OF  Labob. 


1.  Periods  of  Rush  and  Let-down  General  in  Industry. 

That  every  canner,  whether  he  has  attempted  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  his  women  workers  or  not, 
has  alternating  periods  when  women  work 
long  hours  per  day  and  week  and  when  they 
work  short  hours.  In  all  cases  the  maximum 
hours  worked  per  week  are  reached  only  dur- 
ing a  few  rush  weeks  scattered  throughout  the 
season. 

2,  Fruits  and  Berries. 

That  fruits  and  berries  are  not  subject  to  such 
extreme  periods  of  rush  as  vegetables,  espe- 
cially peas,  and  may  be  held  in  cold  storage. 

A  considerable  number  of  fruit  and  berry  can- 
neries, large  and  small,  have  obeyed  the  law 
fixing  women's  hours  at  12  per  day  and  60  per 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  other  fruit  and 
berry  canneries  have  worked  women  overtime, 
one  of  these  factories  working  a  woman  21  y2 
hours  per  day  and  117V2  bours  per  week. 

3,     Vegetables. 

That  vegetables,  especially  peas,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  periods  of  rush  than  fruits  and  berries, 
and  that,  in  this  State,  no  method  for  prevent- 
ing rapid  deterioration  of  peas,  beans  and  com 
after  harvesting  has  been  proven  practicable. 
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4.  Hours  Per  Day  and  Week. 

That  in  1911  certain  canneries  worked  women 
extreme  hours  per  day  and  per  week. 

Hours  Worked  Longest  Day: 

13  canneries  worked  women  12  hours  or  less. 
20  canneries  worked  women  12  to  14  hours. 
19  canneries  worked  women  15  to  17  hours. 
13  canneries  worked  women  18  hours  or  more. 

Hours  Worked  Longest  Week: 

15  canneries  worked  women  under  60  hours. 
8  canneries  worked  women  61  to  66  hours. 

6  canneries  worked  women  67  to  72  hours. 

10  canneries  worked  women  73  to  79  hours. 

11  canneries  worked  women  80  to  89  hours. 

7  canneries  worked  women  90  to  99  hours. 
3  canneries  worked  women  over  100  hours. 

5.  Housework. 

That  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  women  are 
housekeepers  and  that  61  out  of  941  reported 
on  do  housework  before  and  after  their  hours 
of  labor  in  the  factory. 

6.  Distribution  of  Hours  of  Labor. 

That  in  many  factories,  on  certain  days  and 
weeks,  some  of  the  women  were  found  working 
extreme  hours  while  others  worked  only  a  few 
hours. 

7.  Overtime  Labeling  Cans. 

That  at  certain  factories  women  were  found 
working  overtime  at  labeling  cans  where  no 
perishable  products  were  involved. 

8.  Excessive  Hours  anSi  Managerial  Policy. 

That  it  has  been  found  to  be  generally  true  that 
those  factories  working  women  extreme  hours 
have  so  worked  them  year  after  year,  while 
those  keeping  more  moderate  hours  have  kept 
such  hours  year  in  and  year  out. 
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8.  Excessive  Hours  and  Managerial  Policy  —  Con, : 

Six  of  the  13  factories  which  worked  women  over 
18  hours  on  the  longest  day,  and  5  of  the  12 
factories  which  worked  women  over  90  hours 
on  their  longest  week,  however,  none  of  these 
companies  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  over- 
time. 

9.  Regulation  of  Planting  and  Harvesting, 

'No  system  of  planting  and  harvesting  has  yet 
been  put  into  practice  in  New  York  State 
which  has  prevented  alternating  rush  and  let- 
down periods,  due  to  sudden  ripening  of  crops. 

10.     Adjustment  of  Acreage  to  Capacity  of  Plant, 

In  the  spring  every  vegetable  canner  contracts 
for  the  product  of  a  certain  acreage.  He 
knows  approximately  what  acreage  will  yield 
if  a  full  crop  is  returned.  He  knows  also  the 
exact  capacity  of  his  factory  when  operated 
for  a  given  number  of  hours.  Some  canners 
do  not  adjust  their  acreage  to  the  capacity  of 
their  plants  so  that  in  rush  weeks  they  cannot 
handle  their  crop  without  extreme  overtime. 
Canners  working  long  hours  were  found  to 
carry  a  larger  acreage  in  comparison  to  their 
capacity  (as  measured  by  their  capping  ma- 
chine?) than  those  working  more  moderate 
hours. 

IV.     Competition  Under  Cannery  Exemption. 

1.     Unequal    Competition    Under    Complete    Cannery 
Exemption. 

That  the  present  law,  which  grants  the  canners  a 
complete  exemption  from  the  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  women,  gives  those  canners  who 
are  willing  to  work  extreme  hours  an  advan* 
tage  over  their  competitors  who  are  willing  tc 
so  work  women. 
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1.  Unequal  Competition  Under  Complete  Cannery 
Exemption  —  Continued: 
Those  canners  who  keep  moderate  hours  carry  a 
smaller  acreage  in  relation  to  their  capacity 
than  their  competitors. 
A  few  factories  which  have  kept  moderate  hours 
have  replaced  women  with  men  for  overtime 
work,  paying  them  for  such  work  more  than 
half  as  much  again  as  their  competitors  have 
paid  women. 

V.  Time  Books. 

1.  Falsified  Time  Books. 

That  certain  canners  who  knowingly  violate  the 
60-hour  law  falsified  their  time  books  to  show 
apparent  compliance  with  its  provisions. 

2.  No  Records  of  Hours  on  Piece  Work, 

That  many  canners  working  women  both  on  time 
work  and  piece  work  keep  a  record  only  of  the 
hours  worked  on  time  so  that  their  books  do  not 
show  the  actual  hours  of  work. 

VI.  Xo  Real   Protection  Given  to  Women  by  Law  Re- 

stricting Their  Hours. 

1.     Protection  Not  Given  by  Law, 

That  the  law  restricting  the  hours  of  women  to 
12  per  day  and  60  per  week  gave  no  real  pro- 
tection to  the  women  in  the  canning  industry 
because  it  was  not  enforced. 

In  1908  the  Labor  Department  made  an  effort 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  canneries  instituting 
a  large  number  of  prosecutions  for  violation. 
In  every  case  except  where  the  defendant 
pleaded  guilty  the  result  was  either  a  dismissal 
by  judge  or  acquittal  by  jury. 

The  present  investigation  discovered  one  small 
vegetable  cannery  packing  peas,  a  few  one  line 
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1.     Protection  Not  Given  by  Law  —  Continued: 

com  canneries,  and  a  number  of  fruit  and 
berry  canneries  in  which  the  hours  never  ex- 
ceeded 12  per  day  and  60  per  week.  All  other 
factories  worked  women  beyond  the  hours  the 
law  permitted.  Only  two  of  the  larger  com- 
panies restricted  their  hours  because  of  the 
law  and  neither  of  them  strictly  obeyed  its 
provisions. 


VII.     Wages  of  Women. 
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1.  Wages, 

That  the  wages  of  women  in  the  canning  industry 
range  from  7  to  15  cents  an  hour,  the  majority 
getting  10  cents.  That  piece  work  rates  are 
usually  adjusted  so  that  the  slowest  women 
make  a  little  less  than  on  time  work  while  the 
fastest  women  make  a  great  deal  more. 

2.  Overtime  Pay, 

That  women  are  paid  for  overtime  work,  but  not 
at  an  increased  rate.  That  in  but  one  factory, 
and  then  only  occasionally,  are  women  paid 
extra  rates  for  Sunday  or  holiday  work. 
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FINDINGS    REGARDING    SANITATION    AND 

HOUSING 

1.     Sanitary  Conditions  in  Factory  Processes: 

That  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  canning  processes  are 
usually  excellent. 

2.  Washing  Facilities: 

That  most  factories  do  not  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
the  employees  to  wash  their  hands  before  handling  the 
materials.  Only  29  out  of  99  factories  reported  on  being 
satisfactorily  provided  in  this  respect. 

3.  Toilets: 

That  39  out  of  89  toilets  for  females  were  reported  as  dirty, 
and  that  29  out  of  92  for  males  were  reported  as  dirty. 

4.  Housing  of  Foreigners: 

That  the  tenements,  barracks  and  shanties  where  the  for- 
eigners imported  from  the  cities  are  housed  by  the  canners 
are  often  overcrowded,  without  proper  privacy,  and  in  a 
decidedly  insanitary  condition.  In  17  out  of  37  cases  the 
buildings  themselves  were  reported  as  dirty;  in  20  out  of 
39  cases  the  yards  were  reported  dirty.  In  but  6  out  of 
36  cases  was  anyone  hired  to  keep  the  premises  in  a  sani- 
tary condition.  In  certain  cases  the  water  supply  for  these 
camps  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  promotion  of  clean- 
liness. In  30  out  of  42  cases  the  camp  toilets  were  reported 
as  dirty.  In  some  cases  doors  were  off  and  in  others  the 
toilets  were  so  filthy  they  were  no  longer  used. 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 

APPENDIX  TABLE  NO.  I. 
New  York  State  Canneries  and  the  Proddcts  Thet  Pack. 


TOWN 

OR 
CITY. 


Adama. .  . . 
Akron .  .  .  . 
Albion. .  .  . 
Allegheny. 
Auburn.  .  . 


Title  of  <  'ompany. 


Producta  lacked. 


Fred  L.  Webster 

Hamburg  Canning  Co ...  . 
Burt  Oliiey  Canning  Co .  . 
FranklinviUe  Canning  Co . 
H.  C.  Hemingway  Co.  .    . 


Barker Springville  Canning  Co. 


Barre  Center . 

Batavia 

Blossvale.  .  . 
Brockp)ort. . . 


Orleans  County  Canning  Co  . 

Batavia  Preserving  Co 

Blossvale  Canning  Co 

Hudson  «fc  Co 


Brockport !  Monroe  County  Canning  Co. 


Camden 

Camden 

Canandaigua . 
Canastota. . . . 
Canastota. . . . 


Camden  Packing  Co .  . 

L.  P.  Haviland  Co 

Cobb  Preserving  Co. ,  . 
Canastota  Cannmg  Co. 
F.  F.  Hubbard 


Canajoharie.  , 
Cazenovia. . . 
Cherry  C^eek, 

Cnittenun^o.  , 

Cicero , 

Clay 

Cleveland .  .  . , 
Clinton , 


Beech  Nut  Packing  Co .  .  . 
Cazenovia  Canning  Co. .  .  . 
Cherry  Creek  Canning  Co. 

Merrell-Smle  Co 

Sadler  Canning  Co 

The  J.  Weller  Co 

Will  &  Sixbury 

Clinton  Canning  Co 


Clyde 

Constantia . 
Cortland .  .  . 
Cohocton .  . 


H.  C.  Hemingway  Co . 

H.  D.  Scoville 

Yager  &  Halstetl 

Cohocton  Canning  Co. 


Eagle  Harbor.. . . 
East  Pembroke .  . 


Cole  &  Hitchcock 

East  Pembroke  Canning  Co. 


East  Williamson .    Fniit  Belt  Preserving  Co , 


Eden  Center. 
Egypt 

Fabius 

Fancher.  .  .  . 
Fairport .... 

Farnham. . . . 

Fayetteville . 
Forestville.  . 
FranklinviUe 
Fredonia. . . . 

Frewsburg.  . 
Geneseo 


Hamburg  Canning  Co. 
Egypt  Canning  Co.  .  . . 


J,  P.  Dorrance  Co .  . 

Rice  Bros 

Cobb  Preserving  Co. 


Fort  Stanwix  Co , 


Merrell-Soule  Co 

Haserot  Canneries  Co ... . 
FranklinviUe  Canning  Co . 
Fredonia  Preserving  Co .  . 


Frewsburg  Canning  Co . 
Geneseo  Jam  Kitchen.  . 


Spinach. 

Peas  and  com. 

Peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  catsup. 

Peas,  beans,  corn,  apples,  pumpkin. 

Peas,  beans,  corn,  rhubarb,  apples,  lima 

beans,  red  kidney  beans. 
Cherries,  plums,  peaa.  baana,  tomatoaa, 

peaches,  [tears,  apples. 
Peas,  tomatoes,  apples. 
Peas,  beans,  spmacn. 
Corn. 
Strawberries,    blackberries,   raspberries, 

cherries,    currants,    beans,    tomatoes, 

peaches,  apples,  gooseberries. 
Strawberries,    blackberries,    raspberries, 

cherries,   currants,   plums,   tomatoes, 

peaches,   pears,   applea. 
Corn. 

Beans,  corn,  pumpkin,  squash. 
Raspberries,  peas,  corn. 
Peas,  beans,  com. 
Peas,  tomatoes,  com,  apples,  pumpkin, 

squash. 
Preserves. 

Peas,  beans,  com,  pumpkin. 
Strawberries,  peas,  beans,  com,  befits, 

apples. 
Peas,  corn. 
Com. 

Tomatoas,  pumpkin. 
Beans,  tomatoes,  com. 
Peas,    beans,    corn,    apples,    pumpkin, 

squash. 
Peas,  beans,  com,  pumpkin. 
Com. 

Peas,  beans. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   peas,   beans, 

com,  apples. 
Tomatoes,  beets,  applea. 
Raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  peas, 

beans,  tomatoes,  com,  pears,  spinach, 

beets,  apples,  pumpkin. 
Strawherriea,    raspberries,    blackberries, 

cherries,      currants,      plums,      beans, 

peaches,  pears,  spinach,  beets,  apples. 
Peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  apples. 
Strawberries,     raspberries,     cherries, 

plums,  tomatoes,  rhubarb,  apples. 
Com. 

Tomatoes,  apples. 
Starawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  cur 

rants,  plums,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 

peaches,  pears,  applea. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries, 

cherries,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  com, 

Eears,  spmach,  beets,  apples,  pump- 
in.  squash,  lima  beans,  red  kidney 
beans. 
Peas,  com. 
Peas,  beans,  com. 
Peas,  beans,  com,  apples. 
Strawberries,    raspberries,    blackberries, 
cherries,   plums,   peas,    beans,    toma- 
toes, corn,  spinach,  beets,  apples. 
Corn,  peas. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
cherries,  currants,  plums,  peas,  beans, 
com,  tomatoes,  peaches,  pears,  rhu- 
barb, spinach,  h)eet8,  apples,  aspara- 
gus, pumpkin,  apricots,  goos  berries. 
Eineapple,  re^l  kidney  beans,  lima 
cans. 
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appendix  table  no.  h— Continued. 


TOWN 

OR 
CITY. 


Geneva . 


Gowanda Haserot  Canneries 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harbor 

Hemlock 

Highlanl 

Highland 


Hilton 

Holcomb. . . 

Holley 

Interlachen. 

Irving 

Kenwood .  . 


Kirkland 

Kaoxix>ro. . . . 

Lee 

Lee  Center . . . 
Leonardsville. 

Le  Roy 

Lockport 

Lockport 

Lyndon  viUe . . , 


Geneva  I  reaervmg  Co Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries, 

cherries,  currants,  plums,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  peaches,  pears,  rhubarb,  spin- 
ach, beets,  apples,  asparagus,  pump- 
km,  apricots,  gooseberries,  pineapple, 
red  kmdey  beans,  lima  beans.  m 
Straw  l)erries,    raspberries,    blackberries, 

TT      1         ^       .       ,,  peas,   beans,  corn,  apples,   pumpkin. 

Hamburg  Cannmg  Co i   Peas,  beans,  tomato^.  P^^P^^^a. 

Loe  Canning  Co    |   Peas,  beans,  cjrn,  pumpkin. 

L  tica  Cannuig  Co Com. 

Hemlock  Cannmg  Co Peas,  com. 

A  M.  Memtt T.nnat  hb 

Highland  Orchar.Is  Co '.'..:    Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries. 

Peck  a,., I  Pr«ff  '  r.  P^^^^^^s,    tomatoes,    apples,    pears. 

a^t'^f^i^^^^^co: ::::::::::::  I  ^'^'A'i^'  ~™'  ^-^^-• 
?ieT'i  H^ied . . : : :  . . . : : : : :  ^%^:  ^^"°«'  ^"^^^o^-  -^^'^ 

Fort  stanwix  Canning  Co Used  as  Viner  Station  in  1912. 

Oneida  Community  Ltd Strawberries,    raspberries,    blackberries, 

t        cherries,   currants,   plums,   beans,   to- 

j       matoes,    com,    peaches,    peare,    rhu- 

I  I       barb,  beets,  apples,  asparagus,  pump- 

v^^t  c*        •     /-.        •       «     ,         .  .r.  ''*"^'  huckleberries,  red  kidney  beans. 

r  ort  Stanwix  Canning  Co.  leased.  Peas.  j  ^^"■um. 

I  Knoxboro  Canning  Co Com 

Lee  Canning  Co Com! 

I  Trl^^^r*  *'^*'*^>V Peas,  beans,  corn. 

I   Utica  Canning  Co |  Peas,  corn. 

'  tI  ^oyi'aimm^  Co. !  Peas,  beans,  corn,  pumpkin. 

Lockport  Canning  Co Cherries  r'"  p"»"p«-'"- 

Pusateri  Cn {  Tomatoe.^. 


Lyons 

McConneUsviUe . 
Manlius 


T  „  ,     •' _r^ }»  ^"- ;   jTctw,  ijvaun,  corn,  pumnKin. 

Lyndonville  Canning  Co i   Raspberries,   cherries,   currants,   plums. 


n  IT      •  tomatoes,  apples 

TutUe"^  Co  ^'^^^ ^^'  ^«^"«'  "^'^ 


H 


O 


Marion. 


•TT    D       '  L  c '  Corn,  pumpkin. 

«.  rerry  &  Son Strawberries,    raspberries. 


Marion, 


Mattituck. 
Medina .  . . 


Mexico 

Middleport 


Model  City. 
Morton .  . . . 


Mt.  Morris. 
Mt.  Morris. 
Newark. . .  , 


Newburg. 


Newfane 

New  Hartford . 

Newport 

North  Bay 


,        .  — . .    blackberries, 

cherries,  plums,  tomatoes,  pears,  rhu- 
barb, beets,  apples,  asparagus,  pump- 
T    R    \r„i««i.^  n  '  r.  ^"^'    SQ.uash.    gooseberries. 

J.  B.  Malcohn  Co ,  Strawberries,   raspberries,    blackberries, 

j       cherries,  peas,  beans,  peaches,  peare, 
•Hr„         n>       J.    ry        •       ^  rhubarb,    apples,    currants. 

Wayne  Cpunty  Canning  Co Strawberries,   raspberries    blkckberries. 

cherries,  peas,   beans,  corn,  peaches, 

Hudson  &  Co !  TomTo/^tol^;^^^'^'  ^^^'  ^^^^^^ 

Burt  Olney  Canning  Co Strawberries,    raspberries,    blackberries, 

Wilson  Cannino-  Cn  '  a*^^'-  P^^^^.  peaches,  pears,  apples  . 

BatS?a  Preserf  ina  Pn Strawberries,  peas,  corn,  apples. 

uaiaMa  l  reserving  Co Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries, 

cherries,  plums,  tomatoes,  peaches, 
pears,  rhubarb,  apples,  quinces,  crab- 
apples,   pork  and  beans,   plum   pud- 

,,,._.  .       ^  dings. 

Jredonia  Preserving  Co I  Tomatoes,  apples. 

Morton  Canning  Co Raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  cur- 
rants,    plums,     tomatoes,     peaches, 

WintAro  A.  Pr«r»K«*  t,  peara,   apples,   goos  berries. 

» inters  A  Prophet Peas,   beans,   tomatoes,   com,   spinach, 

^«^"  ^  ^'^^^  ^o Pe^as^ear^^iSlSiS^'^or^pi^ 

Edgett-nurnham  Co Si^.^trSZ''AeV^^^^^^^^ 

.  cherries,  currants,  plums,  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,  corn,  peaches,  pears,  rhu- 
barb, spinach,  beets,  apples,  aspara- 

Warford  Canning  Co StS^r^^^'^'l'L^^.t^ts,   blackberries. 

Kmikshank  Bros Plums"  tom5^^''  '*'"^*'"^'  ^^**- 

New  Hartford  Canning  Co.  .  .  p^  '  ^™^^^- 

S®  n  Hartford  Canning  Co Corn'. 

H.  K.  Phelps Beans,  com. 


?... 
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APPENDIX  table  NO.  l.^Concludsd. 


TOWN 

OR 
CITY. 

Title  of  Company. 

Products  Paoksd. 

North  Rose 

Baker  Co 

Steawberries,   raspberries,  blackberries. 

North  Rose 

Salter  Co   

plums,  tomatoes,psadu)s,psars,  apples. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   olaokbenies. 

Oaktield 

A.  J.  Tanner  6c  Co 

cherries,     plums,     beans,     tomatoss, 

peaches,  pears,  spinach,  beets,  apples. 

Strawbemes,   raspberries,   blackberries. 

Oneida 

Burt  Olney  Canning  Co 

Oswego  Preserving  Co 

C.  A.  Windholi 

cherries,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  pears, 
spinach,     beets,     apples,     pumpkin, 
squash,  quinces. 
Peas,beans,com.pumpkin,pork  and  beans. 

Osw^o 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  peas. 

Pariah 

beans,  com,  pears,  apples,  red  kid> 
ney  beans,  lima  beans. 
Com. 

Pennellville 

Perm  Yan 

Poughkeepsie. .  . . 
Richland 

J.  P.  Dorrance  Canning  Co 

Yates  County  Canning  Co 

R.  U.  Delaoena  «k  Co 

Peas,  com. 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
cherriM,  currants,  plums,  beans,  to- 
matoes, peaches,  pears,  rhubarb, 
beets,  apjJes,  boos  .^berries,  quinoss. 

Cherries,  pineai^ie,  and  preserves. 

Com. 

Pulaski  Canning  Co 

Rochester 

Curtice  Bros 

Strawberries,   ra^;>berries,  biackbeniss. 

Rochester. ...... 

W.  N.Clark 

cherries,  currants,  plums,  peas,  beans, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  catsup. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,   blackberries. 

Rochester 

Rome 

American  Fruit  Products  Co. . . . 

Fort  Stanwix  Co 

Wilson  Canning  Co 

A.  R.  Hatfield 

North  East  Preserving  Works. . . 
Fredonia  Preserving  Co 

Sodus  Cannins  Co 

cherries,    currants,    plums,    peaches, 

pears,   rhubarb,   beets,   apples. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries, 

cherries,    currants,    plums,    peaches, 

pears,  rhubarb,  applee. 
Peas,  beans,  com,  pumpkin,  squash. 

Rush   

Peas,  beans,  com. 

Sauquoit 

Sherman 

Silver  Creek 

Sodus    

PeasJ 
Com. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries, 

cherries,  plums,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes, 

spinach,  beets,  apples. 
Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries. 

South  Davton .  . . 

Fuller  Canneries 

cherries,    plums,    currants,    peaches, 
pears,  apples. 
P«MS,  beans,  tomatoes,  com,  beets. 

Spring  ville 

Stacy's  Basin. . . . 

Stittville 

Storm  ville 

Syracuse  

Sorinffville  Canninir  Co 

Peas,  beans,  com,  beets,  apples,  pumpkin. 

Empire  State  Canning  Co 

Stittville  Canning  Co 

William  T.  Storm 

Merrell-Soule 

Peas,  beans,  com,  pumpkin,  siquaah. 
Peas,  beans,  com,  beets,  pumpkin. 
Tomatoes,  apples. 
Mince  meat,  etc. 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Taberg 

H.  C.  Hemintrwav  Co 

Tomatoes. 

New  Hartford  Canning  Co 

Ford  Bros 

Peas,  beans,  tomatoes. 

Cherries,  tomatoes,  spinach,  asparagus. 

Wilson  Co 

Com. 

Turin 

Turin  Canning  A  Pickling  Co. . . . 

Oneida  County  Canning  Co 

Ctirtice  Bros.  Co 

Peas,  beans,  com,  beets,  spinach,  rsd 

Verona 

kidney  beans,  lima  beans,  pumpkin. 
Cora. 

Vernon 

Peas,  com,  beets. 

Victor 

Victor  Preserving  Co 

Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries. 

Waterloo 

Geneva  Preserving  Co 

cherries,     phims,     beans,      tomatoes, 
peaches,    pears,    rhubarb,    apples. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  cur- 

Waterville  

Wayland 

Webster 

Fort  Stanwix  Canning  Co.  leased. 

Wayland  Canning  Co 

Webster  Canning    &    Preserving 
Co 

rants,     plums,     peas,     beans,     corn, 
peaches,  rhubarb,  apples,  elderberries. 

Peas. 

Peas,  beans,   com.  spinach,  apples. 

Strawberries,   raspberries,   blackberries. 

Western  ville 

Whitesboro 

Williamson          .  . 

Mohawk  Valley  Canning  Co 

Fort  Stanwix  Canning  Co.  leased. 
K.  M.  Davies  4  Co 

cherries,plums,  pears,  apnles.pineapple. 
Cora,  peas,  beans,  pumpkin,  squash. 
Cora. 
Strawberries,       raspberries,       cherries. 

Williamstown. . . . 
Wilson 

New  Hartford  Canning  Co 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co 

Twitchell-Champlin  Co 

plums,   beans,    peaches,   pears,   spin- 

ach,  beets,  apples. 
Cora. 
Cherries,  plums,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes. 

Wolcott 

corn,  beets,  apples,  pumpkin,  squash. 
Strawberries,  raq>berries.  plums,  peas. 

Wyoming 

Wvominfif  Canning  Co 

beans,  apples 
Peas. 
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appendix  table  no.  II. 
Child  Labor  Laws  Appltino  to  th.  CANx.aiss  m  the  Fifteen  Leading  Cannebt  States. 


STATE. 


GaUforaU 

Delaware. 
Georgia. . 


Age  Limit. 


Illinois.. 
Indiana. 


12  year  agp  limit  with  certifi- 
cate during  school  vacation, 
16  year  limit  rest  of  year. 

No  restriction.  Exemption 
from  14  hour  limit. 

12  year  limit.  With  exemption 
of  orphan,  or  child  of  parents 
without  other  means  of  sup- 
port; employment  for  1  year 
with  certificate. 

14  years 

12  years.  From  June  1st  to  Oc- 
tober 1st  exemption  from  14 
year  limit. 


Hours  of  Labor. 


Iowa 14  years, 


Maine 

Maryland . . 
Michigan... 

Missouri . . . 

New  Jersey. 
Ohio...... 


Pennsylvania. 


Tranessee. 
Wisconsin. 


14  years 

12  years   

14  years 

14  years. 

14  yean 

Hjeani v.'.;;:! 

I 

I 

14  years 

14  years 

14  years.  12  years  during  va- 
cation, where  child  remdes; 
with  employment  permit. 


No  restriction  except  that  no  minor  under 
18  may  be  employed    between    10  p    m 
and   6  a.   m      Exemption   from  48  hour 

.     law  for  females. 

9  hour  day;  54  hour  week  for  children 
under  16.  Night  work  prohibited  for 
children  under  16;  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  u. 

Wight  work  prohibited  for  children  under 
14;  7  p.  M.  to  6  A.  u. 


8  hours  a  day:  48  hours  a  week,  for  chil- 
dren under  16.  Night  work  prohibited 
for  children  under  16;  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

8  hours  a  day;  48  hours  a  week. 

9  hours  a  day;  54  hours  a  week,  with 
£^k?'i^/°^  Parents.  Night  work  pro- 
hibited for  children  under  16;  6  p.  mT  to 

Cannery  exemption  from  law  restricting 
hours  of  children  under  16  to  60  per 
week  m  places  connected  with  factory 
where  no  machiner>-  is  operated;  other- 

K?^*ii°f^°'"?-,!i  "^^^^  .  ^«*»*  ^ork  pro- 
hibited for  children  under  16;  9  p.  mT  to 

6  A.  M. 

Cannery  exemption  from  58  hour  law  for 
boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  (ex- 
cept   in    sardine    canneries). 

10  hours  a  day  for  children  under  16. 
Cannery  exemption  from  64  hour  law  for 

children  under  16. 

8  hours  a  day;  48  hours  a  week,  for  chil- 
dren under  16.  Night  work  prohibited 
under  16  years:  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

females  exempt  from  60  hour  week  law 

8  hours  a  day:  48  hours  a  week,  for  boys 
under  16:  girls  under  18.  Night  work 
prohibited  for  them;  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

10  hours  a  day:  58  hours  a  week,  children 
under  16.  Night  work  prohibited  for 
boys  under  16,  girls  under   18;  9'p.  ii 

to  6  A.  M. 

60  hours  a  week  for  children  under  16. 
L^  females.  10  hours  a  day;  55  a  week 
unless  work  is  done  after  8  p.  m.  or  be- 
fore 6  AM.  on  more  than  1  day  in  a  week 
in  which  case  the  limitation  is  8  hours 
m  every  24. 


U 


f  'J 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  NO.  III. 
Laws  Restrictimg  Hours  or  Women  in  Leading  Cannert  States. 


STATE. 


California 

Delaware 

Geor^iria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

lOfWA 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michifcan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey. .  . .  . 
Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Virginia 


Hours  of  Labor  for  Women  16  years  old  and  over,  working  in  Canneries. 


Cannery  exemption  from  48  hour  law. 

No  restriction  on  hours  of  women. 

No  restriction  on  hours  of  women. 

10  hours  a  day. 

No  female  under  18  years  to  be  employed  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week 
or  10  hours  in  one  day.     No  night  work  for  females. 

Cannery  exemption  from  54  hour  law. 

60  hours  a  week. 

10  hours  in  24;  55  a  week  for  females  unless  work  is  done  after  8  p.,  u. 
and  before  6  a.  m.  more  than  one  day  a  week,  in  which  case  the  limita- 
tion is  8  hours  in  every  24. 

No  restriction  on  hours  of  women. 

Cannery  exemption  from  58  hour  law,  except  in  sardine  cannariet. 

Cannery  exemption  from  60  hour  a  week  law  for  females. 

Cannery  exemption  from  54  hour  law. 

9  hours  a  day:  54  hours  a  week,  for  all  females.      No  work  between  10 

p.  M.  and  5  a.  m. 
Females  exempt  from  60  hour  law. 
12  hours  a  day;  60   a  week. 

10  hours  a  day.     Cannery  exemption  between  July  Ist  and  November  1st. 
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Lawb    REor,.ATiN,;     nu:    Empi,...ment    op    Women    and    Children    in    Canneries 

IN   Foreign  Countries. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


<  'mr.D  J.abuk: 
Age: 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  may  be  employed. 

Children  of  13  may  work  as  "  young  persons  -  (persons  be- 
tween the  age  of  14  and  16)  if  they  hold  an  employment 
certificate. 

Hours: 

Children  from  12  to  14  years  may  be  employed  but  only  for 
half  time;  that  is  for  sixty  hours  a  fortnight,  during  which 
they  must  work  either  on  alternate  days  or  under  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  "  set "  system. 

The  alternate  day  system  must  begin  at  6  to  8  a.  m.  and  end 
at  6  to  8  p.  m.  The  morning  "  set "  shall  begin  at  6  to 
6  a.  m.  and  end  at  1  p.  m.  The  afternoon  "  set "  shall 
begin  at  1  p.  m.  and  end  at  2  to  4  p.  m.     On  Saturdays 

Night  work  for  children  is  prohibited  between  the  hours  of 
8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Work  on  Sundays  is  prohibited. 

HouKs  OF  Women: 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  given  authority  to  grant  any  fac- 
tory packing  perishable  goods  a  special  exemption  from 
the  law  restricting  the  hours  of  women  and  young  persons 
m  other  factories,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  it  n.ay  be  done 
without  endangering  their  health.  This  exemption  doe^ 
not  however,  completely  exempt  them  but  places  them 
under  the  following  restrictions: 
33 
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Hours  of  Women  —  Continued: 

No  woman  or  joung  person  shall  be  employed  before  6  in 
the  morning  or  after  10  in  the  evening.  In  the  case  of 
young  persons  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  hours  shall 
elapse  between  days  of  works. 

No  woman  or  young  person  shall  be  employed  continuously 
for  more  than  5  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half 
an  hour.  There  shall  be  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  least 
either  at  the  same  or  diiferent  times  before  3  o^clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  accordance  with  his  powers  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
granted  the  fruit  preservers  a  special  exemption  placing 
them  under  these  regulations.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
issued  special  orders  to  insure  that  the  working  conditions 
in  these  factories  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  shape.  These 
orders  were  as  follows : 

Special  Regulation  for  Fruit  Preserving  : 

1.  "  There  shall  be  sufficient  and  suitable  sanitary  accom- 

modation for  the  use  of  all  persons  employed,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Special  Order  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  Section  9  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901." 

2.  "  There  shall  be  sufficient  and  suitable  washing  accom- 

modation for  the  use  of  all  persons  employed  in  clean- 
ing or  preparing  fruit." 

3.  "  In  each  room  in  which  women  or  young  persons  are 

employed  in  pursuance  of  the  special  exception : 

(a)  There  shall  be  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  for  each  person  employed  in  the 
room. 

(b)  If  any  process  is  carried  on  which  entails  the 

giving  of  steam,  a  fan  or  other  efficient 
means  shall  be  maintained  and  used  for  the 
removal  of  steam  at  or  near  the  point  of 
origin. 

(c)  A  thermometer  shall  be  kept  fixed. 
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Special  Regulation  for  Fruit  Preserving  —  Continued: 

(d)  The  floors  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition;  and 

if  any  wet  process  is  carried  on  so  drained 
as  to  carry  the  wet  away  from  the  workers. 

(e)  The  walls  and  ceilings  shall  once  in  every  six 

months  be  lime-washed  or,  if  the  surface  be 
such  as  not  to  admit  of  lime  washing, 
washed. 

(f)     There  shall  be  adequate  lighting." 

4.  "  No  woman  or  young  person  shall  be  employed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  special  exception  unless  and  until  the 
occupier  holds  certificate  from  the  Inspector  of  the 
district,  to  the  effect  that  provision  has  been  made  to 
his  satisfaction  for  compliance  with  the  foregoing  re- 
quirements of  this  Order,  for  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  temperature,  and  for  ventilation." 

FRANCE. 
Child  Labor: 

Age: 

No  child  under  12  years  may  be  employed,  and  then  only 
with  an  educational  and  medical  certificate. 
Hours: 

Children  under  16  years  may  not  work  more  than  10  hours 
a  day;  children  from  16  to  18  may  not  work  more  than  11 
hours  a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week. 
Night  work  is  prohibited  for  children  under  18  between  the 
hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  a.  m.  and  work  on  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays  is  prohibited. 
Hours  of  Women  : 

No  woman  over  18  may  be  employed  at  actual  labor  for  more 
than  11  hours  per  day  with  an  interval  or  intervals  of  at 
least. one  hour. 

No  woman  may  be  employed  at  night  between  9  p.  m.  and 
5  a.  m. 

The  Government  has  a  right  to  exempt  certain  industries  or 
to  designate  those  in  which  women  over  18  may  work  until 
11  p.  m.  at  certain  times  during  the  year. 
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GERMANY 


Child  Labor: 

Aye: 

No  child  under  13  years  in  ay  be  employed. 

Hours  of  Labor: 

Children  under  14  years  may  not  work  more  than  6  hours 
a  day  with  an  intermission  of  one-half  hour.  Children  un- 
der 16  years  may  not  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  with 
intervals  of  one  hour  at  mid-day  and  one-half  hour  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Night  work  is  prohibited  for  children  under  16  years. 

Sunday  work  is  prohibited  for  children  under  16. 

Hours  of  Women  : 

A  special  exemption  is  granted  to  the  caimeries.  In  preserv- 
ing factories  women  over  16  years  may  be  employed  on 
those  days  other  than  Saturdays  and  days  preceding  holi- 
days for  not  more  than  13  hours  a  day  and  not  between 
the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  5.30  a.  m.  When  the  normal 
work  day  period  of  11  hours  is  exceeded  on  more  than  40 
days  during  the  industrial  year  (May  1st  to  April  30)  the 
average  duration  of  daily  labor  must  not  exceed  the  normal 
work  day. 

On  Saturdays  and  the  days  preceding  holidays  women  may 
not  be  employed  for  more  than  10  hours. 

Women  must  be  given  one  hour  for  rest  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  women  over  16  who  have  household  duties  to  per- 
form must  on  request  be  dismissed  half  an  hour  before  the 
noon  intermission,  w^hen  the  latter  is  not  at  least  one  and 
a  half  hours  long. 


AUSTRIA. 


Child  Labor: 

Age: 

No  children  under  12  years  may  be  employed. 
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Child  Labor  —  Conimued: 
Hours: 

The  work  of  children  from  12  to  14  years  must  not  exceed  8 
hours  in  one  day. 

In  preserving  factories  children  from  14  to  16  years  may  work 
at  night  when  the  operation  in  which  they  are  engaged  can- 
not be  postponed  without  danger  that  the  articles  might  be 
spoiled. 

Hours  of  Women  : 

No  woman  may  be  employed  more  than  1 1  hours  a  day,  nor 

between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  or  5  a.  m. 
In  preserving  factories  women  may  be  employed  at  night 

under  the  same  conditions  as  children. 

ONTARIO. 
Child  Labor: 

Afje: 

No  child  under  14  years  of  age  allowed  to  work  in  factory. 
Outside  of  factory  children  of  any  age  may  be  employed 
preparing  fruits  or  vegetables  during  June,  July,  August, 
Septeml)er  and  October. 

Hours: 

The  work  of  children  under  16  years,  and  young  girls  under 
18  is  not  to  exceed  10  hours  in  one  day  and  60  hours  in 
one  week,  with  one  hour  daily  for  meal  time.  They  must 
not  work  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 

Hours  of  Women  : 

The  work  of  women  is  not  to  exceed  10  hours  in  one  day,  or 
60  hours  in  one  week,  with  one  hour  daily  for  meal 
time.  They  must  not  work  between  the  hours  of  7  p.  m. 
and  7  a.  m. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  September  and  October, 
women  may  be  employed  to  a  later  hour  than  9  p.  m.  in  the 
canning  industry,  but  not  for  more  than  20  days  in  the 
whole. 
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PREFACE 

Nearly  a  thousand  cases  of  poisoning  attributed  to  wood  alcohol 
have   been  reported   in   the   literature   since    1899.      That   time 
marked  the  advent  of  such  preparations  as  "  Columbian  spirits/' 
*'  Colonial  spirits,"  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  methyl  alcohol  of  a  high 
grade  of  purity,     fn  1900,  due  to  a  general  agitation  for  a  tax- 
free  denatured  ethyl  alcohol,  hearings  were  held  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  and  Finance  Committees  of  the  Federal  Congress.  The 
deleterious  action  of  wood  alcohol  on  the  general  health  and  eye- 
sight of  the  working  people  handling  it  in  the  industries  was 
strongly  emphasized  by  manufacturers,  working  people  and  ex- 
perts at  these  hearings.     The  actual  numl>er  of  cases  of  poisoning 
by  wood  alcohol  an<l  the  extent  of  the  poisoning  will  probably 
never  be  known,  as  ilie  practitioner,  having  a  clearly  defined  case, 
no  doubt  notes  the  fact  in  his  private  records,  but,  unless  it  pre- 
sents some  novel  features  of  scientitic  interest,  makes  no  publica- 
tion of  the  fad.     TFowever,  even  since  1906,  there  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  methyl  al- 
cohol reported  in  llie  scientitic  journals.     The  recognition  of  this 
fact  alone  warranted  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the 
State  of  New  Vork,  a  work  independently  begun  by  several  or- 
ganizations, among  them  the  CJommittee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness   in   the   Association   for   the  Blind.    An  inspection  of 
works  where  wood  alcohol  is  made  or  used  in  the  arts  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Price  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut,  whom  T  assigned  as 
chemical  advisor  to  the  inspectors,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
providing  precautionary  measures  to  abate  the  evil.     A  study  of 
the  whole  problem,  especially  the  legislation  concerned  therewith, 
made  by  me,  substantiated  the  need  of  further  legislation. 

In  making  the  recommendations  given  in  Chapter  VII.  of  the 
report,  I  held  constantly  in  mind  two  basic  principles:  first, 
progress  in  civilization  has  involved  the  multiplication  of  dangers 
and  devising  means  to  safeguard  them;  and,  second,  legitimate 
manufacturing  has  some  rights  which  should  be  respected. 
Makers  and  users  of  chemicals,  esi^cially  the  former,  are  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  reasonable  way  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
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inunit},  even  it  it  entail  some  tiiiancial  outlay.  The  changes 
proposed  in  the  present  laws  are  reasonable.  They  involve,  iirst, 
ample  ventilation;  second,  proper  labelling;  and,  third,  removal 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  present  law. 

The  sum  of  $600  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the  preparation 
of  this  report.  Two  hundred  dollars  were  paid  Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut 
for  services  referred  to  above,  and  the  balance  was  paid  my 
private  assistants,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Hamor  and  Jacob  Feldbaum,  for 
bibliographic  work.  The  typewriting  was  done  by  my  secretary, 
provided  by  the  College  of  the  (^ity  of  New  York,  and  my  own 
services  have  been  gratuitous. 

CHAS.  BASKEKVILLE. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
December  2,  1912. 
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CHAPTER    I 

WOOD  ALCOHOL:  WHAT  IT  IS. 
Early  History. 

Although  methyl  alcohol  was  discovered  by  Robert  Boyle  (1) 
in  1661,  Philip  Taylor  (2)  is  regarded  by  most  authorities  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  compound.  In  1812,  Taylor  obtained  it 
in  attempting  to  purify  pyrol igneous  acid  by  a  new  process;  he 
thought  it  was  a  new  variety  of  ether  and  called  it  *'  pyroligneous 
aether."  The  constitution  of  methyl  alcohol  and  its  analogy  to 
ethyl  alcohol  was  established  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  (3)  in  1835; 
they  named  the  compound  methyl  alcohol,  from  piOu^  wine; 
u^Vi  wood. 

Wood  Spirit  is  a  Complex  Mixture, 

Deodorized  Wood  Alcohol, 

That  *'  wood-spirit  '*  is  not  a  simple  compound,  but  contains 
different  bodies  was  suggested  by  Berzelius  (4)  in  1839.  This 
supposition  was  soon  confirmed  by  Scanlin  (5),  Gmelin  (6), 
Weidmann  and  Schweizer  (7),  and  Cahours  (8).  Later,  Dan- 
cer (9)  and  Grodski  and  Kraemer  (10)  determined  the  im- 
purities in  commercial  wood  alcohol,  and  devised  methods  for 
their  elimination.  Methods  for  the  preparation  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol  were  also  devised  by  Regnault  and  Villejean  (11), 
Wohler  (12)  and  Lieben  (13).  Nevertheless,  the  commercial 
wood  alcohol  on  the  market  in  1896  (14)  was  the  same  vile- 
smelling,  greenish  yellow,  nauseous  liquid  as  in  1850,  and  only 
quite  recently  was  the  deodorized  product  (15)  placed  upon  the 
market. 


(1)  "Opera,"  5,  385. 

Boyla  Speaks  of  a  "natural"  or  "adiophorous"  spirit  obtained  by  distiUirig  the  liquor 
afforded  by  wool. 

(2)  Phil.  Mag.,  60,  315  (1822). 

(3)  J.  prakt.  Chem.,  S,  7,  369;jPharm.  Centr.,  6,  279. 
.  (4)     Ann.,  73,  213. 

(5)     Jahreaber.,  15,  378  (1837). 
Jf  (6)     Ann.,  19,  288  (1837). 

(7)  rds-n,  96,  47  (1838). 

(8)  Fogg.  Ann.  43,  593  (1838). 

(9)  Compt.  rend.,  30,  319  (1850). 

(10)  Ann.,  13i,  240. 

(11)  H  m,  1870,  317. 

(12)  Ber.,  7,  1492;  9,  1920  (1874). 

(13)  Ann.,  81,  376. 

(14)  See  Wool,  N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  Jan.  7.  1905,  5. 

(15)  Soil     as    "ColuTibian   spirits,"     "Eagle  spirita,"   "Colonial   spirits,"   "xManhatUn 
•pints,"  "Union  spirits,"  "Lion  d'or,"  "^een  woo.d  spirits,"  "Standard  wood  spi 


the  newest  variety  (1912)  "pro  spint." 


spirits,"  and 
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Methyl  Alcohol  Occurs  in  ihe  Distillate  from  Plants. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  methyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the  free  state 
in  nature,  although  the  methyl  salts  are  contained  in  a  variety 
of  plants.  Thus,  methyl  alcohol  is  contained  in  the  steam 
distillate  from  meadow  grass  (16),  in  the  distillation  water  from 
oil  of  cloves  (17),  from  oil  of  caraway  (18),  from  vetivier 
oil  (19),  from  the  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Heracleum  giganteum  (20), 
and  from  the  oil  of  tea  from  leaves  of  Thea  Chinesis  (21). 

Methyl  alcohol  occurs  also  in  the  water  distillate  from  the 
unripe  fruit  of  Anthrisrus  cerpfolium  (22),  from  the  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Indigofera  galegoides  {2S),  from  the 
oil  of  bay  (24),  and  in  the  steam  distillate  from  the  root  of 
Acorus  calamus  (25).  According  to  Wolff  (26),  methyl  alcohol 
is  also  found  in  the  fermented  juice  of  fruit,  sxich  as  currants, 
plums,  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  etc. 

Usters  of  Methyl  Alcohol  Occur  in  Volatile  Plant  Oils. 

Methyl  esters  occur  very  frequently  in  volatile  plant  oils. 
Thus,  methyl  salicylate  occurs  in  many  plants,  notably  in  oil  of 
wintergreen-  from  Gaultheria  procumhnis  (27),  etc.  Methyl 
esters  of  the  fatty  acids  occur  in  the  fruits  of  various  plants  (28), 
and  the  methyl  ester  of  anthranilic  acid  occurs  in  neroli  oil  from 
the  flowers  of  the  bitter  orange  and  from  the  peel  of  the  sweet 
orango  (29).  Methyl  cinnamate  occurs  in  the  oil  from  the  root, 
stems  and  leaves  of  various  plants  (30).  The  methyl  ester  of 
methyl-anthranilic  acid  occurs  in  mandarin  oil  and  possibly  in 
the  oil  of  rue  (31).  The  following  acids  have  been  found  to  be 
methyl  esters:  atraric  acid,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 

(16)  Liehen,  Monatsh.,  19,  333. 

(17)  Schitamel'3  Ber..  Oct.,  1896, 

(18)  Idem,  Oct..  1899. 

(19)  Idem,  April,  1900.    From  the  roots  of  Andropogon  muricatun. 

(20)  Zincke  and  Franchimont,  Ber.,  4,  822. 

(21)  Von  Romburg,  Schimmel's  Ber.,  April,  1897;  April.  1898. 

(22)  Gutzeit,  Ann.,  177,  3S2. 

(23)  Von  RoraburK,  Schimmers  Bar.,  Oct.,  1894,  April,  1896. 

(24)  Schimmera  Ber.,  April,  1901. 

(25)  Schnedermann,  Ann.,  41,  384. 

(26)  Compt.  rend.,  131,  1323. 

(30)     Iden,  April,  1899. 
rad't  Ber.  Oct^T^l.     ^''*''*"  ^^"  ^^^'  ^*'  ^^^''  ^'>»™^«>''  ^ompt.  rwd.,  135.  580;  Schim- 
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antranorin  (32),  rangiforinic  acid  (33),  lecidic  acid  (34),  parel- 
hc  acid  (35),  thamnolic  acid  (36),  vulpic  acid  (37),  etc. 
Methyl  Alcohol  Occurs  a,s  a  Product  of  Fermentation. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  also  among  the  products  of  the  fermentation 
of  glycerol  by  Bacillus  hoocapricus  (38),  of  the  bacterial  fer- 
mentation of  calcium  glycerate  (30),  and  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  by  a  special  (wild)  yeast  (40). 

These  occurrences  might  acquire  more  than  passing  significance 
m  chemically  proving  the  origin  of  wood  alcohol  in  a  matter  at 
law,  especially  in  connection  with  a  question  as  to  the  presence  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  flavoring  extracts  and  medicines  intended  for 
internal  use. 

Properties  of  Methyl  Alcohol. 

Methyl  alcohol    ("  Wood   Alcohol,"   '^  Wood   Spirit,"   "  Wood 
Naphtha,"  Carbinol,   Methanol,   Methyl    Hydroxide,   Methyl   or 
Methyhc  Hydrate,  Methylic  Alcohol),  whtm  in  the  pure  state,  is 
a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pure  vinous  odor  (41),  similar 
to  that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  and  possesses  a  burning  taste.     The  boil- 
ing point,  as  given  by  different  observers,  varies  from  5.^  to  66.5^ 
C.  (42),  and  the  specific  gravity  from  0.8008  to  0.8G12  at  0^  C 
(43),  and  0.7973  to  0.810  at  15°  C.  (44).    Methyl  alcohol  burns 
with  a  pale  blue  flame;  it  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  ethyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  ether.     In  its  solvent  properties 
(45)  and  chemical  reactions  it  presents  close  analo-ies  to  ethvl 
alcohol  (46).  °  ' 

)iil     ¥V^'  ^    ^^^^-  ^^°"*  •  <->•  5^.  508. 

(35)  Schunck,  Ann.,  64,  274. 

(36)  Zopf,  Chem.-Centr.,  1893   ii,  54. 
)^ll     5°"«y'  Jahreaber..  1864,  554. 

(38)  Emtnerlinj?,  Ber.,  29,  2727. 

(39)  Fitz.  Ber.,  /5.  1312. 

f^?!     *f»rcano,  Compt.  read.,  108,  955. 
(41)      The  emnvraiirnnfi/.  ruinr  ^.t  <«^.v^_^ ••. 


Delachnal,   64.8°   (Bull.   Soc   Chin.     '^T^' "Ifiov' J''r^^-iT''tr^*'' ''"®™- ^®*^' '<'5. 465);  \  incent 

/.  22()):  R'.  Schiff,'64V  (/an.,  m  n'4:  D   W?^^d\s 

anhydrous  compound  (Chem.  News,  55    35)  owwart  give  55.1°  for  the  perfectly 

(Jahresber.,  1880.  396)  Rive  0.809S  atO°:  Zander  (Ann    «^fsl^   ^^  ♦    '    V?^^"*'  delachnal 
i5'*L  A*   15°   the  following  numbers  are  jriven:     ^for.^^fI2JW  Vr _!._*!'"  • 


Xi.'AfA,^'"/*-  ^^''  '•'•  »*>    8»vea  0.7995;  UroJzki  and  Krampr  (7    o^oi    ok    '  ^"V""^  I  Ann., 

(45)     Methyl  alcohol  is  a  good  solvent  for  fats   volatile  niln   noT«.,k 
lies,  and  various  salts.  voiawie  oils,  camphor,  resins,  gums,  alka- 
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fHff event  Names  Under  Which  Purified  Wood  Alcohol  Appears  in 
('Ommerce. 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  (47)  is  sold  in  the  Inited  States  imdcr 
various  names,  viz. : —  "  Columbian  Spirits,''  "  Colonial  Spirits," 
"  Manhattan  Spirits,"  "  Hastings  Spirits,"  "  Alcolene,"  "  Eagle 
Spirits,"  "  Union  Spirits,"  and  "  Lion  d'or ;"  in  Canada  it  appears 
under  the  names  of  *'  green  wood  spirits  "  and  *'  standard  wo<hI 
spirits;  "  in  Germany  the  newest  variety  is  **  pro  spirit  "  (48). 

Impure  Wood  Alcohol, 

The  names  wood  spirit,  wood  naphtha,  and  pyroxylic  spirit  are 
applied  to  the  impure  methyl  alcohol  of  commerce.  It  is  a  com- 
plex liquid,  containing  variable  proportions  of  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  methyl  acetate  and  formate,  dimethyl  acetal,  allyl  alcohol, 
aldehyde,  methylamine,  oil,  water,  etc.  (49).  The  "tailings" 
contain  furfural,  methyl-ethyl  ketone,  and  allyl  acetate,  with 
small  quantities  of  paroxanthine  (•^>0).  The  best  commercial  wood 
spirit  contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  real  methyl  alcohol,  the  com- 
mon varieties  from  75  to  90  per  cent.,  while  some  samples  may 
contain  only  35  to  40  per  cent.  (51). 

Properties  of  Wood  Spirit. 

Wood  Spirit  is  a  greenish  yellow  fliiid  possessing  a  character- 
istic odor  and  a  nauseous  taste.  It  is  a  good  solvent  and  its  misci- 
bility  with  water  depends  upon  the  amount  of  acetone  present. 
The  crude  spirit  is  usually  sold  at  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0.980 
to  0.850  at  60°  F.  (52). 

Denatured  Alcohol. 

Denatured  alcohol  is  ethyl  alcohol  to  which  has  been  added 
some  substance  or  substances  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  a 
poisonous  character.    The  intent iou  is  to  so  treat  the  alcohol  as  to 

(47)  Pure  m:thyl  alcohol  is  of  lUO  per  cent,  strength  as  it  leaves  the  works,  but  it  toon 
absorbs  water  on  exposure  so  as  to  re<luce  its  strength  to  98  or  97  per  cent. 

(48)  A.  Hellingel  (Apoth.  Ztg.,  e?',  567)  reports  that,  due  to  the  notorious  Scharnaek 
catastrophe  (1911),  whereby  many  persons  were  fatally  poisoned  from  the  use  of  methyl 
alcohol,  as  well  as  recent  stringent  regulations  relative  to  the  use  of  this  substance,  a  Luxem- 
burg firm  is  attempting  to  exploit  under  the  name  of  "Pro  Spirit"  an  alcoholic  substitute 
recomtnanJeJ  for  external  use.  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  cosmetics.  It  consists  of 
"pure  aceto:ie-free  aronitizel  methyl  alcohol." 

(49)  WlaJesso,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  (3).  .f,  498  (1890):  Regnault  and  Villejean,  Compt 
rend..  99.  82;  .Viley,  N.  Y.  .Vial.  J..  30,  1001  (IWt);  Uittuir  and  Fawsitt,  Trans  Hoy.  Soc. 
EJnb..    l3Sr,  50J;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  ^8,  6S5  (1903):  Klar.  Chem.  Ind.,  £0,  152,  176   (1897). 

(50)  Allen,  "Commercial  Organic  Analysis."   /,   72  (1908). 

(51)  Fawsitt.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  SB,  685  (1903).  See  also  Allen,  "Commerciti  Or- 
canio  Analysis,"  1,  72  (1908). 

(52)  See  Fawsitt,  loc.  ctt. 
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prevent  its  being  drunk,  but  to  admit  of  the  use  of  such  alcohol 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  principal  substances  used  as  denaturants  are  commercial 
wood  alcohol,  pyridine  partially  rectified,  bone  oil  which  contains 
large  amounts  of  pyridine,  benzine  and  benzol;  and,  for  special 
purposes,  ether,  castor  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  caustic  soda,  dis- 
tilled grease  from  sheeps'  wool,  and  so  forth. 

Federal  Law  a^  fo  Denaturing  Alcohol. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
June  7,  1906,  (53)  permits  the  use  of  a  tax-free  domestic  alcohol 
m  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  fuel,  light  and  power,  provided 
said  alcohol  shall  have  been  mixed  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  authorized  government  officer  with  methyl  alcohol 
or  other  denaturing  material  or  materials  or  admixtures  of  th^ 
same  which  will  destroy  its  character  as  a  beverage  and  render  it 
unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes  (54). 

}S}     p^'Tt'?!  denatured  Alcohol  in  the  U.  3."     (Public  \ct  No    onn 
p.  WT^     ^**'  "'*'*^  ^"^"^  Rei^lations.seeMethylA/coSSras'f  ^^aatSJilnt,  Chapter  IIL. 
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CHAPTER  U 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD  ALCOHOL. 

Methods  of  and  Materials  Used  in  Manufafture, 

The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  is  almost  the  only  method 
of  obtaining  methyl  alcohol  in  the  United  States  possessed  of 
practical  interest,  although  in  Europe  it  has  been  proposed  to 
manufacture  it  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat  (55)  and  it 
has  been  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  vinasse  (56).  Methyl 
alcohol  may  also  be  prepared  by  a  variety  of  synthetical  reactions 
(57),  and  recently  a  process  has  been  developed  for  obtaining  it 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  by  a  soluble 

sulphite  process  (58). 

The  production  from  peat,  vinasse  and  wood-pulp  is  incon- 
siderable, and  more  or  less  incidental ;  and  the  synthetical  methods 
are  at  present  too  expensive  to  be  practised  on  a  commercial 
scale.     The  commercial  demand  for  methyl  alcohol  is  therefore 

(55)     For  description  of  process,  see  W.  A.  O.  von  Heidenstam.  Engliah  Patent  2292, 

^^^  (56)     vinasse    is  the    residue  remaining  after    the   distillation    of  fermented  beet-root 

molasses.  ....  . 

(57)     The  chief  methods  proposed  are: — 

'     (1)  By  chlorination  in  reflected  sunlight  (Berthelot,  Ck>mpt.  rend.,  4S,  916). 

(2)  Incomplete  oxidation  [Majmene,  Bull,  soc  chim.,  (2).  19,  243^. 

(3)  Oxidation  with  o*one  at  ordinary  temperatures  [Otto,  Ann.  chim.  pays..  (/). 
J  jS  771  "^ 

i  (4)     By  'passing  methane  and  air  over  finely  divided  copper  (Clock.  Ger.   Pat. 

109014  of   1898;  CoquiUon.   Z.  Spintusind.,  W,   182). 
(5)     By  oxidation  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  ferrous  sulphate,  monopersulphuric  Mid. 
i  combined  or  alone  (Lance  and  Elworthy,  Lng.  Pat.   /297,  March  26.   1906). 

ffi^     Bv  oxidation  at  30-50°  C.  using  tan  bark  as  a  contact  substance  (Hausmann 
A  Co..  Ger.    Pat.  214155.  Sept.  26.   1900).  ^    o       •     n  u-^    t*  . 

B     'By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  formate  [Lieben  and  Rossi.  Gazz.  chim.  Ital.. 
1871,  lM;Lieben  and  Patemo.  Ann..  167,  293;  Fnedel  and    Silva.  Bull.  soc.  chim..  (2),  19. 

4811*  ^ 

*C.     By  the  electrolysis 'of  an  organic  salt.  i,  i    nu  .«     ••    tia\ 

(1)  From  potassium  malonate  (Peterson.  Z.  physikal.  Chem..  SS,  714). 

(2)  From  potassium  acetate  (Hoefer  &  .Moest.  Z.  Elektrochem..  10,  833). 

(3)  From  sodium  lacetate.    perchlorate,   sulphate,   and   potas-smm   carbonate   and 

bicarbonate  (.Moest,  Chem.  Centr..  74,  i.  370). 

D.     From  formaldehyde.  .  •  •    /t  •  u        vr       t.u     c»  ono\ 

(1)     By  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  (Lieben,  Monatah..*?.  302). 
(2^     By  the  action  of  light  on  a  mixture  of  it  with  water  (InghiUen.  Z.  physiol. 
Chem.,  7.5.   144). 

^-     (^l?"Bfdi!L\uti?nVte^e  soda  [Fernbach.  Bull,  -c    S^-  .  (2).  .J4.  14.L 

(2^     Bv  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  sodium  gly cerate  at  180°  C.  (Loebisch  and 
iooss,   Wien.  An».,  18S1,  262).. 
V      Fr.m  niMKMip  acid  (Linnemann  and  Siersch,  Chem.  Centr..  5«.  6W).       .    ,  ,  ^ 
Q.     FniS  Stone  by  saturation  with  hydriodic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Fnedel.  Compt. 

rend.^^.^1165)^.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^n  (C,  H,))  upon  monochlor-ether  (Henry.  Chem.  Cent , 

**'  ^SsTsee  Meyer,  U.  S.  Pat.  407442.  July  23,  1889:  Stora  Koppaxbergs  Bergslag  Aktiab- 
dag.  French  Pat   402331.  April  23.  1909:  Bergstrom.  Papierfabnkant.  8,  970. 
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essentially  met  by  submitting  wood  to  destructive  distillation,  the 
methyl  alcohol,  together  with  many  other  products,  being  ob- 
tained from  the  vapors  evolved.  The  residue  from  the  distilla- 
tion is  charcoal,  which  finds  employment  as  a  domestic  fuel  and 
in  the  smelting  of  various  ores  (59). 

Stages  in  Manufaclvrr  and  Refining. 

The  manufacture  of  methyl  alcohol  in  the  United  States  on  a 
commercial  scale  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing licad.s,  a  detailed  account  being  unnecessary: — 

A.  I'he  manufacture  of  the  crude  product. 

(1)  The  raw  materials  and  their  preparation. 

(2)  The  process  of  destructive  distillation  of  the  wood. 

(3)  The    separation    and    distillation    of    the    crude 

product. 

B.  The  reiining  of  the  crude  product;  purification  and  rectifi- 
cation, especially  the  separation  of  the  acetone. 

Raw  Materials  Used, 

Hard  wood,  preferably  birch,  beech,  maple,  oak,  elm,  and 
alder,  is  best  for  the  purpose,  and  recently  processes  have  been 
developed  for  the  destructive  distillation  of  sawdust  and  wood- 
waste  (60). 

Preliminary  Treatment, 

The  wood  used  is  thoroughly  seasoned  for  l^/^  to  2i/^  years 
and  cut  in  50-inch  lengths  (61),  or,  in  the  case  of  saw-dust  and 
chips,  it  is  converted  by  pressure  into  briquettes  or  blocks.  If  it 
is  not  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  placed  in  the  kilns,  where  the  remain- 
ing sap  and  moisture  are  removed. 

Process  of  Distillation. 

The  destructive  distillation  is  carried  on  in  large  iron  retorts 
at  a  temperature  of  400  to   500°   F.  (62).     These  retorts  are 

(59)  Chiefly  iron  ores,  for  the  production  of  Swedish  pi^  iron. 

(60)  See  Bergman,  U.  S.  Pat.  504204,  Aug.  29,  1893;  Fischer.  Z.  angew.  Chem..  1900, 
192-  Orejavacer  Chem.  Fabrik.  MuUer.  French  Patent  357432.  Sept.  2.  1905;  Walker.  J.  Soc. 
Chem    Ind     SO,  934:  Norton.  \] .  S.  Consular  Kept..  Nov..  1911:  Chem.  tng..  16,  1. 

(01)     In  most  distillation  plants,  the  wood  is  divested  of  its  bark. 

(e**)  No  decomposition  occurs  below  100°  C.  Between  160-275°  C.  the  pyroligneous 
acid  is  formed-  about  27.5^  C.  the  yield  of  gaseous  products  becomes  marked;  between  350- 
450°  0     liquid  and  solid  liydrocarbons  are  formed;  and  above  450°  C.  little  change  occurs, 
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uiiuall)'  made  of  steel  of  varying  dimensions,  and  are  provided 
with  a  large,  tightly-titting  door  or  doors,  one  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  an  outlet  pipe  about  15  inches  in  diameter;  or  the 
gasified  products  may  be  taken  out  through  several  delivery  tubes 
on  the  side  of  each  oven.  The  retorts  are  set  in  pairs  in  brick- 
work, and  batteries  of  from  6  to  10  pairs  are  common.  The 
cord  wood  is  fed  through  the  door  and  carefully  stacked  so  as 
K)  completely  till  the  retort,  or  steel  cars  are  loaded  with  the 
wood  and  run  into  the  retort.  In  the  larger  works  the  retorts 
are  constructed  of  brick  and  are  of  50  cords  capacity.  They 
are  provided  with  heavy  iron  doors  which  may  be  sealed  after 
closing.  The  doors  are  tightly  closed,  and  the  retorts  are  heated 
from  below  by  burning  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal,  supplemented  by 
th«  tar,  red  oil,  and  gas  which  are  by-products  in  the  industry; 
or  the  ovens  may  be  heated  by  burning  natural  gas. 

The  gasified  products  of  the  distillation  are  run  through  con- 
densers, which  are  usually  tall  closed  wooden  tanks,  each  en- 
closing a  number  of  vertical  copper  pipes  (2  inches  in  diameter), 
through  which  cold  water  flows.  The  non-condensed  gaseous 
products  are  returned  and  burned  uniler  the  retorts. 


ti 


Treatment  of  Distillate, 

The  products  condensed  are  run  into  tanks,  and  the  tar  is 
allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom ;  the  pyroligneous  acid,  containing 
acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  allyl  alcohol,  phenols,  etc., 
remains  on  top.  The  pyroligneous  acid  is  a  dark  red-brown  liquid, 
having  a  strong  acid  reaction  and  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odor ; 
its  density  varies  from  1.02  to  1.05  (63).  It  is  used  to  a  limited 
extent  Ih  the  manufacture  of  an  impure  acetate  of  iron,  known 
aa  *'  black  iron  liquor  "  or  "  pyrolignite  of  iron,"  but  is  usually 
treated  to  separate  the  methyl  alcohol  (of  which  it  con- 
tains 15  per  cent.),  acetone,  aad  acetic  acid.  This  is  done  by 
fractional  distillation.  The  acetic  acid  is  recovered  by  passing 
the  vapors  through  milk  of  lime,  whereby  "  gray  acetate  of  lime  " 
is  olitained,  or  the  pyroligneous  acid  is  neutralized  with  lime 
before  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  which  latter  process  is  technically 
called  "  making  a  tub."     Usually  three  stills  of  about  2,500  gal- 

(93)    Munro*  aad  Ohaterd.  12th  Omtmrn  vf  U.  B..  "  Maaufactunt,"  Part  IV,  657. 
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Ions  each  are  employed,  and  from  them  are  obtained  distillates 
containing  15,  42  and  82  per  cent,  wood  alcohol,  respectively. 
It  is  a  closed  process,  but  not  necessarily  a  continuous  one.  The 
commercial  product  thus  obtained  is  of  82  per  cent,  strength  by 
the  Tralles  alcoholometer,  and  contains  varying  amounts  of 
acetone  and  other  substances. 


I 

n 


(haphic  Presenlment. 

A  graphic  presentment  of  the  process  will,  perhaps,  make  this 
tlearer  and  is  given  below. 


I 


Destructively  distilled. 


First 
Distillate 


Redistilled  below  the  critical 
temperature  in  a  copper 
still  or  in  closed  kettles. 


Pyroligneous 
acid. 


Neutralized  with 
lime  and  re- 
distilled. 


Dried  by  waste  heat. 


Gray  Acetate 
of  lime. 


Gray  Acetate 
Solution. 

Dilute  crude 
wood  alcohol. 

Crude  wood  alcohol, 
82°    Tralles. 
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Purification  atid  licet ification. 

This  crude  material  is  usually  shipped  to  a  centrally  located. 
reHuery  in  tank  cars,  iron  drums,  or  in  barrels  for  purification 
and  rectiiication.     This  is  accomplished  by  further  distillation 
from  lime  or  caustic  alkalies.     The  acetone  can  not  be  removed 
by  simple  distillation  and  various  methods  for  its  separation  have 
been  proposed,  viz.:  conversion  into  chloracetones  of  high  boiling 
points;  conversion  into  chloroform  and  volatilizing  by  distilling 
the   mixture    with    chloride    of   lime;    crystallizing    the    methyl 
alcohol  with  calcium  chloride  and  separating;  forming  the  methyl 
ester,  separating,  decomposing  by  caustic  potash  and  obtaining 
the  alcohol  by  distillation  (64).     Various  types  of  rectifiers  are 
used,  a  technical  discussion  of  which  need  not  be  entered  into 
here.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  the  processes  are  carried 
out  in  closed  vessels.     The  final  product  thus  obtained  is  com- 
mercial  wood   alcoliol,    wdiich   is   usually   sold   at   95   per   cent, 
strength  by   Tralles'   Alcoholometer,   and  contains   from   10   per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  acetone  and  varying  proportions  of  other 
organic  impurities.     Sometimes  commercial  wood  alcohol  is  still 
more  highly  rectified  and  refined  up  to  strengths  of  from  97  to  98 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  real  methyl  alcohol,  and  then  sold  under 
various  names  (65). 

Ewteut  of  the  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime  and  methvl  alcohol  was 
started  in  the  United  States  about  1867  bv  James  A.  Emmons 
and  A.  S.  Saxon,  in  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  although  the  manti- 
facture  of  pvroligneous  acid  was  begun  by  Ward  (66)  in  1830. 
In  1874,  George  C.  Edwards  established  the  Burcey  Chemical 
Works  at  Binghamton,  X.  Y.,  to  refine  the  crude  wood  spirit 
produced  by  various  manufacturers.  In  1900,  there  were  ninety- 
nine  establishments  in  the  United  States  producing  some  of  the 
crude  substances  enumerated  above,  of  these  eighty-four  were 
regular  wood-distilling  establishments  and  produced  4,191,379 
gallons  of  crude  alcohol,  having  a  value  of  $1,660,061 ;  81,702,000 
pounds  of  acetate  of  lime,  having  a  value  of  $926,358;  and 
14,428,182  bushels  of  charcoal,  having  a  value  of  $612,009. 
These  works  employed  $4,858,824  of  capital  and   1,268  wage 

(64)     S«e  Allen,  "Commereial  Orgmoio  Analytis.**  /,  p.  70~(!908). 
(05)     For  Itat  of  namM.  sm  page  926. 
(W^     Kt  North  Adams.  MaM. 
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earners.  There  were  nine  establishments  reporting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crude  material  and  the  refining  of  the  alcohol  in  the 
same  factory;  and  these  establishments  produced  637,856  gallons 
of  refined  alcohol,  having  a  value  of  $370,513;  5,134,000  pounds 
of  acetate  of  lime,  having  a  value  of  $54,928;  and  2,720,120 
bushels  of  charcoal,  having  a  value  of  $114,663.  They  employed 
$760,156  of  capital  and  254  wage  earners.  During  the  years 
1909-1910  there  were  147  establishments  engaged  in  wood  dis- 
tillation in  the  United  States,  employing  3,039  wage-earners  and 
$13,017,000  of  capital.  Of  these,  117  were  engaged  in  dry  dis- 
tillation of  hardwoods,  chiefly  birch,  beech  and  maple.  The 
quantity  of  hardwood  consumed  during  the  year  was  1,257,997 
cords,  or  86.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  woods  consumed  in 
distillation,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product  was  $9,737,000 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Works. 

Gbooraphical  Distribution  or  Works  Producinq  Crudi  Products,  1900. 


STATE. 

Number 

of 

establishments. 

Average 

number  of 

wage  earners. 

Value 

of 

products. 

Per  cent. 

of 

total. 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

58 

24 

5 

3 

3 
93 

878 

354 

169 

12 

74 
1.487 

$2,339,536 

786,252 

505,069 

18,409 

184,000 
$3,833,266 

61.3 
20  3 

Michigan 

13  2 

North  Carolina 

0  4 

New  Jersey,    Indiana,   aad 

Massachusetts 

4  8 

United  States 

100.0 

111  i9()r),  the  geogi'ai)hical  distribution  of  wood  distillation  es- 
tablishments, not  including  turpentine  and  rosin,  was  as  follows: 


STATE. 


Alabama 

Ck>nnecticut 

Florida 

(Jeorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania # .  ■  . 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

Washington 


Number 
\of 
establishments. 


1 
1 
4 
9 
1 
2 
2 
9 
1 
I 

32 
7 

63 
5 
2 
1 
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Production. 

Crodb  Materials  Prooucbd.  1880  to  1910. 


YEAR. 


1880 
1680 
1900 
1910, 


Number 
of  Mtab- 
lishm*nts. 


Wood  Alcohol. 


ACBTATB    OF     LlMC. 


Charcoal. 


Gallons. 


Value.     I    Pounds. 


Value. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


17 
63 

93 

147 


$86,274    6,693,009    $1.56,892 
1,118,075'       688,764  26,778.415      315,430 
4,943.963    1 , 976 , 980  86 . 826 . 000      981,286    17.154.302 
8, 468, 083|   2,082.253 i ' 


$31,770 
726,672 


PRooncTioN  or  HBriNED  Alc-ohol.  1890  and  1900. 


VBAR. 


Number  of 
Estal^lishments 


1890. 
1900. 


4 
18 


166,342 
3.038.140 


2t=ZZ 


Valte. 


$2,296,898 


Exportsi. 

Exportation  or  Wood  Alcohol,  19OO  to  1911. 


YEAR. 


Gallons. 


1900 
1^)4 
1905 
lf06 
1M7 
1908 
1009 
1910 
1911. 


54>,799 
,  ;94.4»') 
,097,461 

780,222 
,150.311 
,958.630 
,100. 495 
.691.000 
.040,000 


Va:u3 


$:i20,io« 

003.385 
466,467 
862,819 
819.753 
383.788 
760.000 
898.000 


The  larger  part  of  the  export  of  wood  alcohol  for  the  past  six 
rears  went  to  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

Imports  into  the  United  States, 

During  1910,  wood  alcohol  valued  at  $5,G96  wa.s  imported  into 
th«  United  States. 

Siuh^ftics  Hclafinf/  io  flif  Industni  In  Kurofie. 
Among  the  European  nations,   Augtria-IIungary   and   Sweden 
are  largt  producers  of  crude  wood  spirit,   whik^  Germany   is  the 
principal  marketer  of  ])urified  wood  spirit. 
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The  crude  wood  spirit  imported  into  Germany  in  1911 
amounted  to  8,7o9,300  kg.,  valued  at  5,694,000  marks;  4,168,700 
kg.  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  268,700  kg.  from  Sweden,  and 
4,318,800  kg.  from  the  United  States.  In  1910,  8,726,900  kg. 
of  crude  wood  spirit  were  imported.  In  1911,  Germany  exported 
1,739,200  kg.  of  purified  wood  spirit,  valued  at  1,267,000  marks. 
France  took  919,300  kg.;  Italy,  138,700  kg.;  Holland,  236,300 
kg.;  and  Switzerland,  170,500  kg.  In  1910,  1,782,400  kg.  of 
purified  wood  spirit  were  exported  by  Germany.  In  1910,  France 
imported  methyl  alcohol  valued  at  1,819,006  francs,  while  the 
exportations  for  the  same  year  were  valued  at  106,480  francs. 

In  1911,  291,600  kg.  of  methyl  alcohol,  valued  at  379,080  lira, 
were  imported  by  Italy,  while  but  500  kg.,  valued  at  650  lira, 
were  exported. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE  USES  OF  METHYL  ALCOHOL. 

A.  For  Denaturhuj  Ethyl  Alcohol, 

B.  hi  the  Chemical  Tndusfrics.  Methvl  alcohol  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal  tar  colors  and  dyes  (methylene  blue, 
green,  violet,  etc.)  ;  perfumes  ("  Yara-yara,"  ''  Eau  de  Cologne," 
"  Florida  Water/'  etc.)  ;  transparent  soap;  smokeless  powder  and 
other  explosives;  varnish,  finish,  lacquers,  stains,  etc.;  fulminate 
of  mercury;  inks;  celluloid,  xylonite,  and  similar  products;  oil 
cloth,  leather  clothes,  pegamoid,  and  similar  materials;  photo- 
graphic materials;  formaldehyde;  organic  compounds  (synthetic 
oil  of  wintergreen,  etc.);  "methylated  ether;''  and  as  a  reagent 
in  chemical  laboratories. 

C.  In  Pharmaceutical  and  Medicinal  Preparations,  Methyl 
alcohol  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  synthetic  drugs 
(methylal,  methyl  esters,  etc.);  in  toilet  preparations  (bay  rum, 
witch  hazel,  "Florida  Water,"  etc.);  in  essences,  extracts 
(extract  of  lemon,  orange,  etc.),  tinctures  (tincture  of  iodine, 
etc.),  liniments,  lotions  and  embrocations,  patent  medicines,  pro- 
prietary and  domestic  medicines,  solid  medicinal  preparations, 
surgical  dressings,  cattle  medicines,  plant  washes,  and  in  capsules 
and  other  medicinal   appliances. 

D.  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts.  Methyl  alcohol  finds  application 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats  (stiff,  silk  and  straw),  electrical 
apparatus,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  furniture,  pianos  and  organs, 
cabinet  work,  picture  moulding,  burial  caskets,  passenger  cars, 
wagons  and  other  vehicles,  boots  and  shoes,  toys,  whips,  lead  pen- 
cils, brushes,  rattan  goods,  brass  beds,  various  kinds  of  metal 
hardware,  incandescent  mantles,  artificial  flowers;  in  dyeing 
establishments;  in  cleaning  in  laundries,  etc. :  and  in  the  painting 
industrv. 

E.  Unclassified.  Other  uses  of  methyl  alcohol  are  as  a  fuel 
and  illuminant.     It  also  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  domestic 


f)urposes  (cleaning,  (-Ic. )  ;  its  ol}uscs  arc  conveniently  considered 
in  this  connection. 


Denatured  Alcohol, 

A.     Methijl  Alcohol  is  a  Dcnaturant  for  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

In  190C,  the  United  States,  following  the  example  set  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  other  Euroi>ean  countries,  enacted 
a  law  permitting  the  general  use  of  a  tax-free  domestic  alcohol 
for  industrial  purposes  and  for  light,  heat  and  power.  In  order 
to  prevent  alcohol  intended  for  industrial  purposes  being  used 
as  a  beverage  or  for  liquid  medicinal  purposes  {i.  e.,  patent  or 
proprietary  medicines),  the  law  enacted  requires  that  tax-free 
alcohol  for  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  shall  have  first 
admixed  with  it  certain  substances  Avhich  destroy  its  suitabilitv 
as  a  beverage. 

Value  of  Methyl  Alcohol  as  a  Denaturant. 

Methyl  alcohol,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  properties,  cheap- 
ness, difficulty  of  removing  from  the  resulting  industrial  alcohol, 
non-interference  with  most  of  the  industrial  purposes  for  which 
the  denatured  alcohol  is  inten<led,  and  variims  other  reasons  (67), 
was  chosen  by  lh<'  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  the  prin- 
cipal denaturant.  The  regulations  (68)  provide  that  the  agents 
used  for  denaturing  alcohol  shall  consist  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
benzine  or  methyl  alcohol  and  pyridine  bases  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

U.  S,  Regulations. 

To  ii\iiry  100  parts  by  volume  of  ethyl  alcohol  of  the  desired 
proof  (not  less  than  180°),  there  shall  be  added  ten  parts  bv 
volume  of  the  approved  methyl  alcohol  (69)  and  one-half  of  one 

h«i  ♦©  ♦»AT^i'*"A*''**"/  't***?  was  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  of  methyl  alco- 
hol that  the  mtr  k  u  ti  m  of  a  tax-free  alcohol   meant  the  destruction  of  their  busing 

cla/ nJ)  Gs.1k  "      '•  '"•  ^-  ^-..J"^"^*'  ^^«°"^'  ^'  26:  an.e?d^  dZ  lO.'S   (Cr- 

v^t?cil  7e^*uirmel''!^'"zi  "  K^.!^.^"! --^'^-^0-  *«  the  following 


(>^  circ;ip>o""6^o7n:u;riiveTd^^^^^      rt  iSs^^hroTcc^T;  Tr^l'^zi^^rS^:^ 

slightly  opalescent  solution  when  mixe<J  with  twice  its  volume  of  water      ArHni,^ r^^L!.* 

Ita^'r/^'*^?  r'  ^^'\'^^^  25  orless  than  15  grams  peiTdo  ?L"of^  Je^Sd  o^W  1^: 
atancee  e-timated  as  acetone  when  tested  by  Messinger's  method.  ^«<er...— It  should  con 
tarn  not  more  than  5  grams  of  eeters  per  100  cc.  of  spirit,  calculated  as  ra-  thvl  acetate  and 
determined  as  m  Circular  No.  680.  Bromine  Absorption.— it  mubt  Tont^n  a  suffipitnt 
cmantity  of  impuritie.  derived  from  the  wood,  so  that  no  more  than^5  cc  or  1^  than  15  oc 
fhaU  be  requin»d  to  deoolori.e  a  standar  1  solution  containing  0  5  gram  of  broS?in«  ri.JLr^r' 
cular  No.  «80).^  In  addition,  the  methyl  alcohol  muat  be  of  .uch*a TharaotTiS  to  tJn^e^^^ 
the  ethyl  alcohol  with  which  it  is  mixed  unfit  for  use  aa  a  beverage      "^^^^^"^^^  "*  '^^  render 
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part  by  volume  of  approved   benzine,  or  two  parts  of  methyl 
alcohol  and  one-half  of  one  part  of  pyridine  bases  (70). 

Denatured  alcohol  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  and  in  the  chemical  industries;  and  in  recent  yeara 
it  has  displaced  wood  alcohol  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  used  as  a 
solvent  for  shellac  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
products,  such  as  passenger  cars,  carriages,  furniture,  pianos, 
organs,  billiard  tables,  burial  caskets,  toys,  whips,  trunks,  pipes, 
etc.  Shellac  is  used  as  a  binding  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pencils  (71)  and  electric  motors  and  generators  (72).  It 
enters  intimately  into  the  manufacture  of  stiif,  silk,  straw  and 
felt  hats,  in  which  cases  the  shellac  is  incorporated  in  the  body 
of  the  hat  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  Similarly,  it  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  lacquers,  enamels,  etc.,  used  to  enamel  the  sur- 
face of  metals  such  as  hardware,  iron,  brass  beds,  gas  and  elec- 
trical fixtures,  lamps,  brass  musical  instruments,  bird  cages, 
clocks,  watches,  toys,  etc. 

In  the  Chemical  Industries, 

The  manufacture  of  celluloid,  xylonite,  collodion,  artificial 
silk,  etc.,  are  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  denatured  alco- 
hol.   It  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 

(70)  For  example,  to  every  100  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  there  shall  be  added  10  gallons 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  one-half  gallon  of  benaine,  or  2  gallons  of  methyl  alcohol  and  one-half 

fallon  of  pyridine  bases.     On  the  pyridine  bases  as  a  denaturant  for  alcohol,  see  Kraemer. 
.  Spirituslnd..  55,  437  ,(1912). 

Special  Dbmaturino  Aobvts. 

Reg.  No.  30,  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  provides:  ,  ^       ^      ,     ^  .  ,       .        , 

Section  79.     As  the  agents  for  use  in  complete  denaturation  render  the  alcohol  denatured 

unfit  for  use  in  many  industries,  special  denaturants  are  authorized  by  the  (^mmi^sioner 

of  Internal  Revenue.  .    .  •„  -j  t  t    t  :  i 

Section  80.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  will  consider  any  formula  for  speoial 
denaturation  that  may  be  submitted  by  any  manufacturer  in  any  art  or  industry  But  one 
special  denaturant  will  be  authorized  for  the  same  class  of  industries,  unless  it  shall  be  shown 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  additional  special  denaturants. 

Special  Denaturants  in  Use. 

1.  For  varnish  and  similar  substances:  20  1.  of  a  shellac  solution  (1  part  of  shAlIac 
to  2  parts  of  alcohol,  90°)  per  100  1.  of  spirit.  ..,,..  ,  .  «  i      r 

2.  For  the  production  of  celluloid  and  pegamoid:  1  kilogram  of  camphor  or  2  1.  of 
turpentine  or  i  1.  of  benzol.  . ,  ,  ,    ,.  ,       ^,    ,       i  «.     • 

3  For  the  production  of  ether,  ethyl  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  ethyl  sulphuric 
■alts,  chloral  hydrates,  etc.:  10  1  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  11.  of  benzol,,  or  §  I.  of  turpen- 
tine, or  0  025  1.  of  animil  oil,  or  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitnc  acid. 

Chloroform:     5  6  kilos,  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  300  g.  of  chloroform. 

Vinegar:     .\oetic  acid  in  varying  proportions  and  water. 

Inks,  waxes,  etc.:     0.5  1.  of  turpentine,  or  0.025  I.  of  animal  oil. 

Iodoform:     200  g.  of  iodoform. 

Soap-makin?:     I  kilo,  of  castor  oil  and  400  cc.  of  80<ia  solution.  .,     ,     ,  v 

9  For  prapiring  dve  sibstances:  Sulphuric  ether  (10  1.).  or  coal  tar  oil  (1  1.).  o» 
turpentine  (i  1),  in  varvin?  prooortions.  or  aniline  dyes  (25  grams),  or  camphor  (J  kilo.)  , 
ana  various  other  special  denaturants. 


4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


(71)     The  ahallaa  dissolved  in  alcohol,  binds  together  the  moulded  graphite. 
(79)    Th«  eoil«  of  insulatad  wire  are  held  in  plaoa  by  this  binding  sbeUae. 
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less  powder,  fulminate  of  mercury  and  other  explosives.  An 
important  use  of  industrial  alcohol  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ethyl 
ether,  chloroform  (73),  and  ethyl  chloride.  Another  utility  of 
the  alcohol  is  in  the  production  of  dyes,  where  it  enters  as  a 
solvent,  a  medium  of  interaction,  or  as  a  chemically  active  body. 
There  is  also  the  manufacture  of  fine  chemicals,  a  very  import- 
ant industry,  in  which  alcohol  enters. 

As  an  Illuminant  a^d  Fuel. 

The  use  of  denatured  alcohol  as  an  illuminant,  fuel  and  in 
gas  engines  is  of  growing  importance.  Hundreds  of  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  all  sorts  of  alcohol  lamps,  and  hundreds  of 
alcohol  heating-mechanisms  have  been  put  on  the  market,  espe- 
cially in  Europe. 

Production, 

The  withdrawals  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11,  for  the  purpose  of  denaturing,  upon  which  no 
taxes  were  paid,  amounted  to  11,062,060  proof  gallons,  and 
there  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  bonded  warehouses, 
2,213,390  proof  gallons.  In  1910-11,  Germany  produced 
91,765,078  gallons  of  alcohol,  of  which  37,141,633  gallons  were 
consumed  in  the  industrial  arts;  and,  in  1910,  3,962,412  gal- 
lons of  denatured  alcohol  were  made  in  England.  3,008,514  gal- 
lons of  industrial  methylated  spirit  were  used  in  manufacturing 
operations  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1912.  The  Swiss  importations  of  denatured 
spirit  amounted  to  6,993,900  kg.  in  1911;  of  this  quantity, 
6,246,500  kg.  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  a  large  producer  of 
methyl  alcohol. 

B.     Uses  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  the  Chemical  Industries, 

The  chief  uses  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  chemical  industries  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  As  a  solvent. 

2.  As  an  extraction  agent. 


(73)     (Chloroform  is  no  longer  prepared  from  denatured  alcohol  or  ethyl  alcohol  in  this 
country. 
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3.  As  H  raw  malorial  for  ilie  production  of  formaldehyde. 

4.  In  synthctio  cluMnistrv  for  the  introdnotion  of  tlio  methyl 
fCH;,)  group. 

.5.      As  a  roagont  in  clicmical  laboratories. 

Wood  Alcohol  as  a  Solvent. 

Wood  alcohol  is  a  good  solvent  for  fats,  volatile  oils,  camphor, 
rosins,  gnins,  alkalies,  and  various  salts.  B(  cause  of  its  cheap- 
ness, it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  varnishes,  lac( piers,  stains,  finish 
and  shellac.  It  is  also  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  inks,  photographic  materials,  celluloid,  xylonite,  and  simi- 
lar products,  and  incidentally  in  -the  manufacture  of  transparent 
soap.  Tn  celluloid,  xylonite,  etc..  the  alcohol  does  not  appear  in 
the  finished  product,  while  in  varnish,  shellac,  etc.,  the  wood 
alcohol  remains  as  such  and  may  produce  its  deleterious  eifects 
on  workmen  employing  these  in  the  industries. 

As  an  Extractive. 

As  an  extractive,  wood  alcohol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smokeless  powder,  fulminate  of  mercury,  nitrocellulose,  and  other 
explosives.  Thus,  dried,  pulped  military  guncotton  is  freed  from 
lower  cellulose  nitrates  by  extraction  with  wood  alcohol  (74). 

Fo7'  the  Production  of  Formaldehyde. 

Furmaldehyde,  which  has  an  extensive  use,  is  pro<lueed  from 
methyl  alcohol  by  oxidizing  with  air  by  the  aid  of  a  catalytic 
agent.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
methyl  alcohol  vapor  and  air  over  a  glowing  platinum  spiral  or 
heated  copper  gauze  (75).  Formaldehyde  may  also  be  prepared 
by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  methyl  alcohol  and  when  ozone  is 
passed  through  it. 

C^ommercial  formaldehyde  is  a  40  per  cent,  water  solution,  con- 
taining from  12-ir)  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol. 

///  Synthetic  (-hemistry. 

Methvl  alcohol  is  used  in  synthetic  chemistrv  for  the  intro- 
duction    of    the    methyl    group    (CH;..)    into    various    substances. 

(74)  Monro*.  United  States  Patent  480684  of  1893;  l^nglish  Patent  580  of  1893. 

(75)  See  LeBlanc  and  Plaachke.  Z.  Elektroehem.,  17.  45  (1911);  fJlassner.  Oeeterr 
Chem.-Ztg..  5,  337. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  perfumes  and  flavors,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  presence  or  addition  of  the  methyl  group  con- 
verted  certain  odorless  and   tasteless  bodies  into  those  possess- 
ing   strong     perfumes     or    flavors.       Thus,     methyl     benzoate 
(CeH.COOCH,)  is  prepared  by  distilling  wood  spirit  with  ben- 
zoic and  sulphuric  acids ;    it    is    used    in    perfumery  under  the 
names    "Essence    Niobe "    and    "  Peau    d'Espagne."      Methyl 
betanaphtholate  (CH,O.C,oHO,  known  in  commerce  under  the 
names    "  Nerolin "    and    "  Yara-yara,^'    is   prepared   by   boiling 
betanaphthol  with  methyl  alcohol  and  zinc  chloride;  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest   smelling   perfume   materials.      Methyl   cinnamate 
(C.H5.CH:CH.COOCH3)     is    prepared    by    distilling    methyl 
alcohol  with  sodium  cinnamate  and  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  used  as 
a  flavoring  extract  in  confectionery  and  as  a  perfume.     Methyl 
anthranilate,  a  very  fragrant  perfume,  is  prepared  by  condens- 
ing anthranilic  acid  with  methyl  alcohol.     Methyl  alcohol  is  also 
used  m  the  preparation  of  vanillin,  etc.     It  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  manufacture  of  various  aniline  dyes,  viz.,  methy- 
lene  blue,  green  and  violet. 

As  a  Chemical  Reagent, 

Methyl  alcohol  is  used  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  laboratories 
for  the  detection  of  salicylic  acid,  the  determination  of  boric 
acid,  in  the  preparation  of  grape  sugar,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
ethyl  alcohol  for  various  purposes. 

0.     Uses  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Pharmacy  and  Medicine. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  chiefly  as 
a  solvent,  a  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol,  and  as  a  chemically 
active  body. 

As  an  Extractive, 

As  an  extraction  menstruum  for  the  preparation  of  solid 
extracts,  methyl  alcohol  gives  a  better  yield  than  ethyl  alcohol 
for  many  substances.  Thus  for  belladonna,  nux  vomica,  jalap 
resin,  etc,  the  former  is  a  much  better  solvent  than  the  lat- 
ter (76).  Again,  another  advantage  claimed  for  methyl  alcohol 
for  this  purpose  is  its  greater  volatility.       However,  the  toxic 

(76)     Sse  Batta.  Bull.  Soc.  CWoi.  Belg..  86,  7  (1912);  floseathaler.  Pharm.-Ztc..  6t,  291 
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action  of  methyl  alcohol  should  preclude  its  use  in  any  prepara- 
tion intended  for  internal  use  (77). 

Svhstituie  for  Ethyl  Alcohol, 

Methyl  alcohol  is  employed  in  large  quantities  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol  in  washes,  tinctures,  liniments,  patent 
medicines,  proprietary  and  domestic  medicines,  extracts,  essences, 
cattle  medicines  and  plant  washes.  A  large  number  of  poisoning 
cases  are  reported  every  year  from  drinking  Jamaica  ginger, 
extract  of  lemon,  bay  rum,  ^^eau  de  Cologne,"  etc.  (78). 

In  Synthetic  Drugs, 

As  a  chemically  active  body,  methyl  alcohol  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  drugs.  Thus  methyl  salicylate,  arti- 
ficial (synthetic)  oil  of  wintergreen,  used  as  an  antirheumatic 
and  antiseptic,  is  prepared  by  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with 
salicylic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  anesthetic  methyl 
chloride  (79)  is  prepared  by  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with  com- 
mon salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  Gallicin  (methyl  gallate),  an  anti- 
catarrhal,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  solution  of  gallic  or  tannic 
acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  methyl  alcohol.  The 
sedative  and  hypnotic  methylal  (80)  is  prepared  by  distilling 
methyl  alcohol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  diox- 
ide. Methylene  blue  (81),  methylene  chloride  (82)  and  other 
drugs  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

D.     Uses  of  ^Yood  Alcohol  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts, 
As  a  Solvent, 

The  pure  grades  of  methyl  alcohol,  sold  under  the  names  of 
"  Columbian  spirits,"  **  Colonial  spirits,"  etc.,  find  their  chief 
employment  in  the  arts  and  crafts  as  solvents  for  shellac.  Thus, 
shellac  "  cut "  in  wood  alcohol  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
passenger    cars,    carriages,    furniture,    pianos,    organs,    cabinet 

(77)  Kobert  (Pharm.-Ztg.,  51,  518),  warns  againat  the  use  of  methyl  aloohol  in  phar- 
maceutical and  medical  preparatioos. 

(78)  For  cases  see  Appendix  C,  p.  1004.  ... 

(79)  This  has  been  used  as  a  local  anesthetic  for  severe  neuralgia,  prxiritus  and  spinal 

pains.  •  •  J 

(80)  Used  internally  in  delirium  tremens,  gastnc  and  intestinal  pains,  insomnia,  and 
in  strychnine  poisoning.    (Commercial  methylal  is  used  in  perfumery  for  extracting  odors. 

(81)  Used  in  malaria,  rheumatism,  cystitis,  pyelitis,  carcinoma,  blackvatcr  fever,  dia- 
betes, gonorrhea,  and  neuralgia.  ,     ,    ,        ,    , .      ,  .  .     «  j 

(82)  Prepared  by  treating  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and  chloroform  with  sine  and 
hydroohlorio  acid,  and  used  as  a  spray  to  produce  local  anesthesia  in  dentistry. 


work,  picture  moulding,  hats,  electrical  apparatus,  toys,  whips, 
brushes,  lead  pencils,  rattan  goods,  etc.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  lacquers  and  enamels,  for  polishing  the  surface  of  metals 
such  as  brass  beds,  hardware,  gas  and  electric  light  fixtures, 
clocks,  watches,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Another  important  use  of  wood  alcohol  is  as  a  cleaning 
fluid  in  laundries.  Again,  it  is  used  by  painters  for  removing 
old  paint,  and  in  shellac,  varnish,  stains  and  lacquers. 

E.     Unclassified. 

Wood  alcohol  is  used  extensively  as  a  liquid  fuel,  and  for  such 
domestic  purposes  as  a  cleaning  agent.  It  is  easily  purchased 
and  is  a  common  household  article. 

Arises  of  Methyl  Alcohol. 
Methyl  Alcohol  as  an  Adulterant, 

The  data  obtainable  from  the  literature  indicate  that  the 
drinking  of  liquors  containing  methyl  alcohol  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  deaths  and  blindness  attributable  to  methyl  alcohol. 
The  "  deodorized "  methyl  alc()hol  resembles  ethyl  alcohol  so 
closely  that  the  ordinary  layman  can  hardly  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  (83),  and,  as  it  costs  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  grain  alcohol,  people  are  tempted  to  use  it  as 
a  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol  in  adulterating  w^hiskey,  essences, 
extracts,  bitters,  washes,  liniments,  balsams,  perfumes,  etc. 

CUiss  of  Consumers. 

The  victims  are  generally  those  who  indulge  in  the  commoner 
forms  of  whiskey,  rum  and  wine:  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fre- 
quent low  resorts,  men  who  go  on  protracted  sprees,  the  low  negro 
population  of  the  country,  Indians  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
better  grades  of  whiskey,  etc. 

Persons  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  are 
undoubtedly  often  affected  innocently,  from  drinking  Jamaica 
ginger,  lemon  extract,  essences  of  lemon,  cinnamon,  peppermint, 
etc.,  bitters,  patent  medicines,  proprietary  medicines,  balsams,  etc.. 
whose  chief  menstruum  is  ''  deodorized  "  wood  alcohol.     Methyl 

r*<3)     Sm  PropeHie*  of  Mdhyl  Alcohol,  p.  925. 
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alcohol  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol  to  adulterate 
witch  hazel,  bay  rum,  ''  eau  de  Cologue,"  Florida  water,  and 
in  liniments.  A  considerable  quantity  of  "  deodorized  "  methyl 
alcohol,  under  the  names  of  "  Columbian  spirits,'^  "  Colonial 
spirits,"  etc.,  is  absorbed  annually  by  individuals  ignorant  of 
its  toxic  action,  by  the  poorer  negroes,  who  drink  it  under  the 
name  of  "  white  horse  "  or  "  old  mule,"  and  by  individuals  with 
the  craving  for  alcohol  who  are  unable  to  obtain  ethyl  alcohol. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Adulteration, 

The  adulteration  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  extracts  with 
methyl  alcohol  is  still  going  on.  Now  and  then  the  daily  papers 
report  a  few  cases  of  poisoning  from  drinking  whiskey  contain- 
ing methyl  alcohol.  Sometimes,  when  an  epidemic  of  such 
poisoning  occurs,  it  is  prominently  brought  before  the  public,  as 
when  25  persons  were  fatally  poisoned  in  New  York  City  in 
1905,  or  when,  at  the  recent  Shamack  catastrophe  in  Berlin, 
hundreds  of  persons  were  fatally  poisoned.  That  the  adultera- 
tion of  whiskey  is  widely  practised  was  proven  by  Warren,  Pure 
Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  who  collected  1,000  samples 
of  cheap  whiskey  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  found  95  per 
cent,  of  them  to  contain  varying  quantities  of  methyl  alcohol, 
some  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  Brooks,  State  Chemist  of  New 
Jersey,  reported,  in  1903,  that  from  4-8  samples  of  paregoric 
and  from  4-11  samples  of  ginger  contained  wood  alcohol. 
Scovill  (84)  found  2  out  of  6  commercial  liniments  to  contain 
wood  alcohol.  Greenwood  (85)  found  "Columbian  spirits"  in 
tinctures  obtained  in  Boston  drug  stores.  Patch  (86)  found 
methyl  alcohol  in  40  out  of  225  samples  of  spirits  of  camphor. 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  in  1902,  found  that  40 
out  of  215  drug  stores  were  substituting  wood  alcohol  for  ethyi 
alcohol  in  Jamaica  ginger  and  spirits  of  ammonia.  In  1907, 
the  same  department  found  12  samples  of  toilet  waters,  5  hair 
tonics  and  2  samples  of  cologne  to  contain  methyl  alcohol;  in 
1910,  wood  alcohol  was  found  in  8  samples  of  whiskey;  in  1911, 
in  7  samples  of  whiskey;  in  1912,  in   16  samples  of  whiskey. 


pi 

i.     (86) 


Maas.  Pharm.  Amu.,  1897. 

Cited  by  Buller  and  Wood.  J.  Am.  Med. 

Am.  Pharm.  Asso..  190t. 


.,  1904,  972. 
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in  316  samples  of  vino  vermouth,  in  9  flavoring  extracts,  in  one 
bay  rum,  and  in  Marsala  wines,  bitters  and  various  cordials  (87). 
The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  has  also  had  some 
experience  with  methyl  alcohol  as  an  adulterant:  In  1903,  one 
sample  of  tincture  of  iodine  was  found  to  contain  methyl  alcohol ; 
in  1904,  two  samples  of  tincture  of  iodine  examined  contained 
methyl  alcohol;  in  1905,  samples  of  lemon  extract  put  out  by 
one  manufacturer  had  methyl  alcohol  therein;  in  1911,  samples 
of  vanilla,  lemon  and  orange  extracts  made  by  one  manufacturer 
were  found  to  contain  denatured  alcohol  containing  methyl 
alcohol;  and  in  1912,  one  sample  of  tincture  of  iodine  examined 
contained  methyl  alcohol,  while  another  sample  was  made  with 
denatured  alcohol  containing  methyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  petro- 
leum (88).  The  Board  of  Health  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  reports 
that:  "  Some  eight  years  ago  (i,  e,,  about  1904),  we  condemned 
and  dumped  into  the  sewer  a  quantity  of  lemon  flavoring  extract 
made  up  with  wood  alcohol,  and  since  then  we  have  not  met  with 
it  but  in  one  case,  where  it  was  used  in  a  whiskey  substitute  made 
by  the  consumers  themselves"  (89). 

(87)     I    am  indebted  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  for  this  data, 
.u     i^l     P"^a^  oommunicatioos,  dated  November  7  and  20,  1912,  from  the  Secretary  of 
tiM  State  Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass. 

(89)     Private  oommumoation,  dated  November  3,  1912,  from  the  Director  of  the  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Board  of  Health,  Detroit.  Mich.  ^^ 
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CHAPTER    IV 

IS  METHYL  ALCOHOL  A  POISON  ? 

Widely  varying  ideas  have  prevailed  at  different  periods  as  to 
the  poisonous  nature  of  methyl  alcohol.  Most  of  the  early  in- 
vestigators considered  it  even  less  poisonous  than  ethyl  alcohol, 
basing  this  view  on  the  general  law,  that  the  toxicity  of  the 
alcohols  increased  with  the  carbon  content  and  with  the  boiling 
point. 

According    to    One    Theory,    Methyl    Alcohol    Should   Be    Less 
Poisonous  than  Ethyl  Alcohol, 

This  property  of  the  alcohols  was  first  observed  by  Richard- 
son (90),  in  1864,  and  was  later  confirmed  by  Rabuteau  and 
Cross  (91).  In  1880,  Dujardin  (92)  modified  this  law  by 
stating  that  the  toxicity  of  the  monatomic  alcohols  depended  not 
only  upon  the  number  of  carbon  atoms,  but  also  upon  their  origin, 
solubility  and  oxidation  in  the  body.  Again,  Wirgin  (93)  proved 
that  the  disinfectiiig  power  of  the  alcohols  increased  with  the 
molecular  weight.  Similarly,  Baer  (94)  proved  that  the  strength 
of  the  alcohols  from  C — Cs  increased  with  tho  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  In  1908,  Iwanoif  (95)  asserted  that  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  primary  monatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  increased 
with  the  length  of  the  chain.  Fuhner  (96)  stated  that  the  action 
of  equimolecular  solutions  increased  with  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  Moreover,  Francis  and  Fortescue-Brickdale  (97)  state 
that  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  alcohols  depends  upon  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  present  and  increases  as  the  homologous 
series  is  ascended,  although  to  some  extent  methyl  alcohol  is  an 
exception  (98). 


(90)  Trans.   Brit.   Asro.,   1864.  1866,  1866. 

(91)  Compt.    rend.,   81,   631. 

(92)  Polyt.  J.,  £34,  406  (1880). 

(93)  Z.   Hyg.,   49,    149. 

(94)  Cited  by  Harnack,  De-itsch.  Med.  Wochschr..  S8,  538. 

(95)  Dissertation  St.   Petersburg.  1907:  Bio-Phya.  Zentr..  5.  250. 

(96)  Arch.  exp.    Pathol.    Pharmakol..  61,   1. 

(97)  "The  Chennical  Basis  of  Pharmacoloify,"  p.  92  (1908). 

(98)  Thus  in  the  case  of  rabbits:  Methyl  alcohol,  6-12  g.,  irithout  actioa.  Ethyl 
alcohol,  7  g.,  drunkenness;  12  g.,  sleep.  n-Propyl  alcohol,  12  g.  proJuce  sleep  in  5  minutea 
and  death  in  5  hours.  n-Butyl  alcohol.  3  g.  produce  druakeaness:  7  g.,  sleep  and  death. 
»»o-.A.nayl  alcohol.  2  g.  produce  dro  vsineas. 


According  to  Francis  and  Fortescue-Brickdale  (99),  the  ethyl 
group  is  stronger  than  the  methyl  group.  Thus,  certain  hypnotic 
properties  possessed  by  the  ethyl  group  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  corresponding  methyl  derivatives  (100).  Harnack  (101) 
states  that  ethylmorphin  is  stronger  than  the  corresponding 
methyl  derivative,  viz.,  3:1. 

Toxic  Action  on  Plants  and  Animal  Organisms, 

That  methyl  alcohol  is  less  poisonous  than  ethyl  alcohol  on 
lower  plants  and  infusoria  was  proved  by  the  experimental  work 
of  Wirgin  (102)  and  that  of  Buchner,  Fuchs  and  Neagle  (103). 
Fuhner  (104)  stated  that  ethyl  alcohol  was  three  times  more 
poisonous  than  methyl  alcohol  on  sea  urchins'  eggs.  Schloss- 
berger  (105)  performed  the  first  experiments  on  the  toxicity  of 
methyl  alcohol  on  the  (higher)  animal  organisms  and  concluded 
that  its  action  was  similar  to  that  of  ethyl  alcohol,  producing 
intoxication  vvitli  .siiiall  quantities  and  coma  with  larger  amounts. 
In  1869,  Richardson  (106)  proposed  the  use  of  methyl  alcohol 
as  a  general  inhalation  anesthetic,  maintaining  that  it  was  less 
toxic  than  ethyl  alcohol  and  slower  in  its  action  than  chloroform. 

Comparative  Toxicity  of  Methyl  and  Ethyl  Alcohols. 

Quantitative  experiments  were  performed  by  Joifroy  and 
Servaux  (107),  who  determined  the  toxic  equivalent  of  methyl 
alcohol  for  the  dog  at  9  cc.  (7.2  g.)  per  kg.  body  weight;  of  ethyl 
alcohol  at  8.65  cc.  (6.92  g.)  per  kg.  For  the  rabbit,  10  cc.  methyl 
alcohol  and  8.15  cc.  ethyl  alcohol  per  kg.  body  weight  were  found. 
These  authors  stated  that  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol  differed 

J?B»^  "J?*  ^hemiwU   Basis  of  Pharmacology,"  p.  49  (1908). 

UiW)      Ihe  ethyljsulphone  group  poaseases  marked  hypnotic  properties  whil«  fhA  mo*h«i 

s  are  quite  inert;  also  dulcin  has  an  i-^fy^r^^u,  ll;,^*  r„rf"™V'"'T?."®  ^^^  methyl 

1  derivative  is  entirely  wanting  in  t 

(102) 
(103) 
(104) 
(105) 

(106)     .^ea.  limes  ana  uaz..  istfy.  703:  l.ond.  Med.  Rftn.  fft?.':  fl9   -?■?   93       j^  ^he  Sci 

He    stated  that 


derivative,  an^Vuite  inTrtr  a^  dulcln^l^^extlJSy  ^S^t  ?i^^^  *^^  "^"*^3f^ 

lug  methyl  derivative  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  properU^       ^^'  ^^^"^^  ^^«  correspond- 
(101)     Deutsch.   med.   Wochschr.,   38,   538   (1912). 

Z.  Hyg;^  43,  149. 

Arch.   Hyg.   Munch.,   40,   347   (1901). 

Arch.  exp.  Pathol.   Pharmakol.,  61,   1. 

Ann.,  75,  213  (1S50). 
,  Med.  Tjsaeo  and  Gaz.,  1869,  703:  Lond.  .Med.  Rec,  1875.  62  77  9*? 
Am.  SuppL.  19,  8240.  Richardson  summarized  his  work  on  anesthetics  '  He  Ht»t^  th.* 
from  U  to  2  ounces  of  methyl. alcohol  by  volume  were  required  f?r  compSte  anLthesif  Th^ 
action  was  very  slow,  and  with  distinct  symptoms  of  alcoholic  intoxication  A  ftfli  i,^„ 
was  required  to  produce .in.sensibility.  which  at  the  deepest  was  VsuSnt  to  deltr^v  rpfl.x 
irritability  The  breathina;  was  stertorous,  often  with  bronchial  SleRecovervwLJ^S 
•low.  four  to  SIX  hours  in^eep  anesthesia.  The  temperature  wS^  rSu  ced  3  delrees  F  tK 
danger  was  practically  nil,  but.  when  the  inhalation  was  enforced  cWh^i^t^,!!4.,^u® 
the  8.n,nltaneou8  cessation  of  tKe  circulation  knd  respimtfou  '  ^  produced  by 

(107)     Arch.   med.  exp.,  8,  490;  9,  707, 
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from  ethyl  alcohol  in  that  the  symptoms  (108)  were  produced 
more  slowly  and  the  intoxication  was  more  prolonged.  Georg 
Baer  (109)  placed  the  toxic  dose  of  methyl  alcohol  for  the  dog 
at  9.02  g.  per  kg.  body  weight  and  ethyl  alcohol  at  7.44  g.  per 
kg.,  or,  the  toxicity  of  methyl  alcohol  is  to  that  of  ethyl  alcohol 
as  0.8:1.  Lessier  (110)  determined  the  toxic  equivalent  for  the 
dog,  finding  methyl  alcohol  to  be  15  g.  per  kg.  body  weight  and 
ethyl  alcohol  10  g.  per  kg.  For  fish,  he  found  50  g.  for  methyl 
and  40  g.  for  ethyl  alcohol  per  kg.  body  weight. 

The  majority  of  the  text-books  on  toxicology  of  the  nineteenth 
century  considered  methyl  alcohol  no  more  poisonous  than  ethyl 
alcohol.  ,     i 

Kobert  (111)  stated,  in  1893,  that  methyl  alcohol  was  as 
poisonous  as  ethyl  alcohol,  but  no  more.  This  he  withdrew  in 
1906  (112).  In  1897,  Jaksch  (113)  stated  that  methyl  alcohol 
was  not  poisonous,  and  that  people  in  England  and  Ireland  used 
it  as  a  beverage.  Kunkel  (114)  stated  that  methyl  alcohol  had  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  body  to  ethyl  alcohol.  He  asserted  that 
a  larger  dose  of  it  was  necessary  to  produce  paralysis,  and,  as  it 
acted  slower  upon  the  body,  death  might  be  produced  through  the 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  center  by  increased  somnolence  for 
3-4  days.  Vogle  and  Boranzig  (115)  report  that  the  action  of 
methyl  alcohol  is  similar  to  that  of  ethyl  alcohol  so  far  as  poison- 
ing is  concerned. 


Methyl  Alcohol  is  a  Distinct  Poison, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  present  authorities 
maintain  that  methyl  alcohol  is  a  severe  poison.  They  explain 
the  difference  in  the  toxicity  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  by  the 
property  of  the  former  to  oxidize  slowly  in  the  animal  body  to 
formaldehyde  and  formic  acid,  while  the  latter  oxidizes  rapidly 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 


(108)  The  general  symptoms  are:  InoreMe  of  body  temperature,  partial  loaa  of  power 
of  temperature  regulation,  marked  changes  in  the  alimentary  tract,  convulsion,  loas  of  sen- 
sation and  reflet  movements,  convulsive  movement  of  eyes,  nystagmus  with  dilation  of  thm 
pupils,  and  blindness. 

(109)  Arch.  Anat.   Physiol.,  S04,  283,  2897(1898). 

(110)  Munch,  med.  Wochschr.,  69.  248. 

(111)  See  Feletar,  Press.  Med.  Chir.,  47,  215,  223,  231  (1911). 

(112)  "Lehrbuch  der  Intoxikationen."  p.  660. 

(113)  "Klinieha  Diagnosti."  cited  by  Felvtar,  PrsM.  Med.  Chir.,  47,  215,  223.  231. 

(114)  "Handbook  of  Toxicology,"  1899. 

(115)  "Lehrbuch  der  Arsneitmitteln,"  1900. 
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Methyl  Alcohol  Is  More  Toxic  than  Ethyl  Alcohol, 

Even  as  early  as  1875,  Taylor  (116)  observed  that  methyl 
alcohol  operated  as  a  "narcotic  poison,"  and  later  (1879)  Poin- 
care  (117)  proved  that  methyl  alcohol  fumes  produced  marked 
anatomical  and  functional  disturbances  (118)  in  animals.  Also, 
Dujordin  and  Beumetz-Audige  (119)  declared  methyl  alcohol  to 
be  more  poisonous  than  ethyl  alcohol;  Blumenthal  (120)  proved 
methyl  alcohol  to  be  more  poisonous  on  the  muscle  fibre  than 
ethyl  alcohol;  and  Holden  (121)  stated  that  methyl  alcohol  was 
more  poisonous  than  ethyl  alcohol  (in  his  experiments  50  cc. 
caused  death  in  the  case  of  a  9  kg.  dog).  Riche  (122)  deter- 
mined the  toxic  equivalent  for  methyl  alcohol  to  be  0.66  g.  per 
kg.  body  weight;  ethyl  alcohol,  2.65  g.  per  kg.  Baudran  (123) 
gave  the  toxic  equivalent  as  follows:  methyl  alcohol,  1.44  g.  per 
kg.  body  weight;  ethyl  alcohol,  2.65  g.  per  kg.  Atchinson  (124) 
gave  the  fatal  dose  for  various  animals:  dog,  6.37-7.2  g.  per  kg. ; 
rabbit,  7.2  g.  per  kg.  body  weight.  From  a  series  of  experiments, 
Lewin  (125)  proved  that  methyl  alcohol  was  more  toxic  than 
ethyl  alcohol  (126). 

Physiological  Action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  is  Specific, 

Julius  Pohl  (127)  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  characteristic 
action  of  methyl  alcohol  as  a  poison.  He  stated  that  while  he  was 
able  to  give  animals  ethyl,  iso-butyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  in  doses 
sufficient  to  cause  intoxication  for  almost  a  year,  without  causing 
marked  anatomical  or  functional  disturbances,  methyl  alcohol, 
given  in  small  doses  every  day,  was  tolerated  for  but  a  few  weeks ; 
the  animals  remained  comatose  for  days,  did  not  eat,  and  died, 
although  the  administration  of  the  alcohol  was  discontinued. 
Pohl  ascribed  this  difference  to  the  fact  that  methyl  alcohol  was 
oxidized  to  formic  acid  in  the  body,  in  which  form  it  was  sepa- 

(116)  "Poisons,"  659  (1876).       "^ 

(117)  Gompt.  rend.,  87,  782  (1879). 

(118)  Great  increase  in  sise  of  abdomen,  hypertrophy'and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver,  and  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  of  the  epithelial 
cells,  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 

(119)  Compt.   rend.,  80,   1876. 

(120)  Pflugfr's  Arch.,   62,   513   (1896).     •" 

(121)  Arch.  Augenhk.,  40,  351;  Arch.  Ophth.,  S8,  129. 

(122)  Munch,   med.   Wochschr.,   69,  248. 

(123)  N.  Y.  Med.  J..  6.  127  (1906). 

(124)  N.  Y,  State  J.  Med.,  6,  127  (1905). 

(125)  Berl.   Med.   Klin.,  8,  95   (1912). 

(126)  On  injecting  the  alcohols  in  hens'  eggs,  half  as  many  normals  and  twice  as  man 
monsters  were  formed  bv  methyl  as  by  ethyl  alcohol. 

(127)  Arch.  exp.   Path.   Pharmakol.,  51,  281. 
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rated  in  the  urine  (128).  This  view  was  confirmed  by  Bon- 
gers  (129),  who  asserted  that  after  the  administration  of  meth>l 
alcohol  to  higher  animals  (dog),  considerable  quantities  of  formic 
acid  and  methyl  alcohol  were  excreted  in  the  urine.  Schot- 
ten  (130),  and  Greenhaut  and  Quinquad  (131)  state  that  the 
volatile  fatty  acids  poor  in  carbon  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine 
in  large  amounts  and  that  this  is  especially  true  for  formic  acid. 

Explarmtion  of  Difference  in  Action  Under  Different  Conditions, 
Harnack  (132)  asserted  that  methyl  alcohol  on  slow  oxidation 
formed  formic  acid  (133),  and  that  on  rapid  oxidation  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  were  formed.  Hence,  according  to  him, 
when  methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  rapidly  in  the  body,  it  is  harm- 
less ;  this  explains  the  varying  toxic  action  of  methyl  alcohol  upon 
different  species  of  animals  and  even  upon  individuals  of  the 
same  species  (134).  Harnack  maintained  that  the  action  of  the 
formic  acid  thus  formed  in  the  animal  organism  was  stronger 
than  that  of  pure  formic  acid  introduced  into  the  body,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  organism  attempts  to  connect  it  with  bases  and  thus 
give  rise  to  formates. 

Birch-Hirschfeld  (135)  experienced  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
animals  alive  for  even  short  periods  when  small  doses  of  methyl 
alcohol  were  administered  at  close  intervals.  Hp  concluded  that 
methyl  alcohol  was  a  nerve  poison,  causing  pathologic  changes  in 
the  ganglia  cells  of  the  retina  and  cornea  (136),  and  a  degenera- 
tive change  in  the  optic  nerve  (137). 

Acute  and  Chronic  Poisoning  hy  Methyl  Alcohol, 

Reid  Hunt  (138)  states  that  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol  differs 
from  that  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  that  the  symptoms  are  produced 
more  slowly  and  the  intoxication  is  more  prolonged.     There  are 

Jlo?!     Preparation  of  formic  acid  reaches  its  maximum  3-4  days  after  the  poisoning. 
(12^)     Arch.  exp.   Path.    Pharmakol.,  35,   426   (1S95)  »~  •»""  »•«. 

(lOOs!^^^     ^    phy3xol.  Chem.,  7;  cited  by  Hammarstea.  "  Physiological  Chemirtry,"  p.  629 

3^(131)     Compt.  rend.,  104:  Hammarsten.  'oe.  cit, 
(132)     Deutsch.  med.  Wochschr.,  S8,  358. 
ij  u'*  j^^     Formic  acid  is  both  an  acid  and  aldehyde,  vi«.,''0  =  C  —  OH,  a«d-  H  —  C  =  O 
aldehyde.     As  an  acid.. it  is  more  poisonous  than  the  homolo^uee  of  its  seriea;  on  aeoount 
of  Its  aldehyde  properties,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  a^ent.  »coouuii 

(134)     VIethvl  alcohol  is  nn  example  of  idiosyncra8>';  some  individuate  are  immune  ti 
It  so  far  as  permanent  damage  to  the  on?anism  is  concerned.       «  -^ 

135)     Centr.  Ophth     1901 ,  263:  Arch.  Ophth.,  6i,  68;  Centr.'  Au«fenhk..  190S,  2S0. 
(i:i'5)     As  shown  by  the  disappearance  of  cromatin  vaouols    in  the  protoplasm  and  the 
contraction  of  the  cells.  ■^ 

*u  fl37)     Causiajf  amMyopia  and  blindnew,  the  symptoms  of  which  ara'not  similar  to  any 
other  amblvoDia  svmptoms.  ' 

(138)     Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  IS,  213  (1902):  Hyg.  Lab.  U.  S..  Bull.  33. 
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two  forms  of  methyl  alcohol  poisoning,  acute  and  chronic.  In 
acute  poisoning,  the  relative  toxicity  of  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols 
is  almost  equal  (139)  ;  hut  when  the  use  of  methyl  alcohol  is 
continued  for  even  a  short  time,  it  becomes  an  extremely  danger- 
ous poison.  The  difference  in  the  toxicity  of  methyl  and  ethyl 
alcohols  is  due  to  the  property  of  methyl  alcohol  to  oxidize  in  the 
body,  producing  formic  acid,  while  ethyl  alcohol  oxidizes  rapidly 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

Hollander  (140)  asserted  that  methyl  alcohol  was  first  oxidized 
in  the  body  to  formaldehyde  (141)  and  then  to  formic  acid. 

That  the  toxicity  of  methyl  alcohol  is  due  to  the  formic  acid 
into  which  it  is  oxidized  has  been  denied  by  Ball  (142),  as  the 
symptoms  are  different;  and  Kobert  (143)  stated  that  no  cases 
of  death  solely  by  formic  acid  had  been  reported  up  to  1897. 

Influence  of  Impurities  on  Toxicity, 

Certain  investigators  maintain  that  the  toxicity  of  methyl 
alcohol  is  due  to  impurities  (144)  present.  Cololian  (145)  states 
that  the  poisonous  properties  of  methyl  alcohol  are  due  to  the 
acetone  (146)  present;  Ohlemann  (147)  maintains  that  the  tox- 
icity of  methyl  alcohol  is  due  to  the  furfural ;  and  a  prominent 
manufacturer,  in  a  private  communication  to  the  author,  asserts 
that  the  toxicity  of  methyl  alcohol  is  due  to  allyl  alcohol.  Like- 
wise, Julius  Friedenwald  (148),  from  extended  experiments 
on  the  comparative  toxicity  of  the  various  alcoholic  beverages, 
concluded  that  their  poisonous  properties  were  not  proportional 
to  the  percentage  of  alcoholic  content,  but  rather  to  other  sub- 
stances which  they  contained  (149) ;  and  recently  Vande- 
velde  (150)  claimed  to  have  proved  experimentally  that  methyl 

K^  «iL^®2*JV  «Pf^«»»J«  P*^*"™®?  ,^yu"H?*  i°J»cat«  that  death  is  caused  more  rapidly 
'^^  74S')  X'S^'  ISSr  "Woctchir'f.  %-(^9^ -"-Po-d-«  doses  of  pure  methyl  alcShof 

kg.  ^)  wfi«h?ll?tj5't?  S,ilS"  "  *""'"  "  "*'^^'  ^~^°''  ^•^«-    ^o^^dehyde  per 
(142)     Homeop.  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  J.,  N.  Y.,  g,  326  (1905) 
(140     "Practical  Toxicology,"  p.  83  (1897).  ^ 

ai«tii^*Hi,^*Kjr^'"?H~  ?'^"*i"'  r,*>??™^':«aj  "methyl  alcohol  are  chiefly  acetone,  methyl 
5rl!iSUT^»  ^i****^!f'  furfural  .allyhc  alcohol,  homologues  and  condensation  products 
oiiaoetone,  togethw  with  oily  bodies  and  other  compounds.  i- 

(145)     J.  Physiol.  Pathol.  Ren.,  5,  535  (1901).  •= 

4^  i}}f^'  Acetone,  when  taken  internally,  causes  paralysis,  accoiding  to  Kobert  ("In- 
toxikationen,"  p.  586)  and  Jaksoh  (Kliniche  Diagnostik.  1896)  "*  "«   »«   xvooert   ^   in 

}\ill     ^ochachT.  Therap.  HyR.  Auges..  190f,  Nos.  8,  9,  13. 

(148)     Trans.  Assn.  Am.   Phys..  96,  61   (1911). 
♦.^  ^It®^     Thus,  of  the  various  drinks    liquors  and  rum  are  the  most  toxic,  wine  is  more 
torlc  than  whiskey,  beer  and  ale  are  about  as  toxic  as  whiskey 

(160)     BuU.  Soc.  Chim.   Belg.,  28,   104  (1912). 
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alcohol,  free  from  all  impurities,  was  less  toxic  than  ethyl  alccAol. 
He  asserted  that  the  toxicity  of  the  commercial  alcohol  was  largely 
due  to  the  presence  of  impurities  (151). 

Toxic  Action  Due  to  Methyl  Alcohol  Itself, 

On  the  other  hand,  Pohl  (152)  contradicted  the  supposition 
that  the  toxic  action  of  methyl  alcohol  was  due  to  the  acetone 
present,  as  the  urine  of  dogs  fed  on  large  quantities  of  it  con- 
tained but  insignificant  amoimts  of  formic  acid.  Hunt  was 
able  to  produce  the  same  symptoms  in  animals  whether  he  used 
pure  or  impure  methyl  alcohol,  and  concluded  that  its  toxic 
action  was  due  to  the  alcohol  per  se.  Wood  (153)  stated  that 
methyl  alcohol  exhibited  its  toxic  properties  whenever  it  was 
introduced  into  the  human  system  in  whatever  form  (154). 
Foerster  (155)  argues  that  the  toxicity  of  methyl  alcohol  can  not 
be  due  to  furfural,  as  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  alcohol 
is  minute  —  in  fact,  less  than  0.21  g.  per  liter  (156). 

Conclusions, 

From  the  preceding  we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
Methyl  alcohol  is  less  poisonous  to  lower  plants  and  infu- 
soria (157)  than  ethyl  alcohol,  hut  fjor  higher  animals  (158),  and 
especially  for  man  (159),  it  is  a  severe  toxic  agent.  Its  poisonous 
properties  are  doubtless  due,  first,  to  a  specific  action,  and  then 
to  its  oxidation  in  the  body,  first  to  formaldehyde  and  then  to 
formic  acid  (160).  It  is,  furthermore,  a  cumulative  poison  (161). 
It  produces  toxic  effects  -whether  it  be  taken  internally  or  inhaled 
through  the  lungs. 

(151)  By  the  plasmolytic  method,  the  iao-toxio  quantities  ara  36.00-37  00  for  methvl 
alcohol  and  24.44-25.38  for  ethyl  alcohol;  by  hemolysU.  the  i*>-toxio  quantities  are  100  for 
ethyl   alcohol   and   jtreater  for  methyl   alcohol. 

(152)  Arch.  exp.   Path.   Pharmakol.,  SI,  281. 

AlTOhlf ^  Feb  ^K^h^'lQOe**  **  *  Hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Free 

(154)  Wood  and  Buller  (J.  Am.  Med.  Assn..  Get.  1-29    190jt'  IntamAt    nini<.    lona 
165:k  Y.  Med,  J..  Jan.  7   1»05:  Brit,  Med.  3    1906,  ii.  1855);1;;>orT314^Sca2^ofVe^^^ 
alcohol  poisoning  caused  by  drinking  and  inhaling  "0>lumbian  spirits."  Jamais  gininw 
bay  rum,  "Eau  de  Ckilogne,"  liniments,  etc.  «««»«ii«*  kuikbt, 

(155)  Munch,  med.  Wochachr.,  59,  248  (1912). 

(156)  Pohl  (Arch,  exp  Pathol.  Pharmakol..  189S,  40).  found  that  o.5  g.  of  acetone  was 
necessary  to  produce  convulsion  in  a  cat,  and  3-4  g.  in  the  case  of  a  large  clog  "**  ^^ 

(157)  Buchner,  Fiichs  and  Neagle,  Arch.  Hyg.  Munch.,  W,  347  (1901)  * 

(158)  See    Duiordin     and     Beumets-Audige;     Pohl:     Bunffers     Ham  ark  •     T^nXUnAi^^ 
Ball:    Holden:    Riche:  Baudranl  Birch-Hirschfeld':    Hunt     AtchlSSn;  L^iS;  and  i^^^De 
Schwemitz,  "Toxic  Amblyooias."  p.  61   (1896). 

(159)  Buller  and  Wood.  .1.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  190A\  Holden,  Arch    Auirenhk     ^    '*'?i 

(160)  See   Pohl;   Bungers:   Schotten;   Greehaut  and   Quinquant;   Hamack'  Hollander 
(191'>)1  ^^'  S**^«'"»»'»'»  fMed^Pris.  and  Ciw .  n!  s.  P5,  194 


It  is  a  matter  of  little  practical  importance  as  to  whether 
chemically  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  toxic  or  not,  as  economic  reasons 
prohibit  its  extended  use  in  the  arts  and  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, although,  as  pointed  out,  the  purest  material  is  used  in 
certain  products.  The  numerous  cases  of  poisoning  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  methyl  alcohol  of  commerce  is  decidedly 
toxic. 

Importance  of  Wood  Alcohol  as  a  Poison:. 
History  of  Methyl  Alcohol  Poisoning, 

The  importance  of  methyl  alcohol  as  a  poison  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  various  "  deodorized  "  grades  on  the  market. 
Simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  preparations  like  "  Columbian 
spirits,*'  "Colonial  spirits,**  "Eagle  spirits,**  etc.  (162),  a  large 
number  of  poisoning  cases  began  to  be  reported  in  the  medical 
press. 

First  Cases  Reported, 

The  first  fatal  case  of  wood-spirit  poisoning  reported  occurred 
in  Ix)ndon  in  1869  and  was  described  by  Taylor  (163),  who  also 
mentioned  headache,  nausea,  sickness,  etc.,  from  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapors.  Ten  years  later,  Viger  and  Menjin  (164)  reported 
two  prisoners  who  drank  wood  alcohol;  one  died,  the  other  be- 
came blind.  McCoy  and  Mitchel  (165),  in  1898,  gave  the 
account  of  a  case  in  this  country ;  a  young  man  became  blind  on 
drinking  60  cc.  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Number  Increasing, 

Beginning  in  1899,  the  number  of  methyl  alcohol  poisoning 
cases  increased  to  a  great  extent.  In  1904,  Buller  and  Wood 
(166),  by  sending  inquiries  to  various  practitioners  throughout 
the  United  States,  collected  314  serious  cases  of  methyl  alcohol  in- 
toxication (167).  The  great  majority  of  these  were  the  result  of 
drinking  some  form  of  methylated  spirits  (168),  inhalation  form- 

fl62)     Oont-Uning  from  97-98  per  cent,  methyl  alcohol 
163)     "Poisons,"   p.  659  (1875). 

)\^}     Ii'*??®®w™®<^  •  ^^77;  Rec.  Ophth.,  1879,  636. 
165)     N.  Y.  Med.  Rec.,  53,  28  (1898). 

^^2?^     Of  H^-  ^fio^'  ^•.•®^?'  1958.  .1117,  1213,  1289  (1904). 

A^\     SI  *''7«'.  l?'*  became  bUnd,  while  in  156  inatancea  death  foUowed. 
••Jama^fa\rini«."^^i«r**f /*•'*''  '"^ }^^  ^°"^  of  methyl f alcohol.  "Columbian  spirits," 
oonSinii^mrthyl"3ShoL    '^™^''  ^""^  cmnamon.  "Cologne  spirito."  and  alcoholic  mixture. 
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ing  a   second   important  source   of  the   poisoning  (169).     The 
statistics  gathered  were  far  from  complete,  as  Buller  and  Wood 
communicated  with  but  a  limited  number  of  practitioners. 
Toxic  Action  on  Workmen  Employing  It, 

The  deleterious  eifects  of  methyl  alcohol  on  workingmen  em- 
ploying it  in  the  industries  were  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  in  1906,  when,  at  a  hearing  (170)  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  affidavits  of  75  hat  workers  as  to  injury  to  eyesight 
and  general  health  from  wood  alcohol  used  as  a  solvent  for 
shellac  (171),  were  submitted. 

As  an  Adulterant, 

In  recent  years  the  increased  use  of  methyl  alocAol  as  an 
adulterant  in  beverages,  etc.,  has  resulted  in  epidemics  occurring 
in  certain  localities  (172),  of  which  the  Sharnack  (173)  catastro- 
phe in  Berlin  in  1911  was  the  most  serious. 

Number  of  Poisoning  Cases. 

We  were  able  to  collect  over  700  cases  (174)  of  methyl  alcohol 
poisoning  reported  in  the  various  medical  periodicals.  This  is  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  number,  as  comparatively  few 
practitioners  report  cases  that  come  under  their  observation  in 
the  scientific  press.  Moreover,  physicians  often  fail  to  recognize 
such  industrial  or  occupational  diseases  because  these  often  take 
the  form  of  chronic  poisoning,  which  shows  itself  in  obscure 
diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  nervous  system,  and  are 
attributed  by  the  patients  to  other  causes. 

When  Fsed  Externally. 
Channels  Through  Which  the  Poison  May  Enter  the  Circulation. 
Poisons  may  enter  the  body  by  various  channels.     The  mucous 
membranes  of  all  parts  of  the  body  are  absorbent,  hence  poisons 

.•-  ^9tV  J*^"  °^^?'itaP'"i®^  ^^®*  ^  inhalin*  wood  alcohol  fumes  and  rebreathed  air 
%n  a  confined  »pacc;  but  Vhen  the  fumea  are  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dSS  a?  £L 
inhalation  is  not  dangerous  to  life  or  eyesi^t  M«»«i-i.y  oi  purs  air,  ui« 

MarciVlQOe^**'^  *^**"  ^*^  "^  ^**°*  C^°^***»'  «»*»»  Congn...  1st  Sewion,  Feb.- 

iim     t?^  ^J**?  ^*  stiffening  department. 
J  •   U^^    S^P^^  ^^®i-  ^°.'  **.•  10).  reported  25  deaths  in  New  York  Htv  in  lOO*?  ^„.  « 
drinking  whiskev  adulterated  with  methyl  alcohol.     SSsicNSvokTMSi^inre/ft^^^ 

^^S^Xt^rt^'l'S^"^  '-^  ^««'  ««>  «iveStSoL?-;?57'l^"aiS,hoWi^^^ 
comnVete^acSSnl*^"^*^  *"^  Magnus-Levy  fBerl.  Klin.  Wochschr..  48.  193  (1912)]  for  . 
(174)     See  pages  1004-07.  1007-1034.  1034-1042. 
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may  operate  toxically  by  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  eye,  vagina  or  rectum.  The  channels  of  entrance 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are :  the  mouth  and 
into  the  stomach ;  the  air  passages  and  lungs ;  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane;  the  blood  vessels,  including  wounds;  and  the 
intestines. 

When  Externally  Applied. 

In  1875,  Taylor  (175)  stated  that  poisons  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  skin,  the  process  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  poison  and 
upon  the  texture  of  the  surface  of  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  following  circumstances  favor  the  absorption :  re- 
moval of  the  cuticle,  abrasions  or  wounds  of  the  skin,  when  the 
substance  acts  chemically  on  the  skin  (176),  and  the  solution  of 
the  poison  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  In  general,  poisoning 
through  the  skin  is  slower  in  appearing,  but  resembles  poisoning 
through  the  stomach  (177). 

Diffusion  of  Liquids  Through  the  Skin. 

The  skin,  with  its  cuticle  or  epidermis  intact,  is  pervious  only 
to  substances  which  are  soluble  both  in  lipoids  and  water  (178)  • 
but,  according  to  Lehmann  (179),  the  degree  of  solubility  need 
not  be  high,  e.  g.,  nitrobenzene,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  is  absorbed  by  the  uninjured  skin  of  the  cat.  Gallard  (180) 
showed  that  after  the  immersion  of  the  arms  in  5  per  cent,  sodium 
iodide  solution  for  a  half-hour  daily,  the  urine  of  the  succeeding 
24  hours  contained  0.066-3.863  mg.  of  iodine;  and  Kahlen- 
berg  (181)  proved  that  traces  of  boric  acid  appeared  in  the  urine 
within  5  minutes  and  estimable  quantities  within  10  minutes,  by 
immersion  of  the  feet  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  Ac- 
cording to  Witthaus  and  Becker  (182),  the  abraded  skin,  exposing 
the^  very  vascular  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  becomes  a  very 
active  absorbent  surface,  and  solutions  applied  to  it  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  under  almost  the  same  conditions  as  when 
hypodermically  injected. 

\\la\     o'Po^nS'"    P-   9   (1875). 
Uf2)       Malioal  Jur.spru la„09.  Foreas.c  Meiioine  aad  Toxicology."  4.  p.  86  (1911). 
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Action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  on  the  Skin, 

Some  poisons  act  directly  upon  the  skin,  producing  dermatitis, 
which,  in  a  mild  form,  may  be  limited  to  a  simple  redness  or 
erythema,  attended  with  more  or  less  itching,  and  going  on  to  the 
formation  of  visicles,  pustules,  or  bullae,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
even  gangrene  (183). 

Raether  (184)  asserted  that  methyl  alcohol  had  an  irritative 
action  on  the  skin,  due  to  its  property  of  absorbing  water.  Faw- 
sitt  (185)  observed  that  when  methyl  alcohol  got  on  the  hands 
no  peculiar  sensation  was  experienced  unless  afterwards  the  hands 
were  washed  in  cold  water,  when  intense  pain  was  felt  between 
the  fingers  where  the  skin  was  tender. 

Cases  in  Illustration, 

Von  Gall,  president  of  the  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Danbury  and  Bethel,  Conn.,  observed,  in  the  case  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  stiffening  room  in  hat  factories,  that  the  wood  alcohol 
acted  upon  them  externally,  but  he  remarked  that  the  action  was 
slower  than  when  taken  internally  (186).  The  testimony  of  the 
Federal  Hat  Co.  was  submitted  at  a  hearing  before  the  United 
States  Congress  (187)  that  wood  alcohol  caused  injury  to  the 
hands  of  their  employees.  The  R.  Bunlap  Hat  Co.  (188)  also 
testified  that  wood  alcohol  in  shellac  caused  injury  to  the  hands 
of  their  employees  who  immersed  their  hands  in  the  poison  during 
the  process  of  stiffening.  The  Painters  Magazine  of  December, 
1905,  warned  the  trade  of  the  dangers  of  wood  alcohol  through 
the  absorption  by  the  skin. 

Published  Cases  of  Poisoning  By  The  External 
Use  op  Methyl  Alcohol. 

Case  No,  1  (189).  J.  J.  McDonald,  age  33,  hat  stiffener;  em- 
ployed in  hat  stiffening,  using  shellac,  dissolved  in  wood  alcohol, 
for  seven  years. 

Result:     Itchy  rash  on  back  of  hands. 

(183)  See  Witthaus  »ad  Becker,  loe.  dL 

(184)  Diaaertation.  Tubingea,   1905. 

(185)  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  ft,  685. 

^}^\  S^^'^  before  Ways  and  Mean«  Committee  on'Frae  Alcohol,  1906. 

(187)  Ibid. 

(188)  Ibid. 

(189)  Ibid. 


Case  No,  2  (190).  M.  E.  Connor,  age  23,  hat  stiffener  (Kings 
County  Factory)  ;  employed  at  present  occupation  three  years ; 
wood  alcohol  is  used  to  "  cut  '^  the  shellac. 

Result;     Hands  inflamed  and  itch. 

Case  No.  3  (191).  J.  W.  Schenck,  age  35,  hat  stiffener  (Kings 
County)  ;  employed  at  stiffening  for  10  years,  using  wood  alcohol 
to  dissolve  the  shellac. 

Result:     Arms  and  hands  irritated. 

Case  No.  Jf  (192).  A  healthy  woman,  age  58,  washed  head  and 
face  with  wood  alcohol  daily.    No  history  of  blindness. 

Result :    Vision  became  impaired ;  V.R.=  8/20 ;  V.L.=  8/20, 

Case  No.  5  (193).  A  painter,  age  39,  used  wood  alcohol  to  wash 
varnish  from  hands  every  day  after  work. 

Result:     Became  totally  blind  and  has  remained  blind. 

Case  No,  6  (194).  A  distributor  of  paints  and  alcohol  in  store^ 
room  of  paint  factory,  age  53,  spilled  a  quart  of  wood  alcohol 
on  his  feet  and  floor,  and  remained  in  same  room  for  some  hours. 

Result:    Became  totally  blind. 

Case  No,  7  (195).  A  photographer,  age  32,  cleaned  plates  with 
wood  alcohol. 

Result:    Was  seized  with  paralysis  of  arms  and  legs,  pain  in 
sides  and  decrease  in  sight.     Died  after  some  time. 

(190,  191)     Hearing    before    Ways   and    Means    Committee,    59thl  (ingress,    1st    Sea- 
sion,  Fftb.-Maroh,   1906. 

(192)  0>nboy,  J.  Michican  Med.  Soc,  5,  536. 

(193)  De  Schweioits.  Ophth.   Rec,  1901,  349. 

(194)  PhiUips,  Idem,  16,  538. 

(195)  GifTord.  Idem,  16,  274. 
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CHAPTER    V 

INVESTIGATIOJSiAL  EVIDENCE  AND  EECOMMENDA- 

TIONS. 

Hearings  Before  the  United  States  Congress. 

Until  recently,  the  poisoning  occurring  among  workmen  in 
industries  wherein  wood  alcohol  is  employed  had  received  but 
meagre  attention  in  this  country.  In  1906,  due  to  a  general  agi- 
tation for  a  tax-free  denatured  alcohol,  hearings  were  held  on 
free  alcohol  before  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Committees 
in  the  United  States  Congress  (196).  At  these  hearings  the 
deleterious  action  of  wood  alcohol  on  the  general  health  and  eye- 
sight of  workingnien  employing  it  in  the  industries  was 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  by  the  testimony  of  manu- 
facturers, workingmen  and  experts.  An  abstracted  account  of 
the  proceedings  relative  to  wood  alcohol  follows. 

Statements  op  Manufactuekes. 
Piano  Manufacturers, 

H.  P.  Mehlin,  President  of  the  National  Piano  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  America,  testified  that  wood  alcohol,  as  used 
in  shellac  and  varnish  in  the  manufacturing  of  pianos,  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  health  of  the  workingmen  employing  it 

Hat  Manufacturers, 

The  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association  was  represented  by 
Charles  H.  Merritt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fur  Hat 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  who  stated  that 
competition  forced  them  to  employ  wood  alcohol  in  the  hat  indus- 
try, as  it  was  much  cheaper  than  grain  alcohol ;  but  its  employment 
caused  serious  interruption  to  business  on  account  of  affecting 
the  eyes  and  health  of  the  operatives.  In  addition,  he  submitted 
the  following  statements  from  individual  manufacturers: 

Crofut  &  Knapp  Co.  Wood  alcohol  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  our  employees.     One  man  was  obliged  to  give  up  work 

l.t  ^L.^Sb!°flaTch''T9%!'^^°^^''"~ -^^^  '^^^-  ^"^  *^^"«  Committee.  59th  Con^ree.. 
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entirely,  owing  to  the  effect  on  his  eyes;  several  laid  off  tempo- 
rarily for  the  same  reason. 

New  Milford  Hat  Co.  The  use  of  wood  alcohol  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  our  employees.  It  affects  the  eyesight 
of  every  man  in  the  department. 

It  has  necessitated  the  stopping  of  work  by  some  men  for  days 
at  a  time. 

Guyer  Hat  Co.  The  use  of  wood  alcohol  is  detrimental  to 
some  extent;  one  man  died  from  the  effects. 

Frank  Shople  Co,  It  is  painful  to  the  eyes  of  employees  and 
injurious  to  their  health.  Our  hat  stiffeners  are  not  able  to  work 
full  time. 

National  Hat  Co.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  opera- 
tives. The  men  are  obliged  to  stop  work,  sometimes  for  a  day 
and  frequently  parts  of  days. 

Seth  Reed,  one  of  our  stiffeners,  was  disabled  from  the  wood 
alcohol. 

Hawes,  Von  Oal  Co.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  eye- 
sight of  our  employees  in  the  hat  stiffening  department.  Stiffen- 
ing is  stopped  on  the  average  one  day  a  week.  Dobbs,  Magger- 
suppe,  Arnold  and  Stevens  were  disabled  from  wood  alcohol 
vapor. 

David  Higson  Co.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  eye- 
sight of  our  employees,  and  the  men  are  blinded  by  fumes.  It 
causes  delay  and  some  give  up  for  good. 

Bethel  Manufacturing  Co.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
eyesight  of  our  employees.  The  men  are  unable  to  work  1-3 
days  at  a  time.  Cases  of  disablement:  Megnerey,  Slade, 
Euvrard,  and  Judson. 

Connet  Hat  Co.    The  wood  alcohol  is  detrimental  to  the  health 
and  eyesight  of  our  employees.     The  men  are  unable   to  work 
several  days  at  a  time.     Specific  cases  of  disablement:    Brookes 
Collins,  Cooper,  Keeler,  and  Neal. 
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Hoyt,  WoUhamen  Corporation.  The  wood  alcohol  causes 
blindness  and  delav  of  the  work. 

Federal  Hat  Co,  StiflFeners  become  blind ;  the  hands  are  irri- 
tated and  itch. 

Danhury  Hat  Co.;  Millard  Hat  Co.;  S.  A.  G.  Hat  Co.;  H.  M. 
Lachlan  t^  Co.;  John  W.  Green  &  Sons.  Everyone  who  works 
in  the  room  where  the  alcohol  is  used  has  trouble  with  his  eyes. 

Beltaire  Bros.  &  Co,  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives  and  causes  delay. 

Price  and  Vogt.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  our 
employees.     Specific  cases:     Sherwood,  Gustafson  and  Lane. 

Bordt,  Untiedt  Co.  The  men  were  broken  down  in  health; 
their  eyes  were  almost  ruined. 

Judd  &  Dunning  Hat  Co.;  J.  Rummcl  &  Co.;  John  B.  Stet- 
son Co.    The  eyes  and  stomachs  of  our  employees  are  affected. 

Edwin  Short  Hat  Co.;  R.  Dunlap  d'  Co.  Causes  blindness, 
and  injured  arms  and  hands.. 

James  Marshall  d  Bro.    Detrimental ;  causes  delav. 

Lee  Hat  Mfg.  Co.     Have  to  discontinue  work  at  times. 

S.  C.  Hollery  &  Co.  All  employees  using  wood  alcohol  have 
intense  pain  in  eyes ;  have  to  use  cocain  to  relieve  pain. 

Volk  Hat  Co.  Detrimental;  causes  delay.  Specific  case: 
Andrews. 

Judd  &  Co.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  operatives 
and  causes  delay. 

11 .  B.  Huhhel.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  employees 
and  causes  delay.     Lamson  and  Hubbard  had  to  give  up  work. 

Van  Gall,  President  of  the  Hat  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Danbury  and  Bethel,  Conn.,  stated  that  wood  alcohol  vapors 
caused  injury  to  the  general  health  and  eyesight  of  the  employees. 
He  asserted  that  wood  alcohol  acted  externally  just  the  same  as 
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internally,  only  slower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers 
of  wood  alcohol  claimed  that  this  alcohol  acted  as  a  poison  only 
when  taken  internally,  and  that  their  employees  were  not  affected 
by  its  vapors. 


Evidence  Submitted  by  Workmen. 

Evidence  of  Workmen. 

The  affidavits  of  75  hat  workers  as  to  injury  from  wood  alco- 
hol, used  as  a  solvent  for  shellac  in  hat  stiffening,  were  sub- 
mitted (197).  All  of  these  men  complained  of  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  with  intense  pain,  causing  them  to  lay  off  from  work 
at  least  one-third  of  the  time.  Other  complaints  were  pain  in 
the  stomadi,  nausea,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  throat  and  nose,  catarrh,  headache,  cough,  nervous  exhaustion, 
irritation  and  itching  of  the  skin  of  arms  and  hands,  etc.  Also, 
two  physicians'  statements  of  injuries  from  using  wood  alcohol  in 
the  industries  were  submitted  (198).  These  physicians  reported 
seven  cases  in  which  the  men  were  forced  to  discontinue  work 
in  the  stiffening  department  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  wood 
alcohol  on  their  eyesight  and  general  health;  and  eight  cases 
where  the  men  were  still  employed  in  stiffening  hats  with  shellac 
"  cut  "  with  wood  alcohol  and  showed  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
alcohol.  They  stated  that  the  action  of  the  wood  alcohol  is  con- 
stitutional. None  of  the  above  men  used  stimulants  to  excess 
and  many  used  them  in  moderation. 

Louis  F.  Mignory,  a  hat  worker  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  stated 
that  wood  alcohol  fumes  made  him  blind  temporarily  and  that 
he  considered  it  a  crime  to  require  a  man  to  work  with  it.  C.  E. 
White,  another  hat  worker,  said  that  wood  alcohol  made  him 
blind. 


Painters, 

Bedell,  a  painter  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  testified  that  he  was 
totally  blind  from  using  wood  alcohol  to  clean  furniture  in  a 
small  room.  Statements  from  three  other  painters  who  became 
blind  from  using  wood  alcohol  were  submitted. 

(197)  See  Appendix'A,  p.  995,  for  affidavita.  \ 

(198)  See  Appendix  B,  p.  998. 
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Expert  Evidbnoe. 

Expert  Evidence  of  C.  A.  Wood. 

Casey  A.  Wood,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Chicago 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  testified  as  to  the  injurious  qual- 
ities of  wood  alcohol ;  he  attributed  the  poisoning  to  :— 

1.     Drinking  the  methyl  alcohol, 

(a)  Employees  in  factories  using  "  Columbian  spirits  "  and 
other  forms  of  "deodorized"  methyl  alcohol  are  frequently 
tempted  to  drink  the  fluid.  First,  because  the  ''  deodorized  '' 
forms  of  methyl  alcohol  are  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  lay- 
man from  grain  alcohol ;  and,  second,  methyl  alcohol  is  an  exam- 
ple of  idiosyncrasy,  just  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  poisons, 
some  individuals  being  immune  to  it  so  far  as  permanent  damage 
to  the  organism  is  concerned.  Due  to  the  above,  employees 
become  careless  and  drink  the  spirit. 

(b)  Drinking  of  methyl  alcohol  by  soldiers,  sailors,  Indians, 
etc.,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  grain  alcohol  easily. 

(c)  Adulteration  of  alcoholic  beverages,  alcoholic  extracts, 
etc.,  with  methyl  alcohol,  is  still  going  on  (199),  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  more  deaths  and  blindness  than  is  brought  about  by  all 
the  other  forms  combined. 

2.  Inhaling  methyl  alcohol  in  a  confined,  badly  ventilated 
space. 

The  chief  danger  here  lies  in  inhaling  wood  alcohol  fumes  and 
rebreathed  air  in  a  confined  space.  Cases  of  blindness,  etc.,  from 
the  absorption  of  methyl  alcohol  by  the  lungs  and  skin  are 
reported  by  Wood  (200).  If  the  wood  alcohol  fumes  are  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air,  the  inhalation  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  eyesight. 

3.  Using  methyl  alcohol  for  external  use;  washes,  lini- 
ments, etc. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  some  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
poison  on  workers  with  methyl  alcohol.    The  effects  often  take  the 

^~ls^^^^^^  into  the 


form  of  chronic  poisoning,  which  shows  itself  in  obscure  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  nervous  system,  and  are  attributed 
by  the  patients  to  other  causes. 

Wood's  Recommendation, 

Wood  recommended  a  strict  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  "  deodorized  "  wood  alcohol,  and  the  substitution  of 
an  untaxed  methylated  spirit,  corresponding  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  Breunspiritus  of  Germany,  or  a  slightly  taxed 
pure  ethyl  alcohol  for  commercial  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  a  similar  investigation,  the  following  bill  was 
proposed  in  the  Austrian  Reichstag  in  1930: — 

1.  Wood  alcohol  is  a  poison,  must  be  kept  in  sealed  vessels, 
and  sold  by  responsible  persons.  The  vessels  containing  it  should 
bear  a  label,  "  Poisonous,  not  to  be  used  externally." 

2.  The  use  of  methyl  alcohol  in  foods,  beverages,  cosmetics, 
and  medicinal  preparations,  is  prohibited. 

3.  The  technical  use  of  methyl  alcohol  is  to  be  limited  so  that 
it  Shall  not  be  inhaled  by  workmen  or  their  hands  be  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

4.  Wood  alcohol  should  not  be  used  as  a  denaturing  substance 
for  spirit;  its  place  should  be  taken  by  a  non-toxic  preparation 
which  will  make  the  spirit  undrinkable  (201). 

Prussia  and  Hungary,  following  the  example  set  by  Austria, 
prohibited  the  free  sale  of  methyl  alcohol  in  1911  (202). 

Indepexdent  Recommendatioxs. 
Recommendations  by  Organizations. 

At  various  times,  individual  experts  and  societies  have  recom- 
mended the  limitation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  methyl  alcohol. 

Thus,  in  1906,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Ophthal- 
mologic Society,  a  resolution  was  made  that  denatured  alcohol 
should  be  used  instead  of  wood  alcohol,  as  the  latter,  on  account 
of  its  poisonous  properties,  causes  blindness  of  the  working- 
men  employing  it. 

(201)  Jaksch,   Amataarzt.,   f.   27 '(1910). 

(202)  Vidt  Chapter  VI.  p.  »89. 
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The  American  Medical  Association  (Section  Ophthal.,  1905) 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  various  State  and  Federal 
authorities  to  place  wood  alcohol  preparations  on  the  list  of 
poisons. 

Local  Union  111  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  in  190*5,  voted  that  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol  in  paints,  shellac,  and  varnish  be  prohibited,  and 
the  members  were  warned  against  the  use  of  it  (203). 

Recommendations  of  Individuals. 

H.  W.  Wiley  (204)  recommended  that  laws  be  passed  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  methyl  alcohol  for  internal  and  external  pur- 
poses, and  providing  that  labels  be  pasted  on  vessels  containing  it, 
advising  people  of  its  danger. 

W.  M.  Carhart  (205)  recommended  that  workers  using  shel- 
lac or  wood  alcohol  be  permitted  to  leave  their  work  at  frequent 
intervals  and  to  have  much  shorter  hours  of  such  work. 

P.  C.  Godbold,  President  of  the  Louisiana  Pharm.  Assn. 
(1905),  recommended  the  passage  of  stringent  laws  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  wood  alcohol  in  Louisiana. 

Thomas  Tyrer  (206)  urged  the  lowering  of  duty  on  grain  alco- 
hol so  that  it  could  be  used  instead  of  wood  alcohol. 

Frank  Buller  (207)  recommended  that  all  wood  alcohol  prep- 
arations be  labeled  with  "  This  liquid  taken  internally  is  likely 
to  cause  blindness:'  He  believed  that  such  a  statement  would  be 
more  effective  than  the  skull  and  cross-bones,  as  people  are  more 
afraid  of  blindness  than  of  even  death. 

J.  P.  Atchinson  (208)  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  methyl  alcohol  for  internal  or  external  use 
as  a  beverage  or  medicine. 

J.  H.  Ball  (209)  recommended  that  the  government  should 
control  the  production  of  methyl  alcohol,  making  it  obligatory 
that  it  be  marketed  in  a  form  undrinkable  and  impossible  to  use 
in  any  way  as  a  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol. 

i?S?^^     5*'5;?"*i£S***?  ^^-  ?"5F-  J-  ^^'  525  (1906). 


(204)     N.   Y.   Med.  J..  80^  1009*  (1904) 

;  Ch 
(208)     N.'vrstateT.  M«dTVl'27  (1905). 


y^\     ^™-  ^®^'  ^'  ^76  (1908);  Man.  Eye  and  Ear  Hon   Ren     W  A77nona\ 


S.  W.  Abbott  (210)  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  requir- 
ing all  vessels  containing  wood  alcohol  to  be  labeled  "  Poison  " 
and  to  be  sold  by  licensed  pharmacists  who  should  record  each 
sale. 

C.  Koller  (211)  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  forbidding 
the  use  of  methyl  alcohol  in  "  essences  "  and  proprietary  medi- 
cines which  might  be  the  means  of  poisoning  persons  not  addicted 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  who  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Reid  Hunt  (212)  attributed  the  large  number  of  methyl  alco- 
hol poisoning  cases  in  the  last  few  years  to  the  fact  that  wood 
alcohol  was  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  ethyl  alcohol,  viz., 
in  the  arts  (as  varnishes,  etc.),  for  external  use  (as  bay  rum), 
and  in  medicinal  or  flavoring  agents  ("  essence  of  Jamaica  gin- 
ger," peppermint,  etc.) 

Recent  Inspection  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  number  of  wood  dis- 
tillation plants,  refineries,  and  establishments  wherein  the  pro- 
cesses involved  the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  were  inspected  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Price,  Dr.  F.  E.  Breithut,  who  acted  as  chemical 
advisor,  and  Miss  Grace  Potter.  The  results  of  this  inspection, 
which  are  presented  in  full  in  a  separate  report  by  Dr.  Price, 
substantiate  the  main  evidence  and  support  the  principal  rec- 
ommendations given  above. 


(210)     Boeton  Med.  Suit  J.,  190S,  63. 

)l\V^     ^K^"^  ^2^;  ^-  ^'   376  (1905). 
(212)    J.  Hopkina  BuU..   1902.  /5,  213;  Ophth. 


Ree.,  t903,  34. 


(209)     Romeop.  Eye.  Ear  and  Throat  J.,  //,  325  (F905). 
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CHAPTER    VI 

LEGISLATION  PERTAINING  TO  METHYL  ALCOHOL. 
This  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  as  follows : — 

1.  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

(1)  Federal  Acts  and  Regulations. 

(2)  State  Laws. 

(3)  Municipal  Ordinances. 

2.  Legislation  in  Certain  Foreign  Countries. 


1.     LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(1)     Federal  Acts  and  Regulations. 

(a)     Concerning    the    Use    of    Denatured 
Alcohol. 


The  United  States  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Denatured  Alcohol  as  a 
Beverage  or  in  Liquid  Medicinal  PreparaJ;ions. 

Section  1.  From  January  1,  1907,  domestic  alcohol  may  be 
withdrawn  from  bond  without  the  payment  of  internal  revenue 
tax,  for  the  use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and  for  fuel,  light,  and 
power,  provided  said  alcohol  shall  have  been  mixed,  in  the 
presence  of  a  Government  officer,  after  withdrawal  from  the  dis- 
tillery warehouse,  with  methyl  alcohol,  or  other  denaturing  mate- 
rial or  materials,  which  will  destroy  its  character  as  a  beverage 
and  render  it  unfit  for  liquid  medicinal  preparations.  (Regula- 
tions as  to  the  denaturation  are  given.) 

Section  60.  Any  one  using  denatured  alcohol  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  preparation,  or  who 
knowingly  sells  any  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal  preparation, 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such  alcohol,  becomes  subject  to 
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the  penalties  prescribed  in  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  7,  1906 
(q.  v.). 

(Federal  Statutes,  Act  of  June  7,  1906,  Chap.  3047,  34  Stat. 
L.  217.)  . 

(b)     The  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of 
Foods. 

Federal  Food  Law, 

The  term  "  food,"  as  used  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  (213),  includes  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery 
or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or 
compound.  According  to  the  Act,  food  is  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated if  any  substance  has  been  mixed  with  or  packed  with  it  so  as 
to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength; 
if  any  substance  has  been  substituted,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the 
article;  if  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly 
or  in  part  abstracted;  or  if  it  contain  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in- 
jurious to  health. 

Food  is  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  it  be  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article ;  if 
it  be  labelled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  pur- 
chaser, or  purport  to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  when 
the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been 
removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall  have  been 
placed  in  such  package. 

Relevant  Judgments  Undee  the  Act. 

Methyl  Alcohol  in  Flavors, 

Judgment  No.  277,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  relates  to  a  case  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  of  lemon  flavor.  It  was  charged 
that  the  product  was  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
in  that  it  contained  an  added  poisonous  ingredient,  namely,  methyl 
alcohol.  (F.  &  D.  No.  909;  I.  S.  No.  10376-a,  issued  May  6, 
1910.) 

o«,  .^^P}  ,•  ^^J  further  particulars'conceminK  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  see  ChaDter 
3915.  Public  Acts  of  the  59th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  p.  768:  United  States  Statutes  at 
Liorge,  vol.  34,  1.     This  Act  was  approved  June  30,  1906,  and  amended  in  1912. 
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Judgment  No.  627,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  pertains  to  a  case  of 
adulteration  of  lemon  flavor.  It  was  charged  that  the  product 
was  adulterated,  in  that  it  consisted  of  a  highly  dilute  solution 
of  citral  in  methyl  alcohol,  etc.  (F.  &  D.  No.  1618;  I.  S.  No. 
10398-b,  issued  November  12,  1910.) 

Bitters. 

Judgment  No.  1284,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  pertains  to  a  case 
of  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  a  bitters,  and  to  a  case  of 
misbranding  of  another  bitters.  Adulteration  was  alleged  in  the 
information  against  the  first  product,  because  it  contained  an 
added  poisonous  and  deleterious  ingredient  which  might  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health,  to-wit,  methyl  alcohol,  which 
methyl  alcohol  was  not  a  preservative  applied  externally  in  the 
preparation  of  the  said  article  for  shipment.  In  the  second  case 
misbranding  was  alleged,  because  the  product  was  labelled  so  as 
to  mislead  the  purchaser,  in  that  .  .  .  said  label  bore  no 
statement  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol  contained 
therein.  In  these  two  cases  of  bitters,  the  first  contained  33.6  per 
cent,  of  total  alcohol  by  volume,  of  which  about  2.9  per  cent,  was 
methyl  alcohol ;  and  the  second  contained  47.44  per  cent,  of  total 
alcohol  by  volume,  of  which  6.4  per  cent,  was  methyl  alcohol. 
(F.  &  D.  No.  2158;  I.  S.  Nos.  1477-c  and  1478-c,  issued  April 
4,  1912.) 

lAqaeurs, 

Judgment  No.  1703,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  refers  to  a  case  of 
adulteration  of  a  liqueur.  The  product  contained  an  added 
poisonous  and  deleterious  ingredient,  to-wit,  wood  alcohol,  which 
rendered  it  injurious  to  health.  (F.  &  D.  No.  3621 ;  S.  No.  1330, 
issued  October  17,  1912.) 

Judgment  No.  1704,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  relates  to  the  adul- 
teration of  a  liqueur.  Adulteration  was  alleged  in  the  libel  for 
the  reason  that  the  product  contained  an  added  poisonous  and 
deleterious  ingredient,  to-wit,  wood  alcohol,  which  rendered  it 
injurious  to  health.  (F.  &  D.  No.  3612,  S.  No.  1327,  issued 
October  17,  1912.  See  also  F.  &  D.  No.  3640;  I.  S.  No. 
18713-d;  Judgment  No.  1764.) 
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(c)     The  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Drugs. 
Federal  Drug  Law, 

The  term  ''  drug,"  as  used  in  the  Act,  includes  all  medicines 
and  preparations  recognized  in  the  "United  States  Pharma-  ' 
copoeia  "  or  "  National  Formulary,"  for  internal  or  external  use, 
and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  diseases  of  either  man 
or  other  animals. 

When  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the 
"  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  "  or  "  National  Formulary,"  it 
is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  differs  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality,  or  purity  as  determined  by  the  tests  laid  down 
in  the  "United  States  Pharmacopoeia"  or  "National  Formu- 
lary "  official  at  the  time  of  the  investigation :  Provided,  that  no 
drug  defined  in  the  "United  States  Pharmacopoeia"  or 
"  National  Formulary  "  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  under 
this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality,  or  purity  be 
plainly  stated  upon  the  bottle,  box,  or  other  container  thereof, 
although  the  standard  may  differ  from  that  determined  by  the 
tests  laid  down  in  the  "United  States  Pharmacopoeia"  or 
"  National  Formulary." 

A  drug  is  also  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  its  strength  or  purity 
fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under  which  it  is  sold. 

A  drug  is  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  it  be  in  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article;  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  as  originally  put  up  shall  have  been  re- 
moved, in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been 
placed  in  such  package;  or  if  the  package  fail  to  bear  a  state- 
ment on  the  label  of  the  quantity  of  any  alcohol  present  therein. 
To  quote  from  Section  8,  Drugs,  Second: 

A  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  ...  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  alcohol  ...  or  of  any  derivative  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  such  substances  contained  therein. 

(On  the  standards  for  drugs,  see  Section  7  of  Regulation  7.) 

For  cases  in  point,  see  United  States  v.  Knowlton  Danderine 
Co.,  170  Fed.,  449 ;  175  Fed.,  1022 ;  United  States  v.  American 
Druggists  Syndicate,  186  Fed.,  88Y. 
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Meaning  of  the  Term  Alcohol. 

In  the  Federal  and  Drugs  Act,  the  term  "alcohol"  is  defined 
to  mean  common  or  ethyl  alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is 
permissible  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  except  as  provided  in 
the  "  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,"  or  "  National  Formulary  " 
(Regulation  28,  a). 

Relevant  Judgments  IJndeb  the  Act. 
Hair  Tonics. 

Judgment  No.  319,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  refers  to  the  mis- 
branding of  hair  tonics.  The  hair  tonic  examined  was  stated  to 
contain  "  pure  Columbian  Spirit ; "  it  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
in  that  it  contained  98.5  per  cent  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  failed  to 
bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  alcohol 
contained  therein  on  the  label.  (F.  &  D.  No.  721;  I.  S.  No. 
17580-a,  issued  May  26,  1910.) 

Judgment  No.  1673,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  pertains  to  the  mis- 
branding of  a  hair  tonic,  wherein  the  allegation  was  made  for 
the  reason  that  the  product  failed  to  bear  a  statement  upon  the 
label  as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  therein.  (F.  &  D. 
No.  2229;  I.  S.  Nos.  5970-c,  597l-c,  issued  September  27,  1912.) 

On  the  declaration  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol 
present  in  drug  products,  see  also  F.  I.  D.  Nos.  54,  57,  63,  85, 
and  94 ;  the  above  are  given  merely  as  typical  cases  in  point. 

(2)     State  Laws. 
Special  Laws  Not  Enacted  in  Some  Stages. 

In  this  sub-section,  statutes  and  State  regulations  relating  to 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  of  prepara- 
tions containing  methyl  alcohol,  are  given.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  only  those  statutes  are  included  which  differ,  wholly 
or  in  part,  from  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  speaking  broadly,  most  statutes  have  been 
based  upon  the  Federal  Act,  and  that  the  latter  initiated  legisla- 
tion in  this  direction  in  the  majority  of  the  States. 

Federal  rules,  regulations,  and  definitions  apply  in  Delaware 
{Laws  of  1907,  Chapter  160),  Nevada  (Laws  of  1909,  Chapter 
101;  Revised  Laws,  1912),  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  In 
Arkansas,  Federal  regulations  likewise  apply,  and  the  Food  and 
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Drugs  Act  is  modeled  after  the  Federal  Act  (see  Supplement  to 
Ktrby's  Digest,  1911);  and  in  California,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  provisions  and  regulations  are  similar  to 
the  Federal  regulations.  The  laws  of  these  States  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  following  digest. 

Alabama, 
Alabama  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Any  Preparation  or  Product  Conr 
taining  Methyl  Alcohol  Intended  for  Interml  or  External 
Consumption, 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer,  or  expose  for  sale,  or  other- 
wise  dispose  of  or  have  in  possession,  any  preparation  or  product 
intended  for  the  use  of  man,  either  for  internal  or  external  pur- 
poses,  which  contains  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirits. 

[Code  of  Alabama  (Criminal),  1907,  Sec.  7554.] 

Colorado. 

Colorado  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Preparations  for 
Internal  and  External  Human  Use. 

The  use  of  the  "  very  poisonous-"  methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol, 
Colonial  or  Columbian  Spirit),  is  prohibited  in  all  preparations 
for  internal  or  external  use,  as  regards  the  human  body.  This 
prohibition  includes  extracts,  beverages,  washes,  perfumes,  cos- 
metics, etc, 

(Note  :  Federal  rules  and  regulations  apply  to  drugs  contain- 
ing wood  or  methyl  alcohol,  so  far  as  applicable.) 

(The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1908 ;  Chapter  1,  Session  Laws  of 
1907;  Chapter  1,  Sections  1-10,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908;  Vol.  2, 
Chapter  1,  Sections  1-10,  Annotated  Statutes  of  1911.)' 

Connecticut. 
Connecticut  Provides  that  all  Vessels  Containing  Methyl  Alcohol 
be  Labelled  "  Poison."    (Exception  i^  made  in  Case  of  Prac- 
tising Physicians,  Licensed  Pharmacists  who  sell  it  Whole- 
sale, and  for  use  in  Manufacture  or  for  the  Arts). 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  Convened : 

Section  4734  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  Schedule  A,  accompanying  said  Section,  the  words 
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"  wood  or  methylic  alcohol  under  any  name  or  in  any  mixture," 
80  that  said  section  as  amended  shall  read  as  follows :  "  Every 
person  who  shall  sell  any  of  the  articles  named  in  the  schedule 
accompanying  this  schedule,  marked  Schedule  A,  except  when  pre- 
scribed by  a  practising  physician,  or  sold  at  wholesale  to  licensed 
pharmacists,  or  for  use  in  manufacture  or  for  the  arts,  shall  label 
the  bottle,  box  or  wrapper  containing  any  such  article  with  a  label 
upon  which  shall  be  plainly  written  or  printed  the  word  *  poison/ 
and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  one  dollar.  Schedule  A : — ^Acid  Carbolic,  Ammoniated  Mer- 
cury, Hydrochloric  Acid,  Chloroform,  Nitric  Acid,  etc.  Wood  or 
Methylic  Alcohol  under  any  name  or  in  any  mixture.^' 

(Public  Acts  of  Connecticut  J  1905,  See.  4734,  p.  298.) 

Connecticut  Prohibits  the  use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Food  and  Drugs, 
Except  as  Specified  in  the  "  U,  8,  Pharmacopoeia "  or 
"National  Formulary," 

The  term  "  alcohol "  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl 
alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  food  products  or  of  drugs,  except  as  specified  in  the 
"  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  "  or  "  National  Formulary." 

(The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1907;  Chapter  255,  Public  Acts 
of  1907;  amended  by  Chapter  178,  Public  Acts  of  1909.) 

Florida, 

Florida  Requires  that  all  Food  and  Drugs  Shall  be  Labelled  Stat- 
'  ing  the  Quantity  and  Proportion  of  any  Alcohol  Contained 
Therein, 

An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  .  .  . 
if  (it)  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  in  conspicuous  letters 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol 

(Section  5,  Food,  Second.) 

A  drug  or  food  product  is  misbranded  in  case  it  fails  to  bear  a 
statement  on  the  label  in  conspicuous  letters  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  any  alcdiol 

(Regulation  28,  c.) 


No  Alcohol  Except  Ethyl  Alcohol  shall  be  Used  in  Drugs  or  Food, 
Except  as  Provided  in  the  ''  U,  S,  Pharmacopoeia "  or 
"  National  Formulary," 

The  term  "  alcohol "  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl 
alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  drugs  or  foods  except  as  specified  in  the  "  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  "  or  "  National  Formulary." 

(Regulation  28,  A.) 

(On  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  Florida,  see  Chapter 
6122,  Acts  of  1911;  modeled  after  the  Federal  Law.) 

Georgia. 
Georgia  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Wood  or  Denatured  Alcohol  Except 
by  Licensed  Druggists,  for  use  in  the  Arts,  or  for  Scientific 
and  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Nothing  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  article  shall  prohibit 
the  sale,  by  licensed  druggists,  of  wood  or  denatured  alcohol  for 
art,  scientific  or  mechanical  purposes. 

(Code  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1911,  Sec.  431,  Art.  14.) 

Definition  of  "  Alcohol." 

The  term  alcohol  is  defined  to  mean  ethyl  alcohol,  of  the  degree 
of  refinement  in  the  "  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia." 
(Ruling  16,  6,  the  Drugs  Act.) 

Idaho, 

Idaho  Deems  any  Article  of  Food  to  be  Adulterated  if  it  Contains 
any  Wood  Alcohol. 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated : — 

In  case  of  Food: 
7.    If  it  contains  methyl  or  wood  alcohol  or  any  of  its  forms. 
(Bull.  No.  9,  pp.  5-6,  of  the  Dept.  of  Foods,  Drugs  and  Hotel 
Inspection,  Boise,  Idaho,  May,  1911;  Laws  of  1911,  Chap   196- 
House  Bill  No.  213,  Section  5.)  ' 
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Illinois. 
Illinois  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drinks. 

No  person  shall,  within  this  State,  by  himself,  his  agent,  or 
servant,  or  as  a  servant  or  agent  of  anv  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion, manufacture,  brew,  distil,  have  or  offer  for  sale,  or  sell  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  or  malt  liquor,  containing  any  drug, 
substance,  or  ingredient  not  healthful  or  not  normally  existing 
in  said  spirituous,  fermented  or  malt  liquor,  or  which  may  be 
deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health  when  liquors  are  used  as  a 
beverage,  and  the  following  drugs,  substances,  or  ingredients  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  not  healthful  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deleteri- 
ous or  detrimental  to  health  when  contained  in  such  liquors, 
to-wit     .     .     .     methyl  alcohol  and  its  derivatives. 

(Section  14,  Chapter  127b,  Eevised  Statutes  of  J 911.) 

Penalty, 

Whoever  adulterates,  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  any  liquor  used 
or  intended  for  drink  with  .  .  .  substances  which  are  poi- 
sonous or  injurious  to  health;  and  whoever  sells  or  offers  or  keeps 
for  sale  any  such  liquor  so  adulterated,  shall  be  coniined  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  fined  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  both. 

(Section  8,  Chapter  38,  Revised  Statutes  of  1911.) 

Illinois  Provides  That  No  Food,  Drink  or  Medicine  Shall  he 
Mixed  With  Other  Substances  Unless  they  Bear  a  Notice  to 
This  Effect  on  the  Label, 

Xo  person  shall  mix  .  .  .  any  article  of  food,  drink  or 
medicine,  or  any  article  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
food,  drink  or  medicine,  with  any  other  ingredient  or  material, 
whether  injurious  to  health  or  not,  for  the  purpose  of  gain  or 
profit,  or  sell,  or  offer  the  same  for  sale,  or  order,  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  article  so  mixed  .  .  , 
unless  the  same  be  so  manufactured,  used  or  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  under  its  true  and  appropriate  name,  and  notice  that  the 
game  is  mixed  or  impure  is  marked,  printed  or  stamped  upon 
each  package,  roll,  parcel  or  vessel  containing  the  same,  so  as 
to  be  and  remain  at  all  times  readily  visible,  or  unless  the  per- 


t 
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son  purchasing  the  same  is  fully  informed  by  the  seller  of  the 
true  name  and  ingredient  (if  other  than  such  as  are  known  by 
the  common  name  thereof)  of  such  article  of  food,  drink  or 
medicine,  at  the  time  of  making  sale  thereof  or  offering  to  sell 
the  same. 

(Section  9j,  Chapter  38,  Revised  Statutes  of  1911.) 

Iowa, 
Iowa  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Any  Preparations  Containing  Wood 
Alcohol  for  the  Use  of  Man  or  Domestic  Animals,  Internally 
or  Externally. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  or  have  in  his  possession  any  preparation  or  product 
intended  for  the  use  of  man  or  domestic  animals,  either  for  in- 
ternal or  external  use,  or  for  cosmetic  purposes,  or  for  inhalation, 
or  for  perfumes,  which  contain  methyl  (wood)  alcohol,  crude  or 
refined,  or  denatured  alcohol. 

(Sec.  4999-a  36,  Chap.  10-b,  Suppl  to  Code,  1907.) 

Iowa  Excludes  Denatured  Alcohol  from  the  List  of  Poisons,  Re- 
moving it  from  the  Statutes  Relating  to  the  Sale  and  Hand- 
ling of  Poisonous  Substances  (1909). 

That  the  law  as  it  appears  in  Section  2593  of  the  Supplement 
to  the  Code,  1907,  be  amended  by  striking  from  line  nine  thereof 
the  words  ''  denatured  alcohol.'' 

Denatured  alcohol  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  poison  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  sale  or  handling  of 
poisons. 

{Laws  of  Iowa,  Chapter  162,  Section  1,  1909,  33  C.  A.) 

Kansas. 
Kansas  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Pharmacy,  Except 

as  Provided  in  the  "  U.  S,  Pharmacopoeia"  or  ''National 
Formulary.** 

The  term  "  alcohol ''  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl  al- 
cohol. No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drugs,  except  as  specified  in  "The  United  States 
Pharmaco[)oeia  "  or  "  National  Formularv.'' 

{Pharmacy  Law,  1909,  Chap.  8095.) 
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Kentucky. 

Kentucky  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drugs,  Except 
as  Provided  in  Reg.  9. 

The  term  "  alcohol  "  is  defined  to  mean  ethyl  alcohol,  of  the 
degree  of  refinement  required  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  No  other 
kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  except 
as  specified  in  Regulation  9. 

(Regulation  9,  Acts  of  1908,  amended  by  Acts  of  1910.) 

It  has  been  found  by  the  inspector  that  the  dealers  have  been 
using  what  is  known  as  commercial  alcohol  in  the  manufacturing 
of  drugs.  Commercial  alcohol  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  for  freedom  from  aldehyde  and  fusel  oil,  and 
under  the  law  can  not  be  used.  The  dealer  should  insist  that  the 
wholesaler  or  jobber  supply  him  with  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeial  alcohol.     (Bulletin  No.  144.) 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drugs,  Except 
a^  Provided  in  the  "  U.  8.  Pharmacopoeia,*' 

The  use  of  methyl  alcohol,  refined  or  otherwise,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  drugs,  is  prohibited,  except  as  provided  in  the  *^  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia." 

(Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.) 

No  other  kind  of  alcohol  than  ethyl  alcohol  is  permissible  in 
the  manufacture  of  drugs,  foods,  liquors,  or  waters,  except  as 
specified  in  the  "  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  "  or  "  National 
Formulary." 

(Act  No.  98,  Acts  of  1906.) 

Maryland. 

Maryland  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Flavoring  Ex- 
tracts, Essences  and  Fluids  Used  for  Flavoring  Articles  of 
Food  or  Drink. 

No  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  making,  manu- 
facturing, compounding  and  selling  extracts,  essences,  or  other 
fluids  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  flavoring  articles  of  food 
or  drink,  shall  use  or  employ,  or  permit  to  be  used  or  employed 
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by  his,  their  or  its  agents  or  employees,  in  the  making,  manu- 
facturing or  compounding  of  such  flavoring  extracts,  essences  or 
fluids  any  methyl  or  7vood  alcohol;  nor  shall  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  his,  their  or  its  agents  or  employees,  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail,  any  flavoring  extracts,  essence,  or 
other  fluid  commonly  used  for  flavoring  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
when  the  same  contains  any  methyl  or  wood  alcohol;  and  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  his,  their,  or  its  agents,  employees  or 
officers,  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  not 
less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

(Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  1,  1125;  Section  159.) 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Requires  the  Labeling  of  All  Vessels  Containing 
Wood  Alcohol,  and  Prohibits  its  Use  in  Food,  Drink,  or  Drug 
Intended  for  Internal  Use. 

Chap.  541,  See.  1,  Wood  Alcohol  Act,  1910.— Whoever,  him- 
self, or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any 
other  person,  sells,  exchanges,  or  delivers  any  wood  alcohol 
(methyl  alcohol),  either  crude  or  refined,  or  denatured  alcohol, 
under  or  by  whatever  name  or  trade  mark  the  same  may  be  called 
or  known,  shaU  affix  to  the  bottle  or  vessel  containing  same  a  label 
bearing  the  words  "  Poison,  not  for  internal  use,"  in  red  letters 
of  uncondensed  Gothic  type,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  m  height,  and  the  same  words  "  Poison,  not  for  internal 
use"  in  stencilled  letters  of  similar  Gothic  type  of  a  size  not 
less  than  three-quarter  inch  nor  more  than  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  height  for  use  on  barrels  and  kegs.  Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $200  for  each  sale  in  respect  to  which  the  violation  occurs. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever,  himself,  or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as 
the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  sells,  exchanges,  or  de- 
livers, or  has  in  his  possession  with  intentions  to  sell,  exchange 
or  deliver,  any  article  of  food,  or  drink,  or  anv  drug  intended  for 
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internal  use,  containing  any  wood  alcohol  (methyl  alcohol )y  either 
crude  or  refined,  nnder  whatever  name  or  trade  mark  the  same 
may  be  called  or  known,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  both  snch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.    3,    Chapter   220   of    1905,   relative   to  wood   alcohol    is 
hereby  repealed.     For  information,  said  chapter  is  given  below. 
(Acts  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1910,  p.  494.) 

The  Law  of  1905. 

Chap,  220,  Sec,  1,  Wood  Alcohol  Act,  /90J.— Who(>vcr.  him- 
self, or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  any 
other  person,  sells,  exchanges,  or  delivers  any  wood  alcohol,  other- 
wise known  as  methyl  alcohol,  shall  afiix  to  the  vessel  containing 
the  same  and  shall  deliver  therewith  a  label  bearing  the  words 
"  Wood  Alcohol,  Poison  "  in  black  letters  of  uncondensed  Gothic 
type  not  less  than  one-quarter  inch  in  height.  Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50 
nor  more  than  $200, 

Sec.  2.  Whoever,  by  himself,  or  by  his  senant  or  agent  or 
any  other  person,  sells,  exchanges  or  delivers,  or  has  in  his  posses- 
sion with  intent  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  any  article  of  food 
or  drink,  or  any  drug  intended  for  internal  use,  containing  any 
wood  alcohol,  otherwise  known  as  methyl  alcohol,  shall  be  pmiished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1905,  220,  Sec.  1.) 

Michigan. 
Michigan.     General  Regulations  as  to  the  Adulteration  of  Food, 

An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  con- 
tains any  added  substances  or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or 
injurious  to  health:  .  .  .  Substantially  similar  to  the  Federal 
Law. 

(Section  3,  Seventh,  Act  No.  193,  Public  Acts  1895,  amended 
by  Act  No.  118,  Public  Acts  1891.) 


Statement  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Health. 

The  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  informs  the  author  that  the  use  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  any  food  is  forbidden  in  Michigan,  and  that  its  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  drugs  is  only  per- 
mitted where  it  is  stipulated  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  ''Xational 
Formulary." 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Requires  the  Labeling  of  All  Vessels  Containing  Wood 
Alcohol  with  the  Words  "  Wood  Naphtha/'  ''Poison." 
Section  1780. —  1.  No  person,  by  himself,  his  servant  or  agent, 
or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person  or  persons,  shall  sell, 
exchange,  deliver,  or  have  in  his  custody  or  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver,  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale,  exchange 
or  deliver,  any  wood  alcohol,  or  substance  commonly  known  as 
wood  alcohol,  unless  each  bottle,  package,  cask,  can  or  receptacle 
containing  the  said  wood  alcohol  shall  be  plainly  marked,  stamped, 
branded  or  labelled  on  the  outside  and  face  of  each  package, 
bottle,  cask,  can,  or  receptacle  of  the  capacity  less  than  one  gallon, 
in  legible  type  not  smaller  than  large  primer,  and  over  the  out- 
side and  face  of  each  package,  bottle,  can  or  receptacle  of  the 
capacity  of  one  gallon  or  more,  in  legible  letters  not  less  than 
one  inch  in  length,  the  letters  and  words  '^  Wood  Naphtha" 
"  Poison." 

(Chap.  35,  Sec.  1,  1905.) 

2,  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50  and  not  more  than  $100  for  each  and  every 
offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  or  more  than  ninetv  davs. 

(Revised  Laws  of  Minnesota,  1905,  Chap.  35,  Sec.  1.) 

Minnesota  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drinks. 

No  person  shall  make,  brew,  distil,  sell  or  serve,  in  any  form, 
any   adulterated,  spirituous,   fermented   or   distilled  liquor,   and 
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any  such  liquor  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  if  it  contains  any  of 
the  following  named  substances  .  .  .  methyl  alcohol,  or  de- 
rivatives therefrom, 

(Section  1759,  Chapter  21,  Revised  Laws  of  lOO-').) 

General  Regulations  as  to  the  Adulteration  of  Foods,  Drugs  and 
Medicines, 
Every  person  who,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  as 
unadulterated  or  undiluted,  shall  adulterate  or  dilute,  wine,  milk, 
distilled  spirits,  malt  liquors,  or  any  drug,  medicine,  food,  or  drink 
for  man  or  beast;  or  shall  offer  for  sale  or  sell  the  same  as  un- 
adulterated or  undiluted,  or  without  disclosing  to  or  informing 
the  purchaser  that  the  same  has  been  adulterated  or  diluted;  or 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  expose,  or  offer  for  sale,  such  article  of 
food,  or  drink,  any  substance  in  imitation  thereof,  without  dis- 
closing the  imitation  by  a  suitable  and  plainly  visible  mark  or 
brand ;  or  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  used  as  food,  drink, 
or  medicine,  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  article  what- 
soever which  to  his  knowledge  has  become  spoiled,  tainted  or  for 
any  cause  unfit  to  be  used  as  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  where 
special  provision  has  not  otherwise  been  made  by  statute  for  its 
punishment,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days. 

(Section  4993,  Chapter  99,  Revised  Laws  of  1905.) 

Montana, 

Montana   Requires  the  Labeling   of   Bottles   Containirig    Wood 
Alcohol, 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  finn  or  corporation  to 
retail  any  of  the  following  named  poisons,  to-wit: 
wood  alcohol;  without  labeling  the  box,  bottle,  or  other  receptacle 
in  which  the  said  poisons  are  contained  with  the  name  of  the 
article  and  the  word  "  Poison,"  and  the  name  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  seller. 

(Code  of  Montana,  1907,) 


New  Hampshire, 

New  Hampshire  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  any  Food,  Drink  or  Drug 
Intended  for  Internal  Use  Containing   Wood  Alcohol,  and 
Requires   that   All    Vessels   Containing    Wood   Alcohol   be 
Labelled  with  the  Words  "Poison,  not  for  Internal  Use." 
Section  1.     Whoever,  by  himself,  or  by  his  servant,  or  agent, 
or  as  the  servant  or  agent  of  another  person,  sells,  exchanges  or 
delivers  any  wood  alcohol,  otherwise  known  as  methyl  alcohol, 
either   crude   or   refined,   or   denatured    alcohol   which   contains 
methyl  alcohol,  under  whatever  name  or  trade  mark  the  same 
may  be  called  or  known,  shall  affix  to  the  bottle  or  vessel  contain- 
ing same,  a  label  bearing  the  words  "  Poison,  not  for  internal 
use"  in  stencilled  letters  of  a  similar  Gothic  type  of  a  size  not 
less  than  three-quarter  of  an  inch  nor  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height   for  use  on  barrels  and  kegs.     Whoever 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $200  for  each  sale  in  respect  to  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

Section  2.  Whoever,  himself,  etc.,  sells,  etc.,  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  or  any  drug  intended  for  internal  use,  containing 
any  wood  alcohol  (methyl  alcohol),  either  crude  or  refined,  under 
whatever  name  or  trade  mark  the  same  may  be  called  or  known, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment 

{Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  Feb.,  1911,  Chapter  16,  p.  17.) 

New  Jersey, 

New  Jersey  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Any  Preparation  Intended  for 
Internal  or  External  Use  Containing  Methyl  Alcohol.  (An 
Exception  is  Made  in  Case  of  Properly  Labelled  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  Containing  Methyl  Alcohol), 

Chapter  286,  Wood  Alcohol  Act,  1912,—  '^o  person  shall  sell, 
etc.,  any  food,  drug,  preparation,  or  mixture  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, intended  for  internal  use,  which  contains  methyl  or  wood 
alcohol.  Nor  shall  any  person  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  distribute  or  sell    or 
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use  upon  or  apply  to  the  body  of  another,  any  drug,  hair  tonic, 
bay  rum  or  similar  preparation,  intended  for  external  use,  which 
contains  methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  provided,  however,  that  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  veterinary  medicines  containing 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  when  such  remedies  are  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly labelled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  in- 
tended solely  for  external  use  on  animals. 

{Laws  of  New  Jersey,  April  1,  1912,  p.  509.) 

New  York. 

Sew  York  Prohibits  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  any  Substance 
Containing  Methyl  Alcohol,  or  any  Methylated  Preparations 
Made  from  it,  for  Use  in  Foods. 

Article  8,  Agricultural  Law  201, 1909. — 200.  No  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  shall  within  this  State  manufacture, 
produce,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  article  of  food  which  is 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  article. 

201.  Definition  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  food: — ^An 
article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contains 
methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  in  any  of  its  forms,  or  any  methylated 
preparation  made  from  it. 

(Consolidated  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Laws  of  1909, 
Chap.  9,  Art.  8.) 

Any  Drink  is  Deemed  to  he  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  Methyl 
Alcohol. 

An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  ...  in  the 
case  of  spirituous,  fermented  and  malt  liquors,  if  it  contain  methyl 
or  wood  alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms, 

(Section  41,  Article  4,  Chapter  49,  Laws  of  1909.) 

A  Drug  is  Deemed  to  he  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  Methyl 
Alcohol,  Except  Veterinary  Medicine  for  External  Use  Which 
Must  Bear  a  I^ahel  to  that  Effect, 

A  drug  is  adulterated,  (if)  it  contains  methyl  or  wood  alcohol 
when  intended  for  use  as  a  medicine,  except  when  sold  as  a  veteri- 
nary liniment  for  external  use  only  and  so  labelled. 

(Section  237,  Adult.,  6,  Article  11,  Chapter  49,  Laws  of  1909; 
amended  Chapter  422,  Laws  of  1910.) 


North  Carolina. 

North  Carolimi  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquor  to  be  Used 
as  a  Beverage  Containing  Poisonous  Properties. 
Manufacturing  and  selling  spirituous  liquor  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  containing  poisonous  properties  is  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able  by  not  less  than  5  years  and  a  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

(PelVs  Revisal,  1908.) 

An  Article  of  Food  is  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  Wood  Alcohol. 

An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  if  it  con- 
tains any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient 
which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health.  If  it  contains 
any  of  the  following  substances  which  are  hereby  declared  delete- 
rious and  dangerous  to  health  when  added  to  human  food,  to-wit  : 
wood  alcohol. 

(Section  6,  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  amended  Chapter  900,  Laws 
of  1909.) 

North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Methyl  Alcohol,  Either  for 
Internal  or  External  Purposes,  Including  Washes  and 
Perfumes. 

Chap.  196,  "  Pure  Drugs  Act:'—  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  seU, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  to  have  in  possession,  any  preparation 
or  product  intended  for  the  use  of  man,  either  for  internal  or  ex- 
ternal purposes,  including  washes  and  perfumes,  which  contains 
methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirits. 

(H.  B.  No.  8^— Treat,  1907,  p.  S20;  Laws  of  1907,  Chap.  196, 
Sec.  6.) 

Ohio. 

Ohio  Considers  any  Food,  Drink,  Confectionery,  Condiment, 
Flavoring  Extract,  or  Drug  as  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  any 
Methyl  Alcohol. 

Chap.  1,  Sec.  6777.— A  drug  is  adulterated  within  the  meaning 
of  this  chapter  (6)  if  it  contains  any  methyl  or  wood  alcohol. 
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Section  5778. — Food,  drink,  confectionery,  or  condiments  are 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter  (11)  if  they  con- 
tain any  methyl  or  wood  alcohol. 

Section  5779, — ^A  flavoring  extract  is  adulterated  within  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter  (8)  if  it  contains  any  methyl  or  wood 
alcohol, 

{General  Code  of  Ohio,  1910,) 

Ohlahom^a, 
Oklahoma  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drugs,  Except  as 
Specified  in  the  "  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,'* 

The  term  "  alcohol "  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl 
alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  drugs,  except  as  specified  in  the  "  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia "  or  in  the  "  National  Formulary." 

{Food  and  Drugs  Law,  1909,  Chap.  18,  Rule  34.) 

Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania  Deems  any  Drug  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  Methyl 
Alcohol,     Adulteration  of  Foods, 

Any  drug  containing  methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol)  will 
be  regarded  as  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
(Adopted  1910.) 

(Rule  No.  6,  The  Drugs  Act,  Laws  of  1909  and  1911,) 

An  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated,  if  it  con- 
tains any  added    .    .    .    ingredients  deleterious  to  health. 

(Section  3,  Fifth,  Act  No.  292,  Laws  of  1909,) 

South  Carolina, 

South  Carolina  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Methyl  Alcohol  as  a  Bever- 
age or  for  Medicinal  Purposes. 

Section  1,  An  Act  —  Making  lawful  the  manufacture  within 
the  State  of  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol  from  sawdust,  slabs,  or  any 
other  wood  substance. 

Section  2. —  No  alcohol  manufactured  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  ever  be  used  either  within  or  without  this  State  as  a 
beverage  or  for  medicinal  purposes.     {1910,  No.  290,  p.  570.) 


Section  10, —  Nothing  in  the  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic liquors  shall  prevent  the  sale  of  wood  or  denatured  alcohol. 
{Laws  of  South  Carolina,  1909,  No.  42.) 

Virginia. 
Virginia  Prohibits  the  Sale  of  Wood  Alcohol  as  a  Beverage. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  licensing  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  to  sell  wood  alcohol,  or  any  mixture 
thereof,  as  a  beverage;  and  the  sale  of  such  wood  alcohol,  or  mix- 
ture thereof,  as  a  beverage  is  hereby  prohibited. 

{Virginia  Code  Annotated,  Pollard,  190^;  Liquor  License,  CI. 
141,  p.  2262.) 

Virginia  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Drugs,  Except  as 
Specified  in  the  "  U,  S,  Pharmacopoeia "  or  "  National 
Formulary,** 

The  term  "  alcohol "  is  defined  to  mean  common  or  ethyl 
alcohol.  No  other  kind  of  alcohol  is  permissible  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  drugs,  except  as  specified  in  the  "  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia "  or  "  National  Formulary.'' 

(Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
March  14,  1908 ;  Pharmacy  &  Drugs  Act,  Chap.  291,  Acts  of 
1908;  Code,  Suppl,  of  1910,  p.  815.) 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  as  a  Solvent  for 
Shellac,  etc..  Within  any  Vat  or  Tank  so  as  to  Injure  or 
Endanger  the  Life  of  the  Person  so  Using  It, 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  require  or  wilfully  per- 
mit the  use  of  wood  alcohol,  or  shellac  or  other  materials  dissolved 
in  or  mixed  with  wood  alcohol,  or  "  Columbian  spirits,"  within 
any  vat  or  tank,  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  injury  to  or  endanger 
the  life  or  health  of  the  person  so  using  it,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons. 

Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  in  Section  1  of 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100  for  each  such  offense. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  Factory 
Inspector,  or  any  assistant  factory  inspector  to  enforce  this  act. 

(Offenses  Against  Lives  and  Persons,  Section  4398g,  Chap. 
274,  1905,  p.  1327.) 

Wisconsin  Deems  a  Drug  to  he  Adulterated  if  it  Contains  Wood 
Alcohol,  Except  When  Intended  for  External  Use  and  is  so 
Labelled. 

A  drug  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contains  u'ood 
alcohol  except  when  intended  for  external  use  only  and  so 
labelled. 

(Section  4601,  Drugs,  Third  SuppL,  1906,  to  Statutes  of  1898, 
amended  by  Chapter  202,  Lams  of  1909.) 

(3)     Municipal  Okdinances. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  any  Prep- 
aration for  Internal  or  External  Human  Consumption. 
No  person  or  corporation  shall  have,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
food  or  drink  which  contains  methyl  alcohol  (commonly  known  as 
wood  alcohol)  or  any  preparation  or  mixture  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever containing  the  same,  intended  either  for  internal  or  external 
use  by  man ;  nor  shall  methyl  or  wood  alcohol  or  any  preparation 
or  mixture  containing  the  same  be  used  upon  or  applied  to  the 
person  or  body  of  another. 

(Section  66a,  Sanitary  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York,  adopted 
January  23,  1912.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Drugs  for 
Internal  Use  of  Man. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  deliver  or  cause  to  be 
delivered  any  drug  or  medicine  labelled  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  same  is  for  the  internal  or  external  use  of  man  which  con- 
tains methyl  alcohol. 

(Ordinance  76,  Section  4,  Sanitary  Code  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal,  1911,  p.  69,  adopted  October  10,  1906.) 
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2.  LEGISLATIOX  IX  CEKTAJX  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Canada  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Methyl  Alcohol  in  Beverages,  Phar^ 
maceutical  and  Medicinal  Preparations  Intended  for  Inter- 
rial  Use.  It  is  Supplied  by  the  Government  for  Manufactur- 
ing Purposes. 

Chapter  51,  Section  251.— When  wood  naphtha,  wood  alcohol, 
or  methylated  or  other  denatured  spirit  is  to  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  in  Canada,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  the  depart- 
ment on  such  conditions  as  are  determined  by  the  department 
regulations  in  that  behalf,  and  the  price  thereof  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  per  centum. 

(Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1906,  2,  p.  968.) 

Section  265.— Every  person  who  deodorizes  or  clarifies,  or  at- 
tempts to  deodorize  or  clarify,  any  methylated  spirits,  whether  by 
distillation,  filtration,  or  any  other  process,  is  guilty  of  an  indict- 
able offense,  and  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$500,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

Section  266.— Every  person  who  uses  spirits  containing  methyl 
alcohol  in  any  form  in  any  pharmaceutical  or  medicinal  prepara- 
tion intended  for  internal  use,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500. 

Chapter  167,  Section  17.— Alcoholic,  fermented  or  other  pot- 
able liquors  sold,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  adulterated  in  a  manner  injurious  to  health  if  they  are 
found  to  contain  methyl  alcohol  and  its  derivatives,  etc.,  etc. 

Penalties  therefor     .     .     . 

(Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1886,  2,  p.  1448.) 

England. 

England  Prohibits  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Methyl  Alcohol, 
Methylated  Spirits,  or  Derivative  Thereof  to  be  Used  as  a 
Beverage  or  Internally  as  a  Medicine.  (Exception  is  Made 
in  Case  of  Sulphuric  Ether  and  Chloroform). 

Chapter   2k,   Section   ISO,   Spirit   Act,    1880.— (1)     If   any 
person     .     .     . 
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a)  prepares  or  attempts  to  prepare  any  methylated 
spirits  (214)  [or  methylic  alcohol]  for  use  as  or  for  a  beverage, 
or  as  a  mixture  with  a  beverage;  or 

b)  sells  any  methylated  spirits  [or  methylic  alcohol], 
whether  so  prepared  or  not,  as  or  for  a  beverage,  or  mixed  with 
a  beverage,  or 

c)  uses  any  methylated  spirits  (215)  [or  methylic  alcohol], 
or  any  derivative  thereof  in  the  preparation  of  any  article  capable 
of  being  used  wholly  or  partially  as  a  beverage,  or  internally  as 
a  medicine;  or 

d)  sells  or  has  in  his  possession  any  such  article  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  methylated  spirits  (216)  [or  methylic  alcohol], 
or  any  derivative  thereof  has  been  used,  he  shall  for  each  offense 
incur  a  fine  of  100  pounds,  and  the  spirits  with  respect  to  which 
the  offense  is  committed  shall  be  forfeited. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  use  of 
methylated  spirits  (217)  [or  methylic  alcohol]  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform,  for  use  as  a  medicine,  or  in 
any  art  or  manufacture,  or  prevent  the  sale  or  possession  of  any 
sulphuric  ether  or  chloroform  for  such  use. 

(Statutes  of  England,  14,  ^34  Vict.,  Chapter  24.) 
Chapter  20,  Section  2.  Revenue  Act,  1906.— (5.)  Section 
130  of  the  Spirit  Act,  1880,  shall  apply  as  if  it  were  an  offense 
under  that  section  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  commis- 
sioner or  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  purity 
or  attempt  to  purify  methylated  spirits  or  methylic  alcohol,  or, 
after  methylated  spirit  or  methylic  alcohol  have  been  used  once, 
to  recover  the  spirit  or  alcohol  by  distillation  or  condensation,  or 
in  any  other  manner. 

(6)     This  does  not  apply  to  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform. 
(Edw.  VIT,  6,  Chapter  20.) 

France. 
France  Allows  Duty-Free  Denatured  Alcohol  in  the  Arts  and 
Industries. 
France  allows  the  sale  of  tax-free  denatured  alcohol  for: 
1.     Lighting,  heating,  and  making  "  finish ;  " 

(214.  215,  216,  217)    Woida  inlbrackete  inMrtad  hy  61-6$  Vict.  C,  46,  8.  14. 
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2.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  viz.,  varnishes,  solid  extracts, 
solidified  spirits,  plastic  substances,  alkaloids,  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury, transparent  soap,  insecticides. 

[The  alcohol  is  denatured  with  ten  liters  of  wood  spirit,  90° 
(680  p.),  containing  twenty-five  per  cent,  acetone  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  "  impurities  pyrogenees,"  for  100  liters  of  spirit.] 

Germany. 

Qermany  Allows  Duty-Free  Denatured  Alcohol  in  the  Arts  and 
Industries. 

Germany  allows  the  sale  of  duty-free  spirit  which  is  made  un- 
drinkable  by: 

1.  Twenty  per  cent,  wood  naphtha  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  pyridine 
bases ; 

2.  Five  liters  of  wood  spirit  per  100  liters  of  spirit.  Free- 
dom from  duty  includes  — 

a)  Release  from  the  ^'  consumption  "  tax  and  its  additions ; 

b)  The  refunding  of  the  "  ferment ing-vat "  tax  at  the  rate 
of  0.16  mark  per  liter  of  pure  alcohol; 

c)  Return  of  distilling  tax  at  rate  of  0.06  mark  per  liter  of 
pure  alcohol. 

The  employment  of  methyl  alcohol  in  wines,  whiskies,  phar- 
maceutical and  cosmetical  preparations  is  prohibited,  according  to 
von  Buchka  (Chem-Ztg.,  1912,  36,  N"o.  134,  1309.) 

Prussia. 
Prussia  Prohibits  the  Free  Sale  of  Methyl  Alcohol. 

The  free  sale  of  methyl  alcohol  was  prohibited  in  Prussia  in 
May,  1911. 

(Laws  of  Prussia,  Forster,  Miinch.  med.  Wochschr.,  1912, 
248.) 

A  ustria-IIunga  ry. 

Austria-Hungary  Allows  the  Use  of  Duty-Free  Denatured  Alcohol 
in  the  Arts  and  Industries. 

The  sale  of  duty-free  denatured  alcohol  is  allowed  to  be  used 
in  hat-making,  varnishes,  fulminate  of  mercury,  vinegar,  etc. 
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The  spirit  is  denatured  with  two  per  cent,  of  wood  naphtha  and 
0.5  per  cent  of  pyridine  bases. 

Humjary, 
Hungary  Prohibits  the  Free  Sale  of  Methyl  Alcohol. 

The  free  sale  of  methyl  alcohol  is  forbidden  in  Hungary. 
(Laws  of  Hungary,  Forster,  Miinch.  med.   Wochschr,,  1912. 

248.) 

Russia, 
Russia  Allows  the  Sale  of  Duty-free  Spirit. 

The  sale  of  duty-free  spirit  is  permitted.  The  Minister  of 
Pinance  issues  permission  to  persons  wishing  to  use  denatured 
alcohol,  limited  to  one  year. 

Japan. 

Japan  Prohibits  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Comestibles  and  Bever- 
ages Containing  Methyl  Alcohol.  All  Containers  of  Wood 
Alcohol  Must  Be  Clearly  Labelled.  Sales  Must  Be  Entered 
in  Trade  Book, 

According  to  the  Chemical  World  (1,  Xo.  10,  359),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  cases  of  poisoning  by  wood  alcohol  on  the 
European  Continent,  which  led  to  strict  measures  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trade  in  several  countries,  the  Japanese  government 
issued  (1912)  new  regulations.  According  to  these,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  comestibles  and  beverages  containing  wood 
alcohol  are  absolutely  prohibited.  The  sale  of  any  article  con- 
taining such  alcohol  is  illegal, "  unless  a  label  on  the  container 
clearly  indicates  the  character  of  the  contents.  Manufacturers, 
dealers  and  importers  who  handle  wood  alcohol  in  any  form  are 
required  to  keep  a  trade  book,  and  to  make  entries  concerning 
the  amounts  manufactured,  received,  transferred,  or  sold,  to  whom 
sold,  object  of  purchase,  and  adding  date  of  sale. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  KECOMMENDATIONS. 

Prohibition  of  Use  of   Wood  Alcohol  in  Foods,  Beverages  or 
Medicines  to  be  Taken  Internally. 

The  data  and  facts  summarized  in  this  report  warrant  the 
following  conclusions : — 

1.  (a)— While  there  may  be  differences  in  opinion  as  to  the 
actual  toxicity  of  absolutely  pure  methyl  alcohol,  the  preponder- 
ating evidence  indicates  that  its  physiological  action  spells  in- 
jury. The  toxicity  of  the  ordinary  methyl  alcohol  of  commerce, 
commonly  called  wood  alcohol,  even  though  it  be  of  a  higher  grade 
of  purity,  is  a  recognized  fact,  whether  its  morbid  action  be  due 
to  the  concomitant  impurities  or  not. 

The  use  of  methyl  or  wood  alcohol  in  any  food,  condiment, 
flavoring  extract,  or  liquid  capable  of  being  used  in  whole  or 
partially  as  a  beverage,  or  internally  as  a  medicine,  should  there- 
fore be  prohibited  by  law.  This  is  covered  in  part  at  present  by 
Article  8,  Agricultural  Law  No.  201,  State  of  New  York,  cited 
on  p.  982. 

Injustice  Liable  in  Present  Law  Through  Lack  of  Control 

(b)— In  connection  with  the  law  just  referred  to,  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  lack  in  clarity,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, likely  injustice  from  attempts  at  its  execution.  The  in- 
tent of  tlie  law  is  undoubtedly  wholesome,  but  the  use  of  the  word 
"  methylated  ^^  is  ambiguous.  In  the  loose  English  sense,  it 
means  ethyl  alcohol  which  has  been  denatured  with  methyl  al- 
cohol ;  but  it  has  an  even  wider  meaning  from  what  might  appear 
as  its  real  intent.  One  instance  will  illustrate  the  point.  Methyl 
salicylate,  oil  of  wintergreen,  is  a  recognized  product  of  manu- 
facture used  for  flavoring,  which  is  a  "  methylated  '^  preparation. 
It  is  the  same  as  oil  of  wintergreen  made  from  natural  sources. 
If  the  synthetic  preparation  were  properly  labelled,  it  would  not 
be  a  case  of  misbranding,  morally,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section  (No.  201,  loc,  cit,),  yet  a  court  could  verv  properly  hold 


■^^^ 
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that  it  was,  because  synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen  is  a  "  methylated 
preparation."  The  wood  alcohol  is  no  longer  present  as  such  and 
the  physiological  action  of  the  wood  alcohol  is  no  longer  observed. 
The  above  is  true  of  many  synthetic  perfumes,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts (as  vanillin),  and  drugs  of  recognized  medicinal  value 
which  are  welcomed  as  legitimate  commercial  products  of  the 
chemist's  art 

Prohibition  of  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  Fluids  to  he  Applied 
Externally  on  the  Human  Body. 

2.  As  the  skin  is  a  membrane  through  which  many  liquids 
readily  pass,  the  application  of  wood  alcohol  to  the  skin  serves 
as  a  means  of  introducing  it  into  the  circulation.  The  absorption 
is  instantaneous  if  there  are  abrasions.  Furthermore,  when  a 
liquid  containing  wood  alcohol  is  applied  as  a  liniment  or  wash, 
th^  air  becomes  more  or  less  saturated  with  its  vapor.  When  this 
vapor  is  breathed,  the  wood  alcohol  exerts  its  characteristic 
physiological  action.  Wood  alcohol  should,  therefore,  not  be  per- 
mitted in  those  preparations  such  as  perfumes,  witch  hazel,  bay 
rum,  ''  eau  de  cologne,''  liniments,  washes,  etc.,  which  are  in- 
tended primarily  for  external  use  on  the  human  body.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  *'  tippling "  with  these  preparations  is  not 
uncommon. 

Use  of  Denatured  Alcohol  in  Liniments,  Etc.,  Meant  for  External 
Use  Alone. 

The  question  of  allowing  ethyl  alcohol  which  has  been  denatured 
with  methyl  alcohol  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  in 
liniments,  etc.,  might  appear  as  one  open  to  argimient  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  dilution.  The  denaturing  formulas  now  in  effect 
by  Federal  consent  do  not  encourage  but  discourage  the  use  of 
industrial  alcohol  for  such  purposes.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side  and  to  make  the  restriction  only 
as  the  occasion  arises. 

Ample  Ventilation  in  Works  Where  Wood  Alcohol  is  Made  aiui 
Refined. 

3.     In  the  manufacture  of  wood  alcohol  the  workmen  are  liable 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  vapor  only  in  neutralizing  the  acetic 


liquor  with  lime  and  in  filling  the  shipping  containers.  In  case 
of  the  former,  the  common  practice  now  is  to  carry  out  the  opera- 
tion in  closed  vats,  which  are  opened  only  when  lime  is  dumped 
in.  General  requirements  for  ample  ventilation  should  meet 
these  difficulties,  which,  in  fact,  do  not  now  exist  in  the  works 
inspected  in  New  York  State. 

Laws  on  Use  of  Wood  Alcohol  in  the  Arts. 

4.  Wood  alcohol  is  a  valuable  solvent,  used  as  such  extensively 
in  the  arts  in  two  important  ways. 

(a) —  It  is  used  as  a  solvent  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture 
of  many  substances,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  product  when 
the  latter  is  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  not  destroyed,  but 
evaporates  or  is  saved  in  part  by  condensation.  It  can  exert  its 
deleterious  action  during  the  process 

(1)  by  the  workmen  breathing  its  fumes. 

(2)  by  the  workmen  constantly  dipping  their  hands  and  arms 
into  the  liquor,  or 

(3)  by  the  workmen  drinking  the  wood  alcohol. 

Ample  ventilation  will  meet  the  first  difficulty.  Standards 
should  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Board  of  Health  or 
such  board  with  authority,  as  may  be  designated. 

In  the  second  case,  the  workmen  should  be  provided  with  im- 
pervious long  gloves  or  the  processes  should  be  operated  mechanic- 
ally; and  if  a  closed  process  be  used,  the  first  difficulty  is  also 
largely  met. 

Education  only  can  solve  the  third  problem. 

(b) — Wood  alcohol  serves  as  a  solvent  or  menstruum  of  the 
material  which  is  placed  on  the  market  in  a  liquid  form  (var- 
nishes), and  exerts  its  action  upon  the  users,  depending  upon 
multiform  conditions.  In  works  where  these  materials  are  used 
in  large  quantities  and  the  solvent  evaporates,  ample  ventilation 
should  be  required.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  workmen  are 
more  or  less  isolated.  They  may  and  should  be  warned  of  the 
danger  attendant  by  suitable  labels  on  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  they  are  to  apply. 
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Proper  Labels. 

5.  All  bottles  or  vessels  used  for  transporting  or  selling  pro- 
ducts containing  wood  alcohol  should  be  required  to  bear  a 
prominent  display  label  stating  that  it  contains  a  "Poison/^  and 
giving  advice  as  to  the  danger  of  working  with  the  material 
without  ample  ventilation. 

Eecomme.vdations  as  to  Laws. 

Mv  study  of  the  subject  warrants  recommending  the  existence 
of  laws  as  follows : — 

Internal  Use. 

1.  A  law  prohibiting  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol  in  any  form 
of  material  intended  for  internal  use ; 

External  Use, 

2.  A  law  prohibiting  the  presence  of  wood  alcohol  in  prepara- 
tions intended  for  external  use  on  the  human  body; 

Ample  Ventilation  Where  Made  or  Used, 

3.  A  law  requiring  ample  ventilation  in  works  where  wood 
alcohol  is  made  or  used  in  manufacturing  products  wherein  the 
wood  alcohol  remains  as  such ;  the  same  law  should  apply  where 
the  products  containing  wood  alcohol  are  used  up,  as,  for  example, 
in  varnishing  vats  in  breweries ; 

Proper  Labels. 

4.  A  law  requiring  containers  in  which  wood  alcohol  is 
marketed  to  bear  suitable  display  labels  of  warning;  and 

Clarifying  Present  Restrictions. 

5.  These  laws  should  be  so  drawn  as  not  to  inhibit  the  use  of 
wood  alcohol  in  manufacturing  products  in  which  methyl  alcohol 
supplies  a  constituent  part,  but  does  not  remain  as  wood  alcohol 
therein. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  BASKERVILLE, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Affidavits  of  Emplotms  as  to  Injury  from  Wood  Alcohol.  Used  as  a  Solvent  fob 

Shellac  in  Hat  Stiffening. 
Htaring  be/or*  Wayt  and  Meant  Committee,  59th  Congress— Ist  Session,  Feb.-March,   1906. 


NAME— AGE. 


H.  H.  O'Brien,  65.. . 
T.  Peters.  64 


B.  Perry,  32 

Geo.  Sherwood,  38 . 


Place. 


Boston. 
Boston. 


Period    of 
Employ- 
ment 
with 
wood 
alcohol. 


Incapacity 

to  work 

due  to 

wood 

alcohol. 


Result. 


I 


Danbury,  Ct. 
Dan  bury,  Ct. 


J.  W.  Grimshaw,  46     Danbury,  Ct 


H.  Imagersuppe,  32.     Danbury,  Ct 


O.  Gustafson,  18. 


A.  Williams,  20. 


Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbur>',  Ct. 


L  N.  H.  Harri8on,27    Danbury,  Ct. 


C.  Wilkins.  31. 


Wm.  PhiUipe,  47... 

Wm.  WiUiams.  42., 

I.  Wood,  18 

Wm.  Qark.  25 

Nelson.  31 

Eyre,  39 


Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct . 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. . 

Danbury,  Ct . . 

Danbury,  Ct .  . 
P.  Elwell,  37 Danbury,  Ct. . 


Partrick.  61 

Logan,  36 

Geo.  Birt,  26. . . 

Ralas,  20 

O.  Williams,  45. 
W.  Smith,  76. 


F.  Leahry.  19 . 
Booth,  60 


Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 
P.  Patrick,  41 1   Danbury,  Ct 


Muehfeld,  34. 


Asthma. 

Pain  in  eyes;  scarcely  able 

to  see. 
Ill  effects  to  entire  system. 


10    years    6  years 

10    years    100  days  an- 
nually. 
5i  yearn    60  days  annu- 
ally. 
2|yean    U    days,  250 
parts  of  days' 
annually. 
32    years    50-60  parts  of ,  Almost  blind;  cannot 
days    annu-        to  read  and  write. 
'     ally.  I 

12    years    50  days  and  IjEyes   and  lungs  affected. 


Eyes    and     stomach 

leoted. 


af. 


i  year 


4    yeara 


of  days  an- 
nually. 

100  parts  of 
days  annu- 
ally. 

30  days  annu- 
ally. 


Normal. 


Inflammation  of  eyes  and 
nostrils;       cannot      see 
bright     light;     loss     of 
appetite 
13    years    300  days  an-    Eyesight  affected 

nually.  | 

13i  years    15   days   and    Eyes  painful;  dry  throat, 
,      170  parts  of;        bad  cough. 

days     annu-l 
I     aUy.  I 

20    years    30   days   and  i  Eyesight   and   health  im- 

A^^F^^^   °^l       ^^''^''  ^^y  throat  and 
days     annu-        cough 

alv .  I 

15    years,   k    time    each    Unable  to  read  or  sit  in 
I     week.  !       bright  light. 

1    year     8  days  annu-    Bad  effect  upon  tyes  and 


ally. 
10    years;   200  days  an- 
nually 


stomach. 
EyM,    stomach   and    nose 

I         &xvac»Ajjr  .  &IT6CtGcl 

12    years,  20     parts    of  Inflammation  of  eyes  and 

oiY*'           .  ■  T^  ^at^rrhal    headache. 

nf  I^^F^^^^  Eyes  affected;   unable   to 

of  days  an-j  read  for  days, 

nually.            i  ' 

'  ^yfs  very  weak  and  in 

an  A  T-,  "amed .    nausea. 

60  days  annu-    Eyes^nd     stomach     af- 

20  days  annu-.  Loss  of  appetite;  inflam- 
ing "  ,   mation  of  eyes. 
10  days  annu-  Inflammation  of  eyes  and 
1      ♦•■             «  TT  »otense  pain, 
aol'™®   u°^l  Unable  to  read  or  sit  in 
each  week.    |  bright  light. 
--    ^  —  „    i  day  at  time 
10    years,   --days  annu-  Dry     throat,     and     nose 
o                «    V  ■  trouble. 
3    years    24^jlay8  annu-l  Sick  and  sometimes  a  rash. 

30     parts     ofi   Eyes  strained;   unable   to 
days     amm-         read       nights;       cannS? 


13  years 

20  years 

8  years 

9  years 
1  year 
4  years 
3  years 


15   years 


ally. 
16    years    36  days  annu 

I     ally. 
1 1    years    


Stand  ordinary  light, 
i^ye  trouble. 

Eyes  weak  and  generally 
impaired  health. 
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NAME— AGE. 


Plaoe. 


Period    of 
employ-  I 

with      I 
wood 
alcohol. 


lacapaoity 

to  work 

due  to 

wood 

alcohol. 


J.  Trowbridge,  44. . .     Danbury,  Ct. 
Brown,  34 j  Danbury,  Ct, 


R.  Melzer,  30. 


S.  J.  Stiokey.  41... 


Danbury,  Ct. 


Danbury,  Ct. 


F.  Jackson.  34 Danbury,  Ct. . 


A.  Stevens.  88 |  Danbury,  Ct. . 

E.  R.  Fay,  28 

Ch.  W.  Lee,  35... 


Danbury,  Ct. . 
Danbury,  Ct. . 


12  years    Great     many 

parts. 

13  years    lOdaysannu 

aUy. 
10    years    2  days  annu- 
ally. 

18   years    5  days  and  3 

5  arts    of    a 

I       *^" 
6    yearsi  40  days  annu- 
ally. 


Remit 


1   year 

10   years 

5    years 


J.  A.  Burke,  24 Danbury,  Ct 12    years 


Cbas.  Sherwood,  34.    Danbury,  Ct. . 

B.  S.  Brooks,  49 Danbury,  Ct. . 

A.  Jane,  17 j  Danbury,  Ct. . 

H.  B.  Stevens,  20. , .  |  Danbury,  Ct. . 


.    10 
.:   18 


years 


years 
year 


Wm.  Griffin,  20. 
G.  Mongin,  50. . 


Danbury,  Ct. . 

Danbury,  Ct . . 

F.  V.  Green,  40 j  Danbury,  Ct. . 

G.  B.  Keeler,  69 |  Danbury,  Ct. . 

A.  Collins,  18 Danbury,  Ct. . 

R.  Abbott,  29 j   Danbury,  Ct. . 

Ben  Cooper,  60 ;   Danbury,  Ct. . 

J.  Neal,  48 |  Danbury,  Ct. . . 

Ch.  H.  Wood,  34 1  Danbury,  Ct, . . 


I 


2    years 


15 
3 


M.  Quinn,  36. 


A.  von  Wil,  37 
T.  Tucci,  18J.. 


Danbury,  Ct. 

Danbury,  Ct. 
Danbury,  Ct. 


J.  Madden,  30 |   Danbury,  Ct. . . 


2  days  annu- 
ally. 

10-15dav8;15 
parts  of  day. 

15  days;  12- 
15  parts  of 
days. 

12-20  parts  of 


300  parts  of 
days  annu- 
ally. 

3  years 

12  days;  100 
parts  of  dajrs 

14  days  annu- 
ally 

5  da3rs  and 
10  parts  of 
days. 

10  dajrs  annu- 
ally 


25  days;  40 
parts  of  dajrs 

50  days:  100 
parts  of  days 

20  days  annu- 
ally. 

50  days:  30- 
40  parts  of 
days. 

30  days :  30 
parte  of  days 

5  days  annu- 
aUy. 


12   years    20  days  annu- 
ally. 


years; 
years 


15   years 

4   years 

3   years 

10   years 

1   year 
10 


12   years 


iy«ar 


25  days  annu- 
ally. 

12    parte    of 
day. 

7    years    30  days  annu- 
ally. 


Inflammation  of  eyes  and 
nose. 

Inflammation  of  eyes  and 
catarrh. 

Inflammation  of  eyes;  was 
forced  to  discontinue 
work  3  months. 

Effect  on  eyes  and  stom- 
ach; affects  liver  and 
kidneys;  cannot  read 
nights. 

Temporary  blindness;  gen- 
eral^ sickness  and  dis- 
ability; weak  eyes:  dry 
throat  and  nose. 

Affected  eyes,  nose,  throat 
an«l  stomach;  dry  cough. 

Dull  sickening  headache; 
cannot  read  after  work. 

Eyes,  nose,  throat  and 
chest  trouble. 

Poor  eyesight,  throat 
trouble,  kidney  trouble 
and  sugar  diabetes, 
sweUmg  lags  and  feet. 

Normal. 


Esres  affected. 

Normal. 

Eyes  and  nose  affected. 
Had  to  give  up  job. 

Sore  eyes,  weak  stomach. 

Whole  body  poisoned 
with  alcohol;  cannot  do 
any  kind  of  work. 

Eyee  very  sensitive;  can- 
not read  by  artificial 
light. 

Eyesight  affected;  can- 
not read   by  gas  light. 

Weak  eyee;  nose  affected, 
and  a  blind  sty, 

Eyee  sensitive;  cannot 
stand  sunlight  or  read 
by  gas  li^cht. 

Eyes  sensitive:  cannot 
read  hy  gas  light. 

Inflamed  eyes,  nose  af- 
fected;  must  stop  woric 
frequently. 

Temporary  blindness,  in- 
tense  pain,  fsneral 
health  bad;  impossible 
to  read  at  night;  uses 
an  eve  wash. 

Eyesight  and  lungs  af- 
fected. 

Inflammation  of  eyes,  with 
intense  pain. 

Headache  and  poor  sighu. 
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NAME— AGE. 


J.  P.  Berry.  36. 
J.  Porrotski.  35. 


Place. 


Period    of 
employ- 
meat 
with 
wood 
alcohol. 


Danbury,  Ct.  ,  .  . 
Danbury,  Ct 


F.  E.  Wileox,  48. ...  I  N.  Y.  State 
J.  J.  McDonald,  33. .     Kings  Co. . 


6 


12 


I.  Osborne,  37. . . . 
U.  E.  Connor,  23 . 
J.  V.  Schenck,  35. 
P.  B.Webb,  38... 


J.  Wilde,  56 

E.J.  Wood.  29... 
Wm.  H.  Stone,  65. 

W.  J.  Stone,  43. . . , 


8.  S.  Reed.  49, 


J.  W.  Booth 


W.  Pilcher,  44. 


F.  E.  Andrews,  44 . 
J.  W,  Colwnan,  45 , 

F.  Beach.  18 

M.  J.  McMahon,  31. 

O.  Plumb,  28 

H.  8,  Booth,  45.. . . 


Kings  Co 10 

Kings  Co 3 

Kings  Co 10 

i 

Kings  Co I  10 

I 

Kings  Co 18 

Kings  Co 13 

.Bethel.  Ct I   13 

Danbury,  Ct 3 

Danbury,  Ct 6 


years 

years 

years 

years 

years 
years 
years 
years 


Incapacity 

to  work 

due  to 

wood 

alcohol. 


Result. 


12  days;  20- 
30  parts  of 
days. 

3  months. .  . . 


Nswark.  N.  J . . .    15 


years 

years 
years 

years 
years 
years 


2    weeks   one 

time. 
6  days  annu- 

aUy 


Newark,  N.  J . . .      5    years 


S.  Norwalk,  Ct. ,    14 
New  Milford,  Ct.    15 


New  Milford,  Ct.  2 
New  Milford,  Ct.  j  12 
New  Milford,  Ct.  5 
New  Milford,  Ct.     10 


years 
years 

years 
years 
years' 
years 


2-3  days  a 
week. 

3-5  parts  of 
days  annu- 
ally. 

10-20  parte  of 
dajrs  annu-i 
ally. 

2-5  hours  at  a: 
time. 


3-4  hours  per! 

day  able  to 

work. 
40    days;    30 

8 arts  of  days 
days  annu- 
aUy. 

30daysannu- 

daj 

daj 

ally. 


aU 
20  days  annu 

aU; 
20  clays  annu-t 

alh 
20  dajrs  aonu-l 


Intense  pain  and  inflam* 
mation  of  eyee;  was 
obliged  to  give  up  work. 

Unable  to  read  after 
^ork;  headaches,  gen- 
eral effects  of  cold. 

Weak  eyes,  vision  of  left 
eve  impaired;  gave  up 
this  branch. 

Itchy  rash  on  back  of 
hands:  occasional  head- 
ache. 

Inflamed  eyes,  occasional 
headache. 

Inflamed  eyes  and  weak, 
hands  itch. 

Armsj  hands  and  eyes  oc- 
casionally irritated. 

Eyes  affected. 

Eyes  affected. 
Eyes  affected. 
Inflammation   of  eyes   in 

gas  light. 
Eyes,     head     and     whole 

nervous      system       af- 

fected:   gave   up    work. 
Eyesight       and       nervous 

system  affected. 

Nervous  exhaustion  and 
gastritis:  confined  to 
house  since  Jan,  15, 
1906. 

Eyes  smart  and  tear;  can- 
not stand  any  light. 

Eyes  smart  and  tear:  can- 
not  stand    any   Ught. 

Improved  health  after 
sickness  due  to  the  al- 
cohol. 

Weak  eyes,  poor  eyesight, 
loss  of  hair. 

Weak  eyes,  poor  sight. 

Weak  eyes,  poor  sight. 
Weak  eyes,  poor  sight. 
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Feee  Alcohol. 

Hearing  Before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  February-March,  1906. 


Physicians'  statements  of  injuries  from  using  wood  alcohol  — 
C.  A.  Stratton,  M.  D..  and  D.  C.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Class  A, —  Cases  who  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  work  in 
the  stiffening  department  of  hat  factories  on  account  of  the  effects 
of  wood  alcohol.* 

Case  1.  Benjamin  Perry,  Danbury,  Conn.;  age,  32.  Worked 
in  wood  alcohol  5 14  years;  began  to  have  trouble  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  nausea.  After 
leaving  work  was  unable  to  stay  in  light  and  had  to  remain  in 
dark  room  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Vision:    Right  eye,  15/30:  left  eye,  15/20. 
Examination  of  deeper  structures  —  negative;  lungs,  normal; 
liver,  normal :  kidneys,  normal. 

Case  2.  George  Sherwood,  54  Pleasant  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. ; 
age,  38.  Worked  at  stiffening  about  8  years  ago;  in  wood  alcohol 
21/2  years.  Gave  up  on  account  of  inflammation  of  eyes;  could 
not  work  an  entire  day  because  his  sight  failed  him.  Trouble 
with  eyes  began  with  tears  running  down  the  cheeks  and  then  the 
nostrils.  Some  days  could  work  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
at  other  times  not  more  than  two  hours,  when  vision  failed.  Eve- 
sight  usually  returned  within  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving  work. 
While  working  in  the  factory  was  unable  to  read  at  all  during  the 
evenings;  when  not  working  in  wood  alcohol,  had  no  difficulty 
about  reading  in  artificial  light. 

Vision:  Left  eye,  15/30;  right  eye,  15/20;  conjunctiva,  nor- 
mal ;  lids  slightly  thickened ;  right  eye  has  scotoma  or  blind  spot ; 

•In  these  cases,  apparently  no  consideration  was  given  to  optic  disturb- 
ances produced  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Ophthalmological  investigations  show 
that  tobaccoism  deserves  to  be  considered  along  with  alcoholism. 
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right  disc  is  cupped  at  outer  side ;  left  eye,  normal.  Nose,  normal ; 
throat,  normal;  lungs,  normal;  heart,  normal;  liver,  31/2  inches; 
functions,  normal;  kidneys,  normal. 

Case  3.  James  Grimshaw,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age,  46.  Worked 
in  wood  alcohol  32  years,  and  gave  up  about  October,  1906,  on 
account  of  failing  eyesight.  While  working  in  wood  alcohol,  his 
eyes  were  badly  inflamed,  but  eyesight  remained  fair  up  to  6  years 
ago,  when  it  began  to  fail. 

Vision:  Is  able  to  distinguish  large  objects,  but  is  unable  to 
recognize  features  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  vision  for  reading, 
totally  lost;  is  able  to  recognize  test  card  letters  1  1/40  with  each 
eye;  conjunctiva,  normal;  lids,  not  thickened;  both  optic  discs 
are  deeply  cupped.  Nose,  normal ;  throat,  normal ;  lungs,  normal ; 
heart,  normal ;  liver,  normal ;  kidneys,  normal. 

Case  4.  Henry  Magersuppe,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age,  32.  Worked 
12  years  in  stiffening  room  with  wood  alcohol;  had  to  give  up  four 
years  ago  on  account  of  inflammation  of  eyes.  Suffered  also  from 
inflammation  of  nasal  passage  and  cough.  During  last  year  had 
to  use  wash  for  eyes. 

Vision:  Eight  eye,  15/70;  left  eye,  15/50.  Right  eve  optic 
disc  congested,  veins  enlarged  and  tortuous ;  left  eye,  same  condi- 
tion.  Is  unable  to  read  with  but  best  illumination.  Vision  has 
improved  since  stopping  work,  but,  at  that,  unable  to  read  at 
all  nights. 

Nose,  septum  deflected  toward  left ;  membrane  congested ;  mu- 
cous membrane  extends  abnormally  near  the  rim  of  nostril 
^liile  working  with  wood  alcohol  had  severe  inflammation  of 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  Throat :  there  is  a  chronic  pharvngitis ; 
rima  glottis  and  epiglottis  intensely  congested ;  vocal  chords  clear  j 
there  is  no  hoarseness.  Lungs,  normal ;  heart,  normal ;  liver,  nor- 
mal ;  kidneys,  normal. 

Case  5.  John  P.  Rerry,  96  Garfield  avenue,  Danbury,  Conn  • 
age,  36 ;  weight,  200  pounds.  Worked  in  wood  alcohol  4  years  \ 
began  to  fall  off  in  work,  and  discontinued  work  in  1898,  on 
account  of  pain  in  the  eyes  and  dimness  of  vision.  While  work- 
ing in  wood  alcohol,  his  eyes  would  smart  and  bum  so  that  he 
could  not  keep  them  open ;  was  unable  to  use  eyes  in  the  evening 
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after  working  there  the  day,  especially  in  winter.  The  eyes  usu- 
ally began  to  pain  him  at  9  o'clock  and  trouble  continued  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Drinks  beer  occasionally,  but  did  not  use  liquor 
while  working  in  wood  alcohol. 

Vision:  Right  eye,  15/20;  left  eye,  15/30;  conjunctiva  not 
inflamed ;  lids  not  swollen  or  thickened ;  physiological  blind  spot 
only;  optic  discs  not  clearly  defined;  pink  edges  not  clear;  blood 
vessels  not  normal;  eyes  easily  fatigued  and  congest  quickly. 
Nose,  normal;  throat,  normal;  kidneys,  normal;  liver,  normal; 
lungs,  normal. 

Case  6,  L.  F.  Ising,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age,  44 ;  jeweler.  Nine 
years  ago  worked  with  blowpipe  and  alcohol  lamp  in  which  he 
burned  wood  alcohol  an  hour  or  two  each  day  for  three  weeks.  A 
short  time  after  his  eyes  began  to  trouble  him  with  an  intense  con- 
junctivitis and  ulceration  of  both  cornea,  followed  by  failing 
vision;  has  had  conjunctivitis  ever  since,  and  was  forced  to  give 
up  watchmaking. 

Conjunctiva  intensely  congested  in  both  eyes;  lids  very  much 
swollen  and  glued  together  in  the  morning.  Vision:  Right  eye, 
10/40;  left  eye,  10/50.  Both  optic  discs  are  choked,  borders 
scarcely  to  be  made  out;  veins  tortuous,  discs  quite  pink,  blind 
spots  normal  in  position  in  both  eyes,  the  left  increased  to  double 
that  of  right.     General  physical  condition,  normal. 

Case  7.  Gustav  Gustavson,  Germantown,  Danbury,  Conn.; 
age,  18.  Worked  in  wood  alcohol  six  months ;  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  the  eyes ;  could  not  stand  the  burning  and 
could  not  see  nights  after  finishing  work.  There  was  pain  in  eyes, 
and  excessive  flow  of  tears  and  discharge  from  nose.  Eyes  con- 
gested ;  lids  thickened. 

Vision:  Right  eye,  15/20;  left  eye,  15/20.  Neither  optic 
disc  has  any  cupping;  nerves  show  congestion  and  enlargement  of 
veins.  Sensation  of  tightness  in  throat,  eli^tly  congested.  Does 
not  use  alcoholic  drinks. 

Class  B. — ^Working  in  stiffening  department  of  hat  factories 
and  show  effects  of  wood  alcohol. 

Case  1.  Charles  Clark,  77  South  Street.  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age, 
28.     Worked  in  stiffening  room  14  years.     Had  been  so  affected 
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that  he  was  unable  to  open  his  eyes  for  three  days  at  a  time.  Is 
unable  to  use  eyes  any  evening  after  working.  Conjunctiva 
strongly  congested  and  lids  are  much  thickened.  There  is  exces- 
sive secretion  from  eyes;  both  optic  discs  are  strongly  congested; 
vision  is  dim ;  is  unable  to  use  test  type.  Nose :  nasal  membrane 
congested,  has  to  breathe  through  mouth;  pharynx  and  upper 
larynx  strongly  congested  and  swollen.  Lungs :  there  are  coarse 
bronchial  rales  over  entire  chest. 

Case  2.  Anson  Williams,  Rocky  Glen,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age, 
20.  Worked  with  wood  alcohol  four  years.  Began  to  liave 
trouble  with  eyes;  discharges  from  nose  and  cough.  Is  unable 
to  read  at  night  after  work;  intolerance  to  light;  conjunctiva  con- 
gested; lids  swollen  and  congested;  optic  discs  not  clear;  swelling 
of  both  discs  brought  forward  11/2  D.  Inferior  turbinated  bones 
of  nose  swollen  and  meet  at  septum;  unable  to  breathe  through 
nose  at  night;  larynx  and  pharynx  congested;  vocal  chords  con- 
gested and  voice  husky ;  no  appetite  after  working ;  has  pain  in 
epigastrium ;  lost  ^we  pounds  in  two  months. 

Case  S.  William  Slade,  10  North  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age, 
49.  Worked  in  wood  alcohol  two  years.  Has  to  stop 
several  times  during  the  day  for  one-quarter  or  one-half  hour  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  on  his  eyes,  so  that  he  can 
fee  to  continue  work.  Has  to  lie  down  in  a  dark  room  for  an 
hour  after  arriving  home.  Eyes  are  always  glued  together  in 
the  morning  after  working,  with  sticky  discharges.  Suffers  from 
dizziness  while  at  work.  Has  been  unable  to  read  for  past  month. 
Eyes  become  red  and  fiery,  with  tears  constantly  running,  while 
at  work.  Both  lids  swollen,  not  acutely  congested ;  left  eye,  optic 
nerve  pink,  cupped  on  outer  side.  Right  nerve  is  cupped  three- 
quarter  out  and  one-quarter  in.  Vision:  Right  eye,  12/50;  left 
eye,  12/50;  blind  spot  in  left  eye  normal,  but  three  times  normal 
size ;  right  eye,  normal.    General  physical  condition,  normal. 

Case  ^.  John  IST.  Harrison,  25  Town  Hill,  Danbury,  Conn. ; 
age,  27.  Worked  in  stiffening  department  13  years.  Began  to 
have  trouble  with  eyes  on  first  beginning  to  work  witii  wood  al- 
cohol ;  dimness  of  vision,  inflammation  of  eyes ;  is  able  to  work  by 
using  cocain.     Lids  slightly  thickened ;  optic  disc  shows  excessive 
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cupping,  with  dilation  of  veins;  blind  spot  in  position,  but  three 
times  normal  size  in  each  eye.  Pharynx  and  larynx  congested, 
catarrhal  condition ;  otherwise  normal. 

Case  5.  C.  Wilkins,  62  Davis  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age,  31. 
Worked  13%  years  in  wood  alcohol ;  had  to  use  cocain  for  past 
ten  years  to  relieve  pain  and  to  allow  him  to  continue  work. 
Suffers  from  catarrh  in  nose  and  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  dis- 
tension in  head.  Lids  thickened,  and  swollen  optic  discs  deeply 
cupped;  veins  dilated  and  tortuous;  blind  spot  extends  over  en- 
tire right  upper  quadrant  in  right  eye.  Left  eye,  normal.  Mem- 
branes of  nose  intensely  congested,  especially  on  septum.  Lungs : 
coarse  bronchial  rales  over  entire  chest.  Skin  of  hands  worn  so 
that  the  lower  layers  crack  and  bleed  easily.  Otherwise  physically 
normal. 

Case  6.  William  J.  Phillips,  Middle  River,  Danbury,  Conn. ; 
age,  47.  Worked  in  stiffening  room  16  years  until  last  winter, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  use  cocain  in  order  to  continue  work, 
and  finally  gave  up  that  branch  of  hatting  entirely.  Can  not  see 
to  read  at  night.  Had  irritation  of  nose  and  dry  cough.  Right 
optic  nerve  cupped;  vision  diminished  in  both  eyes.  Physical 
condition,  normal. 

Case  7.  W^illiam  R.  Williams,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  age,  42. 
Worked  15  years  in  stiffening  room.  Began  to  have  trouble  with 
eyes  at  start ;  they  became  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  was  unable 
to  see  in  bright  light  or  read  at  night.  There  is  a  chronic  dis- 
charge from  nose  and  dry  cough.  Conjunctiva  inflamed.  Vision: 
left  eye,  15/70;  right  eye,  15/40;  optic  nerve  cupped;  veins 
distended  and  tortuous  in  both  eyes.  Nose :  membrane  congested 
and  swollen;  excessive  secretion  of  mucous.  Throat  congested; 
voice  clear.  Lungs :  had  moist  bronchial  rales  on  both  sides ;  other- 
wise normal. 

Case  8.  Harold  Wood,  8  Crofut  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. ; 
age,  18.  Worked  with  wood  alcohol  for  one  year.  Began  to  have 
trouble  with  nose  and  eyes  first  week ;  began  to  cough  after  three 
weeks;  had  to  stop  work  eight  days  one  time,  and  many  times 
during  day  to  recover  from  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  eyes.    After 
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work  IS  unable  to  see,  read,  and  has  blur  before  eyes  constantly. 
Conjunctiva  intensely  congested  and  lids  swollen.  Fundus  in- 
tensely congested;  veins  dilated  and  tortuous;  intolerance  to 
light.  Nose:  right  nostril  intensely  congested.  Lungs:  moist 
bronchial  rales  on  both  sides  of  chest;  otherwise  normal. 

Summary. 

Of  60  men  in  the  department  of  stiffening  hats  examined,  all 
of  them  were  suffering  as  stated  in  their  affidavits,  l^one  of  the 
men  ever  used  stimulants  to  excess,  many  have  used  them  in 
moderation ;  they  state  no  man  can  work  in  wood  alcohol  and 
drink  at  the  same  time.  Physicians  were  able  to  recognize  the 
individuals  who  worked  with  wood  alcohol  from  their  breath. 
Stratton  and  Brown  believe  that  the  effects  of  wood  alcohol  are 
constitutional. 
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I.     Summary    of    Cases   of   Poisoning   by   Dbinkino    Wood 
Alcohol  and  Preparations  Thereof. 

1.  Ages  of  Individuals. 

The  ages  range  from  21  years  to  56  years;  the  largest  number 
are  of  middle  life,  although  a  few  cases  of  children  from  8  to  17 
years  of  age  and  of  old  persons  (65  years  of  age)  are  reported. 

2.  Sex  of  Individuals. 

Most  of  the  victims  are  males,  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  are  females, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  sex  is  not  stated. 

3.  Habits  of  Life, 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  the  habits  of  life  are  not  stated ; 
of  those  reported,  the  majority  of  the  victims  were  moderate 
drinkers;  from  25  to  30  are  stated  to  have  been  hard  drinkers,  a 
few  used  tobacco  to  excess,  and  some  are  reported  to  have  been 
total  abstainers. 

4.  Occupations. 

The  victims  were  of  various  stations  of  life ;  thus,  7  were  con- 
victs; about  25  were  Indians,  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  good 
whiskey,  went  on  a  spree  with  Jamaica  ginger,  lemon  extract,  etc. ; 
about  20  were  negro  and  white  laborers,  17  boatmen,  15  sailors, 
14  soldiers,  7  painters;  farmers,  bricklayers,  millworkers,  shoe- 
makers, physicians,  ranchmen,  mechanics,  miners,  hotel-keepers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  housewives,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  occupation  is  not  stated. 

5.  Mode  of  Occurrence, 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  poisoning  cases  are  due  to  drink- 
ing whiskeys,  rum,  etc.,  adulterated  with  wood  alcohol;  at  least 
200  such  cases  are  reported.  The  ingestion  of  wood  alcohol  dur- 
ing prolonged  drinking  bouts  and  sprees  is  next  in  importance; 
about  40  authentic  cases  of  such  a  nature  are  reported.  A  large 
number  of  poisoning  cases  are  also  reported  of  people  who  drank 
wood  alcohol  ignorant  of  its  toxic  action.     One  remarkable  case 


of  methyl  alcohol  drinkin,-  wit],  .ni.f^lnl  \uirut  in  Snn  Francisco 
18  reported  by  Powers. 

6.  Form  of  the   Wood  Ahokul  rarlahu. 

^^  About  250  cases  of  poisoning  are  re])orte(l  as  dnc  to  drinkin.- 
deodorized-  wood  alc-ohol,  20  Umn  drinking  'M.^olnmbiun 
spirits,  2o  from  Jamaica  ginger,  C  iVom  ginger  essence,  12  from 
methylated  bay  rum,  17  from  lemon  ('xtract,  about  70  from  Kun- 
zens  balsam,  2  from  Florida  water,  -2  from  linimonf.,  1  from 
essence  of  cinnamon,  1  from  ean  <l<.  Cologiie,  2  from  bitters,  i 
trom  Cologne  spirits,'^  i  from  •  Imon  spirits."  and  1  from 
sherry  wine.  The  amounts  ingested  are  from  one-half  an  ounee  in 
some  cases  to  a  quart  in  others. 

7.  Symptoms. 

(a)  Very  serious  cases: 

Become  ill  24-3G  hours  after  partaking.  Cyanose,  blueness  of 
hands,  feet,  legs  and  face,  feeling  of  nausea,  vomiting,  prostra- 
tion, dor.n  forced  breathing,  longing  for  air,  restlessness,  groan- 
ing, convulsions,  twitchings,  clonic  and  tonic  convulsions  of  limbs, 
pain  in  head,  limbs  and  body  and  especially  in  epigastrium.  Pulse 
not  frecpient,  and  good  at  first,  then  small  an<l  soft.  The  (.ondl- 
tioiK  of  ryes  iiiu.«.L  eharaeteristie ;  pupils  dihited  and  reactionless, 
accommodation  weak  but  not  altogether  paralyzed,  visual  disturb- 
ance and  blindness.  D(^ath  comes  suddenly  after  the  paralysis  of 
the  respiratory  organs;  hivnth  ceases,  wdiile  heart  beats  for  some 
time. 

(b)  Not  so  serious: 

Same  symptoms;  patients  who  are  not  in  a  serious  oonditi<in 
suddenly  become  serious.  Con^lition  of  pupils  and  dyspiiucia 
always  present.  On  nppearaiu-e  of  respiratory  dist,url)an(^es,  eases 
become  serious. 

(c)  Cases  of  light  poisoning: 

Visual  disturbance,  dilative  inactive  pupils;  no  disturbances  of 
breathing.  Patients  do  not  show  alcoholic  intoxication;  there  is 
no  odor  of  alcohol.  Visual  disturbances  are  general,  also  amnesia. 
Diarrlura  seldom  occurs;  usually  patients  arc  constipated. 
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Opisthotonos  was  observed  in  serious  eases,  head  back  and  held 
rijrid  on  neck;  reliexes  were  maintained,  especially  optic  nerve 
reliexes,  which  were  very  active. 

Conditions  of  excitation  and  attack  of  mania  24-36  hours  after 
beginning  of  poisoning.  In  vomit,  blood  is  sometimes  found,  but 
never  in  evacuation.  Patients  complain  of  dryness  in  mouth  and 
throat,  thirst,  inability  to  breathe,  oppression  of  chest,  pain  in 
side,  and  feeling  of  constriction. 

Urine  contains  albuminous  matter,  which  disappears  on  im- 
provement ;  stomach  contains  a  slimy  substance,  sometimes  made 
darker  by  blood  present  in  it. 

Temperature  of  body,  normal.    Patients  feel  an  antipathy  for 

alcohol. 

The  illness  is  changing;  sometimes  one  symptom  becomes 
stronger,  sometimes  another;  death  is  sudden,  following  paralysis 
of  respiratory  centers  and  collapse.  First  symptoms  are  forced 
breathing  and  physical  want  of  air.  Light  cases  may  become  seri- 
ous ;  reactions  may  set  in  at  any  time ;  after  improving,  a  patient 
may  again  become  serious. 

8.     General  Effects  and  UesuUs. 

The  fatality  is  very  great:  out  of  720  cases,  -590  died,  90  be- 
came totally  blind;  in  85  cases,  the  vision  was  impaired,  0-10 
became  blind  temporarily,  31  recovered ;  and,  in  about  100  cases, 
the  results  are  not  specifically  stated.  Thus  the  mortality  is  about 
55  per  cent.,  total  blindness  12  per  cent.,  impairment  of  vision 
12  per  cent.,  and  recovery  about  4  per  cent 
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APPENDIX  D.* 

W(»on    AlAUU.U,   AfwiIKACTURERS  IN   THE    UnIIKI>    StATES. 


Barclay  Chemical  Co ... . 
Boyne  City  Chemical  Co . 
Beorston  City  Acetate  Co. 
John  Bartley 


Laquin,  Pa. 
Boyne  Citv.  Mich. 
Beers  ton,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Alton,  Pa. 
Buckhannon  Chemical  Co I   Selbyville,  W.  V'a. 


Cadillac  Chemical  Co . 

Cummer- DiKKins  Co 

Clawson  Chemical  Co 

Custer  City  Chemical  Co 

Corvville  Chemical  Co 

-M.  J.  Corbett  A  Co 

Corbett  Jk.  Stuart 

Day  Chemical  Co 

Desmond  Charcoal  and  Chemical  Co.  .  . . 
Duck  Harbor  Lumber  and  Chemical  Co. 

East  Jordan  Chemical  Co 

Forest  Chemical  Co 

Gray  Chemical  Co 

Genesee  Chemical  Co 

Gaffney  Wood  Products  Co 

Heinemann  Chemical  Co 

James  Mfg.  Co 

Thomas  Keery  Co. 


Kinzua  Valley  Chemical  Co. 
Keelor  Chemical  Co . 


Keystone  Wood  Products  Co. 

Lake  Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Co , 

Lamont  Chemical  Co 

Lackawanna  Chemical  Co 

Lewis  Run  Mfg.  Co 

Liberty  Wood  Products  Co 

McKean  Chenaical  Co 

Mashek  Chemical  and  Iron  Co 

Marvindale  Chemical  Co 

Minard  Run  Chemical  Co 

Maryland  VVood  Products  Co 

Mt.  Hope  Chemical  Charcoal  Works. 

National  Chemical  Co 

Newton  Chemical  Co 

Nansen  Chemical  Co 

Nusbaum  Chemical  Co 

Oswayo  Chemical  Co 

Otto  Chemical  Co 

Penn  Chemical  Co 


Cadillac,  Mich. 
Cadillac,  Mich. 
Ridgway,  Pa, 
Cu.ster  City,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Pa, 
Binghumton,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Westline,  Pa. 
Thompsonville,  Mich, 
Lookout,  Pa. 
East  Jordan,  Mich. 
Sheffiel<l.  Pa. 
Port  Alleghany,  Pa, 
Oenesee,  Pa. 
Galeton,  Pa. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Kane,  Pa. 
Hancock,  N,  Y, 
Williamsport,  Pa, 
Wetmore,  Pa. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Kane,  Pa. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Port  Allegany,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Wells.  Mich. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
De  Golia.  Pa. 
Marylana,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  Hope.  Pa. 
Galeton.  Pa. 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Kane,  Pa. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Oswayo,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa, 
Ridgway,  Pa. 
Carley  Brook,  Pa. 


E.  D.  Penwarden. 

RieHer  <fc  Sons Honesdale,  Pa. 

Risley  Lumber  Co Walton.  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Roosa. Willowemoc,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Chemical  Co Russell.  Pa. 

Straight  Creek  Chemical  Co :  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Susquehanna  Chemical  Co :  Olean.  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Smith  Chemical  Co '  White  Bldg.,  BuflFalo.  N.  Y. 

Sullivan  Chemical  Co Acidalia,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Chemical  Co Sherman.  Pa, 

Stamford  Chemical  Co Stamford,  Vt, 

Smethport  Chemical  Co Fast  Smethport,  Pa, 

Starrucca  Chemical  Co Starrucca,  Pa. 
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Wright  Chemical  Co Ridgway.  Pa, 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  COMMERCIAL 

ACIDS 

T\w  Jiianiifac'ture  of  acids  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public  with  notions  of  great  hazard  to  life  and  Uoallli. 
Those  who  would  trespass  boldly  on  other  properties  are  more 
easily  warned  away  from  acid  works.  Fii'cmen  called  to  enter 
there  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  feel  more  apprehension  than 
they  experience  in  structures  of  much  greater  size.  Their  extra 
caution  may  well  be  needed  by  reason  of  such  <langer8  as  traps 
in  flooring,  unguarded  vats  and  other  sources  of  risk;  but  its  basis 
mostly  lies  in  the  mystery  surrounding  the  processes  and  sub- 
Btances  involved.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ill-smelling 
or  corrosive,  or  ix)i&onous  or  explosive  in  some  vague  way,  and 
as  everything  unknown  is  taken  to  be  unsafe  we  have  a  large 
field  for  concern  amongst  the  public  over  an  industry  in  which 
the  workingmen  themselves  frequently  manifest  little  or  uo 
disquietude. 

In  many  so-called  acid  works  the  conditions,   and   often   the 
substances  themselves,  are  quite  incapable  of  making  for  serious 
danger  or  producing  a  special  disease.     Yet  it  is  true  that  this 
industry,  when  viewed  generally,  presents  hazards  for  its  work- 
men which  are  peculiarly  terrifying  and  unnecessarily  numerous. 
In  some  cases  where  these  dangers  exist  the  situation  is  as  bad 
as  the  imagination  of  the  most  timid  niiglit  i>ortrav.     Workmen 
in  these  trades  are  still  to-day  too  lightly  exposed  to  danger,  too 
carelessly  supervised  and  hence  far  too  often  injured.     Particu- 
larly is  this  true  in  those  cases  where  the  influences  arc  insidious 
and  noticeable  only  to  persons  who  are  keenly  observant.     One 
niust  be  favorably  situated  for  study  of  the  workmen  in  these 
situations  where  occupational  diseases  come  slowly  but  none  the 
less  surely.     In  many  cases  where  such  studies  are  made  the  ill 
effects  on  health  are  found  to  be   indubitable.     ]\fanufacturers 
have  been  obedient  to  the  labor  laws ;  they  have  been  humane  in 
many  cases  without  outside  suggestion,  and  they  have  done  much 
to  produce  hygienic  surroundings  in  their  works,  but  besides  nat- 
ural trade  indifference  and  '^  point  of  view,"  customs  and  mis- 
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conceptions,  no  influences  are  still  so  powerful  in  retarding 
hygienic  inriiprovement  as  is  the  business  barrier  known  as 
"  unequal  competition."  Whatever  of  it  may  l>e  involved  in  laws 
promoting  factory  hygiene,  may  yet  be,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be, 
remedied  by  appeal  to  the  imifying  influences  of  Federal 
enactments. 

It  \vill  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  should  enter  into  as  much 
detail  as  possible  in  a  report  of  this  character,  so  that  the  general 
public  might  be  informed  as  to  where  danger  especially  lies  and 
where  only  ordinary  conditions  prevail;  that  it  might  also  be 
placed  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  regarding  the  situation  of 
labor  in  the  chemical  trades,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  fair 
outcome  of  any  controversy  over  the  subject  when  proposed  laws 
are  submitted  to  a  hearing. 

Statistics. 

Classified  statistics  in  the  chemical  industries  upon  which  data 
could  be  obtained  to  expose  the  hygienic  state  of  acid  works  are 
entirely  wanting.  Mortality  from  insidious  causes  cannot  be 
traced,  accidents  are  not  all  reported  and  investigations  of 
rei>orted  cases  are  not  made,  and  if  made  do  not  find  their  way 
into  public  printed  records.  This  is  a  lack  which  I  shall  refer  to 
again. 

General  Conditions  in  Acid  Works. 

The  buildings  are  usually  low  and  of  framed  timl>er  con- 
struction. Independent  brick  piers  and  cast  iron  columns  are 
much  used  for  the  support  of  separate  apparatus  of  unusual 
weight.  Floorings  are  therefore  erected  on  quite  different  levels 
according  to  convenience  and  necessity,  and  gangways  may  be 
sloping  or  stairways  may  be  varied  in  ways  very  puzzling  to  the 
chance  visitor.  This  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  bodily  acci- 
dents. Inspection  by  the  Labor  Department  has  been  quite  good 
and  consistent  in  the  past,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  into 
any  plant  to-day  without  finding  a  situation  where  risks  exist 
from  half  concealed  openings,  unguarded  stairwells,  slippery  floors 
or  some  kind  of  trap  of  this  character.  Most  plants  are  ground 
floor  ones,  however,  even  with  no  galleries,  though  at  times 
exceedingly  high.    This  is  fortimatc  for  the  lessening  of  the  above- 
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named  risk  and  for  providing  ventilation,  but  it  encourages  too 
close  a  layout  of  machinery  and  the  crowding  of  attendant  oper- 
ators. The  supporting  frame  work  for  pipe  lines,  conduits,  con- 
densers and  similar  apparatus  is  apt  to  be  insecure  where  there 
is  no  substantial  flooring,  and  this  is  a  situation  producing  dan- 
gers from  leaks  and  fractures  of  the  conduits  and  condensers. 
Vats  of  all  dimensions,  sunken  or  erected  above  the  grade  or  floor, 
and  tanks  of  many  sizes  and  materials  constitute  the  major  bulk 
of  what  the  visitor  sees  in  a  plant.  If  such  receptacles  for  liquids 
are  less  than  three  feet  above  the  floor  they  should  be  railed.  At 
times  such  protecting  barriers  are  found  to  be  loose  or  rusted 
away  or  otherwise  insecure. 

Pumping  lines,  steam  mains  and  pipes  for  various  fluids  run  in 
puzzling  confusion  below  ground,  above  ground  and  overhead; 
m  fact  entirely  at  convenience  regardless  of  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  for  running  them  in  special  ducts  together  or 
in  more  regular  lines  and  planes.  Whatever  excuse  economy 
offers  for  such  of  this  irregularity  none  seems  possible  for  a  shift- 
less and  common  practice  of  leaving  old  disused  lines  of  pipe  or 
fittings  to  project  and  encumber  flooring  and  gangways. 

Furnaces  in  acid  works  and  chemical  plants  are  generally 
simple,  low  in  form,  braced  by  bolted  plates  and  tie  rods  and 
constructed  generally  for  hasty  demolition  and  quick  repair. 
Weakness  under  heavy  loads  is  often  found,  and  danger  exists 
here.  Careless  stopping  of  discharge  openings  is  another  fault. 
Leaking  roofs  and  bulging  walls  causing  apertures  for  passage 
of  dangerous  gases  are  common. 

A  large  amount  of  work  is  carried  on  in  the  shelter  of  the 
lean-to  and  the  shed;  particularly  the  manufacture  of  salts  where 
the  action  of  metals  and  minerals  with  the  acids  gives  off 
offensive  gases.  Such  work  is  not  designed  or  intended  to  be 
carried  on  in  very  inclement  weather,  but  it  frequently  is,  and 
this  introduces  another  ill  to  the  workman,  whose  exi)osure  will 
render  him  more  sensitive  to  noxious  vapors. 

Lastly,  a  feature  to  be  considered  amongst  the  general  ones  is 
the  matter  of  toilet  facilities.  So  little  has  this  been  considered 
that  it  is  unfortunately  the  rule  to  see  in  chemical  plants  only 
the  faintest  apology  for  water  closets,  usually  inadequate  in  num- 
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ber,  placed  at  the  end  of  some  distant  walk  in  the  open,  scarcely 
protected  even  in  winter  weather;  to  st^j  often  no  other  washing 
facility  than  a  broken  valve  or  a  fitting  in  a  water  line.  It  is 
quite  conunon  to  Und  the  men  al  nix^ntinie  with  luncli  in  hand 
seeking  places  in  the  snn  or  near  the  boiler  or  sqnatting  on  the 
very  salt  pile  or  ore  heap  that  tiiey  have  been  shoveling  as  dnsty 
material  a  few  niinntes  before.  It  ought  to  netnl  no  niedical  ollieer 
to  instruct  a  manager  in  the  valne  of  proper  conveniences  for 
aiding  men  to  keep  their  health;  but  at  any  rate  legal  enforce- 
ment of  these  necessary  improvements  is  now  a  certainty.  It  is 
equally  a  certainty  that  the  employer  will  1x3  as  pleased  with 
results  as  the  employee. 

If  there  are  mysterious  inllnences  of  gases  and  fumes  in  the 
chemical  trades  producing  occupational  diseases  after  a  nnniber 
of  years  of  exposure  by  insidious  and  little  leeugnized  ways,  there 
is  much  hope  to  believe  that  the  observation  of  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  will  introduce  a  bar  to  the  development  of  some 
of  these  diseases.  It  is  possible  that  the  chemical  trades  will  yet 
show  a  still  healthier  class  of  men  than  they  do  now,  and  workers 
who  may  remain  all  their  working  lives  in  the  industry. 

We  shall  now  review  the  processes  involved  in  the  prodnction 
of  the  most  common  of  the  acids  in  commercial  use.  We  shall 
discuss  the  gases,  liijuids  and  salts  involv€?d  in  the  op(»rations,  the 
agencies  used  for  transformations,  and  shall  consider  the  toxicity 
of  substances  involved  and  the  insalnbrity  that  may  exist  in  each 
branch  of  the  industry. 

SiiLPHT  Ric  Acid  Manufacturk. 

Besides  being  the  most  important  chemical  snbstance  manu- 
factured, sulphuric  aci«l  i-  tlie  most  interesting  in  its  to(»hnieal 
history;  and  presents  some  features  of  special  hazard,  which,  to 
be  reduced,  must  be  well  understood. 

Three  million  iiw  hundred  thousand  tons  of  it  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  annually.  (Wedge,  Sth  Int.  Cong. 
Appl.  Chem.,  N.  Y.,  1912.)  It  is  probable  that  oidy  a  very  small 
proportion  of  this  is  actually  manufactured  in  New  York  State, 
since  80%  of  the  amount  reported  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
fertilizers,  this  being  mostly  in  the  South;  and  10%,  probably 
supplied  entirely  from  New  Jersey,  is  used  for  refining  petroleum. 
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Process. 

When  brimstone  is  burned  in  the  air  it  unites  wdth  oxygen 
to  make  sulphuric  dioxide,  generally  called  sulphurous  acid. 
This  is  a  gas  which  is  colorous  and  has  a  suffocating  smell  very 
familiar  to  those  who  have  used  sulphur  matches.  It  is  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  air  and  extinguishes  ordinary  combustion. 
If  this  sulphur  dioxide  could  be  made  to  unite  with  more  oxygen 
it  would  produce  sulphur  trioxide,  also  called  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  a  heavy  liquid,  which,  below  58° 
Fahrenheit,  solidifies  into  white  needle-like  crystals.  It  cannot 
exist  in  free  air  without  taking  up  moisture.  When  this 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  water  it  becomes  the  best 
known  acid  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  the  Oil  of  Vitriol  of  the 
former  and  the  Sulphuric  Acid  of  the  latter.  The  term  Oil  of 
Vitriol  is  still  largely  used,  but  applies  usually  to  the  acid  obtained 
at  a  definitely  established  stage  of  its  concentration,  namely:  QQ° 
gravity,  Baume  scale,  93.2%  purity.  Other  names  and  grades 
are  Chamber  Acid  (53°)  and  Oleum  or  Nordhausen  acid.  Some 
times  this  latter  is  called  Fuming  Acid.  Its  strength  is  very 
great  and  is  usually  represented  by  more  than  100%  because,  in 
making  it,  anhydrous  acid  is  dissolved  in  97%  acid. 

This  passage  from  sulphurous  acid  to  sulphuric  acid  is 
usually  accomplished  by  using  certain  oxides  of  nitrogen  as 
intermediaries,  or  by  passing  the  sulphurous  acid  over  and 
through  masses  of  asbestos,  on  the  fibres  of  which  there  is  dis- 
tributed platinum  in  an  infinitely  fine  state  of  division. 

But  sulphuric  acid  is  not  manufactured  by  the  simple  steps 
here  indicated ;  rather  by  a  long  series  of  reactions  diflSteult  to  pro- 
duce except  in  special  apparatus.  Since  in  the  Chamber  Process 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  play  such  an  important  part,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  often  a  source  of  danger,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
treat  of  them  here. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  raw  material  from  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed and  yields  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitric  acid  (HNO3).  There 
is  obtained  also  a  brown  gas,  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO2),  which 
may  also  be  expressed  as  N0O4.     Nitric  acid  is  never  produced 
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in  air  without  some  of  this  being  formed.  Two  other  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  also  involved  and  very  important  in  this  process,  are 
the  nitric  oxide  (i\0)  and  nitric  trioxide  (N.O,)-  J"  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  these  are  likely  tu  unite  further 
with  it  and  form  the  red-brown  oxide  N2O4.  In  all  the  operations 
we  shall  consider,  all  these  gases,  as  far  as  toxicity  g(x*s,  are  taken 
to  be  alike,  and  are  grouped  under  the  terms,  the  Oxides  of 
Nitrogen,  and  sometimes  the  '^  Nitrous  Gases/' 

When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  air  a  mixture  of  these 
oxides  is  produced.  Their  poisonous  characteristics  an«l  the  simi- 
lar properties  of  nitric  acid  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Now,  in  the  lead  chamber  process  of  sulphuric  acid  manntac- 
ture,  the  hot  sulphurous  acid  from  the  brimstone  or  pyrites 
burners  (in  the  latter  case  cleaned  from  dust),  is  led  bv  a  lar^e 
brick-lined  pipe  to  the  foot  of  a  lead-lined  tower  packed  witli 
acid-proof  brick.  In  passing  up  through  this  it  meets  with  acid 
which  has  already  been  formed  in  the  chambers  and  carries  the 
"  nitrous  gases  "  and  water,  so  that  here  some  sulphurous  acid 
is  oxidized  and  then  takes  up  water,  forming  oil  of  vitriol.  Fnnn 
this  tower  they  pass  downward  to  the  chambers  entirelv  con- 
structed  of  sheet  lead  supported  upon  heavy  framing  of  timber. 
These  are  from  50  to  70  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  usuallv 
about  24  feet  high.  Within  these  the  union  of  the  remainder  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  takes  place  through  the  medium 
of  the  nitrous  oxides  and  water  vapor.  The  acid  forms  on  the 
walls  and  runs  down  the  sides.  The  exhausted  fumes  are  car- 
ried through  another  absorption  tower  and  are  then  dischari^cd 
into  a  high  chimney.  The  acid  containing  nitrous  fumes  goes 
back  to  the  first  tower  to  meet  new  lots  of  sulphurous  acid.  Thus 
the  same  lots  of  nitrous  gases  continue  in  use  and  the  lo«*2cs  in 
the  stack  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus 
formed  is  called  chamber  acid,  and  has  a  strength  of  about  r>;r' 
Baume  or  GG.Qfo  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  stronger  grades  con- 
centration by  heat  is  practiced.  Sometimes  this  is  done  in  lead 
pans  over  a  furnace,  and  completed  in  platinum  stills  or  in  spe- 
cially designed  apparatus  for  treatment  with  hot  gases. 

With  this   description  of  the  requirements  of  sulphuric  acid 
manufacture  a  stranger  to  the  industry  may  further  imagine  the 
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conditions  in  such  a  plant  where  the  buildings  are  long  and  high 
and  are  simply  framed  up  structures  holding  gigantic  lead  boxes, 
the  so-called  Chambers,  with  two  or  more  towers,  and  how  there 
are  accessory  furnaces  for  sulphur  burning  and  acid  concentra- 
tion. Below  the  chambers  there  are  usually  good  entries  and 
passages.  At  times  steps  and  platforms  leading  to  the  tops  of 
chambers  and  towers  are  badly  designed  and  ill  erected. 

Exposure  to  the  acid  itself  is  quite  unlikely  with  such  a 
closed-in  system.  It  occurs,  however,  to  a  very  serious  degree  on 
the  occasions  when  the  towers  or  chambers  arc  opened  for  clean- 
ing, as  will  be  mentioned  later.  A  place,  also,  where  the  work- 
man may  come  into  contact  on  a  large  scale  with  the  corrosive 
acid,  is  where  the  filling  of  the  carboys  is  done. 

Sixty-six  degrees  acid  is  stored  in  steel  tanks;  lower  degrees  in 
lead.  Filling  of  tanks,  tank  cars  and  very  large  drums  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  danger,  as  the  pumping  is  done  by  compressed 
air.  Filling  the  smaller  vessels  —  large  bottles  fixed  in  wood 
frames,  and  called  carboys  —  is  fraught  with  much  danger.  The 
glass  breaks  and  the  acid  slops  over  workmen,  or  acid  is  left  lying 
about  upon  the  floor. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  98%  strength  can  be  carried  in  steel  tanks. 
For  75%  and  lower,  lead-lined  vessels  are  used.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger in  washing  out  steel  tanks  that  dilute  acid  may  act  upon  the 
metal  and  generate  a  gas,  which,  mixed  with  air,  would  explode 
if  touched  off.  Also  men  could  be  asphyxiated  by  this  gas  in  a 
partially  closed  place.  If  cast  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  react  on 
each  other,  and  the  former  contains  much  phosphorus,  the  result- 
ing gas  can  be  very  poisonous. 

In  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  required  to  make 
strong  acid  from  chamber  acid,  there  is  much  room  for  influences 
to  arise  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  workmen.  Improve- 
ment is  constantly  being  made  in  concentrators,  but  there  are  still 
to  be  seen,  even  in  this  State,  methods  and  apparatus  which 
might  well  be  replaced  by  less  noxious  ones.  Such  a  method  is 
the  series  of  lead  pans  elevated  by  steps  and  placed  above  either 
the  pyrites  furnaces  or  the  platinum  still-heating  furnaces.  The 
danger  of  overflow,  of  failure  of  the  pan  bottoms  and  the  general 
contamination  of  the  air  if  certain  conditions  of  density  are  not 
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observed,  make  this  preliminary  concentration  in  lead  pans  the 
least  desirable  method.  Fused  silica  basins  placed  in  the  flues 
in  cascade  arrangement  are  used  in  England. 

The  higher  concentration  in  platinum  stills  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  except,  of  course,  that  it  is  very  costly.  Even  with  these, 
leaks  can  occur  and  the  vaporization  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
can  be  very  distressing.  It  is  seldom  that  the  air  of  the  concen- 
trating furnace  room  is  not  charged  with  this  vapor  to  a  degree 
very  obnoxious  to  the  chance  visitor.  The  workmen,  however, 
appear  to  be  immune  to  it  in  the  ordinary  proportions.  Com- 
plaint is  not  heard  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  unhealthy.  Stat- 
istics as  to  the  health  conditions  of  the  men  at  this  stage  of  the 
work  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  Contact  Process. 

This  process  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  differs  from  the 
Chamber  Process  in  the  simplicity  of  the  reaction  involved,  and 
hence  in  apparatus,  agencies  and  entire  surrounding  conditions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  chemical  engineering  which 
is  destined  to  produce  such  results  of  hygienic  amelioration  as 
is  the  invention  by  Winkler  and  Messel  of  the  Contact  Process. 
Winkler  first  pointed  out  how  the  passage  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  finely  divided  platinum  resulted  in  a  large  proportionate 
yield  of  purest  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  importance  of  this  was 
fully  appreciated,  particularly  in  its  valuable  feature  of  elimina- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  and  secondly  of  avoiding  concentration,  a  pro- 
cess for  its  utilization  on  a  large  scale  gradually  developed  \mtil 
it  is  now  seen  in  every  country  in  the  world,  and  for  strong  acid 
production  is  certainly  triumphant. 

The  apparatus  can  be  simply  described  as  a  series  of  boxes  or 
a  battery  of  tubes  which  are  enclosed  in  one  jacketed  casing  and 
in  which  the  contact-msiss  (most  often  platinized  asbestos)  is 
packed  and  produces  the  reaction  as  the  gas  passes  slowly  through 
it  under  proper  conditions  of  control  of  temperature,  etc.  There 
are  conduits  and  boxes  for  material  for  filtering  the  gases  and 
others  for  heating  and  cooling  them,  and  pumps  and  receptacles 
for  handling  the  liquid  acid  product,  thus  making  the  entire  cycle 
of  operations  automatic.     From  the  time  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
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produv.,.J  in  the  furnace  to  the  time  the  sulphuric  acid  flows  out 
the  reaction  and  the  reacting  substances  can  at  no  time  be  seen 
or  felt.  Cleaning  is  not  frequent  and  is  much  simpler  than  the 
extremely  laborious  and  dangerous  work  of  opening  and  cleaning 
chambers  and  towers.  The  escape  of  nitrous  gases  is  of  course 
impossible  for  there  are  none;  the  escape  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  vapors  is  so  rare  that  in  England  works  registered 
as  non-chamber  plants  are  not  subject  to  statutory  limit  of  escape 
of  acid  vapor  such  as  that  enforced  in  the  lead  chamber  process, 
but  are  simply  required  to  adopt  the  best  practicable  means  for 
the  prevention  of  any  such  escape.  (Alkali  Inspector's  Reports, 
1906.)  The  floor  and  the  entire  establishment  can  be  kept  very 
clear  and  well  lighted. 

Dangerous  Substances  in  Sulphuric  Acid  J^L\nufacture. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  dangers  in  the  acid  works, 
we  find  that  it  can  come  from: 

(a)  Sulphurous  acid  from  roasters  and  brimstone  burners,  or 
anvwhere  on  the  line  to  the  chambers; 

(b)  Nitrous  gases  from  the  pots  or  from  the  nitric  acid  sup- 
ply, or  from  the  interior  of  the  towers; 

(c)  Sulphuric  acid  from  the  concentrators,  or  by  fumes  from 
this  acid  in  the  repair  of  chambers,  or  in  the  packaging  of  the 
acid,  or  indirectly  by  asphyxiation  or  explosion  when  this  acid 
acts  on  metal  in  any  enclosed  place; 

By  this  action  also  special  danger  can  come  from : 

(d)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

(e)  Arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulphurous  Acid: 

This  gas  cannot  be  respired  for  long.  It  is  an  acute  blood 
poison,  but  in  an  exposure  to  it  one  finds  the  choking  so  unpleas- 
ant in  the  very  first  moment  that  flight  in  self  defense  is  the  first 
thought.  Lunge,  page  154,  quotes  Ogata  (Archiv.  F.  Hygiene, 
1884,  pp.  223).  ".04%  SO,  causes  difficulty  in  breathing 
after  a  few  hours.     He  could  not  take  a  single  full  breath  in 
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air  containing  .05%  SO2."  The  International  xVssociation  for 
Labor  Legislation,  in  the  list  of  industrial  poisons,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing for  sulphurous  acid:  ''In  moderate  concentration  sul- 
phurous acid  is  borne  without  inconvenience  or  injury;  persons 
accustomed  to  the  gas  bear  very  well  a  proportion  of  0.003  to 
0.004  per  cent  of  SO2  in  the  air.  Susceptible  persons  at  the 
beginning  of  their  employment  in  an  atmosphere  containing  sul- 
phurous acid,  manifest  a  transient  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  organs  and  of  the  eyes.  In  its  severe 
action  there  is  spasmodic  cough  with  secretion  of  tenacious,  often 
blood-tinged  mucus.  The  protracted  effect  of  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  is  livid  discoloration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
bronchial  catarrh,  croupous  angina  of  the  bronchi  and  their 
branches,  and  inflammatory  areas  in  the  lungs;  disturbances  of 
digestion."  Lehman  (Jsch.  F.  Agnew.  CH.  1893,  pp.  612) 
shows  that  persons  not  habituated  to  sulphurous  acid  are  very 
little  affected  by  .012  per  thousand,  but  perceptibly  so  by  .015 
per  thousand  SO2 —  all  persons  by  .030  per  thousand  after  a  few 
minutes  causes  strong  irritation  of  the  nasal  passages,  sneezing 
and  slight  coughing  which  sometimes  decreases  after  ten  minutes. 
The  employees  and  workmen  accustomed  to  it  are  but  little 
affected  by  .037  per  thousand."  The  sensibility  to  SO2  seems  to 
be  lessened  by  habitually  respiring  air  containing  it.  This  is 
testified  to  by  all  who  have  experience  with  it.  Rambousek, 
Gewerbliche  Vertiftungen,  page  221,  says  that  sulphurous  acid 
in  simple  concentration,  from  short  exposure,  can  produce  cough- 
ing and  irritations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages 
and  of  the  eye:  with  longer  oxpo>iir^,  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  bronchial  catarrh,  bloody  expectoration  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
exposure  to  sulphurous  acid  produces  a  progressive  damage  to 
the  lunijs  resulting  in  making  an  occupational  disease  we  need 
onlv  concern  ourselves  with  the  danger  of  asphyxiation.  No 
authority  has  spoken  upon  this  subject  and  there  are  no  medical 
data.  The  well  known  bactericidal  effect  of  sulphurous  acid 
inclines  to  the  belief  in  its  salutary  influence  in  relief  of  diseases 
of  such  origin.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  view 
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with  concern  any  condition  looking  to  a  continuance  or  even  often 
recurring  irritation  of  the  bronchial  passages.  It  would  seem  as 
if  weakness  must  ultimately  develop.  There  are  no  statistics  or 
information  bearing  directly  upon  this  feature  of  the  subject. 
But  the  figures  of  mortality  of  trades  in  England,  reported  by 
Oliver,  may  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject.  The  chemical  trades 
are  not  the  worst,  thougli  high  up  in  the  list  of  ten;  but  when  it 
comes  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  they  are  very  high 
and  second  on  the  list.  Wolff  (Antl.  Johnesb.  d.m.d.  Beufs. 
Fabr.  betr.  Beamtn.  1884)  states,  that  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  sulphuric  acid  factories  mortality  is  the  least 
in  relation  to  other  workmen.  Yet  certain  characteristics  occur 
to  destroy  health,  as  ailments  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Lehman 
(Concordia  1906,  Nos.  7  to  9)  states,  that  the  number  of  ailments 
of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  case  of  the  sulphuric  acid  indus- 
try is  doubtless  greater  than  in  others,  especially  in  respect  to 
the  laborers  —  those  engaged  in  loading  —  those  paid  by  the  day, 
etc.  He  declares  that  this  appearance  of  the  severe  choking  and 
irritating  effect  of  the  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  fumes 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  escape  of  these  gases  is  never  entirely  avoidable,  because  the 
draft  of  the  furnaces  in  the  chamber  system  undergoes  fluctua- 
tion, and  even  the  furnace  passage  is  not  always  of  the  some 
proportion. 

No  person  should  enter  a  tank,  chamber  or  closed  place  con- 
taining sulphurous  acid,  or  work  at  a  sulphurous  acid  conduit  or 
any  place  in  which  there  is  danger  of  asphyxiation  unless  sup- 
plied with  a  suitable  respirator  and  attended  by  a  helper.  In 
case  of  gassing  the  patient  should  be  removed  to  the  air,  and,  if 
in  very  bad  condition,  he  should  be  treated  by  artificial  respira- 
tion and  oxygen.  The  Pulmotor  is  especially  desirable  for  this. 
This  is  a  mechanism,  very  compactly  designed,  in  which  a  small 
steel  bottle  of  oxygen  under  high  pressure  is  used  as  both  the 
supply  of  oxygen  and  as  the  motive  power  for  driving  the  pump- 
ing mechanism  by  which  the  lung  is  inflated  and  deflated.  It  is 
extremely  ingenious  and  perfect  in  its  operation,  and  is  rapidly 
making  a  high  record  of  life  saving. 
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Workmen  themselves  are  immuue  to  sulphurous  acid  so  far  as 
they  may  occasionally  meet  willi  it,  and  ouly  an  accideutal  case 
of  overdosing  gives  them  any  concern.     These  seldom  happen. 

Besides  the  method  mentioned  of  obtaining  sulphurous  acid, 
namely,  by  burning  brimstone,  there  is  also  a  very  largely  used 
method  of  roasting  in  furnaces  a  crushed  mineral  called  iron 
pyrites,  a  sulphide  of  iron,  which  yields  its  sulphur  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gas,  which  is  puriiied  from  dust  and  sent  to  the 
chambers.  This  introduces  in  the  acid  works  a  furnace  operation 
of  much  larger  scale  than  the  simple  brimstone  furnaces,  and 
hence  also  permits  the  leaking  into  the  air  of  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  sulphurous  acid  through  furnace  door  openings,  cracks 
in  walls,  etc.  In  fact  there  are  few  places  where  the  sulphurous 
odor  is  so  strong  as  alK)Ut  these  roasters.  Nevertheless  the  work- 
men appear  to  be  thoroughly  inured  to  this  amount. 

Nitrous  Gases: 

The  danger  from  the  nitrous  gases  is  a  peculiar  one.  A  very 
small  exposure  does  not  shock  the  victim  or  alarm  him ;  yet  many 
hours  later  he  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  consequences.  This 
is  described  by  the  International  Labor  Commission  on  Industrial 
Poisons  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Susceptibility  to  the  elfects  of  nitrous  gases  lluctuates  con- 
siderably. Persons  who  suffer  from  the  diseases  of  the  re8j)ira- 
tory  organs  are  especially  susceptible;  not  infrequently  the 
continual  inhalation  of  small  quantities  for  many  consecutive 
years  even,  occasions  no  serious  disturbances  of  the  health.  A 
pale,  sallow  complexion  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  may  I>c 
deemed,  nevertheless,  the  usual  consequences  of  occupational 
inhalation  of  very  moderate  quantities  of  nitrous  gases.  Often 
however,  large  quantities  of  the  poisonous  gases  are  borne  for 
hours  together  (G  to  8  hcmrs)  without  discomfort;  when  suddenly 
after   a   long   interval    without   disturbance,   ominous   symptoms 

appear. 

"  Symptons  of  irritation  in  the  air  passages  are  manifest,  as  a 
feeling  of  constriction  of  the  larnyx,  spasmodic  cough,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest,  labored  respiration,  anxiety,  cold  perspiration 
on  the  face,  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  gasping  speecli,  paroxysms  of 
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coughing,  bluish  discoloration  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of  the 
extremities. 

**  Consciousness  is  at  first  unimpaired,  but  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  it  becomes  dimmed;  injury  to  the  teeth.  The 
urine  is  scanty,  brown  in  color,  containing  haemoglobin  and  albu- 
men. Death  residts  from  oedema  of  the  lungs.  In  very  severe 
cases  methaemoglobiii  is  observed,  and  then  a  general  systemic 
poisoning  may  result." 

Examples  of  Cases: 

The  spilling  of  nitric  acid  upon  wooden  floors  has  often  been 
productive  of  fatal  results  to  the  workmen  from  the  fumes  aris- 
ing. One  case,  resulting  fatally,  came  to  the  writer's  attention 
in  which  the  acid  was  spilled  in  large  quantity  on  sawdust.  The 
fumes  were  generated  so  suddenly  and  voluminously  that  the  vic- 
tim was  overcome,  and,  though  rescued,  succumbed  very  soon 
after.  In  a  situation  like  this,  where  one  suddenly  notices  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  its  vapor,  he  cannot  too  quickly  seek  the  out- 
side air,  even  if  the  only  w^ay  to  do  so  is  to  hold  his  head  as  far 
out  of  the  window  as  possible.  The  most  distressing  cases,  how- 
ever, are  those  which,  as  often  noticed  in  the  description,  the 
exposure  appears  to  be  light,  but  very  severe  after-effects  appear 
even  many  hours  later. 

In  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  the  repacking  of  the  Gay- 
Lussac  towers,  that  is,  the  first  tower  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid 
arising  meet^  the  nitrous  vitriol  descending,  has  been  the  cause 
of  accidents  in  great  number.  Lunge  (pp.  588)  refers  to  the 
great  care  which  must  be  observed  in  this  work.  Rules  have  been 
laid  down  in  Germany  for  it,  the  principal  points  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

Before  repacking  is  commenced,  the  tower  must  be  completely 
disconnected  from  the  chambers,  but  the  connection  with  the 
chinmey  must  be  left  open.  The  tower  must  now  be  washed  first 
with  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water  or  steam,  until  the  liquid 
running  off  tests  at  most  no  more  than  3°  B'e.  (1.022).  During 
the  taking  out  of  the  coke  there  must  always  be  draught  into 
the  chimney.  When  unpacking  from  below  the  draught  should 
act  from  the  top;  when  unpacking  from  the  top  the  draught 
should  act  from  the  bottom.     If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  cover 
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must  be  removed  and  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  side  at  the  bottom. 
Towers  packed  with  coke  must  be  unpacked  from  the  side  and 
from  without,  in  case  of  tall  towers  on  different  levels.  The 
packing  material  must  be  immediately  removed.  The  workmen 
must  be  provided  with  mouth-sponges,  respirating  apparatus, 
india  rubber  gloves,  etc.  Before  removing  the  mud  collected  at 
the  bottom  it  must  be  stirred  up  from  without  with  water,  and 
this  must  be  repeated  if  nitrous  vapors  are  evolved.  Men  suffer- 
ing from  lung  or  heart  disease  should  not  be  employed  in  this 
kind  of  work. 

The  English  Alkali  Report,  No.  31,  pp.  90,  mentions  a  fatal 
accident  which  occurred  in  repacking  a  well-washed  and  unpacked 
Gay-Lussac  tower,  and  which  was  evidently  caused  by  the  nitre 
gas  retained  by  the  old  brick  lining.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
to  ventilate  the  towers  in  all  cases  from  the  top  downwards  during 
unpacking  and  repacking. 

Special  rules  have  been  more  recently  officially  laid  down  iu 
Germany  for  repacking  Gay-Lussac  and  Glover  towers.  (Chem. 
Ing.  1897,  pp.  3G5.) 

The  "  Chemical  Trade  Journal,"  published  at  Manchester,  sup- 
plies posters  for  fixing  up  at  chemical  works,  containing  Rules 
for  Dealing  with  Dangerous  Gases,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

'No  person  may  enter  a  boiler,  tank,  drain,  vitriol  chamber,  or 
tower,  except  provided  with  a  suitable  respirator  in  good  condi- 
tion. If  the  gases  cannot  be  absorbed,  the  men  must  be  provided 
with  a  face  piece  supplied  with  air  or  oxygen.  They  must  be 
secured  round  the  waist  by  a  rope,  and  a  man  must  be  in  attend- 
ance to  render  assistance  if  necessary.  If  a  man  is  "  gassed,"  he 
must  be  speedily  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  well-ventilated  place.  In  bad  cases  an  oxygen  bottle  and 
lung  exercise  must  be  employed.  If  the  man  is  conscious,  the 
valve  is  very  slightly  turned  on  and  the  oxygen  introduced  into 
his  mouth,  closing  the  lips  around  it  and  producing  artificial 
respiration  in  the  usual  way ;  if  the  teeth  are  set,  put  the  tube  in 
one  of  the  nostrils.  The  "  hmg  exercise  "  (described  in  detail 
in  the  poster)  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  case  of  accidents 
by  drowning;  it  is  not  often  necessary. 
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Other  cases  are  reported  by  Lehman  (Concordia,  1900,  Nos. 
7-9)  where  the  lead  chambers  were  entered  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  doors  and  two  of  the  men  stirred  up  the  acid  fumes  and  stayed 
too  long,  resulting  in  their  death.  He  recites  a  similar  fatal 
case  in  the  cleaning  of  the  nitro-sulphuric  acid  pans  in  a  sulphuric 
acid  factory.  The  timely  neutralization  of  the  acid  by  chalk  was 
neglected.  Of  the  both  workmen  who  stepped  in  the  chamber, 
the  one  died  the  next  day  while  the  other  remained  well.  The 
dead  man  had  previously  suffered  from  pleurisy.  Another  fatal 
case  of  handling  nitrous  gases  is  mentioned  where  a  workman 
joining  a  ventilator  to  a  lead  chamber,  with  the  aid  of  two  other 
men,  one  of  them  breathed  iu  too  much  nitrous  vapor  coming 
out  of  the  chamber  and  he  became  ill  and  died  the  next  day. 

The  Medical  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  in  Eng- 
land reported  in  1911  to  the  Chief  Inspector  the  following  cases 
of  accidents  from  nitrous  fumes: 

3  in  1908 


Of  wliicli, 


12 

"  1909 

11 

"  1910 

18 

"  1911 

1 

"  1908 

2 

''   1909 

2 

"  1911  were  fatal. 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Injurious  Action  of  Several  Gases  and 
Vapors  of  Hygienic  and  Technical  Importance,"  Pettenkofer  and 
Lehmann  (Akad.  d.  Wissensch,  Munch  en,  1887,  pp.  179). 
(Chemiker  Stg.,  1910,  pp.  113G)  cite  a  case  of  a  workman  poi- 
soned in  handling  a  large  bottle  of  concentrated  nitric  acid.  He 
was  transferring  this  by  sucking  upon  the  acid  through  sawdust. 
The  contact  of  the  acid  and  the  fine  sawdust  caused  large  volumes 
of  red  fumes  which  he  continued  to  inhale  with  the  result  that 
he  was  taken  ill  the  same  evening  and  died  in  an  hour.  The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  lining  of  the  lungs  was 
injured.     No  examination  of  the  blood  was  made. 

(Chem.  Ztg.  Report.,  pp.  390.)  Two  cases  of  poisoning 
occurred  to  workmen  cleaning  out  a  Gay-Lussac  tower  which  had 
become  exhausted.  The  men  went  into  the  tower  in  pairs,  reliev- 
ing each  other  every  five  minutes.     Although  they  had  satisfied 
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themselves  that  the  tower  was  free  from  nitrous  gas,  it  seemed 
that  the  stirring  up  of  the  sludge  caused  a  reformation  of  the 
gases. 

In  the  report  on  accidents  in  the  German  chemical  industry, 
Chem.  Ztg.  Eepert.,  1910,  pp.  290,  out  of  12,405  accidents  in 
German  chemical  works  93  were  caused  by  fumes.  One  of  these 
accidents  was  in  the  nitro-cellulose  bleaching  room  of  a  celluloid 
works,  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serious  fire,  20  firemen  became 
ill  as  a  result  of  breathing  in  injurious  fumes,  and  three  of  these 
died.     The  fumes  were  probably  nitrous  gases. 

Rambousek  (p.  218)  refers  to  the  dangers  of  these  gases  and 
points  out  that  in  the  case  of  long  continued  exposure  to  small 
doses  there  is  a  remote  eifect  upon  the  blood,  and  besides  recom- 
mending the  use  of  oxygen  he  refers  also  to  the  mitigating  effect 
of  the  symptoms  when  chloroform  is  administered  priu^-ipally  tor 
narcotic  effect. 

Sulphuric  Acid: 

The  interesting  features  of  danger  from  sulphuric  acid  itself 
are  its  poisonous  character  when  taken  internally,  and  its  cor- 
rosive property  on  bodily  tissues,  skin,  hide,  and^on  textiles,  as 
of  course,  also  on  metals.  Only  the  latter  feature,  however,  is 
important,  for  few  have  ever  taken  the  acid  internally  and  still 
fewer  have  ever  succeeded  in  administering  it  to  others.  In 
former  times  it  was  on  the  poisoner's  list  of  deadly  substances, 
but  was  rarely  used  except  where  the  victim  was  asleep  or  drunk. 
(Taylor,  pp.  224.)  This  corrosive  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
due  to  its  most  useful  property,  namely,  its  affinity  for  water.  It 
will  unite  with  the  water  molecule  of  organic  substances  and 
decompose  them  completely,  and  will  even  decompose  others  con- 
taining the  elements  of  water  and  evolve  a  heat  leading  to  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  substance.  This  explains  its  strength 
and  baneful  effect  upon  tissues  and  the  skin. 

It  will  unite  with  water  in  any  situation,  and  in  doing  so  in 
a  large  way  generates  so  much  heat  that  steam  is  formed ;  and  if 
the  conditions  are  right  for  a  very  sudden  action  an  explosion  can 
take  place,  throwing  both  acid  and  water  about.  The  well  known 
caution  about  mixing  acid  and  water  only  by  pouring  the  acid 
in  a  thin  stream  into  the  water,  and  not  vice  versa  arises  from 
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this ;  when  the  thin  stream  of  acid  meets  the  large  volume  of  water 
the  heat  of  the  union  is  dissipated  in  the  water;  if  the  reverse 
took  place  steam  would  be  formed,  the  acid  could  not  take  the 
heat  away  quick  enough  and  the  formation  of  steam  would  be  a 
large  volume. 

\^y  its  internal  administration  Taylor  (1.  c.)  says  there  is 
probably  no  case  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  individual  before 
death  are  more  intense.  If  the  strong  acid  is  swallowed  the  symp- 
toms show  at  once  burning  pains  in  the  throat  and  the  stomach, 
followed  later  by  vomiting.  The  only  treatment  possible  would 
be  the  administration  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  milk 
or  water.  Weak  acid,  if  swallowed,  would  act  with  much  less 
violence  and  could  be  neutralized  by  alkaline  drinks  or  copious 
draughts  of  water,  and  washing  out  of  the  stomach.  However, 
It  is  fortunate  that  accidents  seldom  happen  in  which  we  would 
witness  the  effects  of  strong  sulphuric   acid  upon  the  internal 


organs. 


The  skin  and  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  are  the  parts  threatened, 
and  such  burns  occur  extremely  often.  In  such  events  the  first 
thing  to  recollect  is  that  while  water  is  a  remedy  it  can  do  much 
harm  at  first  by  its  heat  of  reaction.  Sometimes  a  surplus  of 
acid  can  be  removed  by  a  cloth  before  water  is  used,  and  copious 
volumes  of  water  must  then  be  employed  to  abstract  the  heat 
quickly.  The  first  effect  on  the  skin  is  a  burning  sensation,  and 
if  much  acid  is  present  the  action  continues  with  evolution  of  so 
much  heat  that  pain  becomes  intense.  There  is  a  whitish  discol- 
oration of  the  skin,  then  brown,  then  red,  with  swelling  of  the 
surrounding  tissues.  In  the  case  of  extensive  scalds  there  is  ulti- 
mately decomposition  of  the  blood,  formation  of  ulcers  of  the 
duodenum,  somnolence  and  even  death.  (International  Associa- 
tion for  Legislation  —  List  of  Industrial  Poisons.) 

Similarly  in  the  eye,  the  corroding  influences  in  the  tissue  of 
the  corona,  after  the  water  of  the  eyeball  has  been  absorbed,  can 
load  to  most  damaging  effects.  The  antidotes  and  reme>^>8  are 
the  use  of  water  and  alkaline  washes,  followed  by  the  treatment 
always  used  after  burns,  such  as  covering  with  a  mixture  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  lime  water.  Blisters  should  never  be  opened,  and 
preventatives  of  blood  poismm  should  always  be  used  where  the 
skin  is  broken. 
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One  of  the  eifects  of  sulphuric  acid  projected  in  small  fine 
particles  into  the  air,  as  might  occur  in  the  concentration  process, 
and  its  use  in  storage  battery  practice,  as  well  as  in  silver  refin- 
ing, is  the  effect  upon  the  teeth.  Investigators  of  this  Commis- 
sion, working  in  Niagara  Falls,  have  come  upon  many  cases  of 
this.  Miss  Potter  gives  two  in  Niagara  Falls.  Cases  No.  43  and 
No.  44  describe  an  extremely  bad  condition  of  the  teeth  of  work- 
men from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes.  Out  of  27  men 
examined  25  showed  extremely  bad  teeth,  apparently  eaten  down 
or  black  with  decay  or  entirely  out.  The  report  of  the  work  peo- 
ple that  their  clothes  wore  out  in  a  few  weeks  would  seem  to 
confirm  the  ascription  of  this  evil  to  sulphuric  acid  fumes,  for 
cotton  is  hydrolized  by  sulphuric  acid  and  changes  from  a  strong 
fibre  to  a  discontinuous  powder.  I  have  seen  workmen  in  sul- 
phuric acid  works  whose  te<'th  were  very  bad,  and  showed  evi- 
dences of  active  decay.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  occupation 
no  one  certainly  can  say. 

Quite  important  in  the  study  of  its  continued  influence  on  the 
workmen,  tending  to  produce  an  occupational  disease,  is  the 
experimental  work  of  Weiske  (II.  Weiske,  Jour.  f.  Landweitlsc. 
1887,  pp.  417),  quoted  by  Blythe  (Poisons,  pp.  92).  Weiske 
has  experimentally  proved  that  lambs,  given  for  six  months  small 
doses  of  sulphuric  acid,  grow  thin,  and  their  bones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  head,  and  the  long  bones  are  poor  in  lime  salts;  the 
muscles  also  are  poor  in  the  same  constituents. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen: 

Sulphuric  acid  is  purified  from  traces  of  metals  occurring  with 
it,  particularly  arsenic,  by  means  of  the  passage  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  so  that  the  contaminating  metal  is  precipitated  as 
a  sulphide.  This  has  introduced  much  difiiculty  into  the  acid 
works  and  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Nichols  Chemical  Company  of  Long  Island  City  report  a 
very  serious  accident  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  this  part  of 
the  plant,  when  several  men  were  overcome,  two  of  whom  died 
immediately.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  very  powerful  poison. 

It  is  a  Hematic  poison,  reducing  Haemoglobin,  transforming 
the  iron  of  this  molecule  into  sulphide  of  iron. 
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According  to  admitted  figures  diluted  in  air  even  to  1/500,  it 
makes  air  irrespirable  for  birds  and  in  1/250  for  Mammalia. 

In  proportions  of  1/140  it  kills  in  ab<3ut  five  (5)  hours  all 
the  animals  experimented  on.  (Lehman,  Stizuiigsb.  Akad. 
]\runchen  1887,  pp.  179.) 

"  In  the  less  violent  cases  there  are  gastric  distress,  nausea, 
fetid  evacuations,  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva; 
rarely,  corrosion  of  the  cornea,  formation  of  vesicles  on  the  lips, 
irritating  cough,  headache,  and  a  sensation  of  giddiness.  In  long 
continued  inhalation  convulsions  and  paralysis  occur. 

In  severe  cases  there  are  contraction  of  the  pupils,  slowing  of 
the  pulse,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  mystagmus,  trismus  and 
tetanus. 

With  a  high  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  air  a 
man  suddenly  falls,  becomes  unconscious,  and  dies  without  con- 
vulsions (apoplectic  form). 

Chronic  Poisoning: 

Conjunctival  catarrh,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the  head  and  on  the 
chest,  headache,  debility,  vertigo,  nausea,  disturbances  of  diges- 
tion; sallow  complexion  and  emaciation,  slowing  of  the  pulse; 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  boils."  (List  of  Industrial  Poisons, 
International  Labor  Legislation  Committee.) 

Men  should  not  be  carelessly  ordered  into  places  of  danger 
where  this  gas  is  apt  to  be  found  even  in  the  smallest  proportions. 
Safety  ropes  in  certain  situations  should  be  used  on  men ;  means 
for  artificial  respiration  should  be  at  hand,  particularly  the 
"  Pulmotor "  or  an  oxygen  tank.  Hypodermics,  together  with 
ether  or  camphor,  are  recommended. 

In  the  report  for  1911  of  the  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  in  England,  he  shows  the 
cases  of  poisoning  from  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  as  follows : 

8  in  1908 
5  "  1909 
2  "  1910 
8  "  1911 
Of  tlieso,  1  "  1908 
2  "  1909 
2   "   1911  were  fatal. 
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A  rsr  n  i  u  re  I  ted  Ifydrorjen : 

An  oxtrfionliiiarily  small  amoiint  of  this  gas  can  cause  poison- 
ing;. AVhcnever  liydrogcn  is  forniod  l>y  (he  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  metal  or  a  liquid  substance  containing  arsenic,  the  gas 
is  contaminated  with  Arsine,  which  is  Arseniuretted  Hydrogen. 
It  is  the  gas  of  the  garlic-like  odor  which  accompanies  the  gas  for 
balloonists  obtained  bv  acting  on  metal  turnings.  Oliver,  pp.  750, 
gives  two  examples  of  poisoning  by  it  in  military  ballooning.  The 
symptoms  of  poisoning  are  vomiting,  faintness,  cyanosis  and  im- 
paired respiration.  Watts  (Dictionary  of  Chemistry)  says  it  is 
excessively  poisonous  —  in  working  with  this  gas  it  is  impossible 
to  be  too  careful  —  more  than  one  chemist  has  been  killed,  for 
example,  Gehlen  in  1815.  Taylor,  pp.  397,  says,  no  treatment 
can  save  life  when  it  has  once  respired.  This  is  true  only  of  the 
particular  substance.  It  acts  npon  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and 
dissolves  them  (Hemolysis).  It  is  therefore  a  strong  blood 
poison. 

This  danger  of  course  must  be  recognized  as  only  likely  to 
happen  in  the  industry  we  are  considering  when  an  impure  iron 
or  metal  containing  traces  of  arsenic  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  gives  oif  the  gas  wherein  the  Arsine  would  exist  in  pro- 
portions strong  enough  to  set  np  some  of  these  symptoms. 

Lastly,  we  must  recollect  that  from  the  same  cause  —  the  gener- 
ation of  gas  —  situations  can  arise  where  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  air  can  exist  in  a  closed  space  and  constitute  a  great 
menace  from  the  risk  of  explosion.  A  good  manager  will  look  out 
for  this  and  either  prevent  its  occurrence  or  be  diligent  in  ventilat- 
ing such  places  where  it  has  occurred. 

Nitric  Acid  Maxufacture. 

As  stated  before,  Nitric  Acid  is  manufactured  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  accomplished  in 
large  iron  covered  vessels  placed  over  the  fireplace  in  a  brick 
furnace  and  entirely  surrounded  by  fire  brick.  The  gases  are  led 
through  earthenware  pipes  to  absorbing  vessels  of  earthenware 
and  condensing  apparatus  of  glass  or  earthenware.  Leakage  of 
the  joints  of  this  apparatus  are  the  chief  sources  of  danger.  The 
gases  escaping  into  the  air  would  bo  the  nitrous  gases  already 
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familiar  to  us  in  the  similar  situations  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
manufacture.  It  is  proposed,  and  is  much  in  vogue,  to  keep  the 
generating  and  condensing  system  under  a  vacuum,  by  which 
means  leakage  is  avoided.  The  charging  and  discharging  of  the 
retorts  has  some  elements  of  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  work- 
men. The  nitric  acid  itself  is  obtained  in  varying  strengths  from 
56.6%  to  91.4%.  It  is  proposed  (German  Patent  249328  and 
249329)  to  manufacture  a  highly  concentrated  acid  and  to  use 
compressed  oxygen,  performing  the  operation  in  pressure  vessels. 
If  this  should  be  commercially  successful,  it  will  also  introduce  a 
new  danger,  although  perhaps  most  of  the  hygienic  diffilculties  and 
dangers  might  be  surmounted.  The  proposal  however  indicates 
the  entrance  into  chemical  technology  of  new  forces,  and  accentu- 
ates the  necessity  of  providing  means  of  reaching  new  conditions 
of  danger  without  appealing  to  Legislatures  repeatedly. 

Nitric  Acid  is  not  as  important  a  branch  of  manufacture  in 
our  State  as  it  is  in  our  neighboring  States  and  in  the  West. 
This  is  because  it  is  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, and  this  latter  industry  is  so  much  more  developed  else- 
where. A  very  large  additional  quantity  of  mixed  acids  is  also 
manufactured  in  New  Jersey  for  the  "  Dipping  Trade." 

Nitric  acid  has  a  very  strong  corroding  action  upon  some  sub- 
stances. Metals  decompose  it  with  the  generation  of  "  nitrous 
fumes,"  and  organic  substances  are  changed  by  uniting  with  a  part 
of  the  nitric  acid  molecule.  As  an  industrial  poison  it  is  treated 
by  the  International  Labor  Legislation  Association  as  being  in 
the  same  class  with  nitrous  gases. 

Aqua  fortis,  as  it  has  always  been  d<?nominated  in  Pharmacy, 
has  in  past  times  often  been  used  for  suicidal  and  murderous  pur- 
poses; but  as  with  Oil  of  Vitriol,  internal  administration  of  large 
doses  is  unusual  and  unlikely.  It  is  strongly  corrosive  alike  of 
mucous  membrane  and  of  cuticle. 

"  Dipping  "  Metals. 
A  process  of  enormous  application  for  cleaning  and  ornament- 
ing small  metal  articles  is  that  known  as  "  dipping."  It  involves 
the  use  of  nitric  acid;  A  dipping  acid  is  frequently  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  acid  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.     Sometimes  the  dipping  acid  is  compounded   with  other 
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chemicals,  as  in  one  case  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  process  con- 
sists in  securing  the  metal  articles  upon  \vire6  and  immersing  the 
hnndle  below  the  surface  of  the  acid;  action  is  rapid  and  some 
red  fumes  come  oif ;  but  in  a  moment  or  two  when  the  workman 
brings  them  back  into  the  air  preparatory  to  re-immersing  them 
iu  water,  a  dense  and  voluminous  cloud  of  the  red  fumes  is 
created.  At  this  moment  the  danger  is  excessive.  Even  when  the 
work  is  done  in  the  open  or  in  any  strong  draft  the  contamination 
of  the  workman's  breathable  air  to  a  dangerous  degree  is  almost 
unavoidable.  In  large  shops,  wood  ventilating  ducts  under  forced 
draft  overhang  the  dipping  crocks  with  apertures  properly  spaced. 
One  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  facilitate  the  hand- 
ling the  duct  is  made  not  to  overhang  the  crock  too  much.  Some 
escape  therefore  takes  place, 

I  look  upon  this  trade  as  the  most  dangerous  know^n  to  the 
chemist,  far  transcending  the  dangers  of  nitric  acid  manufacture 
itself.  It  is  a  field  in  which  too  much  effort  at  amelioration  could 
not  be  expended.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  ignorance  in  some 
shops  of  the  danger  of  these  gases.  The  dippers  are  sallow  iu 
complexion,  show  loss  of  w^eight,  red  eyes  and  brittle  teeth. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  Manufacture. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  weakest  of  the  common  mineral  acids. 
Tt  is  used  for  the  conversion  of  starch  in  the  glucose  manufacture. 
It  is  also  used  in  general  chemical  practice  as  a  useful  reagent  to 
produce  very  soluble  salts,  and  it  is  used  in  pickling  metals.  In 
the  action  upon  gold  or  platinum  to  obtain  the  chlorides,  it  is 
used  with  nitric  acid  to  make  the  strongly  reacting  mixture  known 
as  aqua  regia.  In  England,  where  the  Leblanc  process  is  used. 
Hydrochloric  Acid  is  a  byproduct.  In  this  country  it  is  made 
for  itself  and  the  scale  is  not  extra  large.  The  chief  manufactur- 
ing process  results  from  the  action  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  upon 
common  salt;  this  also  being  carried  out  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a 
fire  and  connecting  with  a  species  of  muffle  into  which  the  heated 
charge  can  be  raked  and  the  last  portions  of  acid  vapor  driven  off. 
The  vapor  is  passed  through  stoneware  enclosures  to  towers 
through  which  it  passes  upwards  to  meet  water  dropping  down 
through  coke  or  clay  ware;  the  resulting  solution  is  hydrochloric 
acid.     It  is  obtained  in  strengths  varying  up  to  37%  of  pure 
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Hydrochloric   Acid  in  water.      Saturated   aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid  would  contain  43%. 

It  can  be  manufactured  also  direct  through  the  union  of  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  gases.  This  is  a  method  now  in  use  in  Niagara 
Falls  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  caustic  potash  by  electroly- 
sis. It  will  probably  become  an  important  method  of  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  since  the  product  is  almost  absolutely  free 
from  arsenic  and  other  impurities.  One  of  the  dangers  in  the 
manufacture  by  the  first  method  is  the  annoying  fumes  which 
come  from  the  hot  salt  cake  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  furnace.  I 
have  known  cases  also  of  this  being  d^a^vn  too  rapidly  by  the 
workmen  and  falling  upon  and  burning  them.  Hoods  are  in  use 
as  reported'  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Alkali  works  in  England, 
1911,  for  drawing  off  the  vapors  at  this  point.  In  the  same  re- 
port it  is  suggested  that  the  idea,  which  has  proved  quite  success- 
ful, might  be  applied  elsewhere  ^vith  advantage,  and  much  fume 
also  be  avoided  in  the  operation  by  immediately  covering  the  hot 
material  with  a  little  cold  salt  cake. 

The  best  treatise  upon  Hydrochloric  Acid  in  its  factory  hygiene 
relations  can  be  found  in  Oliver,  from  whom  I  quote: 

"  The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  has  a  suffocating  and  irritating 
effect  when  breathed,  and  if  present  in  any  considerable  quantities 
in  the  air,  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  stand  the  suffo- 
cation and  irritation  produced.  Even  in  smaller  quantities  the 
irritation  of  the  air-passages  is  so  great  that  it  must  in  the  course 
of  time  prove  injurious  to  the  workmen.  If  we  could  obtain  an 
ideal  system,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  workmen  should  be 
exposed  at  all  to  this  irritating  gas.  The  furnaces  are,  of  course, 
arched  in,  and  the  gas  is  dra^vn  off  as  it  is  generated'.  The  main 
danger  of  the  exposure  to  the  gas  comes  when  the  workman  rakes 
the  salt  cake  from  the  furnace  into  barrows,  for  removal  to  the 
next  operation.  Here  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
of  late  years.  The  salt  cake  is  raked  into  an  iron  box,  which  is 
connected  to  the  furnace  draught,  so  that  the  gases  are  draA^m 
away  while  the  salt  cake  cools,  and  the  box  is  not  removed  from 
this  position  until  by  this  means  most  of  the  fume^  of  the  acid 
have  been  given  off. 

(See  1911  report.     Alkali  Inspector.) 
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Kotwithstanding  these  improvemeuts,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
found  to  be  present  more  or  less  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
furnaces.  The  state  of  repair  iii  the  furnacos  themselves,  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
successful  working  of  the  acid  towers,  tlie  rate  at  which  the  work- 
man is  trying  to  get  out  his  material,  and  consequently  not  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  properly  in  the  iron  box  —  all  these  conditions  are 
present,  and  any  of  them  may  result  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  gas.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  in  a  town  like  St. 
Helens  on  a  moist  evening  to  realize  the  fact  that  from  these 
various  chemical  works  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
other  gases  are  evidently  escaping. 

In  order  to  protect  himself  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  workman  eillier  wears  a  flannel  mutHer  tied  over 
his  face  or  he  bites  a  piece  of  flannel  between  his  teeth  and 
breathes  through  it.  The  fumes  of  acid  quickly  cause  the  teeth 
to  rot  away,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  biting  of  the 
flannel,  which  gets  full  of  acid,  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the 
rotting  of  the  teeth.  I  have  no  evidence,  however,  on  this  point. 
My  impression  is  that  the  rotting  of  the  teeth  will  take  place 
whether  the  flannel  is  held  between  the  teeth  or  wrapped  over  the 
mouth.  Besides  being  exposed  mure  or  less  to  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  the  man  is  also  working  before  a  furnace  door,  in  an  open 
shed,  and  his  work  is  of  a  very  heavy  character,  so  that  he  usually 
wears  a  minimum  of  clothes  and  perspires  freely.  He  is  thus 
exposed  to  constant  chills,  and  to  the  risk  of  developing  some 
pulmonary  disease." 

But  Hydrochloric  Acid  is  not  handled  on  such  a  scale  as  this  in 
this  country  and  is  seldom  so  serious  a  danger.  Its  easy  solubility 
without  marked  heat  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  reduce 
its  corrosive  properties  to  the  minimum.  Naturally,  however,  a 
large  dose  of  the  strongest  grade  could  destroy  iho  stomach  lining 
to  a  degree  to  destroy  life  (Taylor,  pp.  2C8).  Information,  again, 
as  to  whether  the  gas  or  acid  is,  by  chronic  exposure,  productive  of 
an  occupational  disease  is  wanting. 


Acetic  Acid. 

Acetic  Acid  is  an  organic  acid,  most  familiar  in  its  dilute 
form  as  obtained  from  weak  wines  and  fermented  fruit  juices. 
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In  such  substances,  known  as  vinegars,  the  acid  is  never  over 
4.5%.  Acetic  Acid  is  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood,  in  which  process  it  is  neutralized  with  lime,  and  this  in 
turn  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid  and  yields  an  Acetic  Acid 
of  about  30%  strength.  Such  an  acid  is  strongly  astringent  but 
not  actually  corrosive.  Mild  alkalis  will  neutralize  it  without 
much  heat.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  International  Labor  Asso- 
ciation list  of  Industrial  Poisons. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  is  a  variety  which  is  very  concentrated, 
and  is  obtained  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  This  is  done  in  copper  vessels.  There  is  very  little  danger, 
but  if  the  distilling  or  condensing  apparatus  breaks,  strongly 
caustic  fumes  arise.  Good  ventilation  would  prevent  danger  from 
this.     Hard  rubber  piping  is  much  used. 

It  is  peculiar  in  that  more  discomfort  arises  in  the  manufacture 
of  spirit  vinegar  than  in  the  manufacture  of  even  the  strongest 
acetic  acid.  This  is  on  account  of  some  peculiarities  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  particularly  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  the  manufacture, 
which  is  very  great.  One  vinegar  factory  in  New  York  city,  just 
about  to  remove  to  larger  and  better  ventilated  buildings,  has 
employed  in  a  small  loft  building  as  many  as  700  generators,  each 
about  10  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  tops  of  these 
the  constant  escape  of  harsh  vapors  of  mixed  origin,  combined 
with  the  accumulated  heat  from  the  reaction,  brings  about  a  very 
suffocating  atmosphere.  These  vapors  contain  principally  an 
ether  and  an  aldehyde,  congeners  of  acetic  acid. 

The  International  Committee  gives  the  following  as  the  sym- 
toms  of  poisoning  by  acet-aldehyde  in  vinegar  manufacture: — 
Irritation  of  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  larnyx  and  bronchi ; 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye ;  exhilaration  of  the 
heart's  action ;  profuse  night  sweats. 

Brannt  (Vinegar,  Phila.,  1900,  pp.  27)  says,  "pure  acetic 
acid  (glacial)  is  a  powerful  restorative  when  applied  to  the  nostrils 
in  impending  fainting.  It  is  the  strongest  of  organic  acids  and 
nearly  as  corrosive  as  sulphuric  acid.  Applied  to  the  human 
skin  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  causing  redness  and  swelling,  fol- 
lowed by  paleness  of  the  part,  and  if  its  application  be  overlooked 
it  is  followed  by  vesication  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.     It 
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first  whitens  mucous  membranes,  then  turns  them  brown,  causing 
meanwhile  a  severe  burning  pain."  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  for 
decomposing  cuticular  tissue,  removing  warts,  etc. 

Hydeofluoric  Acid. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid  is  a  valuable  acid  in  the  removal  of  silica 
in  the  ornamentation  of  glass,  and  in  foundry  practice,  but  is  not 
a  material  of  very  great  importance.  I  only  know  of  one  manu- 
facturer of  it  in  this  State,  but  perhaps  there  are  two  or  three. 
It  results  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  fluoride  of  lime, 
and  the  action  is  brought  about  in  large  semi-circular  retorts  of 
about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  long,  surrounded  by  brick- 
work, over  a  fire.  The  tube  leading  from  the  top  of  the  retort  is 
carried  directly  through  simple  condensing  apparatus  to  the  re- 
ceiving vessels.  These  must  be  lead,  as  this  acid  cannot  be  held  in 
clay  or  glassware.  At  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  evaporation 
takes  place  freely.  The  liquid  is  extremely  corrosive  upon  the 
skin  and  produces  long  lasting  sores  which  extend  sometimes  to  the 
bone.     The  gas  also  has  an  irritant  effect  upon  the  lungs. 

The  International  Committee  on  Industrial  Poisons  recommends 
Intense  irritation  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunctivitis,  coryza, 
bronchial  catarrh,  with  spasmodic  cough;  ulcerations  of  the 
nostrils,  gums  and  oral  mucous  membrane:  painful  ulcerations 
of  the  cuticle;  erosions  and  formation  of  vessicles;  suppuration  of 
the  finger  nails. 

One  factory  superintendent  has  reported  to  the  writer  that  he 
has  seen  many  cases  where  its  regular  use  for  dipping  iron  cast- 
ings produced  decay  of  teeth  and  of  finger  nails  and  bad  sores  on 
the  hands  and  arms.  It  was  customary  in  this  foimdry  for  the 
men  to  be  careless  in  handling  the  Hydrofluoric  Acid,  but  to 
plunge  their  arms  into  milk  of  lime  for  the  neutralization  of  it. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

This  acid,  sometimes  called  Prussic  Acid,  can  hardly  be  called 
a  commercial  acid,  but  as  it  is  largely  availed  of  by  nursorvmen 
and  fruit-growers  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention. 
It  is  perhaps  the  deadliest  gas  known.  It  is  obtained  when 
another  acid  reacts  upon  potassium  or  sodium  cyanide. 
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In  nurseries  it  is  the  custom  to  place  bundles  of  plants  in  a 
large  closet  or  case  made  tight  when  the  door  is  closed,  and  having 
provided  a  dish  of  acid  in  one  corner,  which  might  be  reached 
through  a  small  trap  door,  to  throw  the  cyanide  through  this  open- 
ing and  let  the  trap  drop.  None  but  an  examined  and  licensed 
workman  should  be  allowed  to  practice  such  a  process  as  this,  or 
even  to  obtain  the  cyanide.  Accidents  from  the  imexpected  evo- 
lution of  this  gas  from  cyanide  occur  at  times  in  laboratories, 
plating  works,  assay  rooms,  etc. 

The  International  Committee  give  the  following  symptoms: — 
the  following  special  measures  of  relief: — Fresh  air;  artificial 
respiration ;  administration  of  oxygen ;  cold  affusions  and  friction ; 
hypodermic  injection  of  either,  camphor;  if  the  poison  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  give  emetics,  then  immediately  rinse  out 
the  viscus  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  of  1%  of  potassium  permanganate.  Kobert  recommends 
a  3%  solution  of  hydrogen  binoxide  for  subcutaneous  injection, 
in  doses  of  one  cubic  centimeter,  at  different  points  in  the  body. 
But  on  the  other  hand  (hydrogen  peroxide)  H2O2  is  deemed 
unsuitable,  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  or  an 
antidote  for  arsenic  with  some  ferric  salt,  is  indicated  as  the  best 
remedy.     To  control  the  con^mlsions  give  morphia  hypodermically. 

General  Eemarks. 
Nighl  Work: 

Night  work  is  seldom  a  source  of  danger  in  acid  works,  as  dur- 
ing the  night  the  operations  are  curtailed  as  much  as  possible  and 
only  those  carried  on,  such  as  furnace  work  and  care  of  con- 
densers, reservoirs,  etc.,  which  call  for  attendance  of  labor. 
Almost  always  unloading  of  raw  material,  packing  and  shipment 
of  finished  product  are  avoided  at  night.  Eepair  work  should 
also  be  avoided  but  is  not  always,  and  is  provocative  of  much 
danger. 

Protection  from  Gases: 

The  question  often  arises :  Shall  we  carry  on  operations  apt  to 
result  in  gas  leaks  in  closed  rooms  under  forced'  ventilation,  or  in 
large  covered  spaces  with  free  movement  of  air  out-doors  through 
large  doorways  and  through  roof  openings  ? 
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This  would  have  to  be  answered  according  to  the  toxicity  of  the 
gas  and  the  volume  regularly  produced';  neither  feature  alone  will 
decide.  Thus,  in  handling  hydrocyanic  gas,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  permitting  any  to  escape.  The  system  would  have  to  be 
absolutely  closed  and  terminate  in  an  absorption  apparatus.  In 
cases  of  other  gases  less  poisonous  and  seldom  unmixed  with  air, 
the  answer  would  be,  if  the  escape  is  in  small  volume,  keep  the 
apparatus  in  a  large  room  provided  with  constant  good  draft  from 
louvre  ventilators  and  large  side  wall  openings.  If  the  escape  of 
poisonous  gas  is  apt  to  fluctuate  an-d  become  suddenly  considerable, 
the  location  of  apparatus  should  never  be  in  confined  quarters 
and  the  surroundings  should  never  be  dark  or  encumbered  inas- 
much as  a  workman  who  may  have  been  overcome  and  have  fallen 
may  not  be  seen. 

A  case  in  point  occurred  in  a  factory  at  Xiagiira  Falls  where 
sulphuretted'  hydrogen  is  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  generating 
apparatus  for  this  gas  was  once  located  in  a  small  closed  room. 
A  serious  leakage  occurring  caused  a  change  in  this  plant  although 
it  was  not  learned  that  any  serious  case  of  poisoning  or  accident 
occurred.  But  the  generating  plant  is  now  located  at  an  open 
comer  of  a  very  large  open  high-roofed  building. 

Protection  from  Dusts: 

Dusty  occupations  are  numerous  because  so  many  substances 
must  be  pulverized  to  promote  perfection  of  treatment,  as  pyrites 
to  be  burned  or  salts  to  be  dissolved,  or  the  finished  article  must 
be  pulverized'  and  barreled  for  shipment.  The  result  introduces 
the  most  embarrassing  situation  and  the  one  most  usually  met 
with. 

Eelief  for  the  workman  can  seldom  be  fully  obtained  by  any 
resource,  and  hence  we  have  all  the  evils  that  follow  the  exposure 
of  the  lungs  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  dust  no  matter  how 
neutral  in  general  properties.  Respirators  are  the  best  devices  to 
avail  of;  ventilation  by  power  in  many  cases  is  successful  and 
vacuum  cleaning,  even  flushing  with  water  the  sairfaces  w^hich 
gather  dust  all  lead  to  improvement  and  more  favorable  conditions. 

StTGGESTED    LeGAL    ENACTMENTS    FOR    WoRKMENS    PROTECTION. 

Legislative  enactments  intended  to  provide  the  fullest  industrial 
protection  in  such  trades  as  these  should  be  drawn  up  with  a 
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recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  trades  are  constantly  changing, 
that  long  settled  practices  are  being  abrogated  and  new  processes, 
new  «»ul>stances  and  changed  conditions  are  constantly  coming  into 
technology.  It  is  thus  that  our  complex  civilization  registers  its 
demands  for  new  supplies  regardless  of  the  dangers  in  their  pro- 
duction and  use.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  our  State  Legisla- 
ture can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  and  test  out  each  session 
the  new  problems  of  the  year  in  the  hygienic  control  of  such 
factories. 

Rather  let  the  Legislature  pass  only  such  enactments  as  legalize 
the  executive  control,  define  its  limits  of  power,  create  its  embodi- 
ment, set  forth  the  best  general  code  of  laws  capable  of  giving  it 
full  general  control  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and  endow  the 
Commission  thus  created  by  its  will  with  powers  for  adjusting 
the  conditions  by  means  of  rules  having  the  force  of  laws ;  these 
rules  when  promulgated  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
and  naturally  also  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Legislature.  The 
kws  should  be  general,  the  rules  specific.  A  factory  code  would 
thus  develop  to  cover  every  possible  kind  of  equipment  and  sur- 
roundings and  every  possible  substance  or  condition  of  use. 

An  advisory  board  of  engineers  could  be  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  department  or  commission-head  as  an  aid  to  reaching  cer- 
tainty and  fairness  in  the  applications  and  enforcements  of  the 
law  and  rules. 

The  Elements  of  the  Problem  in  the  Acid  Trades. 
1'he  chemical  trades  differ  from  the  others  in  hygienic  con- 
ditions only  in  the  fact  that  poisons  and  corrosive  substances  are 
surrounding  the  workmen  in  larger  quantity  or  more  frequently. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  have  a  situation  where  the  risks 
in  manufacture  are  very  much  less  than  in  use.  This  is  nearly 
always  the  case  with  nitric  acid,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  In  its 
manufacture  the  reactions,  the  operations  and  the  plant  are  simple 
and  fairly  well  guarded.  Unless  a  serious  and  real  accident  hap- 
pens the  corrosive  gases  are  always  in  confinement  and  the  liquid 
is  securely  placed  in  containers  without  exposure  to  the  workmen. 
When  put  into  use,  however,  nitric  acid  decomposes  with  the  easy 
generation  of  nitrous  fumes  and  nearly  always  in  situations  and 
conditions  where  the  vapors  can  reach  the  workmen. 
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As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  little  about  an  acid 
plant,  as  ordinarily  found,  to  impress  one  with  the  elements  of 
bodily  danger.  It  is  seldom  a  large  erection  like  steel  works. 
Tanks,  pipes,  boilers  and'  furnaces  seem  to  be  the  most  evident 
apparatus,  and  these  seldom  compare  in  size  in  installation  with 
similar  apparatus,  in,  for  example,  a  sugar  house  or  a  brewery. 
Encumbered  areas,  slippery  floors  and  galleries,  ill  lighted  pass- 
ages and  badly  ventilated  sheds  make  up  most  often  the  sources 
of  danger,  and  this  last  is  the  greater  because  of  furnace  fumes, 
mill  dust  or  corrosive  gases  leaking  about  Acid  bums, 
asphyxiation,  and  scalds  are  the  forms  which  casualties  take. 
Lung  affections,  eye  sores,  skin  sores  and  blood'  poisoning  are  some 
of  the  ills  which  may  be  found  resulting  from  continued  work  in 
some  of  these  special  industries. 

If  therefore  your  Honorable  Commission  would  like  advice  or 
suggestion  as  to  what  form  legislative  bills  should  take  to  correct 
present  evils  in  the  chemical  and  acid  industry,  I  would 
recommend : 

First.  General  legislation  empowering  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  take  cognizance  and  control  of  chemical  and  technical 
establishments. 

Second.  Specific  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  employer  and 
workman  in  hazardous  trades. 


Third.     I  suggest  defining; 

(a)     Hazardous  trades. 

Industrial  poisons  and  constructive  poisons. 
Character  and  proportionality  of  dusts,  gases, 

fumes  and  vapors,  which  must  be  considered 

dangerous. 
Hazardous       articles       in      manufacture       or 

utilization. 

Fourth.      I   recommend    both   general    and   specific    rescripts 
concerning: 

(a)  Adequate  ventilation. 

(b)  Fume  removal. 

(c)  Heat  protection. 


(b) 
(e) 


(d) 
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(d)  Protection  at  furnaces  and  zones  of  high  heat. 

(e)  Protection  at  vats  and  kettles. 

(f)  Ready  provision  of  remedies,  aids  and  appar- 

atus for  relief. 

Fifth.  I  recommend  that  such  provisions  and  others  should 
be  provided  for  each  occupation  when  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of 
it  separately  and  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  that  in  trades  made  dangerous  to  health 
by  grit  or  damaging  dusts,  and  where  removers,  respirators  and 
such  devices  are  not  used  or  are  inadequate  under  the  conditions 
found,  and  the  conditions  cannot  fairly  be  improved  upon  that 
men  be  not  employed  till  after  medical  examination,  and  that 
such  examination  be  repeated  quarterly  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
certificates  be  filed  amongst  the  office  records  of  the  company  or 
individual  owning  or  operating  the  factory. 

Seventh.  I  recommend  that  it  be  provided  that  in  any  danger- 
ous duty  calling  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  and  where  the  absence 
of  skill  may  threaten  the  safety  of  a  workman  or  his  fellows,  no 
workman  shall  be  put  regularly  at  the  task  by  himself  until  he 
has  been  trained  to  efficiency  and  a  certificate  of  this  efficiency 
has  been  signed  by  the  superintendent  and  filed  under  its  proper 
date  in  the  office  records  of  the  company  or  individual  owning  or 
operating  the  factory. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  provision  is  while  avoiding  too  much 
official  supervision,  yet  to  put  the  superintendent  in  every  plant 
on  record  as  certifying  that  he  has  looked  into  the  workman's 
efficiency.  While  such  certificates  could  be  tampered  with  it  is 
well  to  leave  the  certification  as  simple  as  possible,  and  if  such  a 
system  is  working  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  the  factory 
history  would  develop  as  to  whether  such  records  had  been  kept 
in  a  way  to  avoid  incrimination  of  a  superintendent.  The  stamp- 
ing of  labor  inspectors'  posters  by  dating  stamps  is  an  instance 
in  point. 

Eighth.  I  recommend  that  where  hazard  exists  and  skill  and 
familiarity  with  a  situation  is  needed,  no  ordinary  workman  shall 
be  allowed  to  fill  another's  place  and  the  machine  or  operation 
must  remain  shut  down  till  skilled  labor  is  at  band. 
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Ninth.  I  recommend  that  when  suffocating  gases  escape  with 
frequency,  and  the  free  movement  is  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
resulting  contamination  to  a  safe  degree,  hoods  and  power  ventila- 
tors must  be  so  provided  that  working  space  shall  ho  sufficiently 
free  from  fumes  to  permit  workmen  to  carry  on  their  duties. 

Tenth.  I  recommend  that  where  a  combination  of  unusual  heat 
and  suffocating  fumes  is  liable  to  occur,  special  precautions  must 
always  be  taken,  and  no  workman  must  be  allowed  to  go  without 
accompanying  aid  into  a  situation  thus  existing  to  a  dangerous 
degree. 

Eleventh.  I  recommend  that  where  poisonous  or  irritating 
salts  or  combustible  substances  accumulate  as  fine  dust  on  beams, 
rafters  and  projections  causing  risks  to  health  or  danger  of  explo- 
sion, a  clean-up  must  be  made  with  sufficient  frequency,  and  by  the 
use  of  hose  or  other  means  this  particular  danger  must  be  removed. 

Twelfth.  I  recommend  that  in  all  rooms  where  acid  bums  are 
liable  to  happen  and  water  in  large  quantities  is  the  first  requisite, 
a  large  tub  should  be  kept  full  of  water  witli  buckets  also  at  baud, 
the  tub  being  securely  covered,  yet  accessible,  and  above  it  and  in 
good  working  order  a  large  supply  pipe  with  water  on  and 
tapped  by  a  large  valve ;  that  solutions  of  soda  or  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  supplies  of  olive  oil  and  lime  water  should  always  be 
kept  close  at  hand,  preferably  in  easily  opened  cabinets  fastened 
to  wall  or  column. 

Thirteenth.  I  recommend  that  each  risk  according  to  the  shop 
work  or  to  the  substance  involved,  must  have  its  preventive  and 
palliative  conditions  rehearsed  often  to  the  men,  and  these  drills 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  into  neglect  because  of  freedom  ior 
a  time  from  accidents. 

Recommendations  for  Executive  Action. 

Collection  of  statistics  of  the  chemical  trades,  particularly  of 
the  acid  manufacture  and  of  the  health  conditions  of  the  workmen 
should  be  inaugurated.  These  should  show  data  of  value  as  for 
instance : 

(sl)     Number  of  chemical  works  registered  in  the  State, 
(b)     Number  of  acid  works  registered  in  the  State. 
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(c)  Quantity  of  each  acid  manufactured. 

(d)  Number  of  accidents  each  month. 

(e)  Number  of  deaths  each  month. 

(f )  Number  of  days  of  absence  of  workmen  on  report  of  ill 

health. 

(g)  Average  length  of  service  of  workmen  in   the  given 

trade. 

Above  all  I  recommend  as  the  most  important  work  of  an  illum- 
inating character  to  be  inaugurated,  the  determination  of  stand- 
ards of  permissible  contamination,  leading  to  the  ultimate  rigid 
protection  of  the  atmosphere  in  workshops  from  corrosive  or 
poisonous  acid  gases. 
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Hon.  John  Williams, 

Conunissioiier  of  Labor, 

Albany,  N,  Y. 

Sir. —  Upon  request  of  the  State  factory  Investigation  Com- 
mission an  investigation  was  undertaken  as  to  the  danger  of  lead 
and  arsenic  poisoning  in  industries  located  outside  of  Greater 
New  York  Citv. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  present  investigation  to  determine  where 
the  danger  point  in  the  industry,  or  process  of  manufacture  was, 
how  it  could  be  eliminated  or  guarded,  and  the  health  of  the 
worker  protected ;  also,  the  relationship  of  the  worker  and  the 
industry  to  the  question  of  poisoning. 

This  necessitated  not  only  an  inspection  and  examination  of 
the  industry  and  various  processes  of  manufacture,  a  chemical 
analyses  of  the  ingredients  and  raw  material  used,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  under  which  the  work  was  carried  on,  but  also  a 
physical  examination  of  the  workers.  The  latter  undertaking 
presented  difficulties,  as  a  proper  and  complete  physical  examina- 
tion requires  considerable  time,  and  in  many  cases  the  workers 
declined  to  undergo  the  ordeal,  therefore  this  portion  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  limited  to  inquiries,  a  superficial  physical  examin- 
ation, and  in  some  cases  estimation  of  haemoglobin  and  urine 
analvsis. 

Together  with  Factory  Inspector  John  H.  Vogt,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  supervision  of  the  analytical  work,  visits  were  made 
to  factories  wherein  lead  and  arsenic  or  their  compounds  were 
used,  or  reputed  to  be  used. 

Tn  view  of  the  short  time  allotted  for  the  work,  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  cover  every  industry,  or  even  every  factory  of  a 
particular  industry,  so  as  to  make  the  investigation  a  complete 
one,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  cover  at  least  one  or  more  factories 
in  each  industry  and  so  make  the  investigation  an  intensive  one. 

During  the  course  of  the  work  it  was  found  that  in  many  in- 
dustries modern  methods  and  recent  chemical  advances  had  pro- 
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vided  harmless  substitutes  for  the  more  dangerous  ingredients 
formerly  used,  but  nevertheless,  analyses  of  conditions  were  made 
as  confirmatory  records. 

The  lack  of  reliable  morbidity,  and  even  mortality  statistics, 
makes  the  compilation  of  comparative  data  a  difficult  task,  and 
as  there  is,  in  many  instances,  a  vast  difference  between  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  and  ingredients  used  in  industries  in  this 
State,  as  compared  with  the  same  processes  and  industries  in 
foreign  countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  the  splendid  statistics 
gathered  by  the  authorities  abroad,  are  not,  in  all  cases,  applicable 
for  comparative  data. 

Most  important  factors  are  personal  hygiene  and  housing  con- 
ditions, but  these  questions  the  Department  was  unable  to  take 
up;  it  was  understood  that  the  Commission  would  endeavor  to 
study  these  problems. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  then  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
based  upon  actual  facts  so  far  as  the  industries  are  concerned,  and 
upon  observed  conditions  of  the  employees  while  at  work  or  about 
the  factories.  The  task  of  definitely  placing  the  burden  of 
responsibility  is  a  difficult  one,  but  in  so  far  as  the  processes  of 
manufacture  are  concerned  the  work  was  lightened.  By  means  of 
physical  and  chemical  determination,  the  exact  cause,  and  the 
definite  danger  point  have  been  determined,  and  definite  as  well 
as  practical  safeguards  have  been  recommended. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  by  no  means  final,  and  it  is 
intended  to  pursue  further  investigation  as  to  the  industries'  part 
in  the  question,  as  well  as  undertake  research  work  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  human  economy,  so  that  if  possible,  the  danger  of 
poisoning  may  be  entirely  eliminated. 

That  the  report  may  be  comprehensive,  the  general  discussion 
has  not  been  confined  to  our  findings  in  the  industries  visited, 
but  includes  historical,  chemical,  and  toxicological  references.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  report,  numerous  works  of  reference  have 
been  consulted,  and  as  is  often  the  case,  specific  mention  may  have 
been  inadvertently  omitted,  a  bibliography  has  therefore  been 
appended.  While  not  as  complete  as  could  be  wished  for,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  list  of  references  may  be  of  aid  to  those  engaged  in 
further  research.    Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
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there  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  the  use  of  tlie  laboratory  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Clinic.  Through  the  kindness  of  President  Rush 
Rhees,  and  Prof.  Victor  Chambers  of  the  Rochester  University, 
we  were  favored  to  have  the  use  of  a  small  research  laboratory  in 
the  chemistry  building  of  the  university.  The  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges  where  analytical  work  could  be  performed  to  a 
completion  was  of  inestimable  value  and  aid  in  completing  the 
investigation. 

The  investigation  was  not  merely  confined  to  analyses  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  but  analyses  were  made  of  urine,  gloves,  cloth- 
ing, materials  used  in  various  processes  of  manufacture,  water 
in  which  the  workers  had  previously  washed  their  hands,  towels, 
dust,  and  floor  sweepings. 

LEAD  POISONING. 

Lead  is  a  metal  which  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  mentioned  in  Job  xix,  24.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  to 
make  water  pipes  which  were  soldered  by  lead  and  tin,  and 
articles  made  from  it  bearing  Roman  inscriptions  and  dates  are 
still  preserved.  Pliny  mentions  the  metal  as  "  plumbum  nigrum  " 
and  "  plumbum  album,"  and  uses  the  word  minium  in  its  present 
sense  of  red  lead.  Dioscorides  described  a  substance  "molubdania," 
which  was  undoubtedly  litharge.  The  white  lead  of  the  present 
day  was  well  known  to  Gober  in  the  eighth  century,  and  lead 
salts,  red  lead  and  litharge  (both  oxides  of  lead)  were  known  to 
the  alchemists,  who  designated  lead  by  the  sign  of  Saturn  ^. 
Small  weights  of  lead  have  been  found  among  Viking  remains 
dating  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

The  earliest  discovery  of  lead  on  the  American  Continent  is 
recorded  fourteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  first  English 
settlers  in  Virginia.  In  1621  lead  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jamestown  near  Falling  Creek.  The  increased  demand  for 
bullets  by  the  settlers  furthered  the  search  for  the  metal.  The 
French  settlers  also  induced  the  Indians  to  hunt  for  the  metal,  for 
which  they  in  turn  gave  them  trinkets  and  even  firearms.  Some 
time  elapsed  before,  by  accident,  it  was  found  that  the  Indians 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  were  busily  engaged 
in  making  the  metal  from  ore.     They  readily  reduced  the  metal 
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from  tlie  ore  by  building  fires  over  masses  of  the  ore  and  digging 
small  trenches  away  from  the  fire  into  which  the  metal  could  run. 
Thus  was  the  beginning  of  the  lead  industry,  the  field  of  which 
has  reached  such  enormous  porportions. 

On  account  of  the  many  uses  to  which  lead  can  be  put  in  the 
arts,  and  its  wide  distribution  over  the  earth,  large  quantities  are 
mined  in  many  countries  in  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  Native  lead  is  of  rare  occurrence,  found  in  but 
few  places,  and  then  only  in  a  laminated  form.  The  metal  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  minerals  galenito,  cerussite,  and 
anglessite.  T^ntil  recent  years  the  metal  was  obtained  from  no 
other  source  than  from  the  mineral  galenite  which  contains  approx- 
imately 86.6%  lead,  and  13.4%  sulphur.  Large  deposits  of 
galean  or  galenite  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Spain. 
Norway,  Turkey,  France,  Isle  of  Man,  Scotland,  Wales  and  tiic 
United  States.  The  Colorado  smelting  works  which  came  into 
importance  in  1878,  yielded  in  1887,  70,000  tons  of  the  met«l. 
The  works  and  mines  are  located  at  Leadville  where  much  of  tho 
ore  occurs  as  cerussite,  a  native  carbonate  of  lead.  Idaho,  Utah. 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Montana 
are  also  large  producers  of  lead.  According  to  "  The  Mineral 
Industry  "  by  Charles,  published  in  1911,  no  new  mines  were  dis- 
covered since  1910.  The  amount  of  crude  lead  production  in  tho 
United  States  during  1911  amounted  to  400,988  tons  as  cnTnpare<] 
to  the  production  in  1910  of  392,704  tons. 

In  New  York  State,  lead  is  found  in  the  form  of  galenite  at 
Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  County  in  gneiss,  the  vein  being  three  to 
four  feet  wide.     It  is  found  near  Wurtsboro,  Sullivan   Count  v. 

• 

associated  with  pyrite.  At  Ossining-on-the-Hudson.  oerrussite  is 
found  with  some  galenite  (galena).  At  Otisville,  Orange  County, 
where  in  1910  some  prospecting  was  done  at  the  Phr>enix  lead- 
zinc  mine,  a  vein  was  reported  at  350  feet  from  the  tunnel  mouth, 
the  vein  being  drifted  upon  for  200  feet.  At  Macomb.  St.  Law- 
rence County,  where  galenite  (galena)  associated  with  blend  and 
almost  pure  calceiteis  was  found,  a  20-ton  concentrating  mill  had 
been  in  operation  up  to  1911.  Lead  is  found  in  millstone  grit 
in  a  large  vein  at  Ancrani.  Columbia  County.  These  localities 
are  at  present  producing  no  metal  whatever.     It  is  probable  that 
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the  workings  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  with  any  profit 
due  to  the  remoteness  from  railroads,  and  the  low  grade  of  the  ore. 

Chemistey, 

Lead  (Plumbum)  is  a  bluish  white,  soft  metal,  having  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  when  freshly  cut  or  melted.  It  is  readily  oxidized 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  suffers  very  little  loss  when  compared 
with  other  metals.  It  can  be  readily  scratched  with  the  human 
nail,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  makes  a  streak  on  paper.  On 
accoimt  of  its  softness  it  can  be  readily  rolled  into  sheets  when 
cold,  and  its  low  melting  point,  663°  F.-334°  C,  makes  it  a  decid- 
edly useful  metal  for  casting  type,  pipe,  ornaments,  etc. 

There  are  two  oxides  necessary  to  notice. 

Litharge  or  lead  oxide,  contains  92.82%  of  lead.  It  is  either 
in  crystalline  scales,  a  fused  mass,  or  a  powder,  varying  in  color 
from  yellow  to  reddish  yellow  or  orange,  and  when  prepared 
below  the  melting  point  is  called  "  massicot." 

Minium  or  red  lead  is  a  compound  of  protoxide  of  lead  with 
the  dioxide.     It  is  of  a  brilliant  red  color. 

Sulphate  of  lead  contains  73.61%  lead,  when  produced  arti- 
ficially is  a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble  to  a  great  extent  in 
water.  The  sulphate  can  be  readily  changed  into  the  carbonate 
by  boiling  it  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  sul- 
phate, fused  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  yields  metallic  lead. 

Acetate  of  lead,  sugar  of  lead,  is  found  commercially  in  white 
spongy  masses  composed  of  acicular  crystals.  It  may  also  be 
foimd  in  flat  four-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  metallic  taste  and 
is  soluble  in  water. 

Chloride  of  lead  contains  74.48%  of  lead  and  is  in  the  form  of 
brilliant  crystalline  needles. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  white  lead,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  neu- 
tralcarbonate  of  lead  and  hydrate  of  lead. 

As  a  pigment  we  have  chromate  of  lead  and  a  bichromate  of 
lead. 

Before  entering  upon  the  analytical  work  where  it  was  known 
that  very  small  amounts  of  lead  were  to  be  dealt  with,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  consult  the  latest  text  books  for  methods  to  conduct 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses.     After  considerable  experi- 
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mentiug,  the  most  reliable,  accurate  and  speedv  inetliod  adaptable 
to  atmospheric  analysis  proved  to  be  that  of  Schwartz  modified 
by  Diehl,  and  still  further  modified  by  Mr.  ^'ogt. 

In  all  operations  for  atmospheric  analysis,  where,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  lead  was  supposed  to  exist,  large  volumes  of 
air,  not  le«s  than  1,000  litres,  were  aspirated  through  a  battery 
of  specially  designed  wash  l>ottles  nuitainin*::  doubly  distiile«l 
water,  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The  exact  capacity  (»f  the  pump 
having  been  definitely  determined,  the  exact  anu»uiu  oi  air  pass- 
ing through  the  solution  was  known.  After  securinii;  a  sain])le,  the 
solution  in  the  bottle  was  decanted,  the  .suspended  material  in  the 
solution  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evap- 
orated to  a  small  bulk,  to  which  is  added  sulphuric  acid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  twentv-four  hours.  The  solution  is 
again  evaporated  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  appear,  distilled 
water  is  then  added,  and  the  solution  run  through  an  asbestos 
filter  devised  by  Mr.  Vogt.  The  residue  after  thorough  washing 
is  transferred  to  a  flask  and  strong  ammonium  acetate  added, 
whereby  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  dissolved.  The  residue  is  again 
filtered,  the  filter  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and 
finally  acetate  of  ammonium  and  hot  water.  To  the  filtrate  placed 
in    the     flask     is     added     the  solution     of     potassium 

bichromate  in  excess,  whereby  the  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  chromate.    The  excess  of  potassium  bichromate  is  estimated  by 

TT^ffffo  solution  of  sodic  thiosulphate.  The  two  standard  solu- 
tions were  in  everv  case  standardized  before  everv  series  of  tests, 

in  order  to  obtain  exact  residts. 

In  some  cases  the  lead  was  determined  colormetrically  by  the 
addition  of  sodic  sulphate  and  dissolving  the  lead  sulphate  in 
ammonium  acetate  as  before  mentioned,  the  brownish  color  formed 
indicates  the  presence  of  lead,  corresponding  to  the  exact  bulk  of 
the  solution  to  be  tested.  By  means  of  this  method  accurate 
results  were  obtained. 

In  the  examination  of  gloves,  aprons,  clothing,  floor  sweepings 
and  water  from  the  washings  of  the  hands  of  men  and  women, 
the  method  employed  was  as  follows: 

First,  all  organic  matter  was  destroyed  by  using  one  of  the 
well  known  methods  according  to  Prescott,   then  dissolving  the 
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residue,  filter  and  convert  into  the  form  of  a  lead  sulphate  and 
estimate,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically  by  means  of  the 
methods  previously  mentioned  and  modified  by  Schwartz. 

In  the  analyses  of  urine  for  the  presence  of  lead,  large  quanti- 
ties of  urine  are  necessary,  as  well  as  plenty  of  time,  so  analyses 
along  this  line  was  limited.    The  method  employed  was  as  follows : 

A  litre  of  urine  was  evaported  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  the 
residue  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  when  effervescence  has 
ceased,  the  bright  colored  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum 
crucible,  heated  and  carefully  ignited.  The  crucible  and  con- 
tents together  with  distilled  water  were  placed  in  a  beaker,  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  filtered  hot  and  washed  with  hot  water.  To 
the  filtrate  was  added  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammonimn  sulphide 
for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  lead  with  phosphates  and 
iron.  The  filtrate  was  washed  by  decantation,  an  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  the  phos- 
phates. After  standing  some  hours,  the  mass  was  filtered,  washed 
with  boiling  water,  and  to  the  residue  of  the  filter  nitric  acid 
added ;  after  washing  into  a  beaker,  the  material  was  evaporated 
to  dryness,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  acetic  acid  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  sufficient,  however,  to  cause 
complete  precipitation.  A  cloudy  precipitate  indicated  lead, 
which  was  placed  in  small  cylinders  about  six  inches  long  which 
was  compared  with  a  similar  cylinder  containing  an  equal  amount 
of  a  trial  sample  of  sulphate  of  lead.  By  comparison  of  the 
colors  it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  lead  present,  where 
the  color  did  not  compare,  new  trial  samples  were  made  until 
the  colors  matched. 

Where  doubt  existed  as  to  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  atmos- 
phere, the  microscope  was  used  upon  samples  obtained  in  places 
where  colors  known  to  be  of  lead  origin  were  usr  J. 

Toxicology. 

Lead,  more  than  any  other  substance  has  engaged  the  atti^iitioii 
of  writers  and  investigators  for  many  years,  and  the  literature 
relating  to  the  subject  is  voluminous.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
the  last  word  had  been  written  and  published  upon  lead  poison- 
ing, especially  in   connection  with  industrial   life,   and  further 
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investigation  would  merely  emphasize  facts  already  established  as 
to  the  danger  and  ravages  incid3ntal  to  its  use. 

The  fact  has  been  fully  established  that  lead  and  its  compounds 
are  poisonous,  the  toxicity  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  solubil- 
ity in  the  human  economy. 

Notwithstanding  the  researches  and  investigations  made  as  to 
lead  poisoning,  there  is  still  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  means 
of  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system. 

AH  authorities  agree  that  it  is  absorbed  through  the  alimentary 
tract,  and  this  has  been  a  definitely  accepted  fact  for  years. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  absorption  through  the  respiratory 
tract,  and  Dr.  Goadby  seems  to  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  this 
theory.  This  would  seem  to  confirm  the  findings  of  Tanquerel 
des  Planches  in  1840. 

Considerable  doubt  exits  as  to  whether  lead  is  absorbed  through 
the  skin.  Many  authorities  claim  it  is  impossible  if  the  skin 
is  unbroken  and  healthy.  M.  Manouvriez  and  Prof.  Proust  assert 
that  it  is  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and  this  view  seems  to  be 
taken  by  a  number  of  German  authorities. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  into  these  matters  owing  to  lack  of 
time  and  proper  facilities,  so  that  no  conclusions  as  to  the  last 
two  theories  can  be  ventured.  As  a  result  of  close  observations  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  no  matter  whether  the  lead  is  inhaled,  or 
deposited  on  the  skin,  there  is  always  the  liability  of  some  of  it 
entering  the  alimentary  tract. 

The  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  lead  poisoning  varies  con- 
siderably, though  it  is  well  known  that  children  and  females  are 
affected  more  quickly  than  male  adults. 

In  many  cases  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  occurred  within  a 
very  short  period  after  exposure  to  the  poison.  It  is  reported 
that  fifteen  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed  before  any  trouble 
was  experienced.  In  my  own  experience  cases  have  been  seen 
where  symptoms  developed  over  ten  years  after  the  individual 
had  been  entirely  away  from  the  influence  of  lead  in  any  form. 

It  is  fully  conceded  that  the  acute  form  of  lead  poisoning  is 
rarely  seen  in  workers  engaged  in  the  industries;  it  is  deemed 
advisable,  however,  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  various  forms. 

Acute  lead  poisoning.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  usually 
occur  after  large  quantities  of  a  soluble  salt,  such  as  the  acetate, 


is  taken  into  the  aliuieiitary  tract.  There  ib  a  sweet  metallic  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  pain  in  the  epigastrum,  followed  by  colic.  At 
times  there  is  vomiting  of  a  whitish  liquid  or  curds.  With  the 
increased  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  diarrhoea  occurs,  or  the 
astringent  action  of  the  lead  may  result  in  constipation.  The 
feces  are  black  in  color,  due  to  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  intestines  converting  the  lead  salts  into  the  form 
of  a  sulphide.  There  is  excessive  thirst.  Cramps  in  the  calves 
of  the  legs  are  complained  of,  and  muscular  twitching  may  be 
noticed,     in  fatal  cases  there  may  be  spasms,  coma,  and  collapse. 

Owing  to  the  insidious  nature  of  the  poison,  and  the  absorption 
of  small  quantities  over  a  long  period,  the  form  of  industrial  lead 
poisoning  seen  is  usually  chronic. 

Chronic  lead  poisoning.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  at- 
tributable to  disturbances  of  nutrition,  and  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
and  nervous  systems.  No  poisoning  presents  such  a  variety  of 
symptoms  which  similate  those  of  many  diseases,  or  even  other 
poisoning. 

Disturbances  of  nutrition.  The  primary  symptom  is  a  marke<l 
anaemia,  resembling  to  great  extent  that  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
or  anaemia  of  ren-al  disease.  The  percentage  of  haemoglobin  and 
the  number  of  red  blood  cells  are  reduced,  but  there  is  no  change 
in  the  absolute  number  of  leucocytes.  In  my  opinion,  the  least 
sign  of  anaemia  in  a  worker,  confirmed  by  blood  examination, 
should  be  sufficient  cause  to  remove  him  from  the  influence  of 
lead  and  begin  treatment  for  poisoning. 

The  presence  of  a  bluish  line  of  the  gums  has  always  been 
considered  as  diagnostic  of  lead  poisoning,  even  where  all  other 
signs  fail.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Osier  that  it  may  be  con- 
founded with  a  line  on,  not  in,  the  gums,  which  is  readily  re- 
movable by  cleaning  the  teeth.  In  my  experience,  many  cases 
with  marked  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  not  shown  the  least 
sign  on  the  gums,  and  in  a  large  number  of  workers  who  were 
not  exposed  to  lead  in  any  form,  a  blue  condition  of  the  gums 
was  found,  due  to  an  irritation  and  retraction  of  the  gums  result- 
ing from  tartar  deposits  on  the  teeth. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  Among  the  first  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning  is  the  "  colic,"  known  under  various  names  as  Colicn 
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satumina,  Colica  pictonum,  painters'  colic,  Devonshire  colic.  The 
pain  is  of  an  intense  character,  generally  in  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus,  coming  on  in  paroxysms  of  long  or  short  durations, 
but  relieved  by  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.  Poisoning  exhibits 
itself  in  the  fomi  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  and  severe  constipa- 
tion, and  there  may  be  merely  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Nervous  symptoms.  These  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
paralysis  termed  ^'  lead  palsy,"  or  affections  of  the  brain  termed 
"  lead  encephalopathy."  So  much  has  been  published  relating  to 
these  forms  that  but  brief  mention  will  be  made  of  them* 

The  type  of  paralysis  best  known  is  that  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  fingers  and  wrists,  producing  the  well  described  "  wrist 
drop."  Preceding  this  condition  there  is  usually  an  artliralgia 
with  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles.  The  knees  are  usually  first 
affected,  next  the  elbow  and  shoulder  joints.  At  times  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  neck  are  affected. 

Encephalopathy  is  not  at  all  common  and  is  due  to  the  action 
of  lead  upon  the  nerve  centres.  The  symptoms  include  convul- 
sions, delirium,  coma,  asphasia,  hysteria  and  insanity. 

The  diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning  should  not  be  difficult,  when 
there  is  a  history  of  exposure  to  lead,  but  many  patients  are 
treated  for  rheumatism,  stomach  trouble,  nervous  troubles,  liver 
trouble,  syphilitic  paralysis,  and  even  operated  upon  for  appendi- 
citis, when  the  case  is  one  of  lead  poisoning,  the  cause  of  which 
has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  mixed  poisoning,  such  as  arsenic, 
there  may  be  slight  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  This  is  discussed  in 
the  report  on  arsenic  poisoning. 

Lead  is  stored  up  in  the  organs  of  the  body  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  and,  when  eliminated,  it  is  in  very  small  amounts 
through  the  urine,  hence  there  are  a  large  number  of  diseases  re- 
motely caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  lead. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  analysts  as  a  rule  seek  for 
lead  in  all  cases  of  suspected  adulteration  of  food  or  drink,  and 
that  cases  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  lead  pipe  for  drinking  water 
or  beverages.  Thus  care  must  be  taken  not  to  indiscriminately 
place  the  burden  upon  the  industries. 
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iJr.   Layet  prepared  a  table  of  professions  where  the  worker 
was  exposed  to  lead  poisoning.    There  are  111  of  these,  as  follows : 


Refiners  of  lead. 

Lead  fitters. 

Cloth  singers. 

Cloth  dressers. 

Artistic  paints. 

Laundresses. 

Bakers  burning  old  wood  in 
oven. 

Bronzers. 

Brush  makers. 

Color  grinders. 

Workers  in  hair. 

Manufacture  of  cardboard. 

Hatters. 

Beltmakers. 

Armorers. 

Tinkers. 

Chauffeurs  and  mechanicians. 

Colorers  of  official  paper  bands. 

Makers  of  cigarette  paper  and 
wrappers. 

Iron  wire  workers. 

Shoemakers. 

Dressmakers. 

Decorators  of  porcelain. 

Lace  makers. 

Stamping  of  embroidery  pat- 
terns. 

Solder ers  of  cans. 

Gilders  on  wood. 

Cabinet  makers. 

Enamelers  of  electric  porcelain. 

Bookkeepers  using  sealing  wax. 

Assaying  precious  metals. 

Tinning  or  silvering  metal. 


Use  of  color  in  matches. 
Manufacture  of  coach  tops. 
Coverings  of  wagons  and  coach 

hoods. 
Manufacture  of  leather  varnish. 
Manufacture  of  vitrified  bottles. 
Manufacture  of  gloves. 
Manufacture  of  pewter  and  lead 

toys. 

Manufacture  of  white  rubber. 
Waxed  linen,  and  napped  cloth 
Varnished  furniture. 
Chemical  furnaces. 
Making  of  bottle  caps. 
Glazed  cardboard  and  paper. 
Manufacture    of    chromate    of 
load. 

Manufacture  of  white  lead. 
Making  of  colored  crayons. 
Making  of  steel  augers  and  bits. 
Making  of  watered  paper. 
Making  of  enamelled  ware. 
Manufacture  of  pins. 
Making  of  metallic  cloth. 
Oxy chlorate  of  lead. 
Toy  makers. 

Making  of  musical  instruments. 
Making  of  cartridges. 
Making  of  minium  and  massi- 
cot. 
Making  of  litharge, 
^faking  of  acetate  of  lead. 
^Making  of  shot. 
^Nfaking  of  putty. 
Making  of  tinted  satin  paper. 
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Making  of  organ  pipes. 
Making  of  material  for  pasting 

on  windows  to  decorate. 
Making  of  crockery. 
Making  of  artificial  flowers. 
Plumbers  and  tinners. 
Lead  workers  and  founders. 
Casters  and  polishers  of  letters. 
Casters  of  brass,  bronze,  etc. 
Manufacture  of  paste  jewels. 
Printers,  compositors. 
Journalists,  proof  readers. 
Lithographers. 
Lead  rollers. 
Lapidaries. 
Fur  dressers. 
Carpenters,  and  handlers  of  old 

wood. 
Dealers  and  mixers  of  colors. 
Jewellers. 
Workers  in  copper. 
Lead  miners. 
AVorkers  in  glazes. 
Making  metallic  capsules. 
Fasteners  of  bottles  with  wire. 


Making  of  cut  glass. 

Makers  of  perfumes. 

Pharmacists. 

Painters. 

Coach    painters,    scrapers    and 

glazers. 
Decorators  and  painters. 
Making  plumbers'  supplies. 
Polishing  of  cameos. 
Pewterers  of  tin. 
Enamellers  of  porcelain. 
Passamenterie. 
Cloth  cutters. 
File  cutters. 
Glass  cutters. 
Locksmiths. 
Calico  printers. 
Telegraphists. 
Weavers. 
Making  of  tile. 
Wire  drawers. 

Handling  of  public  documents. 
Making  of  glass. 
Glaziers. 


This  is  an  interesting  list,  but  when  it  is  considered  how  wide- 
spread is  the  use  of  lead  and  its  compounds  it  might  seem  that 
a  list  prepared  of  the  few  professions  where  there  is  no  danger 
would  speedily  attract  attention. 

Statistics  collected  relating  to  lead  poisoning  are  voluminous, 
but  this  fact  stands  prominent  in  all,  namely,  the  danger  appears 
greatest  among  painters,  white  lead  makers,  and  workers  in 
potteries. 

The  result  of  the  first  year  of  compulsory  reporting  of  indus- 
trial poisoning  in  this  State  would  indicate  that  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning  occurred  among  painters,  and 
next  among  workers  at  storage  batteries,  and  only  a  few  cases 
among  white  lead  workers. 
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A  number  of  lay  investigators  report  finding  large  numbers 
of  poisoning  among  white  lead  workers  in  this  State,  but  as  no 
white  lead  works  came  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation  the 
statistics  cannot  be  verified.  From  my  own  experience  in  visits 
to  white  lead  works,  there  are  probably  many  true  cases  not 
reported  or  recognized,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  cases  are 
wrongly  diagnosed  as  leaded. 

Industries. 

To  properly  investigate  every  industry  wherein  there  was  re- 
puted to  be  danger  from  lead  poisoning  would  prove  a  task  of 
gigantic  proportions  covering  a  long  space  of  time,  and  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  subject  in  but  a  few  of  the  industries 
where  most  danger  exists  is  a  task  of  herculean  aspect. 

An  endeavor  was  made  to  investigate  as  many  industries  as 
possible,  and  especially  the  factories  having  had  cases  ocenr 
which  were  reported  to  the  Department.  A  table  is  appended 
showing  the  results  of  our  visits. 

During  the  course  of  our  visits  experiments  were  tried  to  dis- 
cover some  means  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
system,  before  the  manifestation  of  an  v'  symptoms,  but  all  proved 
unsuccessful.  One  method  proved  of  value  in  another  direction. 
A  French  authority  had  reported  that  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphide  applied  to  the  skin  would  aid  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system  when  there  were  no  other 
signs.  A  10%  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  was  made 
up  and  tried,  but  with  no  results,  even  on  cases  showing  marked 
symptoms,  but  it  did  serve  to  show  the  presence  of  lead  on  the 
skin  when  the  worker  failed'  to  wash  properly.  Some  one  hun- 
dred workers  were  tested  after  they  had  washed  their  hands  thor- 
oughly with  soap  and  water  after  the  day's  work,  or  at  noon  time. 
Upon  applying  the  sulphide  solution,  65%  showed  the  presence 
of  lead  (through  the  formation  of  a  gray  spot  where  lead  sulphide 
was  formed  upon  combination  with  the  alkaline  sodium  sulphide), 
showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  means  guaranteeing  clean- 
liness. In  several  plants,  where  a  popular  brand  of  washing 
powder  was  used,  fifteen  workers  who  used  the  powder  were  ex- 
amined and  no  lead  found.  It  is  probable  that  the  ingredients  of 
the  powder  converted  such  lead  as  was  not  removed  into  an  in- 
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soluble  sulphate,  proviug  this  type  of  cleanser  to  be  an  excellent 
one,  and  a  means  for  prophylaxis. 

In  the  description  of  the  various  industries  visite<l,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  group  them  under  special  headings  or  classifica- 
tions. In  many  instances  there  have  been  carried  on  in  one 
plant  a  number  of  processes  which  might  be  grouped  under  differ- 
ent headings.  Jn  such  cases  the  process  has  been  referred  to 
under  the  heading  and  the  plant  described  as  a  whole. 

Milling: 

The  danger  in  mining  arises  from  the  dust  created,  as  well  as 
from  the  workers  soiling  their  hands  and  body.  The  danger  from 
dust  during  the  process  of  drilling  can  be  eliminated,  and  in  the 
T^adville,  Tnited  States,  mines  drills  are  fitted  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  exhaust  the  dust  generated. 

Two  mines  at  ^laccomb  were  visited,  but  they  had  not  been 
worked  in  manv  months.  At  the  lar<?er  mine  the  former  foreman 
wias  interviewed,  and  though  he  claimed  never  to  have  had 
any  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  his  appearance  was  very  much 
like  that  of  a  lead  anaemia.  He  stated  the  shaft  \\as  75  feet 
deep  with  drifts  of  about  150  feet.  Water  filled  the  mine  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  Information  was  secured  that  several  of 
the  miners  had  suffered  from  severe  oolic,  caused,  it  was  said,  by 
drinking  water  in  the  mine. 

ixDUSTKIES    WUKK'E    LeaD    AND    ITS    AlLOVS    ARE    UsED. 

S}nelti7ig: 

One  small  plant  was  visited  where  lead  was  extracted  from  junk. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  shed,  and  no  work  was  in  progress  at 
time  of  visit.  Pots  were  covered  and  provided  with  a  hood  to 
carry  off  the  fumes.  Soap,  towels  and  goggles  were  furnished. 
It  was  admitted  that  meals  were  eaten  near  the  i>ots.  One  man 
'.vas  seen,  he  was  anaemic,  and,  in  my  opinion,  suffering  from 
effects  of  lead. 

Lead  Pipe: 

In  making  lead  pipe,  the  lead  is  melted  in  pots,  then  run  into  a 
chamber  where  it  is  forced  out  through  a  mould  of  the  size  de- 
sired, or,  as  in  the  case  of  plumbers'  supplies,  of  a  certain  shape. 
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and  then  sawed  off.  In  the  manufacture  of  cables  for  ele^-trical 
use,  the  core  is  passed  through  the  hydraulic  chamber  and  covered 
with  the  lead  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  lead  pipe  is  made.  The 
cable  is  then  coiled  on  a  reel. 

The  danger  in  the  process  is  from  the  fumes  of  the  metal  pot, 
and  the  escape  into  the  air  of  oxides  resulting  from  the  cooling 
of  the  metal.  There  is  also  danger  to  the  worker  from  getting  the 
metal  or  oxides  upon  the  skin,  as  in  handling  the  i)roduct  with 
unprotected  hands. 

Solder: 

Solder  consists  of  lead  and  tin  with  sometimes  an  addition  of 
copper  or  zinc.  The  amount  of  lead  in  the  alloy  is  at  times  50 ^o 
or  more,  according  to  the  softness  of  solder  rec^uired. 

Fourteen  plants  were  visited  where  h^ad  pipe,  solder,  or  lead 
cables  were  made. 

I^ad  works.  This  is  a  two-story  building,  the  first  floor  of 
whidi  is  ilevoted  to  making  lead  pipe  and  solder.  The  floor  is 
170  feet  by  (;0  feet,  with  12  feet  height  of  ceiling.  Doors  and 
\nndows  are  kn-ated  on  one  side  and  at  front  and  rear  end.  Along 
one  side  of  the  building,  and  in  a  depression  of  the  floor,  are  situ- 
ated a  number  of  solder  pots  and  machines.  In  a  dark  corner  at 
one  end,  about  five  ftvt  from  the  floor,  is  another  solder  machine, 
and  on  the  I'ght  side  of  the  building  in  front  are  two  pipe 
machines,  the  lead  j)ots  of  which  are  hooded.  Five  of  the  solder 
l)ots  are  hooiled,  but  one  tin  and  solder  pots  has  no  hood. 

In  the  making  of  plumbers'  supplies  (traps,  etc.),  after  sawing 
off  from  the  machine  the  edges  are  trimmed  by  filing,  and  then 
a  small  brass  ca])  is  soldered  in  the  seal  of  the  trap.  There  are  a 
numl>er  of  ways  then  in  which  the  workers  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  lead  used.  Fifteen  men  are  emploved,  none  umler  eighteen, 
and  mostly  all  adults. 

While  it  is  a  difliicult  matter  to  keep  a  place  of  this  character 
clean,  there  was  room  for  improvement,  as  pig  lead  and  sheet 
lead,  together  with  dross  and  oxides,  were  scattered  about.  It 
was  claimed  the  place  was  cleaned  twice  or  three  times  a  week, 
but  twice  a  day  is  not  any  too  often.  During  the  work  the  men 
are  furnished  with  gloves,  which  1  noticed  they  wore.  There  was 
one  sink,  but  no  hot  water.    Meals  were  eaten  in  the  shop. 
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In  thi^  place  a  clean  pair  of  gloves  was  furnished  one  worker 
and  analyzed  after  one  daj^s  use,  with  the  following  result,  lead 
present,  .0001  grams.  A  pair  of  gloves  said  to  have  been  used 
for  three  days  was  analyzed  and  showed  1.37  grams  lead.  Air 
samples  taken  at  machines  while  in  operation  showed  no  lead 
present. 

A  number  of  the  w^orkers  are  anaemic  and  complain  of  having 
had  stomach  trouble,  one  was  undoubtedly  a  true  case,  liaving  been 
employed  two  years,  and  having  suffered  from  colic.  One  worker 
liad  been  sixteen  years  with  the  firm,  was  robust,  showed  no 
symptoms,  but  had-  a  distinct  blue  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gum, 
and  in  my  opinion  was  leaded. 

Lead  Company.  This  plant  formerly  made  white  lead,  but  now 
simply  acts  as  a  storage,  and  on  the  first  floor  fronting  the  street 
has  a  lead  pipe  machine.  The  room  is  80'  x  50'  and  12'  in  height 
The  lead  pots  are  provided  with  a  hood,  and  blades  are  fitted  to 
main  shaft  to  aid  in  circulating  air.  Gloves  are  furnished  to  the 
workers;  hot  and  cold  water  and  soap  are  provided.  ^leals  are 
eatem  in  room  where  pij^e  is  made.  General  conditions  in  this 
place  are  good,  and  an  analysis  of  the  air  failed  to  show  any  lead 
present.  The  men  have  been  employed  a  number  of  years,  are 
cleanly,  and  no  ca?e.«  of  plumbism  were  found. 

Metal  Company.  This  plant  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
solder  and  babbitt  metal.  The  building  is  a  comparatively  new 
one-story  brick  structure  A\ith  a  concrete  floor.  Its  dimensions  are 
50'  X  60'  and  40'  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  There  are  four  metal 
pots  situated  under  a  very  efficient  hood.  The  metal  is  dipped 
from  the  j)ots  and  poured  into  moulds,  during  the  0[>eration  the 
wx^rkers  wear  gloves  furnished  by  the  firm.  Tlie  place  is  kept 
clean,  and  hot  and  cold  water  is  provided.  Xo  meals  are  eaten 
in  the  lead  room.  There  are  three  employees  who  have  been  with 
the  firm  Fonio  twenty  years,  and  showed  no  symptom^  of  plumb- 
ism.   Analysis  of  air  showed  no  lead  present. 

Plumbers'  Supply  (  u.  Thi>  tirni  manufacture?  lead  pipe  and 
solder.  A  [>ortion  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  this  work.  First 
floor,  50'  X  25',  height,  12' ;  the  place  is  a  very  open  one.  There 
are  two  pipe  machines,  the  lead  ix)ts  of  which  are  hooded.  One 
case  wa«  found.     He  had  l)een  working  seven  years  at  lead,  and 
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for  five  years  has  been  suffering  from  mnscular  and  nervous 
troubles.  He  was  anaemic  and  had  the  blue  line  on  gimis.  He 
took  no  precautions,  such  as  wearing  gloves,  and  was  not  very 
cleanly  as  to  person. 

The  second  floor  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  first  and  is 
devoted  to  the  making  of  solder.  There  is  one  lead  pot  hooded, 
and  solder  is  ladled  out  into  moulds.  There  is  one  worker  who 
has  been  seven  years  a  solder  maker,  and  for  four  years  has  been 
suffering  from  lead.  He  takes  no  precautions,  is  not  clean,  and 
drinks.     Has  a  blue  line  in  gum. 

The  firm  furnishes  no  gloves  to  the  workers,  and  there  is  hot 
water  only  when  the  boiler  used  for  heating  the  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion.   General  conditions  in  the  plant  are  fair. 

A  number  of  can  companies  were  visited  where  solder  was  made, 
and  are  described  imder  soldering. 

Three  plants  were  visited  where  lead  cable  was  made  and  are 
described  further  on  in  the  report. 

Two  foundries  made  their  own  babbitt  metal. 

Two  storage  battery  plants  made  lead  castings  and  are  described 
under  a  special  heading. 

Company.  This  firm  makes  carborundum  wheels  and  during 
the  finishing,  lead  is  used  to  bush  (fasten)  in  the  iron  center  of 
the  wheel  w^hich  fits  on  the  spindle  of  the  shaft.  There  are  eight 
men  engaged  at  this  work,  and  there  are  four  small  pots  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  The  shop  is  60' x  200' x  17'  high.  An 
exhaust  system  is  installed  to  remove  dust  from  the  dressing 
wheels,  but  at  time  of  visit  was  not  working  effectively  and  con- 
siderable irritating  dust  was  present  in  the  air.  There  was  no 
wash  room  for  this  portion  of  the  w^orks,  but  goggles  and  respira- 
tors are  furnished,  but  seldom  worn.  Xo  lead  was  found  in  sam- 
ples taken,  and  no  cases  were  found.  There  is  room  for  needed 
improvement.  Gloves  should  be  supplied  the  lead  workers,  and 
the  pots  should  be  hooded.  Proper  washing  facilities  should  be 
installed. 

Several  locomotive  works  were  visited,  and  it  was  stated  lead 
was  used  for  filling  in  the  counterweights  on  the  driving  wdieels, 
and  for  babbitt  on  the  bearings,  the  work  being  done  practically 
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in  the  open.     No  work  was  being  done  during  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  could  be  found. 

Two  newspapers  were  visited  where  linotypes  were  used,  also 
stereotyping  done,  and  are  described  further  on. 

Lead  as  a  Tool  Hardener: 

With  the  forging  of  various  steel  objects,  lead  is  used  as  a 
hardening  agent.  The  steel  is  heated  to  a  red  color,  then 
plunged  into  a  pot  of  lead  heated  to  about  1500°  F.  and  then 
forged.  During  the  process,  the  worker  is  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  the  lead  fumes,  and  also  from  the  dust  containing  the  oxide 
which  results  from  cooling  and  during  forging. 

Arms  Co.,  No.  1.  This  firm  manufactures  fire-arms  (guns), 
and  uses  lead  for  tempering  the  safety  springs  of  the  guns.  The 
lead  is  placed  in  small  pans  on  an  open  fire  and  springs  dipped 
in  them.  In  the  shop  is  a  vacuum  system  of  ventilation.  Wash- 
ing facilities  are  provided.  The  place  is  clean  and  no  cases  were 
found.    No  lead  was  being  used  at  time  of  visit. 

Arms  Co.,  No.  2,  Blacksmith  Shop.  Lead  is  use<l  for  hardening 
special  steel,  none  being  used  at  time  of  visit.  Wlion  in  use  is  in 
a  small  lead  crucible  with  no  hood.  Place  clean,  no  cases  found 
among  the  three  workers. 

Cartridge  Department.  This  in  on  the  first  floor  of  the  office 
building,  and  is  a  large  light  room,  70'  x  50'  x  12'.  A  lead  cable 
is  fed  to  a  machine  which  cuts  the  size  of  bullet.  The  bullet  is 
put  in  a  tumbler  then  fed  to  another  machine  wliicli  swages  on 
a  brass  or  nickel  jacket,  other  machines  fasten  the  bullet  into  the 
cartridge. 

The  machines  are  all  operated  by  females;  at  the  lead  slug 
machines  (3),  the  girls  alternate  in  feeding  slugs  and  removing 
swaged  bullet.  The  danger  is  in  the  handling  of  the  lead  cable 
and  slugs  with  the  bare  hands,  especially  as  females  are  very 
liable  to  lead  poisoning.  No  gloves  are  furnished,  and  none  were 
used.  The  place  is  very  clean,  and  special  toilet  and  washing 
facilities  are  being  installed.  The  girls  are  very  clean  and  no 
cases  were  discovered. 

Cutlery  Company.  This  firm  manufactures  razors,  and  uses 
lead   during  forging,   and  later  in   tempering.     The  forge  room 
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occupies  the  first  floor.  There  are  eight  forges,  each  supplied 
with  a  lead  pot  provided  with  a  hood.  There  is  one  special  hard- 
ening pot  provided  with  a  hood  and  exhaust  fan.  The  place  is 
clean,  washing  facilities  are  provided  and  men  are  given  time  to 
wash  up.  No  meals  are  eaten  in  forge  room.  Air  samples  showed 
no  lead,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

File  Company.  Files  are  no  longer  cut  by  hand  on  a  lead 
base  but  are  made  by  machinery,  lead,  however,  is  used  for  tem- 
pering. This  plant  is  a  small  one  employing  five  men.  There 
is  one  metal  pot  which  is  not  hooded.  The  men  are  furnished 
gloves.  No  washing  facilities  are  provided.  No  cases  of  plumb- 
ism were  found. 

Several  large  wire  works  were  visited  and  it  was  claimed  that 
lead  was  not  used,  lime  and  fish  oil  being  the  material  used  for 
hardening  and  tempering,  and  no  evidences  could  be  found  that 
lead  was  used-  in  the  annealing  ovenjs. 

In  several  large  plants  where  tempering  of  steel  was  done,  they 
claimed  that  no  lead  was  used,  and  that  saltpetre  was  used  entirely 
for  tempering  purposes. 

In  one  plant,  described  further  on,  lead  was  used  as  an  alloy 
with  aluminum. 

Smelting  Company.  This  firm  makes  special  alloys,  babbitt 
metal  and  solder.  At  time  of  visit  no  melting  was  being  done, 
and  a  number  of  workers  were  on  a  spree.  There  are  20  metal 
pots  with  no  hoods  and  only  natural  means  for  ventilation  in 
use.  Fifty  tons  of  lead  a  year  are  used.  There  are  no  facilities 
for  washing  other  than  cold  water.  No  respirators  or  gloves  are 
furnished,  and  meals  are  eaten  in  smelting  room.  No  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  were  seen  among  those  at  work,  but  this  is  not 
conclusive  that  the'  others  may  not  be  leaded.  Conditions  in  this 
plant  need  considerable  improving. 

Brass,  Tinning  and  Soldering: 

In  the  casting  of  brass,  lead  is  added  just  before  pouring  the 
metal  from  the  crucible  into  the  moulds.  The  addition  of  lead 
makes  the  metal  soft  and  less  brittle,  being  necessary  where  the 
brass  is  to  be  turned  in  lathes.  The  amount  of  lead  varies  with 
the  degree  of  softness  required.    Red  brass  contains  practically  no 
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lead,  whereas  the  yellow  variety  contains  from  %  to  5  per  cent 
of  lead.  The  principal  danger  is  from  the  fumes,  those  exposed 
being  the  casters  who  place  the  lead  in  the  crucible,  and  the 
moulders  who  pour  off  into  the  flasks.  It  is  reported  that  the 
turners  of  brass  are  also  liable,  but  no  evidence  could  be  found 
to  confirm  this  statement. 

Three  large  plants  were  visited  having  foundries,  and  a  special 
description  of  these  are  given  further  on. 

Brass  Company.  Casting  room,  30'  x  60',  20  feet  high  to  Texas 
roof  with  louvre  windows.  Room  is  almost  entirely  open  on  three 
sides.  There  is  one  metal  pot  hooded.  The  percentage  of  lead 
used  varies  from  6  to  10%.  There  is  no  wash  room  or  drying 
room,  and  meals  are  eaten  in  the  foundry.  General  condition  of 
the  foundry  is  not  good,  and  the  workers  are  not  careful  as  to 
personal  hygiene.  The  caster  who  handles  the  lead  admits  having 
had  lead  poisoning,  but  shows  no  symptoms  other  than  slight 
anaemia.  Five  other  workers  examined  admit  having  had  the 
"  chills  "  (zinc  poisoning),  but  give  no  evidence  of  lead  poisoning. 
Analysis  of  air  showed  no  lead  present. 

'No  symptoms  were  found  among  the  brass  turners. 

Valve  Company.  This  company  makes  valves  and  hydrants. 
Moulding.  This  department  is  situated  in  a  building  120'  x  53' 
and  18'  high,  having  a  Texas  roof  with  louvre  windows.  There 
are  two  Schwartz  crucibles  for  melting  brass.  These  are  under 
a  hood  which  is  connected  to  the  boiler  stack.  The  percentage 
of  lead  used  never  runs  over  4%.  Forty  men  are  employed  in  this 
department,  none  showed  any  evidences  of  lead  poisoning,  but 
several  admitted  having  had  the  '  ague,'  which  is  also  another 
name  for  zinc  poisoning. 

Hydrant  Department.  Lead  is  used  for  caulking  in  brass  nip- 
ples or  nozzles,  and  there  is  one  pot  where  babbitt  is  made;  the 
pot  is  hooded.  One  worker  has  been  at  this  for  fifteen  years,  gives 
no  symptoms,  but  has  typical  lead  pallor.  At  time  of  visit  he 
was  heating  his  lunch  at  the  lead  pot.  An  anaylsis  of  sample  taken 
at  the  breathing  level  of  the  lead  pot  showed  5  milligrams  of  lead 
per  cubic  metre  of  air. 

Although  general  conditions  in  the  place  were  good,  no  special 
precautions  were  taken  against  plumbism. 
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Manufacturing  Company.  This  firm  makes  pumps  and 
employs  lead  very  seldom;  the  largest  percentage  used  is  6%. 
The  shops  are  ventilated  by  a  combined  plenum  and  exhaust  sys- 
tem. Washing  facilities  are  good.  Thirty  men  are  employed  in 
the  foundry,  and  no  evidences  of  plumbism  were  found. 
Tinning: 

In  the  process  of  tinning  lead  is  used  when  a  dull  or  dead 
finish  is  required,  about  two-thirds  lead  being  used.  In  the  bright 
finish  lead  is  practically  never  used  except  when  the  tin  will 
not  run  good,  then  about  8-10%  lead  is  used. 

Harness  Hardware  Co.  The  tinning  room  occupied  the  fourth 
(top)  floor  of  one  of  the  buildings.  The  room  was  40'  x  60'  x  12' 
high,  and  contained  pots  for  tinning  and  japanning.  There  was 
one  pot  containing  tin  for  a  dead  finish,  the  percentage  of  lead 
was  66f.  None  of  the  pots  were  hooded,  and  ventilation  was 
by  natural  means.  No  tinning  was  being  done  at  time  of  visit. 
Washing  facilities  are  provided.  It  was  admitted  meals  are  eaten 
in  the  room  and  no  special  precautions  taken  to  avoid  lead  poison- 
ing. There  are  six  males  employed,  but  no  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

Copper  <&  Brass  Co,: 

Tinning  Department.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  rolling  mill, 
which  is  practically  entirely  open  on  all  sides.  There  are  five 
tin  pots  hooded,  and  in  front  of  each  pot  is  an  inclined  bench 
about  7'  X  3'.  A  plate  of  copper  is  laid  on  the  bench  and  a  bov 
wipes  It  off  with  a  jute  mop  wet  with  the  flux,  the  tinner  then 
ladles  the  tin  out  of  the  pot  and  pours  it  on  the  copper,  the  sur- 
plus being  wiped  off  by  another  helper.  No  lead  was  found  in 
the  tin  used,  or  in  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pots.  No  cases 
of  plumbism  were  found.  During  the  process  there  is  consider- 
able smoke.  (Dr.  Collis  of  Great  Britian,  recommends  the  hood- 
ing of  the  benches  as  well  as  the  pots. )  There  are  ample  washing 
facilities.  The  helpers  are  Polish  and  Italian,  the  tinners  Irish- 
American. 

Casting  Room.  This  is  off  the  rolling  mill  and  is  200'  x  50',  x 
40'  high.  The  roof  is  Texas,  louvred.  The  room  is  practically  open 
on  three  sides.     There  are  ninety  pots  or  crucibles,  the  tops  of 
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which  are  flush  with  the  floor,  and  no  yellow  or  lead  brass  was 
being  cast.  The  highest  amount  of  lead  ever  used  is  2%.  There 
are  washing  facilities,  but  men  furnish  their  own  gloves.  Ninety 
men  are  employed,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  could  be  found, 
though  history  of  "  chills  "  were  given  by  many. 

East  Mill,  Casting  Eoom.  This  is  a  building  100'  x  150',  x  40' 
high  with  a  Texas  roof  louvred,  the  building  being  practically 
entirely  open  on  all  sides.  The  amount  of  lead  in  the  brass  used 
was  2%.  There  are  six  crucibles  on  the  style  of  the  Schwartz,  and 
with  no  hoods.  Sixty  males  are  employed,  but  no  cases  of  plumb- 
ism were  found.  There  are  washing  facilities,  and  men  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  meals  in  the  foundry.  None  of  the  workers  were 
very  careful  as  to  matters  of  personal  hygiene. 

Soldering : 

This  is  a  process  of  fastening  joints  together  to  make  them 
tight,  it  is  usually  accomplished  by  hand,  though  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cans  it  is  often  done  by  machinery. 

In  hand  soldering  the  parts  to  be  soldered  are  wiped  clean 
and  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  used  to 
remove  oxides,  sometimes  rosin  is  used  as  a  flux.  A  pointed  cop- 
per iron,  the  tip  of  which  is  covered  with  tin  (and  known  as  the 
solder  iron),  is  heated,  and  the  tip  is  applied  against  a  small 
bar  of  solder  which  melts  and  runs  along  the  crevice  or  seam  to 

be  tightened. 

The  danger  is  from  the  fumes  generated,  and  also  from  the 
handling  of  the  solder  in  the  bare  hands.  Some  solder  remains 
on  the  iron  and  this  is  liable  to  volatilize  when  the  iron  is  heated 
in  the  small  gas  oven  termed  the  furnace. 

In  the  machines,  the  solder  is  placed  in  long  troughs  which 
are  heated  by  gas.  A  traveller  carries  the  can  along  and  the  seam 
dips  into  the  solder,  then  a  little  further  along,  the  surplus  solder 
is  removed  by  buffing  wheels.  In  this  process  the  danger  is  not 
onlv  from  the  fumes  of  the  solder  pots,  but  also  from  the  dust 
created  by  the  buffiing  wheels,  and  in  the  oxides  formed  when  the 
solder  cools. 

In  soldering,  the  furnaces  should  be  hooded,  and  in  the 
machines,  the  solder  pots   and  buffers  should   be  hooded   and 
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attached  to  an  exhaust  fan.     All  workers  handling  solder  should 
have  gloves. 

Stamping  Company,  No.  1.  In  this  factory  both  tinning  and 
soldering  were  done.  Tin  pots  were  hooded  and  analysis  showed 
no  lead  was  used.  Soldering  is  done  all  over  the  factory,  gas 
furnaces,  not  hooded,  used  to  heat  the  irons.  Gloves  are  furnished 
to  the  workers  and  are  used.  No  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 
Some  of  the  stamped  ware  is  painted,  and  in  the  paint  shop  one 
man  was  found.  He  had  been  employed  fifteen  years,  and  though 
giving  no  evidence  of  symptoms,  had  the  typical  pallor  of  plumb- 
ism. Hot  and  cold  water  was  furnished  for  washing.  Meals 
were  eaten  in  the  factory.  General  conditions  as  to  cleanliness 
were  good.  Air  samples  taken  where  soldering  was  carried  on 
showed  no  lead. 

Stamping  Company,  No.  2.  This  plant  does  tinning  and  solder- 
ing, but  was  shut  down  for  inventory  at  time  of  visit.  Analysis 
of  sample  from  tin  pots  showed  no  lead.  Both  males  and  females 
are  employed  at  soldering,  and  a  patent  soldering  iron  heated 
by  gas  is  used.  There  was  no  evidence  of  there  ever  having  been 
any  cases  of  plumbism  among  the  workers. 

There  is  a  special  lunch  room  for  the  employees,  also  a  wash 
room  having  hot  and  cold  running  water.  General  conditions  in 
the  plant  are  good. 

Sprinkler  Co.  This  firm  makes  fire  sprinklers,  but  the  only 
work  requiring  handling  of  lead  done  in  the  factory  was  solder- 
ing the  fusible  plugs  in. the  sprinkler.  This  was  in  a  small  room 
25' X  25' x  14'  high,  on  the  third  floor,  and  was  well  lighted. 
Five  men  are  employed.  There  was  one  solder  pot  completely 
enclosed  and  piped  to  the  chimney.  Washing  facilities  were  pro- 
vided and  no  meals  eaten  in  the  room.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

In  a  number  of  plants  visited,  soldering  was  carried  on,  and 
is  described  further  on. 

Use  of  Lead  or  Tin  Foil: 

One  large  chocolate  factory  was  visited  where  foil  was  used 
to  wrap  the  chocolates  in.  Girls  were  employed  at  the  work.  The 
factory  was  a  modem  one  with  the  best  sanitary  equipments  and 
comforts  for  the  employees,  and  all  precautions  were  taken  to 
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safeguard  the  health  of  the  workers.  An  analysis  of  the  foil  used 

showed  slight  traces  of  lead  present.  No  evidences  of  plumbism 

were  found  among  the  workers  and  the  danger  from  the  use  of 
this  foil  is  practically  nil. 

Tin  Cans: 

Can  Co.,  No.  1.  This  is  a  large,  light,  airy  one-story  factory 
building  125'  x  125'  x  14',  with  a  saw-tooth  roof.  All  work  is 
done  automatically  by  machinery.  There  are  thirteen  seam  solder- 
ing machines  and  six  end  soldering  machines.  The  solder  pots 
and  buffers  on  the  machines  are  all  under  hoods  connected  with 
an  exhaust  system,  and  no  fumes  or  gases  are  appreciable.  Tests 
showed  lead  present,  3.6  milligrams  per  cu.  metre  of  air.  Sam- 
ple taken  at  the  lead  pot  of  a  seam  soldering  machine.  There 
are  ample  washing  facilities  but  no  hot  water.  Soap  is  furnished 
and  time  given  the  workers  to  wash  up  in.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

Can  Co.,  No.  2.  This  company  makes  its  own  solder. 
Solder  Department.  This  is  in  a  building  60'  x  25'  x  14'  high, 
light  and  airy,  five  males  employed.  There  are  four  solder  pots 
hooded  and  connected  with  an  exhaust  fan.  There  is  one  machine 
for  flat  solder,  the  metal  pot  of  which  is  hooded.  No  solder  was 
being  made  at  time  of  visit.  The  men  wear  gloves  while  at  work. 
One  of  the  workers,  who  had  been  there  five  years,  had  a  slight 
pallor,  but  was  rather  a  doubtful  case.  There  were  no  special 
washing  facilities  and  meals  were  eaten  in  the  room. 

Hemming  room.  This  is  a  room  40'  x  40'  x  25'  high.  A  solder 
hem  is  stamped  on  the  edges  of  can  tops  by  machinery.  Seven 
machines  were  in  operation,  with  girls  as  operatives.  There  is 
danger  in  this  process  through  contact  with  the  lead  and  the 
workers  should  wear  gloves.  No  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 
Girls  are  cleanly  and  go  home  for  meals. 

Solder  room.  This  is  a  large  light  room  175'  x  50'  x  40'  high. 
The  roof  is  a  Texas  with  louvre  windows.  There  are  four  lines 
of  machines.  Machines  are  hooded,  but,  owing  to  changes  being 
made  in  type  of  hoods,  side  seam  soldering  machine  had  no  hood. 
A  sample  of  air  taken  showed  2.6  milligrams  of  lead  per  cubic 
metre  of  air,  and  samples  taken  at  end  soldering  machines  which 
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were  hooded  showed  1.6  milligrams  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of 
air.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  hoods 
over  the  machines.  The  temperature  of  the  solder  was  800°  F. 
considerable  below  the  point  of  volatilization.  Gloves  are 
furnished  workers  who  handle  the  solder.  There  are  no  special 
washing  facilities  and  meals  may  be  eaten  in  the  solder  room. 
One  worker  who  gave  no  history  of  symptoms  had  the  blue  line 
in  the  gums.  Another  worker  complained  of  leg  cramps  and 
indigestion.  Both  were  undoubtedly  cases  of  plumbism.  One 
case  was  reported  from  this  factory,  but  could  not  be  found. 

Can  Ca,  No.  3.  This  plant  makes  their  own  solder.  Solder 
room  is  a  small  dark  place  off  the  engine  room.  At  the  time  of 
visit  it  was  closed. 

Can  soldering.  This  is  a  building  200' x  75' x  45'  high,  the 
roof  having  a  Texas  with  louvre  windows.  There  are  employed 
200  males  and  100  females.  The  females  do  not  handle  solder. 
All  machines  are  equipped  with  hoods  leading  to  exhaust  fans. 
There  are  no  special  washing  facilities  and  meals  are  eaten  in  the 
room.  Tests  showed  no  lead  present,  and  no  cases  were  found. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  this  plant. 

Can  Co.,  No.  4.  This  is  a  small  plant  where  hand  soldering 
is  done.  Only  four  men  employed  at  soldering.  Workers  are 
supplied  with  gloves,  towels  and  soap,  there  is  also  hot  and  cold 
water,  but  meals  are  eaten  in  solder  room.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

Industries  Where  Lead  Compounds  are  Used, 
Paints  and  Colors: 

In  the  manufacture  of  dry  colors  the  pigment  is  first  dried 
then  put  into  mills  for  grinding.  In  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
which  are  really  oil  colors,  the  dry  color  is  put  into  a  mixer,  oil 
added,  and  by  means  of  rotary  paddles  in  the  mixer  the  oil  and 
color  are  combined  and  a  body  formed,  which  is  used  for  paint. 
The  principal  danger  in  these  processes  is  from  dust  created  in 
handling  the  dry  powder.  After  the  color  has  been  put  in  the 
mixer  with  oil,  the  only  danger  is  from  the  material  getting  on 
exposed  portions  of  the  workers'  skin  and  not  being  washed  off 
properly. 
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Paint  Works,  No.  1.  This  is  a  small  plant  making  oil  paints, 
vermin  exterminator  and  paris  green.  (See  also  arsenic  report) 
Both  lead  and  arsenic  colors  are  made.  Very  little  grinding  is 
done,  and  none  at  time  of  visit.  The  work  is  done  on  the  second 
floor,  the  room  being  irregular  in  shape  but  averaging 
60'  X  45'  X  14'  in  height.  No  provisions  are  made  to  keep  down 
or  remove  dust  created  in  handling  the  dry  color.  Washing  facil- 
ities are  inadequate,  and  workers  are  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  ingredients  used. 

One  worker  mixing  and  grinding  for  three  years  gave  evidences 

of  plumbism. 

On  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  at  work  on  mixers  for  only  a  few 
months,  had  typical  lead  pallor  and  gave  evidences  of  plumbism. 
Paint  Works,  No.  2.     This  plant  makes  oil  paints  and  putty. 
It  is  an  old  three-story  brick  building  situated  on  the  river  front. 
Third  floor.     Here  are  two  chaser  mills,  which  are  really  large 
grindstones  continually  wheeling  around  in  a  circular  receptacle, 
and  so  grinding  the  contents  very  fine,  and  at  time  of  visit  were 
not  operating.    The  mills  are  entirely  open,  and  when  in  use,  the 
dry  lead  color  is  dumped  in,  oil  added,  and  the  chaser  started. 
The  result  is  considerable  dust,  and  the  heavy  incrustations  of 
lead  on  the  floor  and  paint  on  the  workers-'  clothes  prove  this. 
The  color  is  run  down  through  hoppers  to  the  mixing  machines 
on  the  second  floor.     Here  all  the  work  is  done  in  oil,  but  the 
floor  is  covered  with  thick  layers  of  paint,  and  the  workers'  clothes 
and  hands  are  covered  with  it.     The  percentage  of  lead  used  is 
about  25.     There  are  no  washing  facilities  and  meals  are  eaten 
in  the  factory.    No  provisions  whatever  are  made  for  taking  care 
of  dust,  and  the  workers,  mostly  foreigners,  know  nothing  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  materials  used. 

One  worker  was  found  with  the  blue  line  of  the  gums. 

Another  worker  had  typical  lead  pallor.  Neither  gave  any 
symptoms,  but  both  were  undoubtedly  leaded. 

The  building  is  unsanitary,  and  vast  improvememt  will  have 
to  be  made  to  make  it  safe  for  workers  exposed  to  lead. 

Paint  Works,  No.  3.  This  is  a  large  plant  making  oil  colors; 
white  lead  was  formerly  made,  but  not  any  more.  A  large  part 
of  the  output  is  a  paint  having  baryta  and  zinc  as  the  basis  in 
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place  of  lead,  and  which^  it  is  claimed,  does  equally  as  good  work 
as  a  lead  paint 

The  building  where  the  lead  paint  is  made  is  three  stories,  the 
upper  stories  being  used  for  mixing  and  grinding.  At  the  time  of 
visit  no  grinding  of  dry  lead  was  being  dona  The  colors  after 
being  mixed  in  oil  are  filled  into  cans  for  sale  purposes.  Nine 
males  and  three  females  are  employed.  Hot  and  cold  water,  soap, 
and  individual  towels  are  furnished  by  the  firm.  Rooms  are  par- 
titioned off  the  mixing  rooms  for  hanging  up  clothes  and  eating 
lunch.  The  majority  of  the  men  and  girls  ate  their  lunch  in  the 
mixing  rooms,  and  the  superintendent  did  not  think  it  of  much 
moment  But  few  of  the  workers  washed  up  before  eating,  and 
none  seemed  to  attach  any  danger  to  the  use  of  lead  in  the  work. 
No  hoods  were  provided  for  the  chaser  machines,  and  no  special 
means  were  installed  to  take  care  of  any  dust  created. 

Putty  room.  This  is  a  one-story  building,  25'  x  40'  x  10'  high. 
There  is  one  large  chaser  mill  entirely  open.  Very  little  lead 
putty  is  made,  when  used  it  varies  from  8  to  35%  lead,  the  rest 
is  whiting.  Linseed  and  com  oil.  The  danger  is  when  the  dry 
material  is  placed  in  the  diaser.  At  time  of  visit  there  was  no 
dust,  and  so  no  lead  showed  in  air  samples.  Two  men  are  em- 
ployed. No  cases  of  lead  were  found  among  the  workers,  which 
is  rather  strange  considering  conditions  found  at  time  of  visit 
There  is  room  in  this  place  for  improvement  of  conditions. 

Paint  Works,  No.  4.  This  is  a  small  plant  making  oil  paints. 
Only  a  Little  mixing  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  visit.  The 
place  is  clean,  light,  and  airy.  There  are  but  two  or  three  workers 
employed  beside  the  proprietors.  Washing  facilities  are  ample, 
and  care  taken  to  clean  up  personally.  No  meals  are  eaten  in  the 
paint  room.    No  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

Paint  Works,  No.  5.  This  is  a  small  plant,  employing  three 
men.  Place  is  light.  No  dry  colors  were  being  handled  at  time 
of  visit  Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and  towels  furnished.  One 
worker  admitted  having  been  treated  for  lead  poisoning  two  years 
ago,  now  shows  no  symptoms.  This  man  chews  tobacco.  General 
conditions  good,  but  no  provisions  to  keep  down  dust. 

Four  other  plants  were  visited,  but  no  lead  was  used,  as  they 
made  metallic  paint,  which  has  iron  as  a  basis. 
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Varnish : 

In  the  inianufacture  of  varnish  lead  is  used  to  color  and  aid  in 
quick  drying.  The  lead  compounds  used  are  lead  acetate,  litharge, 
and  red  lead.  The  varnish  is  placed  in  large  kettles  and  heated, 
while  heating,  the  litharge  mixture  is  sprinkled  over  the  top,  then 
mixed  in. 

The  danger  is  from  the  dust,  both  in  the  mixing  room  and  while 
sprinkling  on  top  of  the  varnish  kettle. 

Varnish  Co.  This  firm  makes  varnish  and  enamel,  the  latter 
being  really  a  colored  varnish. 

Dryer  or  mixing  room.  This  is  a  small  room  20' x  15' x  12' 
high,  having  one  skylight  in  roof.  The  colors  are  kept  in  bins,* 
and  when  weighed  out  a  scoop  is  used,  there  being  no  provision 
to  take  care  of  any  dust  created.  At  time  of  visit  no  mixing  was 
being  done.  The  men  wear  gloves ;  and  of  three  seen,  none  showed 
evidences  of  plumbism. 

Chimney  room.  Here  are  five  chambers,  about  six  feet  square, 
with  an  opening  in  the  rear  leading  to  a  large  chimney,  and  a 
coal  furnace  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  The  large  kettles  of 
varnish  are  run  into  the  chamber  over  the  furnace,  and  the  worker 
sprinkles  the  lead  mixture  on  top  with  a  shovel.  From  observa- 
tion, most  of  the  dust  is  carried  away  from  the  worker  toward  the 
chimney  opening. 

On  one  floor  of  the  main  building  color  mixing  is  done  dry  for 
making  enamels.  But  one  worker  was  seen  at  time  of  visit,  he 
wore  respirator  and  gloves,  but  no  mixing  was  being  done.  The 
mills  are  all  tightly  enclosed,  but  there  is  no  method  to  handle 
the  dust  created  in  scooping  from  the  barrels  to  the  mills. 

The  firm  tries  to  have  a  sanitary  factory,  special  wash  room 
with  shower  baths  is  provided,  and  towels  and  soap  furnished. 
In  the  majority  of  the  other  processes  in  the  plant,  dust  and  fumes 
are  handled  by  hoods  and  exhaust  systems.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found  or  reported  from  this  plant. 

Oilcloth: 

But  one  factory  outside  of  Greater  New  York  makes  oil  cloth. 
In  this  plant  baryta  and  zinc  have  replaced  white  lead  as  a  basis 
for  colors,  and  they  claimed  lead  colors  are  not  used  at  all.    This 
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firm  makes  their  own  varnish,  and  in  this  process  litharge  is  used, 
Tlie  amount  used  varies  from  three  ounces  per  gallon  of  linseed 
oil  to  eight  ounces  per  100  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  depending  upon 
the  heaviness  required. 

It  was  admitted  that  chrome  (lead  colors)  were  used  at  times, 
also  that  several  years  ago  there  had  been  some  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  among  the  workers  who  handled  the  varnish  containing 
the  small  percentage  of  litharge. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  series  of  old  one-story  brick  structures. 
The  mixers  are  situated  in  rooms  which  are  practically  all  open, 
but  with  no  provisions  for  taking  care  of  the  dust  created  in 
putting  dry  color  in.  There  was  being  installed  at  time  of  visit 
a  dustless  mixer.  The  colors  are  carried  by  an  inclosed  elevator 
to  an  upper  platform  and  then  dumped  into  the  mixer,  the  entire 
process  being  enclosed  so  as  to  keep  down  the  dust. 

Linseed  oil  room.  This  is  practically  an  open  brick  building, 
100'  X  60'  X  15'.  The  pots  are  on  top  of  a  brick  furnace.  Over 
the  pote  is  placed  a  doth  hood,  connecting  with  an  iron  vent  pipe, 
to  remove  fumes.  The  oil  is  pumped  up  into  the  kettles,  and  the 
worker  sprinkles  the  litharge  on  with  a  shovel.  During  this  proc- 
ess very  little  dust  was  noticeabla  There  are  washing  facilities, 
but  no  gloves,  respirators,  soap  or  towels  are  furnished.  The 
workers  do  not  seem  to  realize  there  is  any  danger  from  the  lead 
used.  Most  of  the  workers  wash  up,  and  go  home  to  meals.  No 
cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

Artificial  Leather: 

This  is  practically  oil  cloth,  and  is  made  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  that  the  coating  is  a  secret  process  in  which  nitro- 
cellulose (gun  cotton)  is  used. 

There  is  but  one  plant  in  the  State  making  this  material,  and 
the  danger  from  lead  is  in  the  use  of  chrome  colors.  Arsenic 
colors  are  also  used  at  times. 

The  colors  are  mixed  into  a  paste,  then  carried  to  the  machine 
(which  is  long  and  enclosed),  here  it  is  placed  in  receptacles  at 
one  end  of  the  machine  and  applied  evenly  to  the  backing  fabric 
by  means  of  rollers.  The  long  enclosed  runway  is  for  drying 
purposes. 
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In  oil  cloth,  after  drying  on  of  pattern,  the  fabric  is  run  through 
a  set  of  rollers  and  varnish  poured  on,  then  into  another  drying 
room. 

The  danger  from  lead  poisoning  in  this  plant  is  confined  prac- 
tically to  the  compounding  room,  from  the  dust  created  in 
handling  the  dry  colors,  and  in  the  mixed  product  adhering  to  the 
unprotected  skin. 

The  mixing  building  is  100"  x  100'  and  roof  averaging  14'  in 
height.  There  is  a  marked  odor  of  amyl  present  from  the  nitro- 
cellulose used.  Six  males  are  employed.  The  colors  are  dumped 
into  open  pans  and  caster  oil  added.  During  this  process  there 
is  quite  some  dust.  The  mixture  is  then  run  through  a  set  of 
rollers  to  thoroughly  mix,  and  is  then  put  in  cans  and  taken  to 
the  coating  room.  The  lead  colors  are  used  as  follows,  white  lead 
2%,  chrome  green  20%.  The  analyses  of  the  air  taken  near  the 
mixing  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any  lead,  but  upon  micro- 
scopic examination,  fine  green  particles  were  seen  which  undoubt- 
edly were  chrome  green,  proving  that  very  minute  quantities  of 
lead  compound  were  present  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  result  of 
mixing,  ^o  special  means  were  provided  to  take  care  of  dust 
created  during  course  of  mixing.  The  coating  rooms  were  under- 
going alterations  at  time  of  visit.  Washing  facilities  are  pro- 
vided, and  no  meals  are  eaten  in  the  factory.  The  company  has 
a  physician,  but  no  cases  of  plumbism  were  ever  reported,  and 
none  could  be  found  at  time  of  visit 

In  this  plant  there  should  be  a  system  of  ventilation,  and  an 
exhaust  system  to  take  care  of  dust  and  fumes. 

Potteries: 

A  special  report  on  the  pottery  industry  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  year  1909.  In  it 
are  described  at  length  the  various  processes.  In  this  investigation 
attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the  processes  where  lead  was  used. 
These  are  glazing  and  decorating. 

In  glazing  there  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  leadlesa 
glazes,  the  best  of  authorities  agreeing  that  lead  is  necessary,  but 
the  danger  may  be  minimized  by  using  fritted  lead,  which  is  raw 
lead,  borax  and  silica  fused  together  at  a  high  temperature. 


The  majority  of  the  potteries  decorate  either  by  hand  or  by 
means  of  litho  transfers,  and  some  make  their  own  transfers. 
This,  of  course,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  lithographing  industry, 
and  the  danger  resulting  is  from  the  dust  arising  in  handling 
colors  containing  lead. 

Pottery  No.  1  (see  Pknt  No.  1,  1909).  Conditions  were 
changed  since  the  time  of  the  special  investigation,  it  was  noted 
that  in  the  glaze  dipping  boys  who  had  been  assistants  when  last 
seen  were  now  dippera  Conditions  as  to  cleanliness  are  some- 
what better,  and  aprons  are  furnished  in  the  dipping  rooms,  also 
soap  and  towels. 

Front  dipping  room.  One  male  and  two  females.  Female 
helpers'  hands  were  washed  after  four  hours'  work  and  samples 
of  the  water  analyzed.  There  was  found  2.1  grams  of  lead,  show- 
ing the  danger  of  handling  food  without  washing  hands  first  This 
was  only  from  handling  the  ware  after  it  came  from  the  dipping 
tub. 

Rear  dipping  room.  Here  were  four  males  and  eight  females. 
No  eases  of  plumbism  were  found.  One  of  the  dippers  was  a 
robust  young  man  who  at  time  of  last  visit  was  a  thin  boy  acting 
as  assistant.  The  workers  all  declared  they  washed  up  thoroughly, 
and  at  time  of  visit  they  did,  which  may  account  for  the  absence 
of  cases. 

Hand  decorating  room.  This  is  a  small  light  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  There  were  six  females  applying  colors  by  means  of  a 
small  brush.  Small  girls  grind  the  colors  in  oil,  using  a  mortar, 
which  is  usually  their  first  job,  for  after  a  few  weeks  at  this  they 
go  at  bench  worL  In  the  large  decorating  room  are  a  number  of 
young  women  and  men  who  line  the  ware  (decorate  with  fine 
stripes)  with  bronze  color.  Often  the  china  is  tinted.  This  is 
done  under  a  hood  connected  with  an  exhaust  Tinting  is  usually 
done  by  young  girls. 

In  the  making  of  the  litho  transfer  a  press  is  used,  and  the  color 
applied  to  an  engraved  plate.  A  very  thin  paper  is  run  between 
the  color  plate  and  rollers  and  receives  the  impression.  Young 
girls  cut  the  paper  into  strips  for  easy  application  to  the  ware. 
The  transfer,  color  side  to  ware,  is  applied,  rubbed  with  a  small 
tool  to  aid  in  fastening  design,  and  then  the  paper  is  cleaned  off, 
leaving  the  color  design  on  the  ware. 
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As  the  colors  used  in  deeorating  are  ground  in  oil,  there  is  little 
dust  seen  in  this  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  a  wash  room, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  soap  and  towels  are  furnished. 
Meals  are  eaten  in  the  decorating  rooms.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

Plant  No.  2  (see  No.  2,  1909).  This  pottery  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State.  An  attending  physician  is  employed,  and 
printed  notices  warning  of  the  danger  from  lead  are  posted 
throughout  the  building. 

Dipping  room.  Three  male  dippers  and  three  boys  to  carry 
dipped  ware  to  drying  rack  were  employed.  Gloves  are  not  used 
by  the  dippers.  Because  of  the  high  temperature  and  the  stacks 
of  dipped  ware  drying,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  room 
free  from  dust.  Fritted  lead  is  used  in  the  glaze,  and  the  dipping 
room  is  kept  dampened  during  the  day,  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  the  end  of  the  work  day.  Analysis  of  sample  of  air  taken  in 
the  centre  of  the  dipping  room  showed  lead,  due  undoubtedly  to 
the  slight  dust  from  the  drying  ware.  In  cleaning  the  glazed  ware 
before  going  in  and  after  coming  from  the  kilns,  all  work  is  per- 
formed under  hoods,  and  dust  is  removed  by  exhausts. 

In  the  lithographing  department  12  females  are  employed. 
After  the  litho  transfers  come  from  the  presses  they  are  dusted 
with  flour  by  hand,  then  run  through  a  machine  to  dust  off  the 
flour.  All  processes  of  hand  dusting  are  done  under  hoods,  and 
all  machines  are  provided  with  exhaust  systems.  Twelve  quarts  of 
milk  are  furnished  daily  to  the  workers. 

The  general  conditions  in  this  plant  are  excellent  for  a  pottery. 
Washing  facilities  are  provided,  no  meals  are  permitted  to  be 
eaten  where  lead  is  used,  and  the  workers  are  encouraged  to 
observe  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  foimd  among  the  workers,  and  no  cases  were  recorded  by  the 
physician. 

Another  large  pottery  was  visited,  but  no  work  was  being  car- 
ried on.  It  was  evident  that  means  were  being  taken  to  make  it 
as  sanitary  as  possible  upon  resuming  operations. 

In  the  report  of  the  British  Commission  as  to  lead  in  potteries, 
they  attach  the  greatest  danger  to  the  use  of  lead  in  glazing,  and 
find  that  in  the  color  portion  of  the  work  there  is  not  much  cause 
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for  alarm.  While  the  amount  of  lead  used  in  the  decorating  of 
china  is  small  in  comparison  to  glazing,  and  the  amount  of  dust 
encountered  slight,  the  danger  is  present,  and  the  workers  should 
be  as  carefully  guarded  as  where  the  danger  is  greater. 

Glass.  There  are  two  kinds  of  glass  manufactured.  A  flint 
glass  containing  no  lead,  and  used  principally  for  bottles,  and  a 
glass  containing  lead  compounds,  and  other  poisonous  ingredients. 
(See  also  arsenic  report) 

The  purpose  of  the  lead  is  to  make  a  glass  that  is  soft  enough 
to  work,  SB  in  making  art  glass,  and  some  compounds  are  used  for 
coloring  purposes. 

The  lead  and  other  compounds  are  weighed  and  mixed  in  one 
room,  then  taken  to  the  furnace  room  and  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  old  glass ;  the  entire  mixture  is  then  put  into  the  furnace  or  pot, 
and  fused.  The  material  in  the  pot  is  kept  in  a  liquid  state  by 
high  temperature,  and  into  this  the  glass  blower  dips  his  pipe, 
taking  out  the  amount  he  wishes  to  work. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  handling  of  the  dry  ingredients, 
and  inhaling  the  dust  created  during  the  weighing  and  mixing. 

Six  glass  factories  were  visited,  but  analyses  of  material  showed 
but  tw^o  of  them  used  a  lead  glass. 

Glass  Works,  No.  1.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  glass  works  in 
the  world,  making  glass  of  all  colors  and  for  aU  purposes.  There 
is  a  small  emergency  operating  room  in  connection  with  the  plant, 
but  no  regular  attending  physician. 

Mixing  Room.  This  is  a  long  room  off  the  old  furnace  rooms. 
Several  males  are  employed  here,  and  there  are  two  large  mixing 
machines.  The  material  is  weighed  out  and  shovelled  into  an 
open  trough.  After  the  full  amount  is  put  into  the  trough,  it  is 
taken  to  the  mixers  and  either  shovelled  in,  or  dumped  into  a 
receptacle  which  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  mixer  and  there 
dumped.  During  the  processes  no  measures  are  taken  to  carry 
away  the  dust  created.  The  men  are  furnished  respirators  but 
none  wear  them.  No  special  washing  facilities  are  provided,  and 
the  men  ate  their  meals  in  the  room.  The  help  are  all  foreigners 
and  not  clean. 

Two  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

One  worker  had  been  there  thirteen  years,  and  had  been  sick 
with  muscular  pains  for  one  year.    Blue  line  of  gums  was  marked. 
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Another  worker  had  been  there  a  little  over  a  year,  he  had 
epilepsy,  also  complained  of  muscular  pains  and  showed  a  marked 
blue  line  of  the  gums. 

The  new  furnace  room  is  as  near  perfect  as  such  a  room  can 
be.  The  only  danger  is  to  the  workers  mixing  the  ingredients  and 
dumping  into  the  furnaces.  No  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  dust. 

Analyses  of  samples  taken  in  mixing  room  showed  3.3  mg.  lead 
per  cubic  meter  of  air.    This  shows  the  danger  present. 

None  of  the  workers  exposed  to  the  danger  are  aware  of  it,  and 
as  they  understand  very  little  English,  it  is  hard  to  make  them 
understand.  There  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  this 
plant. 

Glass  Works,  No.  2.  This  is  a  large  glass  works  making  art 
glass.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  no  mixing  was  being  done.  Lead 
is  used  in  the  form  of  litharge,  red  lead,  and  chromes.  The  mix- 
ing is  done  in  an  old  portion  of  the  building,  but  a  new  mixing 
room  is  under  course  of  construction,  and  will  be  made  as  hygienic 
as  possible. 

The  furnace  room  is  not  very  well  lighted,  owing  to  the  building 
being  an  old  stone  structure.  Samples  of  air  taken  near  the  fur- 
naces failed  to  show  any  lead  upon  analyses. 

There  are  no  special  precautions  taken  in  this  plant  beyond  fur- 
nishing respirators  to  the  mixers,  who  will  not  wear  them.  The 
majority  of  the  help  are  foreigners,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
danger  of  poisoning  from  the  ingredients  used.  Washing  facilities 
are  inadequate,  and  the  majority  of  the  help  do  not  wait  to  wash 
up  before  leaving,  or  eating  meals.  No  cases  of  plumbism  could 
be  found,  but  none  of  the  mixers  were  seen,  which  may  account  for 
this  fact 

Cut  Glass: 

The  manufacture  of  cut  glass  consists  in  cutting 
designs  and  patterns  on  a  piece  of  glassware  known  as  a  blank. 
Most  of  the  glass  cutters  have  the  blanks  made  by  the  large  glass 
works.    The  process  of  cutting  is  as  follows. 

The  design  is  first  cut  into  the  blank  by  emeries,  and  is  termed 
rough  finish.  The  design  is  now  gone  over  with  a  pumice  finish 
termed  a  smooth  finish.     During  the  cutting  processes,  sand  and 
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dirt  get  into  the  designs  and  must  be  removed,  so  the  ware  is 
washed  in  soap  and  water,  but  as  this  fails  to  remove  all  the  silica, 
stronger  measures  are  necessary.  The  ware  is  coated  with  paraf- 
fine  and  beeswax,  leaving  the  surface  to  be  cleaned  free,  and  is 
then  dipped  into  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  acid  dissolves  the  sand 
and  silica,  and  would  also  dissolve  the  glass,  but  it  is  quickly 
transferred  to  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralize  further  action.  The 
ware  is  again  rinsed  in  water  and  sent  to  the  refinishers.  Here  the 
glass  is  treated  with  wooden  or  felt  wheels,  and  also  brushed  with 
a  putty  containing  lead  and  tin.  The  ware  is  cleaned  and  finally 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  for  the  market. 

The  danger  from  lead  poisoning  in  the  industry  is  in  the  use  of 
the  putty,  and  the  workers  who  refinish  and  handle  the  ware  after 
putty  finishing  are  most  exposed. 

The  polishing  with  the  putty  is  a  wet  process,  but  the  material 
scatters  all  over  and  dries  quickly,  so  that  there  is  quite  some  dust 
containing  lead  resulting  from  the  work. 

Factory,  No.  1.  This  occupied  several  floors  in  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  a  large  glass  works.  One  floor  was  devoted  to  cutting  and 
finishing.  But  two  men  were  using  putty  at  time  of  visit.  The 
process  is  a  wet  one,  and  workers'  clothes  as  well  as  hands  and  face 
were  spattered  with  the  material  used.  Very  little  information 
could  be  secured  as  the  workers  were  foreigners,  and  no  cases  of 
plumbism  were  seen,  though  one  case  had  been  reported  to  the 
Department  as  having  worked  in  this  place.  There  were  no 
special  facilities  for  washing,  and  meals  were  eaten  in  the  work 
rooms.  The  workers  had  no  knowledge  as  to  the  poisonous  nature 
of  the  material  used. 

Factory,  Na  2.  This  plant  has  its  blanks  made  by  a  large  glass 
works.  The  refinishing  room  is  70' x  40' x  25'  high,  and  very 
light.  There  are  12  males  who  alternate  on  the  different  processes 
including  the  putty  finishing.  The  men  are  mostly  Italians,  but 
understand  that  lead  is  used  in  the  putty.  Soap  is  furnished  for 
washing.  Respirators  are  furnished  the  men  but  not  used.  The 
place  is  kept  clean,  but  the  workers  do  not  follow  the  rules  of 
personal  hygiene  very  closely. 
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Six  cases  were  found  showing  the  blue  line  of  the  gums,  but 
only  four  gave  any  symptoms,  these  suffered  from  indigestion  and 
muscular  pains. 

This  firm  made  its  own  putty  in  a  special  outbuilding.  The 
room  was  20^  x  30'  x  10'  high,  well  lighted.  There  were  two  pota 
hooded.  Only  one  worker  employed,  and  he  was  not  in  the  room 
continually.  Lead  from  the  lining  of  tea  chests  was  used,  and  the 
proportions  were  two-thirds  lead  and  one-third  tin. 

In  this  industry  the  principal  measures  to  be  taken  are  clean- 
liness, especially  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  While  there  may  be 
some  dust  in  the  air  it  is  negligible,  as  the  results  of  our  analyses 
failed  to  show  any  lead  present  in  the  samples  taken^ 

Rubber  Goods: 

In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  lead  compounds  are  used 
as  an  aid  in  vulcanizing,  curing  or  hardening  of  the  rubber  as 
well  as  for  pigmentation  or  coloring  purposes. 

After  the  gum  rubber  has  been  thoroughly  washed  to  remove 
the  dirt,  it  is  put  through  a  masticator,  which  is  a  machine  having 
revolving  rollers  which  makes  the  rubber  smooth  and  firm.  The 
rubber  is  now  run  through  a  set  of  rollers  in  the  machine  called 
the  grinder,  and  the  pigment  compound  gradually  added  until  it 
is  thoroughly  mixed.  Sometimes  the  addition  is  done  at  the  mas- 
ticator, as  both  machines  are  similar  in  their  action.  The  rubber 
is  now  ready  for  any  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  is  made  into 
material  which  is  vulcanized,  that  is,  put  into  a  heating  chamber, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  sulphur,  made  hard  and  durable.  The 
temperature  of  the  chamber  is  not  sufficient  to  volatilize  the  lead, 
and  merely  causes  a  uniting  of  the  sulphur  and  compound  to  form 
a  sulphide.  The  rubber  is  dusted  with  talc  or  chalk  before  going 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  sulphur  mixture  is  placed  in  a  small  ves- 
sel on  the  floor  inside  of  the  chamber. 

The  danger  exists;  principally  where  there  is  dust  created  in 
handling  the  dry  pigment  combination,  such  as  mixing  and 
masticating. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  poisoning  has  occurred 
from  handling  the  sulphide,  but  if  this  is  true  it  is  only  in  isolated 
cases. 
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Samples  of  air  taken  at  the  heating  chambers  and  in  the  finish- 
ing of  the  vulcanized  product  showed  no  lead  present.  An  an- 
alysis of  rubber  as  it  came  from  the  mixer  showed  about  25% 
lead  present,  and  an  analysis  of  the  vulcanized  product  showed 
almost  the  same  percentage,  showing  that  the  danger  is  practically 
confined  to  the  compounding  and  mixing. 

Five  plants  were  visited  where  lead  was  used  in  the  rubber, 
three  are  described  under  electrical  works. 

Rubber  Co.,  No.  1.  This  is  a  large  plant  manufacturing  rub- 
ber goods  for  all  purposes,  and  of  all  colors.  The  building  is  a 
modem  four-story  concrete  structure,  ventilation  by  natural 
means. 

Weighing  room.  This  is  a  large  light  room  on  the  first  floor, 
partitioned  off  from  the  mixing  room.  Ingredients  are  kept  in 
bins,  and  hand  scoops  are  used  in  taking  material  out  to  be  weighed 
and  sifted.  No  special  means  are  installed  to  carry  away  dust 
generated  during  the  handling  process.  New  mills  are  being  in- 
stalled wherein  mixing,  weighing  and  filling  of  containers  is  all 
inclosed  and  no  dust  escapes.  At  time  of  visit  no  mixing  or 
weighing  in  this  room  was  being  done.  Samples  of  air  were 
taken,  but  showed  no  lead  present. 

Mixing  room.  The  machines  were  in  separate  inclosures,  but 
with  no  exhaust  connection  to  handle  the  dust.  A  sample  taken 
in  one  room  during  putting  in  of  ingredients  showed  eight  milli- 
grams of  lead  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  The  worker  was  covered 
with  dust,  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  factory,  two  years  at 
mixing,  and  yet  showed  no  evidences  of  plumbism.  He  claimed 
to  be  cleanly,  and  did  not  drink  or  use  tobacco.  All  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  weighing  and  mixing  processes  were  covered  with 
dust,  and  did  not  use  the  respirators  furnished.  No  cases  of 
plumbism  were  found. 

In  the  rubber,  litharge  and  chromes  are  used,  and  it  was  stated 
that  to  every  pound  of  rubber  there  was  about  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  litharge,  which  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  findings 
of  our  analyses. 

Analyses  of  air  were  taken  in  the  cementing  room,  where  the 
vulcanized  product  is  assembled  and  finished,  but  no  lead  was 
found,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  room  was  extremely  free  from 
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dust  Ko  cases  of  plumbism  were  found.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  workers  in  this  process  are  very  migratory,  and  mostly  for- 
eigners who  understood  very  little  English.  But  in  my  opinion 
there  is  very  little  danger  in  handling  the  vulcanized  product 

The  firm  has  adequate  washing  facilities  on  each  floor,  they 
furnish  the  workers  exposed  to  dust  with  respirators,  and  try  to 
keep  the  factory  sanitary.  The  character  of  the  help  are  not  of 
a  class  who  follow  strictly  rules  of  personal  hygiene. 

Rubber  Co.,  No.  2.  This  is  a  small  plant  making  rubber  tubes 
and  tires  for  motor  vehicles.  No  weighing  was  being  done  at 
time  of  visit,  and  but  one  mixer  running. 

The  compounding  room  is  large  and  light,  but  no  provisions 
are  made  for  exhausting  dust.  There  was  one  worker  present 
He  had  been  here  three  months  and  was  some  four  years  in  the 
rubber  business.  Was  anaemic  and  gave  history  of  gastro-intes- 
tinal  trouble,  and  in  my  opinion  was  suffering  from  plumbism. 

There  were  four  mixers,  none  of  which  were  provided  with 
means  for  taking  care  of  dust  created.  At  the  one  mixer  in 
operation  no  ingredients  were  being  added.  Gloves  were  fur- 
nished the  workers,  but  there  are  no  special  washing  facilities, 
and  meals  are  eaten  in  the  factory.  There  is  room  for  much 
needed  improvement  in  this  place  to  make  it  safe. 

Enamelled  letters: 

In  this  industry  the  letters  are  first  cast  and  then  enamelled  in 
different  colors.  The  casting  material  may  be  of  lead  or  other 
metal,  and  the  enamel  is  really  a  paint  baked  on.  The  danger  is 
from  handling  lead  and  colors  containing  lead,  and  the  fumes 
arising  during  casting  of  lead. 

Plant  No.  1.  This  is  a  small  factory  occupying  a  two-story 
frame  structure.  There  are  five  males  and  fifteen  females  em- 
ployed. There  is  one  small  metal  pot  not  hooded.  Letters  are 
of  cast  lead,  and  when  cool  are  finished  by  filing,  which  is  done 
by  the  young  women.  There  are  no  special  provisions  for  wash- 
ing, and  workers  go  home  to  meals.  The  general  condition  of  the 
place  and  workers  as  to  cleanliness  was  good.  No  cases  of  plumb- 
ism were  found. 

Plant  No.  2.  This  is  a  small  plant  employing  three  men. 
Fifty  per  cent  lead  is  used  in  the  material  of  which  the  letters 
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are  made.  The  lead  metal  pot  is  small  and  unhooded.  There 
are  no  special  washing  facilities,  no  meals  eaten  in  the  place.  No 
cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

Enamelled  Ware: 

One  lai^  plant  manufacturing  enamelled  household  ware  was 
visited.  Analyses  of  the  ingredients  used  for  enamelling  failed 
to  show  any  lead  present. 

Dyeing: 

Two  large  woolen  mills  and  one  large  carpet  plant  were  visited, 
and  analyses  of  the  dyes  used  and  samples-  of  fabric  made  failed 
to  show  any  lead  present. 

Two  large  silk  mills  and  one  silk  thrower  were  visited.  In 
the  preparing  of  silk,  termed  throwing,  nothing  is  used  but  soap 
and  water,  with  oil  for  finishing. 

In  dyeing  and  weaving  of  silk  tin  instead  of  lead  is  used  for 
weighting  or  giving  body  to  the  silk,  and  no  lead  dyes  are  used. 
Samples  of  silk  were  analyzed  and  no  lead  found. 

Shoes: 

A  number  of  large  shoe  factories  were  visited,  but  it  was 
claimed  that  no  lead  preparations  were  used  in  dyeing  or  finish- 
ing.    Samples  of  different  preparation  were  secured  and  analyzed. 

In  two  of  the  plants  visited  tan  shoes  were  made,  and  before 
leaving  the  factory  were  examined  and  slight  defects  of  finish 
were  touched  up  with  a  tan  dressing.  But  one  or  two  men  were 
employed  at  this  work.  The  analyses  of  these  tan  dressings 
showed  that  they  contained  small  quantities  of  lead,  probably  as 
a  chrome.  The  average  number  of  bottles  used  is  about  twelve  a 
year,  or  twenty-four  ounces  of  mixture.  The  workers  handling 
the  fluid  were  not  very  clean,  but  no  cases  of  plumbism  were 
found.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  industry  the  only  danger  from 
lead  is  in  the  retouching  of  the  tan  shoes,  and  is  limited  to  a  very 
few  workers. 

Coated  Paper: 

Two  large  plants  were  visited  where  coated  paper  was  made. 
It  was  claimed  no  lead  was  used,  and  analyses  of  the  ingredients 
used  failed  to  show  any  lead  present.     None  was  found  in  the  air. 
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Harness  Making: 

A  number  of  harness  manufactories  were  visited,  but  no  lead 
was  found  to  be  used  in  dressing  or  finishing  the  leather.  In 
punching  holes  in  various  portions  of  the  harness  some  workers 
used  a  small  lead  plate  as  a  base,  but  many  used  a  thick  piece  of 
leather  for  the  same  purpose.  No  cases  of  plumbism  could  be 
found,  and  it  seems  rather  remote  to  classify  the  work  as*  one  liable 
to  poisoning  from  lead. 

Chemical  Works: 

One  plant  was  visited  where  chlorine  products  had  been  made 
in  a  lead  lined  chamber  (see  also  arsenic),  but  this  had  been  done 
away  with  and  concrete  chambers  were  now  used.  They  had 
never  seen  any  cases  of  plumbism  during  this  work. 

One  plant  making  sulphuric  acid  was  visited.  In  this  indus- 
try large  lead  chambers  are  used  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  acid  at  times  becomes  contaminated.  Samples  of 
the  acid  were  analyzed,  but  no  lead  was  found.  Samples  of  the 
fumes  in  the  plant  failed  to  show  any  lead.  No  cases  were  found, 
and  the  superintendent  said  he  had  never  seen  any  evidences  of 
leading  in  all  the  years  he  had  been  connected  with  acid  making. 
Poisoning  in  this  industry  is  probably  an  uncommon  oocuirence. 

Jewellers: 

A  number  of  jewellers  were  visited  as  to  the  use  of  lead.  Some 
of  the  solder  used  contains  a  minute  quantity  of  lead,  but  enough 
is  not  used  to  be  dangerous.  Formerly  precious  stones  were  set 
in  a  lead  bed  during  the  process  of  cutting  and  polishing,  but 
plaster  of  paris  is  now  used.  The  danger  in  this  industry  from 
such  work  is  certainly  not  dangerous. 

One  large  concern  was  visited  where  ornaments  were  made  of 
lead  and  then  enamelled. 

The  lead  is  melted  in  small  pots  which  are  provided  with  hoods 
and  pipes.  The  lead  is  poured  into  small  moulds  and  later  on 
enamelled.     Only  males  are  engaged  at  casting. 

In  the  enamelling,  colors  are  ground  and  mixed  in  inclosed 
machines.  The  product  when  ready  for  use  is  an  oil  mixture, 
and  there  is  no  dust  in  its  use.  Small  amounts  of  the  colors  are 
applied  to  the  novelty  (which  may  be  of  any  metal)  by  means  of 
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a  small  metal  point.  The  novelty  is  then  put  into  a  special  oven 
and  at  high  temperature  practically  baked  on.  The  ovens  are 
hooded  and  piped  to  an  exhaust  pipe.  Thirty  females  are  em- 
ployed in  putting  on  the  color  or  enamel,  but  none  showed  any 
evidences  of  plumbism,  or  were  any  cases  known  of. 

While  the  quantity  of  enamel  used  by  each  worker  is  small,  still 
there  is  the  remote  possibility  of  getting  it  into  the  system  through 
lack  of  cleanliness. 

Embroidery: 

A  number  of  embroidery  places  were  visited  and  samples  of 
the  powder  in  use  analyzed.  No  lead  was  found  present.  The 
only  danger  in  this  work  would  be  from  the  use  of  lead  carbonate 
as  a  powder  for  tracing  patterns,  but  it  seems  very  remote,  as 
none  of  the  manufacturers  use  it,  or  recommend  its  use. 

Dairy  Implements: 

A  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  had  been  reported  from  a  firm 
making  a  cream  separator.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  plant,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  in  a  portion  of  the  finishing  process  of 
some  of  the  parts  a  black  putty  consisting  of  65%  lead  was  put 
on  the  metal  part,  put  into  an  oven  for  baking,  and  after  harden- 
ing was  sandpapered. 

The  room  was  a  large  light  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  new 
building,  ventilated  by  a  plenum  system.  An  analysis  of  the  air 
of  the  room  showed  no  lead,  but  a  sample  taken  at  the  breathing 
level  of  a  worker  while  sandpapering  showed  68.8  milligrams  of 
lead  per  cubic  litre  of  air,  clearly  proving  the  danger  was  from 
inhaling  the  lead-laden  dust  created  during  the  process  of  sand- 
papering.   The  remedy  in  this  case  is  an  exhaust  system. 

Four  cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  found  in  this  part  of  the 
plant. 

One  worker  showed  blue  line  of  gums  and  had  colic  off  and  on 
for  two  months. 

Another  worker,  employedi  one  year,  gave  no  history  of  any 
symptoms,  but  gums  showed  blue  line. 

Worker  had  been  employed  for  ei^t  months  then  remained 
away  for  eighteen  months.  Had  slight  blue  line  of  gums  and 
complained  of  wrist  and  arm  trouble. 
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The  star  case  was  a  worker  who  had  been  there  for  ten  years 
and  was  being  treated  by  a  physician  for  stomach  trouble.  He 
was  anaemic,  had  blue  line  of  gum,  and  a  marked  paralysis  (wrist 
drop)  in  both  wrists.  He  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning,  and  no  one  in  the  factory  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

This  firm  also  does  tinning  and  soldering.  No  lead  is  used  in 
the  tin,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  were  found  in  the  tinning  shop. 

Soldering  is  done  both  by  hand  and  machine  in  a  large,  light, 
airy  shop.  The  machines  are  gradually  replacing  the  hand  work. 
Neither  the  solder  pots  of  the  machines  nor  the  furnaces  of  the 
hand  solderers  are  provided  with  hoods  or  exhaust  systems.  No 
cases  of  plumbism  were  found  among  the  solderers. 

The  firm  have  ample  washing  facilities,  but  furnish  no  towels. 
They  aim  to  have  a  sanitary  factory,  but  do  not  realize  the  danger 
incidental  to  the  use  of  lead.  The  workers  should  be  instructed 
as  to  the  danger,  and  special  precautions,  such  as  exhaust  systems, 
use  of  respirators,  and  personal  cleanliness,  should  be  insisted  on. 

Several  burial  casket  firms  were  visited,  but  they  claimed  that 
the  only  way  lead  was  used  was  in  soldering,  and  that  to  a  limited 
extents  No  oases  of  plumbism  were  found,  and  no  conditions  were 
found  which  would  indicate  any  danger  to  the  workers  from  lead 
poisoning. 

Painting: 

That  painters  are  liable  to  lead  poisoning  is  a  common  fact. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  percentage  is  due  to  faulty  personal 
hygiene.  In  indoor  work  there  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  danger 
lies  in  sandpapering  or  scraping  paint,  and  it  was  with  this  phase 
of  the  work  we  tried  to  confine  ourselves.  The  plants  visited  were 
those  where  vehicles  were  made.  In  order  to  get  a  good  surface 
for  a  fine  finish,  the  various  portions  of  vehicles,  but  more  espec- 
ially the  body,  is  sandpapered  both  before  and  after  the  application 
of  paint.  During  the  process  of  sandpapering  a  fine  dust  le 
created,  and  inhaled  by  the  worker.  If  lead  is  on  the  part  being 
sandpapered,  there  is,  of  course,  danger  of  inhaling  the  fine  par- 
ticles set  loose. 

In  the  majority  of  plants,  there  is  plenty  of  floor  space  in  pro- 
portion to  the  workers,  but  on  account  of  storing  of  stock  which  is 
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bulky,  and  the  few  workers  grouping  together,  it  is  as  bad  as 
working  in  a  confined  space. 

Seven  plants  were  visited  where  vehicles  were  made. 

Plant,  Na  1.  This  is  a  large  plant  making  carriages  and  auto- 
mobile bodies.  The  floors  of  the  various  buildings  were  large, 
light  and  airy,  with  but  few  workers  on  each  floor.  No  special 
washing  facilities;  and  meals  are  eaten  in  the  factory.  No  cases 
of  plumbism  could  be  found.  It  was  difficult  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  the  workers.  Samples  of  air  taken  in  the  room  showed 
no  lead  present,  but  a  sample  taken  at  the  breathing  level  of  one 
worker  who  was  leisurely  sandpapering  a  wheel  showed  2.2  milli- 
grams of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air,  proving  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  work.  A  great  many  of  the  workers  were  anaemic  and  if 
every  one  could  be  given  a  strict  physical  examination,  plumbism 
would  probably  be  found  to  exist  in  many. 

At  quitting  time,  the  alkaline  sodium  sulphide  solution  was  ap- 
plied to  the  hands  of  twenty  workers  who  had  washed  up  prepara- 
tory to  going  home.  Fifteen  showed  the  presence  of  lead  still  on 
the  hands,  proving  uncleanliness,  one  of  the  causes  of  poisoning. 

There  seemed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  regard 
very  lightly  the  dangers  incidental  to  the  use  of  lead,  and,  as  a 
rule,  most  of  them  used  tobacco  for  smoking  and  chewing. 

Plant,  Na  2.  This  is  a  small  place  devoted  principally  to  repair 
w  ork.  Four  men  are  employed.  No  sandpapering  was  being  done 
at  time  of  visit.  Washing  facilities  consisted  of  a  sink  and  cold 
water.  All  the  workers  chewed  tobacco,  and  were  careless  in  their 
habits.  No  history  of  any  symptoms  could  be  obtained,  though 
two  of  the  workers  looked  as  if  the  anaemia  was  due  to  lead. 

Plant,  No.  3.  This  was  formerly  a  large  carriage  factory,  but 
now  makes  automobile  bodies.  The  building  is  large  and  old 
fashioned,  with  poor  light  and  badly  ventilated,  but  the  workers 
are  few.  No  sandpapering  was  being  done.  No  special  washing 
facilities  are  provided,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  sees  no  danger 
from  lead.  Meals  are  eaten  in  the  shop.  It  was  claimed  that  in 
40  years  only  one  case  had  occurred  in  the  place. 

Of  the  six  men  employed,  two  could  be  classed  as  leaded. 

One  worker  had  been  nine  years  at  outdoor  work  and  one  in- 
doors.    He  was  markedly  anaemic,  but  claimed  to  have  no  syrap- 
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toms,  and  there  was  no  gum  line.  He  chewed  tobacco  but  was 
clean  as  to  person. 

One  worker,  25  years  of  age,  had  been  a  painter  for  eight  years. 
He  gave  no  history  and  had  no  gum  line.  Examination  showed 
him  to  be  tubercular,  and  in  my  opinion  leaded. 

Plant,  No.  4.  Ten  men  are  employed  in  this  plant  and  in  place 
of  lead  priming,  a  rub  filler,  consisting  of  shellac,  japan  dryer, 
barium  sulphate,  silica,  and  linseed  oil,  is  used.  No  dry  rubbing 
is  done,  water  and  pumice  being  first  used,  then  sandpaper.  Hot 
and  cold  water  is  provided,  and  men  furnish  their  own  towels. 
Meals  are  eaten  in  the  factory. 

The  workers  are  very  clean  as  to  habits,  and  no  cases  of  plumb- 
ism  could  be  found. 

Plant,  No.  5.  This  is  a  large  carriage  manufactory,  employing 
50  men.  No  special  washing  facilities  other  than  hot  and  oold 
water  furnished.  Meals  are  eaten  in  the  facthory.  The  men  are 
as  a  rule  clean,  but  many  use  tobacco  for  chewing. 

Two  w^orkers  were  seen  who  admit  having  been  treated  for  lead 
poisoning  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  claim  that  by  being  clean 
and  careful  they  have  had  no  return  of  symptoms.  Other  than 
slight  anaemia,  no  signs  of  plumbism  could  be  found.  No  cases 
were  found  among  the  other  workers. 

Another  plant  visited  will  be  described  under  motor  vehicles. 

In  the  following  plants  there  are  a  number  of  processes,  each 
entirely  separate  from  each  other,  but  it  is  deemed  advisable  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  to  describe  each  plant  in  entirety,  instead  of 
each  process  separately. 

Printing  and  Lithographing: 

One  of  the  largest  lithographing  firms  in  the  State  was  visited 
and  studied.  The  building  was  a  modem  structure  with  all  sani- 
tary conveniences.  The  Departments  taken  up  were  color  mixing, 
bronzing,  pressroom,  stone  cleaning. 

The  plant  was  ventilated  by  means  of  a  plenum  system,  and 
ample  washing  facilities,  hot  and  cold  water ;  soap  and  towels  were 
furnished.    The  plant  was  kept  very  clean. 

Bronzing.  This  was  a  large,  light  room,  partitioned  off  the 
pressroom.  All  machines  were  entirely  inclosed  and  connected 
with  an  exhaust  system.     One  man  cleaned  up  all  dust  with  a 
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vacuum  cleaner.  Despite  these  precautions  the  room  and  the 
clothes  of  the  men  were  covered  with  the  bronze  powder. 

In  Dr.  CoUis's  report  on  bronzing,  there  seemed  to  be  an  opinion 
that  lead  poisoning  from  bronze  powder  is  almost  nil,  and  the 
amount  of  lead  found  in  the  samples  of  bronze  powder  submitted 
to  the  Government  chemist  contained  but  slight  traces  of  lead. 

This  seems  to  bear  out  our  own  investigation.  In  a  number  of 
samples  of  bronze  powder  analyzed  no  lead  was  found  present, 
and  no  cases  of  plumbism  could  be  found  among  the  workers. 

Pressroom.  During  the  lithographing,  the  pressmen  get  color 
on  their  hands  and  clothes,  and,  as  the  colors  contain  lead,  there  is 
some  danger.  None  of  the  workers  examined  showed  any  symp- 
toms of  plumbism,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Twenty  workers  were  tested  after  wash- 
ing up,  and  no  lead  was  found  present  on  the  hands. 

Stone  Cleaning.  In  order  to  use  the  lithographing  stones  again 
the  color  is  washed  oflF  with  benzine,  the  design  ground  off  and  the 
stone  dressed.  The  workers  engaged  at  these  processes  were  all 
found  to  be  very  robust  and  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  plumbism. 

Color  Mixing.  This  was  done  in  a  large,  light  room.  There 
were  two  grinding  machines,  and  one  pony  mixer  which  was 
entirely  inclosed. 

One  man  did  the  color  mixing  and  had  been  there  a  number 
of  years.  He  gave  a  history  of  symptoms  which  indicated  plumb- 
ism, and  upon  my  advice  decided  to  see  a  physician. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  mixer  was  exposed, 
an  analysis  of  wash  water  was  made.  The  color  mixer  had  been 
mixing  chrome  colors  all  morning,  and  at  noon  he  wiped  his 
hands  as  clean  as  possible  with  cotton  cloth,  and  then  washed  them 
with  soap  and  water.  An  analysis  of  the  water  in  which  he  had 
washed  showed  3.74  milligrams  of  lead  carbonate,  a  further  proof 
of  the  part  personal  hygiene  plays  in  plumbism. 

Printing: 

Two  daily  newspapers  were  visited. 

Daily,  Na  1.  Composing  Room.  This  was  on  the  top  floor  of 
an  old  building  poorly  ventilated.  There  were  21  linotype  ma- 
chines. On  thirteen  the  pots  were  piped  to  a  chimney,  and  on 
eight  the  {wts  were  piped  to  an  exhaust  fan  in  the  stereotype 
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room.  All  connections  were  poorly  mad©.  The  floor  is  kept  clean. 
Analyses  of  air  showed  no  lead  present  Of  the  40  workers,  none 
gave  any  evidences  of  plumbism.  The  foreman  had  been  many 
years  in  the  business  and  for  years  had  set  type  by  hand.  He  was 
gradually  losing  his  sight  and  could  not  account  for  it.  In  my 
opinion,  he  was  really  suffering  from  the  results  of  being  leaded. 

Stereotyping.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  composing  room.  There 
are  two  metal  pots  heated  by  coal.  Over  the  pots  are  collapsible 
hoods  piped  to  a  24"  exhaust  fan  in  the  window.  Analyses  failed 
to  show  any  lead  present  in  the  air.  There  were  6  workers,  all 
robust,  and  no  evidences  of  plumbism  could  be  found. 

Daily,  No.  2.  Composing  Room.  This  was  on  the  second  floor 
of  what  had  evidently  been  a  former  dwelling.  The  room  was 
70'  X  26'  X  12'  high,  and  contained  seven  linotypes  the  pots  of 
which  were  piped  to  the  periphery  of  a  30"  exhaust  fan  in  window. 
The  room  is  entirely  unfitted  for  such  purpose.  No  lead  was 
found  in  the  air,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  were  found. 

Stereotyping.  This  was  in  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  and  con- 
nects with  pressroom.  There  is  a  sort  of  shaft  extending  20'  up- 
ward from  the  ceiling  and  capped  with  a  skylight  having  louvre 
windows.  The  place  is  not  dean,  and  the  one  metal  pot  is  hooded. 
No  lead  was  foimd  present  in  the  air.  The  four  workers  were 
very  robust,  and  showed  no  signs  of  plumbism. 

This  bears  out  the  result  of  former  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  danger  from  fumes  from  metal  pots  are 
not.  very  grave.  The  danger  is  from  the  oxides  floating  around  as 
d\ist,  and  the  dust  from  lead  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  floor. 

In  order  to  determine  the  danger  incidental  to  job  or  hand  type 
setting,  the  worker  on  one  paper  washed  up  after  setting  type  all 
morning,  and  an  analysis  of  the  water  showed  1.30  milligrams  of 
lead  present.  This  is  proof  of  the  danger  in  handling  material 
containing  lead,  and  the  necessity  for  perfect  cleanliness  in  order 
to  avoid  taking  it  into  the  system. 

Storage  Batteries  (Electric  Accumidators.) : 

According  to  the  Department  returns,  out  of  67  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  reported  among  indoor  workers  (23  of  painters),  15 
occurred  among  storage  battery  workers,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  industry  as  a  very  dangerous  one. 
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Storage  batteries  are  made  as  follows: 

First  the  grid  is  oast  out  of  lead,  it  may  be  solid  or  have  small 
perforations.  If  cast  solid  it  is  put  through  a  machine  to  swage 
or  roughen  by  finely  scored  lines.  The  grids  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  oil  by  means  of  benzine  and  are  ready  for  pasting. 
The  grids  are  used  for  the  positives,  and  the  sponge  lead  for  the 
negatives.  The  grids  are  now  smoothly  covered  with  a  paste  con- 
taining a  lead  compound  and  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  then 
placed  in  tanks  of  sulphuric  acid  for  48  hours  to  form.  The 
plates  are  again  cleaned,  burned  off,  and  arranged  in  series.  The 
smaller  posts  and  connections  are  soldered  in  and  the  batteries 
made  up  in  different  sizes  as  required.  There  are  different  types 
of  batteries  and  the  process  varies  somewhat  with  each  type. 

Plant,  Na  1.  This  is  a  large  concern  making  a  modification  of 
the  Plante  cell,  and  also  the  paste  type. 

Casting  Room.  This  is  an  open  room  60'  x  25'  x  14',  there  are 
six  lead  pots  with  no  hoods  or  exhaust  system.  Of  the  twenty 
workers,  ten  are  young  boys  engaged  in  trimming  the  lead  grids. 
Gloves  are  worn  during  the  process,  but  the  place  is  dirty. 
Analyses  of  the  air  of  this  room  showed  3.4  milligrams  of  lead 
per  cubic  metre  of  air. 

Pasting  Room.  This  is  just  off  the  casting  room.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  tables  on  which  grids  are  pasted  have  an  exhaust  at- 
tachment, the  room  is  not  clean.  There  are  seventeen  employees 
who  wear  gloves  furnished  by  the  firm.  Little  attention  is  given 
by  the  workers  to  whether  the  gloves  are  in  good  repair.  Where 
attention  wus  called  to  gloves  in  bad  shape,  and  new  pairs  were 
given  out,  the  workers  started  to  put  their  dirty  hands  in  the  new 
gloves,  illustrating  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  personal  hygiene. 

Analyses  of  air  in  this  room  showed  4.2  milligrams  of  lead  per 
cubic  metre  of  air. 

Assembling.  This  is  a  room  60'  x  50'  x  30'.  Ventilation  is  by 
natural  means.  Here  the  plates  are  burned  off  by  means  of  a 
small  bunsen  torch,  and  then  soldered  together  in  series,  or  groups, 
and  placed  in  sealed  cells.  There  are  only  a  few  workers  at  each 
branch  of  the  work,  and  they  sometimes  alternate.  No  gloves  are 
worn,  and  there  are  no  special  devices  for  removing  dust  or  fumes. 
A  sample  of  air  taken  at  lead  burning  bench  during  work  showed 
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2.6  milligrams  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air,  emphasizing  the 
meed  of  an  exhaust  system.  The  tables  are  dampened  several  times 
during  the  day,  and  the  floors  cleaned,  but  this  does  not  remove 
the  danger. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and  towek  are  provided  for  men  in 
lead  processes,  and  cathartic  piUs  are  furnished  free.  The  hands 
of  ten  workers  who  handled  the  pasted  grids  were  examined  after 
they  had  washed  up,  and  lead  was  found  present  on  all. 

Three  cases  of  poisoning  occurring  in  this  plant  were  reported 
to  the  Department.  During  the  visit  the  following  cases  were 
found. 

Casting.  Three  of  the  boys  engaged  in  trimming  grids  showed 
typical  anaemia,  but  as  they  could  speak  no  English,  further  in- 
formation could  not  be  secured.  They  were  all  under  18,  and  had 
been  working  several  months. 

Pasting.  Information  was  hard  to  secure,  as  workers  spoke 
little  English.  One  case  worked  three  months.  Anaemic,  marked 
line  on  gums.  Polish  worker,  no  history  could  be  obtained. 
Anaemic,  line  on  gums.  Four  cases  were  seen  with  marked  pallor, 
but  no  history  could  be  obtained. 

Polish  worker  being  treated  by  a  physician  for  lead  poisoning 
but  still  continuing  at  work. 

Assembling.  Two  lead  burners  reported  to  the  Department 
showed  marked  symptoms  and  still  continued  at  same  work. 

One  lead  burner,  employed  ten  years,  gave  no  history,  but  had 
well  marked'  anaemia  and  gum  indications. 

In  a  small  room  off  the  pasting  room  the  weighing  and  mixing 
is  done.  No  means  are  taken  to  keep  down  the  dusrt,  and  the 
worker  is  a  Pole  who  understands  no  English,  and  showed  evi- 
dencee  of  plumbism. 

General  conditions  in  this  plant  need  remedying.  There  is  need 
for  measures  to  take  care  of  dust  and  fumes.  The  workers  should 
also  be  informed  of  the  danger  of  poisoning. 

Plant,  No.  2.  This  is  a  large  plant  making  Plante  and  paste 
batteries.    Each  department  is  in  a  separate  building. 

Casting.  This  is  a  large,  light  building  with  mechanical  means 
for  ventilation.  All  metal  pots  are  hooded,  and  men  wear  respira- 
tors and  gloves.    Despite  these  precautions,  an  analysis  of  the  air 
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at  the  pots  showed  1.0  milligram  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air, 
probably  due  to  oxides  formed  on  cooling  of  metal,  or  carried  in  by 
workers  coming  from  the  pasting  department. 

Pasting  Room.  This  is  a  large,  light  room,  and  pasting  is  done 
on  tables  provided  with  an  exhaust  Twenty  workers  are  em- 
ployed, mostly  foreigners  who  speak  no  English. 

The  men  are  furnished  gloves,  but  they  are  of  little  protection 
as  the  workers  take  them  off,  handle  the  lead  with  bare  hands,  and 
then  put  the  dirty  hands  back  into  the  gloves.  Despite  the  ex- 
haust system,  the  workers  slop  the  paste  over  the  floor  and  on  the 
benches.  The  air  analyses  showed  1.2  milligrams  of  lead  per 
cubic  metre  of  air.  The  foreman  said  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to 
keep  clean,  and  despite  orders  against  eating,  they  would  bring  in 
sandwiches  and  eat  them  with  dirty  hands.  As  an  example  of 
uncleanliness,  the  condition  of  the  drinking  water  cooler  was 
proof.  Upon  taking  off  the  cover,  red  lead  was  seen  on  top  of  the 
water,  so  it  was  no  wonder  the  workers  were  poisoned. 

Just  off  the  pasting  room  w  as  the  weighing  room.  Here  every 
precaution  was  being  taken.  In  every  process  where  the  dry  lead 
was  handled,  such  as  weighing  and  mixing,  it  was  done  under  a 
hood  connected  with  an  exhaust.  The  workers  wore  gloves  and 
respirators,  and  were  careful  in  all  their  methods  of  handling  the 
lead  compounds. 

Forming  Rooms.  These  are  in  separate  building,  light  and 
airy,  but  no  special  means  for  removing  acid  fumes  from  tanks. 
Workers  wear  rubber  gloves.  There  are  never  more  than  five  men 
at  work  in  the  rooms. 

Assembling.  This  is  a  large,  light  building.  There  are  only 
eight  workers  on  assembling. 

Burning  Off  Room.  This  is  a  large  light  room.  Ten  men  are 
engaged  in  burning,  and  ten  in  soldering.  A  machine  for  group 
soldering  has  been  installed  and  is  equipped  with  an  exhaust  sys- 
tem ;  this  does  much  to  lessen  the  danger.  The  men  are  not  as 
careful  as  they  might  be  in  these  departments,  though  means  for 
protection  are  furnished  by  firm  who  endeavor  to  keep  the 
rooms  free  from  dust.  An  analysis  of  the  air  at  the  burning  off 
benches  showed  1.8  grams  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air.  This  is 
conclusive  that  there  is  danger  attending  this  process. 
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The  firm  endeavors  to  protect  the  workers  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so.  Wash  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
soap  powder  are  provided,  and  workers  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes 
to  wash  up  in.  Tests  of  workers  who  merely  used  soap  showed 
that  lead  was  not  all  removed,  whereas  those  who  used  the  wash- 
ing powder  showed  no  lead.  Gloves  and  respirators  are  furnished, 
but  in  many  cases  are  not  used. 

Despite  all  the  precautions  taken  in  this  plant,  there  were  thir- 
teen cases  reported  to  the  Department  as  occurring  among  its  em- 
ployees.   Most  of  these  cases  were  found  to  be  among  the  pasters. 

During  the  visit,  four  cases  were  seen  in  the  pasting  room,  and 
a  greater  part  of  the  workers  locked  suspicious. 

One  case  was  found  in  the  assembling  room. 

One  case  was  found  in  the  burning  off  room. 

One  case  was  found  in  the  forming  room. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  this  plant  the  many  cases  are  due  to 
faulty  personal  hygiene,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  workers 
must  be  educated,  and  warned  of  the  danger. 

The  greatest  danger  seems  to  be  in  the  weighing  of  the  ingred- 
ients, and  the  pasting  of  the  grids,  due  to  the  large  quantities  of 
duat  containing  lead  oxides.  There  is  less  danger  in  handling  the 
negative  plates  which  contain  lead  sulphate  and  are  hard.  The 
positive  plates  are  composed  of  lead  oxide. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  storage  battery 
industry,  and  the  need  for  measures  applicable  not  only  to  the 
industry,  but  also  to  the  employees,  is  fully  emphasized* 

Electrical  Equipments: 

Plant,  No.  1.  This  firm  makes  various  electrical  supplies,  and 
comprises  a  lead  cable  department,  a  brass  foundry,  and  numeroui 
assembling  departments.  The  departments  where  lead  is  used 
are  as  follows: 

Brass  Foundry.  This  is  in  a  large,  light  building,  50'  x  60' 
X  25'  high,  the  roof  being  a  Texas  with  louvre  windows.  There 
are  9  crucibles,  the  tops  of  which  are  flush  with  the  floor.  The 
lead  used  does  not  go  over  5%.  Seventeen  workers  are  employed 
The  caster  had  been  at  this  sort  of  work  for  seven  years  and  gave 
no  history  of  plumbism,  but  showed  a  faint  line  in  the  gums.  In 
my  opinion  he  had  some  lead  absorption.     No  other  cases  were 
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found.  There  were  no  special  provisions  for  washing  other  than 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  meals  were  eaten  in  the  f  oundrv. 

Cable  Department.  This  was  in  a  room  100'  x  300'  x  12'  high. 
There  are  three  machines,  the  metal  pots  of  which  are  not  hooded. 
Eight  men  are  employed,  and  none  wear  gloves  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  company.    Meals  are  eaten  in  this  room. 

No  lead  was  found  upon  analyses  of  the  air,  due  probably  to 
the  enormous  air  space,  and  but  one  machine  working. 

Pocket  J.amp  Battery  Department.  In  this  room  some  hand 
soldering  is  done  by  females,  and  lead  foil  used  in  making  batter- 
ies is  handled  by  girls.    No  work  was  being  done  at  time  of  visit. 

The  general  conditions  of  this  plant  are  fair,  but  no  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against  lead  poisoning.  One  case 
was  reported  to  the  Department  as  occurring  in  a  cable  worker 
in  this  plant.  This  worker  was  not  seen,  but  there  was  ?«^n 
another  case  in  this  departments  He  was  anaemic,  and  the  gum 
indications  were  marked. 

Plant,  No.  2.  This  plant  makes  cables,  and  has  a  rubber  de- 
partment and  a  lead  department. 

Rubber  Department: 

Weighing  Koom.  This  is  a  large  room  with  a  balcony  for  reach- 
ing the  hoppers  of  the  mills.  The  mills  are  enclosed,  but  there  are 
no  special  means  for  dealing  with  the  dust  created  in  handling  the 
dry  materials  used.  The  room  is  quite  dusty,  and  but  one  worker 
was  seen  wearing  a  respirator.  An  analysis  of  the  air  of  this  room 
showed  1.0  milligram  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air. 

Incorporating  Koom.  This  is  a  long  room  off  the  cable  room. 
There  are  4  rubber  washers,  and  6  incorporating  machines,  which 
are  merely  sets  of  revolving  rollers  set  close  together.  There  are 
no  special  means  for  handling  the  dust  created  during  process  of 
feeding  the  incorporators.  There  is  a  muslin  hood  over  the  top  of 
each  machine,  but  this  is  to  prevent  dirt  getting  into  the  rubber 
mixture.  The  floor  is  kept  clean,  but  an  analysis  of  the  air 
showed  2.9  milligrams  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air.  None  of 
the  workers  w  ore  respirators  or  gloves. 

Lead  Cabla  This  is  in  the  main  building  which  is  spacious. 
There  is  one  lead  cable  machine,  the  metal  pot  of  which  has  no 
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hood.  There  are  eight  men  employed.  Very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  their  personal  appearance,  and  in  handling  the  lead,  gloves 
are  seldom  worn.    No  lead  was  found  in  the  air. 

The  company  furnish  no  means  for  safeguarding  the  workers 
against  lead,  and  washing  facilities  are  merely  running  water. 
Many  improvements  are  necessary  to  make  the  work  safe. 

One  case  of  lead  poisoning  was  reported  to  the  Department  as 
occurring  in  a  worker  at  this  plant. 

Four  cases  were  seen  at  time  of  visit. 

One  worker  in  the  weighing  room  had  gastro-intestinal  trouble 
and  showed  signs  of  beginning  nervous  trouble. 

Three  workers  at  the  incorporating  rolls  had  typical  lead 
anaemia,  but  gave  no  history  of  illness. 

Plant,  No.  3.  This  plant  makes  copper  wire  and  has  a  rubber 
department.  At  time  of  visit  alterations  were  being  made  in  this 
portion  of  the  plant.  The  principal  danger  in  this  place  was  con- 
fined to  the  weighing  of  the  pigments  and  the  mixing  of  the  rub- 
ber. The  weighing  room  was  a  small  closet  like  room,  and  one 
American  did  all  the  weighing.  No  special  means  were  used  to 
keep  down  the  dust,  and  no  respirator  was  worn.  The  mixers  were 
in  the  main  room,  but  not  provided  with  any  exhaust  system.  It 
is  intended  to  put  this  department  in  a  separate  building.  No 
cases  of  plumbism  were  seen. 

Plant,  No.  4.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical goods  in  the  world.  The  various  departments  are,  in  some 
instances,  industries  in  themselves.  Each  department  has  its  own 
building.     The  following  departments  were  visited: 


Brass  Foundry: 

This  occupies  a  building  250'  x  100'  x  30'  high,  well  lighted, 
and  ventilated  by  natural  means.  110  men  are  employed.  There 
are  seven  crucibles  arranged  under  a  shaft  leading  to  roof.  Seven 
under  a  large  hood  with  duct  to  roof,  and  two  single  crucibles,  each 
with  a  hood  and  duct  connection  to  roof.  The  amount  of  lead  used 
in  the  brass  varies  from  %  to  4%.  Excellent  wash  rooms  and  lava- 
tories were  in  the  building,  but  no  tcfwe\&  were  furnished.  No 
cases  of  plumbism  were  found,  and  the  foreman  had  never  heard 
of  lead  poisoning  among  the  brass  workers.  Many  admitted  hav- 
ing had  the  "  chills." 
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Cable  Department.  This  was  carried  on  in  a  building 
200'  x  100'  X  30'  high.  There  were  four  machines,  the  lead  pots 
of  which  were  not  hooded.  The  workers  wore  gloves-  No  lead 
was  found  in  the  air,  and  no  cases  of  plumbism  were  seen. 

Rvbher  \york: 

Weighing  Room.  This  was  a  room  partitioned  off  the  main 
portion  of  the  second  floor.  There  were  a  number  of  grinders  and 
mills,  and  a  balcony  for  feeding  bolting  machines.  There  was  no 
exhaust  system  for  handling  the  dust,  and  on  one  side  of  the  room 
two  30  exhaust  fans  were  set  in  the  window.  The  place  was  very 
dusty,  and  upon  attention  being  called  to  the  action  of  the  fans 
in  making  conditions  worse,  they  were  stopped.  In  the  mixtures 
used,  as  high  as  70%  litharge  was  used.  An  analysis  of  the  air 
showed  6  milligrams  of  lead  per  cubic  metre  of  air.  Meals  were 
eaten  in  this  room. 

Mixing.  This  was  done  on  the  first  floor,  the  room  measurinsr 
300  x  100'  X  14'  high.  There  were  10  rolls  or  masticators,  and 
are  used  for  incorporating  the  pigment  in  the  rubber.  None  of 
the  machines  have  an  exhaust  system.  Respirators  are  furnished 
but  not  worn,  as  it  is  claimed  they  irritate  the  face.  One-half  hour 
is  allowed  for  meals,  which  are  eaten  in  the  same  room.  Workers 
do  not  wash  up,  claiming  they  have  not  sufficient  time.  Analyses 
showed  0.5  milligrams  lead. 

Seven  cases  were  found  in  this  department,  all  gave  evidences 
of  colic  and  muscular  pain,  were  anaemic,  and  had  the  gum  line. 

It  was  strange  that  this  department  should  be  so  lacking  in  safe- 
guards, as  in  another  department  (described  later),  where  machines 
of  a  similar  character  were  in  use,  exhaust  systems  were  installed. 

Insulating  Department.  In  this  department  some  litharge  was 
used.  All  mixers,  masticators  and  calenders  were  equipped  with 
hoods  connected  with  an  exhaust  system.  All  weighing  and 
handling  was  done  under  hoods. 

In  one  of  the  buildings,  hand  soldering  of  small  parts  is  carried 
on.  There  are  ten  pots  hooded  and  connected  to  an  8"  exhaust 
fan.  Girls  are  employed  at  the  soldering.  No  cases  of  plumbism 
were  found. 

The  washing  facilities  in  each  building  are  splendid,  but  no 
towels  are  furnished.     There  is  a  small  emergency  hospital  in  the 
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plant  with  a  nurse  in  constant  attendance,  but  there  is  no  regular 
attending  physician. 

A  conference  was  held  with  the  manager  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, which  resulted  in  measures  being  at  once  taken  to  remedy 
faulty  conditions. 

Motor  Vehicles: 

This  is  a  large  plant  and  comprises  a  number  of  departments 
connected  with  machinery  and  vehicle  manufacturing. 

Foundry.  This  is  a  large,  light,  airy  concrete  building  at  the 
river  front.  18  males  are  employed.  Brass  and  aluminum  are 
cast.  It  was  admitted  that  lead  was  used  in  both  mixtures.  Lead 
was  found  in  the  air  2.58  milligrams  per  cubic  metre. 

Machine  Shop.  This  occupies  the  floor  of  an  old  building  and 
is  divided  into  various  lathe  and  turning  operations.  The 
aluminum  metal  is  used  for  running  boards  and  for  gear  cases. 
The  foreman  did  not  know  there  was  any  lead  in  it,  and  asked  if 
lead  was  a  poison.  In  one  portion  of  the  room  were  two  worker* 
casting  babbitt  bearings.    Pots  were  not  hooded. 

Paint  Shop.  This  includes  portions  of  two  floors  and  one 
small  building,  and  is  devoted  to  finishing  automobile  bodies. 
There  were  40  men  engaged  in  painting  and  sandpaper- 
ing. None  had  been  with  this  firm  very  many  months.  Most  of 
the  men  chewed  tobacco  and  were  not  very  clean.  Two  admitted 
having  suffered  from  plumbism,  and  one  remarked  that  "  if  paint- 
ers would  keep  clean  they  would  not  be  leaded,  as  he  had  learned 
by  his  own  experience." 

Was-hing  facilities  are  inadequate,  and  no  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  insure  cleanliness.  Meals  were  eaten  in  all  parts 
of  the  factory. 

One  case  was  reported  to  the  department  from  this  plant.  He 
was  a  young  foreigner  and  had  been  doing  painting.  When  seen 
he  was  at  work  in  the  machine  shop.  The  only  symptoms  he 
showed  was  slight  anaemia,  and  had  cramps  once  in  a  while. 

In  the  paint  shop  ten  of  the  workers  had  a  typical  lead  pallor, 
and  in  the  babbitt  casting  the  two  workers  showed  evidences  of 
being  leaded.  Tests  made  on  the  hands  of  some  of  the  painters 
showed  they  did  not  remove  the  lead  by  washing. 
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Conditions  need  remedying  in  this  plant,  especially  in  the  pro- 
cesses where  the  \\orkers  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  lead. 

A  number  of  factories  were  visited  where  processes  were  carried 
on  in  which  it  was  reputed  there  was  danger  from  lead.  Among 
these  were  musical  instruments,  making  of  colored  cloth,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  brush  makers,  hatters  and  lacemakers.  But  no 
evidence  could  be  found  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Conclusions. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  has  brought  forth  a  number  of 
important  facts,  many  of  which  confirm  the  findings  of  previous 
investigators,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  further  scientific 
investigation. 

That  danger  exists  in  many  industries  is  clearly  proven.  In 
many  instances  the  proprietors  themselves  are  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  the  material  used,  or  the  danger  therefrom. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  some  industries  other  ingredients 
have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  lead. 

It  is  apparent  that  medical  supervision  is  necessary  for  workers 
exposed  to  lead  and  its  compoimds. 

There  are  certain  industries  more  dangerous  than  others,  and 
for  these,  special  regulations  are  necessary,  such  are  ^\hite  lead 
works,  colors,  paints  and  varnishes,  potteries,  storage  battery 
works,  smelting  and  making  of  alloys,  solderings,  rubber  goods. 

Lead  poisoning  can  be  prevented  by  proper  removal  of  all  dust, 
fumes,  gases  and  vapors,  and  by  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
worker. 

It  is  clearly  shown  that  many  of  the  workers  do  not  make  use 
of  the  means  provided  for  their  protection. 

There  is  necessity  for  an  active  campaign  of  education  not  only 
among  the  workers,  but  also  among  employers  so  that  the  danger 
and  the  remedies  may  become  familiar  to  both. 

Recommendations. 

In  the  industries,  a  general  law  or  regulation  is  not  always 
practical,  or  capable  of  enforcement,  for  what  may  be  just  in  one 
case  would  be  unjust  in  another.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
Labor  Department  be  given  authority  to  formulate  special  regula- 
tions  for  special  industries  using  lead,  modeled  after  the  regula- 
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tiona  adopted  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  Department 
should  also  possess  the  power  to  add  to  such  rules  new  sections  as 
may  be  required  by  changes  in  the  industries  or  processes  of 
manufacture 

The  following  industries  are  among  those  for  which  special 
rules  should  be  formulated: 

Manufacture  of  white  lead. 

Manufacture  of  dry  colors. 

Manufacture  of  lead  oxides. 

Manufacture  of  paints  and  varnish. 

Manufacture  of  storage  batteries. 

Potteries  and  china  makers. 

Smelting,  making  of  alloys  and  plumbers'  supplies. 

Manufacture  of  articles  from  metallic  lead. 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods  where  lead  is  used. 

Painting  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  following  recommended  regulations  are  merely  general  in 
character : 

^o  female,  or  male  minor  under  eighteen,  should  be  permitted 
to  handle  any  lead  compound  in  dry  or  powdered  form,  or  be 
employed  in  any  process  where  dust  containing  lead  compounds 
may  be  generated  during  the  manufacturing  process. 

Xo  worker  should  be  employed  in  using  lead  without  the  posses- 
sion of  a  medical  certificate,  and  should  have  a  periodical  examina- 
tion, at  least  once  in  six  months. 

Where  large  quantities  of  lead  are  used,  the  firm  should  have 
regular  medical  supervision. 

Respirators,  gloves,  overalls  and  headcoverings  should  be  fur- 
nished the  workers,  and  the  same  cleansed  or  renewed  at  least 
once  a  week. 

A  dry  room  free  from  dust  should  be  provided  where  the 
worker  may  hang  such  clothing  as  is  not  worn  while  at  work. 
There  should  also  be  provided  a  separate  place  for  keeping  respira- 
tors, overalls  and  headcoverings  used  while  at  work. 

Washing  facilities  consisting  of  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  nail 
brushes,  and  individual  towels,  should  be  furnished.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  tap  or  basin  for  every  5  workers. 
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No  food  or  drink  should  be  brought  into  any  room  where  lead 
is  used,  and  a  special  lunch  room  should  be  provided  for  the 
workers.  Workers  in  lead  should  have  a  light  warm  meal  before 
starting  work  in  the  morning. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  should  be  prohibited  during 
working  hours. 

All  dust,  fumes,  gases  or  vapors  created,  should  be  removed 
effectively  at  the  point  of  origin,  and  in  a  direction  away  from 
the  worker.    This  is  best  accomplished  by  an  exhaust  system. 

When  a  worker  is  found  suffering  from  plumbism,  he  or  she 
should  be  provided  with  employment  where  no  lead  is  used. 

Notices  shall  be  posted  warning  of  the  danger  from  the  use  of 
lead,  and  giving  rules  for  prophylaxis.  This  should  be  printed  in 
several  languages. 

A  record  should  be  kept  of  all  cases  of  illness,  the  record  book 
to  be  readily  available  for  inspection  by  officers  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

Time  should  be  given  the  workers  to  wash  up  in,  and  at  least 
one  hour  should  be  allow^ed  for  meals. 

All  workrooms  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up  by  a  wet  process 
at  least  once  a  day,  and,  where  the  dust  is  hard  to  handle,  should 
be  dampened  do^vn  several  times  during  the  day. 

In  order  to  prevent  plumbism,  it  is  necessary  for  the  worker  to 
realize  that  he  or  she  must  obey  certain  necessary  rules  of  hygiene, 
otherwise  regulations  merely  obeyed  by  the  industries  are  entirely 
in  vain. 

Workers  should  realize  that  cleanliness  is  all  important,  and  use 
should  be  made  of  the  facilities  furnished. 

No  food  or  drink  should  be  brought  into  the  factory,  and  no 
meals  should  be  eaten  in  any  room  but  the  lunch  room.  Tobacco 
in  any  form  should  not  be  used  during  working  hours. 

The  measures  supplied  for  protection  during  work  should  be 
used  and  taken  care  of,  and  no  apparatus  for  removal  of  dust  or 
fumes  should  be  interfered  with  or  rendered  useless. 

W^orkers  should  submit  to  proper  medical  examination,  and 
upon  the  first  sign  of  illness,  report  at  once  to  the  physician. 

Workers  suffering  from  plumbism  should  not  return  to  any 
work  which  exposes  them  still  further  to  lead. 
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Care  should  be  taken  by  workers  so  that  other  workers  may  not 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poisoning  throng  their  carelessness  in 
handling  material,  or  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene. 

AKSENIC   POISONING. 

Arsenic,  meaning  literally  male  arsen  (from  the  notion  of  the 
alchemists  that  metals  were  of  different  sexes),  was  known  to  the 
early  Greeks.  Aristotle  gave  it  the  name  of  "  sandaraka,"  and 
Theophrastiis  mentions  it  as  "  arsenikon."  These  substances  were 
undoubtedly  sulphides  of  arsenic.  Olympiodorus,  a  Greek  alche- 
mist, obtained  the  oxide  or  white  arsenic  by  roasting  arsenic  sul- 
phide, and  in  the  arts  of  the  ancients  these  substances  were  used 
to  impart  a  white  color  to  copper. 

Arsenic  is  found  as  an  impurity  with  many  of  the  minerals,  but 
the  more  common  ores  are  realgar,  orpiment,  arsenic  pyrites  or 
mispickel,  and  arsenolite.  No  arsenic  is  mined  in  the  United 
States.  Some  6,000,000  pounds  of  arsenic  are  imported  annually, 
mainly  from  England  and  Germany. 

Chemistry. 

Arsenic  is  a  brittle,  steel  gray  solid ;  upon  being  freshly  broken 
it  has  a  metallic  lustre  which  disappears  slowly  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. Heated  in  the  air  it  volatilizes  without  melting  at  tem- 
peratures above  212°  F. — 100**  C,  and  rapidly  vaporizes  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  The  vapor  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color  and  has  an 
odor  of  Charlie. 

There  are  many  compounds  of  arsenic,  but  in  the  industries  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  the  following: 

Arsenious  oxide  or  arsenic  trioxide  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
often  called  "  arsenic  "  or  "  white  arsenic."  There  are  two  com- 
mon varities,  a  white,  granular  powder  and  an  amorphous,  glass- 
like solid.    It  has  no  odor,  but  has  a  faint  metallic  taste. 

Scheele's  green  or  Paris  green,  is  a  hydrocupric  arsenite,  con- 
taining 52.8%  of  arsenius  anhydride. 

Schweinfurt  green,  Vienna  green,  emerald  green,  is  a  cupric 
arsenite  and  acetate,  containing  58.4%  of  arsenious  acid. 

Orpiment,  or  Arsenic  tri sulphide,  contains  60.98%  arsenic,  is 
crystalline,  and  of  a  brilliant  color.    For  industrial  purposes  it  is 
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prepared  artificially  by  subliming  one  part  of  sulphur  with  two 
parts  of  arsenic  trioxide.  The  resulting  product  varies  in  color 
from  yellow  to  red  according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
ingredients  used. 

Kealgar,  arsenic  sulphide,  contains  70.01%  of  ar&enic.  The 
commercial  product  averages  75%  of  arsenic. 

Kealgar  is  found  native  in  ruby  red  crystals,  and  is  also  found 
at  times  associated  with  lead.  It  is  prepared  artificially  for  the 
industries  by  heating  together  nine  parts  of  arsenic  and  four  parts 
of  sulphur,  or,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  parts  of  arsenious 
anhydride  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  parts  of  sulphur. 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  arsine,  is  a  colorless  infiammable  gas 
of  fetid,  garlicky  odor.  One  litre  contains  95.69%  arsenic. 
Oxygen  or  air  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  make  an  explosive  mix- 
ture. Chlorine  decomposes  the  gas  with  great  energy,  combining 
with  the  hydrogen  and  setting  free  arsenic  as  a  brown  cloud,  any 
excess  of  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  arsenic  as  a  chloride. 

For  many  years  the  ordinary  and  best  known  qualitative 
teBt  for  ansenic  has  been  the  simple  one  known  as  Marsh's  test,  but, 
as  antimony  gives  the  same  result  as  arsenic,  the  test  is  not  reliable 
unless  carried  out  very  finely. 

In  atmospheric  analyses  where  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  may 
be  present,  and  a  quantitative  analyses  is  necessary,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  method  adopted  be  of  extreme  accuracy.  In  this 
conection  the  following  method  was  pursued: 

In  all  cases  one  thousand  litres  of  air  was  aspirated  through  a 
battery  of  specially  constructed  gas-wash  bottles,  containing  doubly 
distilled  water.  After  securing  the  sample,  nitric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid  are  added  to  the  water  to  convert  into  a  soluble  form 
such  arsenic  as  may  be  present.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  come  off.  The  mass  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  florence  flask  which  has  a  tube  bent  at  double 
right  angles  leading  into  a  high  gas-wash  bottle  containing  dis- 
tilled water.  To  the  contents  of  the  flask  is  added  one  gram  of 
ferrous  sulphate.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  flask  and  hydrochloric 
acid  run  in.  The  acid  is  run  in  through  a  thistle-tube  fitted  with 
a  stop  cock.  Chloride  of  arsenic  forms  in  the  presence  of  arsenic, 
which  is  soluble  in  the  water  contained  in  the  gas-wash  bottles. 
After    completing    the   o^^pration    of   the    formation   of    arsenic 
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chloride,  and  no  more  will  distill,  the  gaseous  residue  remaining 
in  the  apparatus  is  aspirated  through  a  watery  solution,  in  order 
to  guard  against  outside  atmospheric  contamination  and  prevent 
collapse  of  the  flask  with  a  liability  of  sucking  back  of  the  liquid 
into  the  flask,  a  small  check  valve  was  placed  on  the  flask.  The 
chloride  of  arsenic  collected  in  the  large  gas-wash  bottle  is  now 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through  the  solution  to  dispel  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
which  may  remain  in  excess.  The  resulting  precipitate  of  arsenic 
sulphide  is  now  collected  upon  an  accurately  weighed  filter  paper, 
and  the  result  calculated. 

In  the  analyses  of  dust,  solutions  and  materials,  use  was  made 
of  the  many  accurate  methods  described  in  the  textbooks  on  chem- 
istry, those  in  Prescott  and  Johnson  being  given  preference. 

Toxicology. 

Blyth,  an  eminent  English  authority,  in  an  early  edition  of  his 
w^ork  on  poisons,  states  that  "  arsenic  causes  so  many  deaths  both 
in  man  and  cattle,  that  it  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist 
more  frequently  than  any  other  poison." 

in  the  list  of  industrial  poisons  prepared  by  a  Committee  for 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  the  following 
preparations  of  arsenic  are  found : 

Arsenic,  white  arsenic,  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic  acid.     Arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

Orpiment.    Realgar  or  Ruby  sulphur. 

Cochineal  or  Vienna  Red. 

Aceto-arseuite  of  copper  (Schweinfurt,  Vienna,  or  Emerald 
green). 

Arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green  or  Paris  green). 

Of  these,  w^hite  arsenic  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Small  doses,  as  2  or  3  grains  of  the  white 
arsenic,  being  oftentimes  fatal. 

Absorption  of  the  poison  into  the  system  may  occur  in  one  of 
the  following  ^vays : 

Through  the  alimentary  canal  (stomach  and  intestines). 

Through  the  respiratory  tract  (lungs,  etc.). 

Throusrh  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat. 

Through  the  skin. 
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in  considering  arsenic  poisoning  generally,  we  may  do  so  under 
three  forms :  Acute,  chronic,  and  a  form  limited  to  purely  local 
lesions. 

In  acute  arsenical  poisoning,  such  as  results  from  accident, 
suicide,  or  homicide,  the  arsenic  enters  the  system  through  the 
alimentary  tract,  but  in  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  this  occurs 
only  where  the  workers  take  their  meals  into  workrooms  contain- 
ing quantities  of  arsenic,  especially  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  fail  to 
wash  their  hands  and  face  properly,  either  before  eating,  or  upon 
completing  the  day's  work  and  leaving  for  home. 

In  acute  poisoning  the  following  symptoms  usually  occur  within 
a  short  time  after  exposure : 

Intense  epigastric  pain,  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  and,  at 
times,  salivation.  There  is  intense  thirst,  colic,  diarrhoea,  and 
suppression  of  urine,  or  bloody  urine.  The  heart  action  is  feeble, 
and  there  may  be  palpitation.  There  may  be  cough  and  oppressed 
breathing,  oedema  (sw^elling)  of  the  eyelids  or  general  oedema. 
Some  cases  exhibit  no  gastro-intc&tinal  symptoms,  but  suifer  a 
sudden  collapse,  passing  into  a  coma  resembling  a  narcotic  poison- 
ing, or  exhibit  symptoms  resembling  cholera. 

Arsenic  may  be  gradually  absorbed  into  the  system  in  very 
small  quantities  covering  a  long  space  of  time,  and  is  capable  of 
being  stored  in  the  body,  especially  in  the  tissues  of  the  brain, 
spinal  cord  and  the  liver,  resulting  in  chronic  arsenic  poisoning, 
the  poison  as  a  rule  entering  the  system  through  the  respiratory 
tract  and  mucous  membranes  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  arsenic 
dust  or  fumes. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenic  poisoning  are  debility, 
anaemia,  and  urticaria  (skin  rash).  There  may  be  diarrhoea,  or 
a  mucous  discharge  from  the  bowels  which  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  as  a  significant  sign.  There  may  be  redness  or  even  bleed- 
ing from  the  gums.  Multiple  neuritis  and  paralysis  may  often 
develop  as  a  later  result,  resembling  to  a  great  extent  the  results 
of  lead  poisoning.  WTiere  the  individual  is  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  both  lead  and  arsenic  there  is  liability  of  a  wrong  diagnosis. 
The  following  are  points  for  differential  diagnosis: 

Lead.  Paralysis  confined  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  wrist 
and  first  phalanges.  Pure  motor  paralysis  is  seldom  present. 
Sensory  disturbances  are  slight  or  usually  absent. 
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Arsenic.  Paralysis  may  attack  wrist,  more  often  involves  the 
corresponding  muscular  groups  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  often 
involves  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  upper  arm.  Pure  motor 
paralysis  is  always  present.  Sensory  disturbances  are  marked. 
Kapid  wasting  occurs  and  the  atrophied  muscles  present  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration.  At  times  the  extensor  and  peroneal  muscles 
are  involved  causing  a  gait  termed  by  Dr.  Butler,  "  the  steppage 
gait^"  In  arsenical  poisoning  there  is  oftentimes  a  fine  tremor 
present  resembling  that  caused  by  lead,  mercury  and  alcohol.  The 
local  form  results  as  a  rule  from  the  a<rtion  of  dust  containing 
arsenic  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  In  the  presence 
of  moisture  the  arsenical  compounds  are  very  irritating  and  pos- 
sess caustic  properties.  The  points  of  attack  are  usually  the 
hautls,  forehead,  neck  and  genitals,  parts  of  the  body  usually  moist 
from  perspiration. 

The  lesions  usually  appear  with  greatest  severity  upon  the 
hands,  as  those  members  are  constantly  wet  from  contact  with 
solutions,  and  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  toxic  material 
through  continual  handling. 

In  the  nose  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  highly  inflamed, 
there  is  excessive  coryza.  In  serious  cases  there  is  a  perforation  of 
the  septum  (the  cartilage  partition  between  the  nostrils),  and 
termed  rhinitis  perforans. 

The  local  lesion  may  first  appear  as  a  slight  eczema,  the  erup- 
tion soon  becoming  pustular,  and  if  n^lected  are  very  apt  to 
develop  into  painful  ulcers. 

Many  dermatologists  (Kirchgasser,  Lepine,  Beaugrand)  have 
described  a  brown  pigmentation  of  the  skin  as  typical  of  arsenic 
poisoning.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
arsenic  has  the  effect  in  some  people  of  predisposing  to  cancer. 
Hutchinson  believes  that  its  absorption  in  the  system  over  a  long 
period  may  cause  epithelioma. 

Arsenic  is  eliminated  rapidly  through  the  kidneys  and  the  skin, 
but  is  attended  with  marked  irritation,  as  is  manifested  by  nephri- 
tis (kidney  disease)  and  skin  eruptions. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Brouardel  that  the  milk 
of  nursing  mothers  will  absorb  arsenic  that  may  be  in  the  system, 
and  that  it  may  take  as  long  as  forty  days  to  eliminate  one  dose. 
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Prof.  White  states  that  arsenic  passes  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus.  This  would  indicate  that  a  grave  danger  exists  both  to 
mother  and  child  in  exposing  women  to  the  effect  of  arsenic 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  held  in  Paris  in 
1880,  a  report  on  arsenic  poisoning  in  the  trades  was  presented 
by  Gubler  and  Napias.  In  the  report  was  a  tabulation  of  indus- 
tries using  arsenic  in  some  form,  and  are  as  follows : 

Workers  on  lead  frames. 

Workers  on  colored  paper. 

Color  grinders. 

Foundry  workers. 

Wire  drawers.  ^ 

Printers. 

Paper  glazers. 

Paper  cutters. 

Makers  of  velvet. 

Cloth  dressers. 

Dyers. 

Cloth  printers. 

Painters  (outdoor). 

Color  makers. 

Painters  and  decorators. 

Artificial  flower  makers. 

Artificial  foliage  makers. 

Makers  of  green  lamp  shades. 

Leather  curriers. 

Dressmakers. 

Aniline  workers. 

Smelters  of  mineral  arsenic 

Makers  of  arsenious  acids. 

In  1892  Dr.  Layet  of  Paris  prepared  the  folio vsing  table  of  27 
trades  or  professions  wherein  the  workers  were  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  arsenic  poisoning: 

Workers  employed  in  the  preparation  of  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acid. 

Workers  employed  in  the  smelting  of  tin  and  pewter. 
Workers  employed  in  the  smelting  of  cobalt. 
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I'ouiiders  of  copper. 
Founders  of  zinc. 
Workers  in  the  aniline  industry. 

Manufacture  of  iron  sulphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  old  iron. 
Chemists. 

Arsenical  color  works. 
Manufacture  of  colored  paper. 
Manufacture  of  artificial  leaves  and  foliage. 
Aeronauts. 

Inflaters  of  toy  balloons. 
Bronzers  of  metal. 
Manufacture  of  vault  lights  (glass). 
Colorers  and  curriers  of  leather. 
T inters  and  dressers  of  cloth. 
Tanners. 
Taxidermists. 

Manufacture  of  artificial  stones. 
Jewellers. 

Manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal. 
Drawing  of  zinc  wire. 
Hatters. 

Manufacture  of  colored  crayons. 
Manufacture  of  artificial  soda  (salt  wort). 
Manufacture  of  glucose. 

Reference  to  the  numerous  works  on  industrial  diseases,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  forensic  (legal)  medicine,  and  chemistry,  shows  the 
following  occupations  listed  under  those  wherein  there  is  danger 
to  the  worker  from  arsenic  poisoning: 

Furriers. 

Manufacture  of  candles  and  wax  ornaments. 

^Manufacture  of  japanned  goods. 

Manufacture  of  carpets. 

Fancy  bookbinding. 

Preservation  of  wood. 

Manufacture  of  gloves. 

Manufacture  of  sheep  dip. 

Electroplating. 
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Lithographing  and  bronzing. 
Manufacture  of  artificial  leather. 
Manufacture  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 
Manufacture  of  cut  glass. 
Manufacture  of  hat  linings. 
Manufacture  of  beer. 
Soaking  of  silk  cocoon. 
Enamelling. 

This  presents  rather  a  large  list  of  occupations  and  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Blyth's.  Notwithstanding  the 
danger  from  arsenic  poisoning  in  the  industries,  the  literature 
on  the  subject  is  rather  meagre,  and  the  special  investigations 
undertaken  are  rather  disappointing  in  their  reports.  A  splendid 
reix)rt  is  that  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industries  of  France,  but  it  is  over  twenty 
years  since  they  completed  their  labors. 

Processes  of  manufacture  have,  since  then,  undergone  succes- 
sive changes,  due  to  improvement  in  machinery,  and  the  advance- 
ment made  in  the  science  of  industrial  chemistry,  whereby 
harmless  substitutes  have  replaced  the  arsenic  preparations. 

In  the  report  of  Dr.  Legge  (H.  M.  Medical  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories in  Great  Britian)  for  1900,  there  are  reported  seven  cases 
of  }X)isoning  in  color  works,  and  thirteen  cases  from  arseniuretted 
hydrogen,  while  in  his  report  for  1910,  there  are  only  reported 
two  cases  in  color  works,  and  two  cases  in  arsenic  refining. 

During  the  first  year  of  reporting  in  this  State  there  were 
reported  two  cases  in  color  workers,  one  case  in  paint  works,  and 
one  case  in  a  tanner. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  danger  is  limited  to  a  very  few 
industries,  but  in  order  to  secure  confirmatory  proof,  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  get  at  least  some  information  in  regards  to  the  occu- 
pations mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

The  folowing  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  cited  by  various  observ- 
ers are  of  interest,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  intensive  investi- 
gations of  industries  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  use  of 
poisonous  materials : 

Blyth  reports  a  case  of  poisoning  from  inhaling  the  fumes  from 
arsenical  candles. 
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Sajou  cites  (from  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  March  30,  1889) 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoniog  in  children  attending  a  Christmas 
party.  The  symptoms  were  finally  traced  to  the  burning  of  can- 
dles containing  Scheele's  green. 

Inquiries  were  pursued  into  this  subject,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  arsenic  was  not  used  in  candles,  the  aniline  colors  and 
chromes  (lead)  being  used.  Some  colored  candles  were  secured 
and  analyzed,  but  no  arsenic  was  found. 

Hehne  reports  the  occurrence  of  arsenic  poisoning  among  a 
number  of  workers  in  an  English  brewery,  and  the  symptoms  were 
traced  to  the  use  of  glucose  made  with  contaminated  sulphuric 
acid.  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Manchester  found  as  high  as  2.6%  of 
arsenic  in  the  acid,  and  as  high  as  four  grains  per  pound  in  the 
glucose.  Analyses  of  the  beer  showed  a  large  percentage  of 
arsenic,  and  it  estimated  that  6,000  persons  suffered  poisoning, 
70  with  fatal  results.  It  was  also  found  that  the  malt  dried  in 
English  malt  kilns  was  contaminated  with  arsenic,  resulting  from 
the  use  of  coal.  It  is  asserted  that  all  coal  contains  pyrites, 
and  this  mineral  is  again  contaminated  with  arsenic.  Glucose, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  large 
number  of  food  products. 

During  our  investigation  we  were  unfortunately  unable  to 
study  this  subject. 

Dr.  Legge  reports  the  following  cases: 

A  worker  engaged  in  putting  copper  tubes  in  a  muffle  furnace. 
A  case  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  occurring  in  a  worker  em- 
ployed at  galvanizing  iron. 

A  number  of  cases  in  chemical  works. 

Several  cases  in  a  copper  recovering  plant. 

A  case  of  a  mixer  of  dehairing  solution  in  a  tannery. 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  article  by  Murrell  and  Hale, 
British  Medical  Jouraal,  July  11,  1896: 

A  preliminary  report  as  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  cigarette 
wTappers:  Out  of  seventeen  series  of  different  kinds  of 
cigarettes  and  tobacco,  arsenic  was  present  in  the  labels  of  six, 
or  more  than  a  third.  The  arsenic  in  these  cases  was  present  in 
such  large  quantities  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dem- 
onstrating the  fact.     Suggestion  that,  as  the  inhalation  of  arseni- 
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ous  acid,  even  in  minute  quantities  for  a  considerable  time  pro- 
duces cough,  haemoptysis,  expectoration  and  loss  of  flesh,  which 
are  readily  mistaken  for  phthisis,  the  advantage  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  this  subject  is  most  apparent. 

The  cigarette  paper  of  six  brands  manufactured  in  this  State 
were  analyzed  and  no  arsenic  found,  but  this  investigation  was 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  render  a  definite  decision. 

Murrell  states  that  arsenic  is  used  in  the  binding  of  books,  and 
that  the  dust  which  collects  on  the  top  of  bookcases  in  libraries 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  arsenic. 

Inquiries  among  bookbinders  failed  to  confirm  this  statement, 
and  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  dust  taken  from  the  books 
and  bookcases  in  the  chemical  library  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester failed  to  show  any  arsenic  present. 

Industries. 

In  pursuing  the  investigation,  the  industries  were  grouped 
under  the  following  headings : 

Industries  therein  arsenic  or  compounds  of  arsenic  are 
manufactured. 

Industries  wherein  arsenic  or  preparations  or  arsenic  are  used 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  processes. 

Industries  wherein  materials  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
arsenic  are  manufactured  or  used. 

In  many  of  the  industries  visited  both  lead  and  arsenic  were 
reputed  to  be  used,  therefore  the  description  of  the  plant  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  report  on  lead  poisoning. 

There  are  a  number  of  industries  wherein  arsenic  is  used, 
which  are  located  in  Greater  New  York,  the  same  type  of  indus- 
try not  being  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  so  that, 
while  not  included  in  the  investigation,  still  it  is  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  make  some  reference  to  them. 

The  following  are  industries  visited  wherein  it  is  reputed  that 
arsenic  poisoning  may  occur: 

Industries    Wherein   Arsenic    and    Its    Compounds   a/re    Manu- 
factured, 

The  mining  or  extraction  of  arsenic  is  not  carried  on  in  this 
State,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  French  Commission  on  Indus- 
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trial  Poisons  were,  that  ix>isoning  among  workers  engaged  in 
handling  minerals  containing  arsenic,  or  engaged  in  extracting 
it,  were  rare.  I  was  informed  by  the  former  manager  of  a  large 
lead  mine  in  the  West,  that  a  number  of  cases  of  mixed  poisoning 
(lead  and  arsenic)  occurring  among  the  miners  had  come  under 
the  observation  of  the  company  doctor. 

Arsenic  Colors: 

There  is  but  one  plant  outside  of  Greater  New  York  engaged 
in  this  process,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  no  work  was  being 
carried  on  in  this  portion  of  the  plant.  The  factory  is  a  small 
one  situated  in  a  small  village  near  the  river,  the  products  are 
paints,  vermin  exterminator  for  plants  and  arsenic  greens.  In 
the  vermin  exterminator,  two  per  cent  arsenious  acid  is  used. 

The  building  used  for  the  arsenic  color  is  al)out  fifty  feet 
square,  and  consists  of  two  stories.  Five  males  are  employed. 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  manufacturing,  bolting  and  packing. 
No  means  are  in  use  for  dust  extraction,  and  no  respirators  are 
furnished  or  worn.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  mixing 
mills  and  is  very  dusty.  No  provision  is  made  for  keeping  down 
the  dust  or  exhausting  it  No  samples  were  taken  for  analyses 
as  the  arsenic  processes  were  not  in  operation. 

One  worker  was  examined,  he  had  been  employed  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  showed  no  symptoms,  and  gave  no  history  of  ever 
having  had  arsenic  poisoning. 

Workers  in  arsenic  color  are  extremely  liable  to  arsenic  poison- 
ing, exhibiting  itself  in  skin  eruptions,  especially  upon  the  hands, 
termed,  "  arsenic  pock,"  and  by  some  French  writers  as 
"  rossignol,"  or  "  Cholera  des  doigts."  During  visits  paid  to  the 
color  works  located  in  Greater  New  York  the  cases  of  poisoning 
seen  by  me  showed  a  rash  on  both  the  hands  and  face.  The  irri- 
tant action  of  arsenic  dust  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  Inspector  Yogt  and  myself.  After  spending  several  days 
exposed  to  the  dust,  the  mucous  membranes  of  our  noses  were 
inflamed  for  some  time  afterwards.  An  analysis  of  air  from  one 
of  the  packing  rooms  showed  .303  Grams  of  paris  green  per  cubic 
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meter  of  air,  and  further  analyses  showed  that  of  this,  .093  Grams 
was  arsenic. 

Dr.  Collis  reports  the  finding  of  several  cases  of  perforation  of 
the  septum  of  the  nose,  this  1  have  not  seen,  and  Dr.  Legge  also 
reports  that  he  has  not  seen  such  cases. 

In  this  industry  the  danger  is  from  the  dust,  especially  in  the 
processes  of  drying,  bolting  and  packing. 

Aniline  Works: 

There  is  but  one  aniline  works  outside  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  is  situated  in  the  open  near  the  river.  Upon  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  arsenic  had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and 
both  the  manager  and  chief  chemist  rendered  every  assistance 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

By  some  writers  it  was  reputed  that  the  danger  existed  in  the 
preparation  of  rosaniline.     This  could  not  be  verified. 

Industries  Wherein  Arsenic  or  Preparations  of  Arsenic  are  Used. 
Colored  and  Glazed  Papers: 

Three  large  factories  of  this  industry  were  visited,  all  were 
located  in  the  open  country,  and,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  large 
space  for  drying  purposes,  the  air  space  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers  was  enormous. 

In!  this  industry  the  danger  was  reputed  to  be  due  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  colors.  Samples  of  the  ingredients  used  were  obtained 
and  analyzed,  but  no  arsenic  was  found.  None  of  the  workers 
examined  showed  any  symptoms,  and  no  histories  could  be 
obtained  of  any  illness  among  the  workers  resembling  arsenic 
poisoning.  The  superintendent  of  one  factory,  a  Frenchman  of 
many  years'  experience,  informed  me  that  many  years  ago  arsenic 
poisoning  did  occur  among  the  workers  in  this  industry,  but  that 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  only  ingredients  used  are  aniline 
colors,  barium,  caseine  and  clay.  The  firm  very  kindly  permitted 
us  to  examine  book  of  supplies  purchased,  and  this,  together  with 
the  result  of  our  analyses,  confirmed  the  fact  of  no  arsenic  being 
used. 
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Paint  Works: 

Six  paint  factories  were  visited,  three  used  arsenic  colors  but 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  principal  output  being  lead  colors.  At 
the  time  of  the  visits  arsenic  was  not  being  used.  No  cases  of 
poisoning  were  found  among  the  workers,  and  all  information 
as  to  whether  there  had  ever  been  any  cases  was  negative. 

That  there  is  danger  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  reports  of  other 
countries,  and  the  report  of  one  case  to  the  Department  demon- 
strates the  fact.  The  process  wherein  the  danger  lies  is  from  the 
dust  created  in  handling  the  dry  arsenic  color.  In  this  industry 
there  is  danger  of  mixed  poisoning,  and  the  industry  is  described 
at  greater  length  in  the  report  on  lead  poisoning. 

Rubber  Goods: 

Five  plants  were  visited  where  rubber  was  used,  in  but  one 
was  arsenic  used.  This  was  a  large  plant  situated  in  the  open 
country,  and  manufacturing  rubber  goods  exclusively.  Very 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  were  used,  and  that  at  great  intervals 
for  coloring  purposes.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  none  was  being 
used.  The  workers  liable  to  poisoning  were  those  engaged  in  com- 
pounding and  at  the  mixing  rolls.  Xo  cases  of  poisoning  were 
found,  and  none  were  reported.  Samples  of  ingredients  being 
used  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  well  as  of  the  finished  product, 
were  secured  and  analyzed^  No  arsenic  was  found.  A  further 
description  of  the  plant  is  included  in  the  lead  report. 

Manufacture  of  Glass: 

The  French  Commission  reports  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  upon  putting  the  mixture  in  the  furnace  a  portion  of  the 
arsenious  acid  volatilized,  and  its  odor  was  very  appreciable. 
They  cite  the  investigations  of  Boedker  de  Witten,  made  in  1862, 
which  showed  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  arsenic  remained  in  the 
mixture,  four-fifths  volatilizing,  with  the  result  that  the  fumes 
in  the  chimneys  contained  considerable  arsenic.  A  further 
analysis  of  the  fumes  showed  0.42 5p.  100  arsenious  acid.  The 
Commission  finds  that  the  danger  is  greater  from  the  dust 


Six  glass  factories  were  visited,  of  these,  two  used  arsenic  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  white  or  milky-colored  glass.  One 
factory  visited  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories 
in  the  world.  At  this  plant  white  arsenic  is  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half  pound  of  arsenic  to  every  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  other  ingredients.  In  the  process  of  mixing  and 
of  placing  mixture  in  the  furnaces,  no  conditions  were  observed 
as  reported  by  the  French  Commission,  but  this  may  have  been 
due  to  the  result  of  modem  methods  in  use  at  the  plant. 

The  danger  exists  in  the  mixing  room,  due  to  the  handling  of 
the  dry  arsenic  which  is  shoveled  into  the  open  mixing  trough. 
The  amount  of  arsenic  placed  in  each  batch  is  very  small,  and 
the  total  amount  used  during  the  year  is  only  a  few  hundred 
pounds.  The  greatest  danger  is  from  lead  poisoning,  and  for 
that  reason  the  industry  is  considered  more  fully  in  the  report 
on  lead  poisoning. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  air  taken  during  mixing,  and  in  the 
furnace  rooms  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

As  the  workers  who  are  directly  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
poisoning  were  foreigners  who  understood  very  little  English,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  as  to  illness.  None  of 
the  men  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  there  had  never  been  any  cases  previously. 

At  the  second  plant  visited,  no  mixing  was  being  done  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  it  was  stated  that  no  arsenic  glass  was 
being  worked  just  then. 

Samples  of  air  were  secured  from  the  furnace  room  and  the 
analyses  failed  to  show  any  arsenic  present.  No  cases  of  arsenic 
poisoning  were  found,  and  none  were  reported. 

Electroplating: 

Five  plants  were  visited  where  electroplating  was  carried  on 
extensively.  It  was  ascertained  that  white  arsenic  was  formerly 
used  for  the  production  of  French  gray  (a  form  of  oxidizing), 
bronzing  and  brass  plating,  but  at  present  it  was  not  used  owing 
to  improved  methods.     The  opinions  of  the  head  platers  inter- 
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viewed  were  all  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  arsenic  was  iinneces- 
sarj,  and  that  they  did  not  use  it. 

We  were  permitted  to  examine  the  list  of  supplies  purchased 
and  found  no  account  of  arsenic.  Analyses  of  the  solutions  in 
use  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and  an  examination 
of  the  workers  failed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  No 
(.♦ases  w^ere  reported. 

In  two  of  the  plants  several  assistant  platers  were  questioned 
very  closely,  and  they  admitted  that  if  over  rushed  with  work 
requiring  brass  plating,  they  surreptitiously  used  small  quantities 
of  arsenic  which  they  purchased  themselves.  The  proportion  of 
arsenic  used  was  two  ounces  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  solution. 
The  largest  amount  ever  used  in  one  year  was  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  was  reported  by  a  very  large  concern  where  it  had  formerly 
been  used  in  the  production  of  grays. 

Wall  Paper: 

Poisoning  from  wall  paper  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
many  writers  and  the  cases  cited  are  numerous.  In  the  past 
many  noted  investigators  have  proven  that  danger  did  exist. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  action  of  certain  moulds  upon  the 
arsenical  organic  matter  in  wall  paper  produced  a  volatile  oil 
which  rendered  poisoning  through  the  lungs  possible. 

One  wall  paper  factory  was  visited,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
aniline  colors  alone  were  used,  arsenic  colors  having  been  dis- 
pensed with  as  a  result  of  the  many  cases  of  poisoning  reported 
and  its  effect  upon  the  sale  of  w  all  paper.  No  cases  of  poisoning 
among  the  workers  were  reported.  Several  samples  of  wall  paper 
were  analyzed  but  no  arsenic  was  found. 

Ilayward  and  Warner  report  that  of  537  samples  of  wall  paper 
examined,  75%  contained  more  than  0.1  grain  of  arsenic  per 
square  yard.  Two  of  the  samples  came  from  England.  Five 
samples  contained  less  than  0.1  grain.  Two  were  from  England, 
one  from  France  and  one  from  Germany.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
samples  contained  less  than  .046  grains  per  square  yard. 

Dr.  Legge  cites  a  case  of  poisoning  from  wall  paper.  An 
analysis  of  the  paper  showed  it  to  contain  ".004  of  a  milligram 
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of  arsenic  per  gram  of  paper.    Clean  unused  white  foolscap  paper 
has  been  found  to  yield  a  very  higher  proportion  of  arsenic." 

This  tends  to  show  that  at  the  present  time,  very  little  danger 
from  poisoning  exists  in  the  wall  paper  industry. 

Japanning: 

This  is  a  variety  of  varnishing  used  on  leather,  but  mostly  for 
cheap  household  utensils. 

Three  large  plants  were  visited  where  japanning  was  carried 
on  extensively.  It  was  ascertained  that  at  one  time  the  arsenic 
colors  were  used  in  small  quantities  for  producing  delicate  opaque 
colors,  but  had  now  been  discarded.  Analyses  of  the  solutions 
used  showed  no  traces  of  arsenic,  and  no  cases  of  poisoning  among 
the  workers  could  be  found. 

Enamelled  Ware: 

One  large  plant  making  high  grade  enamelled  ware  for  house- 
hold purposes  was  visited.  Analyses  of  ingredients  used  showed 
no  arsenic  to  be  present. 

Dyeing,  etc.: 

Various  writers  have  reported  cases  of  poisoning  from  yarns 
and  cloth  goods  as  a  result  of  using  arsenic  as  a  mordant. 

In  a  case  of  reputed  poisoning  from  embroidery  yarn.  Dr. 
Legge  had  Dr.  Thorpe  analyze  several  shades  of  green  worsted 
used.  Dr.  Thorpe  reported  the  yarns  practically  free  from 
arsenic. 

Two  large  woolen  mills  were  visited,  and  the  head  dyers  stated 
that  arsenic  was  not  used.  Analyses  of  the  dyeing  solutions 
failed  to  show  arsenic  present. 

One  large  carpet  factory  was  visited.  It  was  stated  that  only 
aniline  colors  w^re  used,  and  that  they  used  no  preparation  of 
arsenic.    Analyses  of  solutions  used  failed  to  detect  any  arsenic.^ 

One  large  plant  was  visited  where  plush  and  upholstery  trim- 
mings were  manufactured.  It  was  claimed  only  aniline  colors 
were  used.    No  arsenic  was  found  in  the  dyes. 

In  none  of  these  industries  could  any  cases  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing be  found,  nor  has  any  ever  been  called  to  my  attention. 
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Artificial  Leather,    Oilcloth: 

One  large  plant  was  visited  where  artificial  leather  was  manu- 
factured. It  was  admitted  that  arsenic  colors  (greens)  were 
used,  but  in  small  quantities  and  at  great  intervals.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  no  material  requiring  the  use  of  arsenic  was  being 
manufactured. 

The  danger  is  confined  to  the  color  mixing  room.  Here  the 
workers  handle  the  dry  colors  and  are  liable  to  poisoning  through 
inhalation  of  the  dust  created. 

No  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  were  found  among  the  workers, 
and  there  was  no  history  of  any  poisoning  among  the  workers  at 
any  time. 

One  large  oilcloth  plant  was  visited.  The  manager  stated  that 
no  arsenic  colors  were  used.  No  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  were 
found,  and  no  arsenic  was  found  in  the  colors  used. 

Artificial  Flowers  and  Foliage: 

The  danger  in  this  industry  was  reputed  to  be  from  the  use 
of  the  arsenic  greens  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  and  dusting  the 
material. 

A  number  of  factories  were  visited.  It  was  stated  that  for 
many  years  past  nothing  but  aniline  colors  had  been  used.  A 
number  of  samples  were  secured,  which  upon  being  analyzed 
failed  to  show  any  traces  of  arsenic 

Tanning  of  Leather: 

Dr.  James  G.  Parker,  an  English  authority  on  leather,  states 
that  in  the  process  of  tanning,  realgar  (arsenic  sulphide)  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  depilation  (removing  of  hair  from  the  hide). 
The  realgar  is  slaked  with  the  lime,  and  is  used  in  the  production 
of  the  finer  light  leather,  such  as  glace  kid  and  glove  kid.  This 
method  produces  a  very  smooth  grain  (the  use  of  sodium  sulphide 
tends  to  make  the  grain  harsh  and  bold)  and  is,  therefore,  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  very  expensive 

In  1895  "Le  Comite  consultatif  d'hygiene  publique  de 
France  "  reported  that  the  solution  for  fine  leathers  contained  4 
to  10  Kilos  of  orpiment  to  400  Kilos  of  lime  and  20  Hectolitres 
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«f  water.  The  irritant  action  of  the  orpiment  resulted  in  "  le 
cholera  des  doigts"  (a  skin  affection  of  the  fingers,  resulting  in 
painful  ulcers).  They  further  reported  that  there  was  danger 
in  the  handling  of  skins  preserved  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  and  sodium  carbonate,  these  skins  coming  prin- 
cipally from  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  Platte. 

BIyth  states  that  tanners  formerly  employed  a  mixture  of 
ninety  parts  orpiment  and  ten  of  quicklime,  under  the  name  of 
"  Rusma,''  but  the  alkaline  sulphides  from  gas  works  have 
replaced  it. 

Three  large  tanneries  were  visited.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
plants,  a  tanner  of  many  years'  experience  and  an  authority  on 
tanning,  stated  that  for  a  great  many  years  past,  arsenic  had  not 
been  used,  as  lime  was  much  cheaper  for  the  purpose  of  dehair- 
ing;  besides,  improved  dehairing  machinery  had  rendered  the  use 
of  arsenic  unnecessary.  These  statements  were  confined  by  all 
the  tanners  visited.  Samples  of  the  solution  used  in  each  plant 
were  taken  and  analyzed.  The  results  of  the  analyses  showed  no 
arsenic  present. 

A  case  of  arsenic  poisoning  in  a  tanner  was  reported  from  a 
hospital  in  Greater  New  York,  but  upon  investigation  the  patient 
could  not  be  found,  and  the  tannery  where  he  worked  had  not 
been  given. 

From  the  results  of  our  investigation,  I  am  rather  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  case  was  not  a  true  arsenic  poisoning. 

Taxidermy: 

This  art  is  limited  to  a  few  isolated  individuals,  and  to  the 
public  museums  of  natural  history,  or  in  connection  with  college 
or  university  museums.  While  the  workshops  of  taxidermists 
are  not  inspected  by  the  Department,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
include  the  subject  in  the  investigation. 

The  danger  in  taxidermy  is  from  the  use  of  white  arsenic.  This 
is  incorporated  in  the  preserving  soap,  and  consists  usually  of 
40%  white  arsenic.  The  white  arsenic  is  also  used  as  a  dusting 
powder  on  the  inside  of  the  specimen  before  stuffing. 
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Montagu  Browne,  an  English  authority,  states  that  an  efficient 
substitute  may  be  used,  consisting  of  soap,  whiting,  chloride  of 
lime  and  musk. 

Mr.  Donovan,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
informed  me  that  an  alum  mixture  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
arsenic  powder.  He  stated  that  in  his  fifteen  years'  experience 
with  arsenic  he  had  never  been  poisoned,  nor  had  he  known  of 
any  cases,  though  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  workers  there  is  a 
danger. 

Several  taxidermists  were  visited  and  all  admitted  using 
arsenic,  but  denied  ever  having  been  poisoned.  No  cases  have 
so  far  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Furriers: 

Haywood  and  Warner  report  having  examined  47  samples  of 
fur  to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress,  of  which  11  samples  contained 
from  20  to  1,700  times  as  much  arsenic  as  would  bf>  allowed  by 
the  Massachusetts  laws,  which  limits  the  amount  to  .10  grains 
per  square  yard  in  papers  and  woven  fabrics,  and  .01  grain  per 
square  yard  in  dress  goods  and  articles  of  dress.  It  is  presumed 
that  this  amount  is  added  during  the  process  of  preparing  the  fur. 

This  subject  was  investigated  shortly  before  undertaking  the 
present  investigation,  and  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  the  year  1912.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  do  not  confirm  the  findinars  of  Hay- 
ward  and  Warner,  as  no  arsenic  was  found  in  any  of  the  sam- 
ples analyzed. 

A  number  of  furriers  were  visited  during  the  course  of  the 
present  investigation  and  they  denied  using  any  arsenic,  stating 
that  it  was  liable  to  ruin  the  fur. 

No  cases  of  poisoning  were  found  among  the  fur  workers, 
nor  have  any  cases  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

Bronzing  and  Lithographing: 

Dr.  CoUis,  in  a  special  report  on  bronzing,  states  that  "  bronz- 
ing powders  consist  of  copper,  zinc  and  aluminum,  with  small 
and  negligible  traces  of  tin,  lead,  arsenic  and  iron.     Of  ten  sam- 
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pies  of  gold  and  bronze  powder  analyzed  six  contained  slight 
traces  of  arsenic.  Three  silver  and  aluminum  powders  contained 
no  arsenic,  and  six  colored  powders  contained  no  arsenic,  but  did 
contain  coal  tar  dyes.  The  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Thorpe 
and  Mr.  Hooper  of  the  Government  Laboratory. 

The  question  of  arsenic  poisoning  is  not  discussed  in  the  report, 
and  the  conclusions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  danger  from 
arsenic  poisoning  does  not  exist. 

Two  large  plants  were  visited  and  the  bronzing  departments 
carefully  investigated.  No  cases  of  arsenic  poisoning  were  found, 
and  none  were  known  of.  Analyses  made  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  bronzing  powder  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of  arsenic 
present. 

Lithographing: 

The  danger  in  this  process  is  reputed  to  result  from  the  use  of 
arsenic  colors. 

Two  large  plants  were  visited,  no  symptoms  of  arsenic  poison- 
ing were  found  among  the  workers,  and  analyses  of  the  colors  used 
failed  to  show  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

In  one  plant  a  sample  of  the  water  in  which  the  color  mixer  had 
washed  his  hands,  after  the  morning's  work,  was  carefully  analyzed 
for  traces  of  arsenic,  but  none  was  found. 

These  results  tend  to  confirm  the  findings  of  the  British  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  absence  of  danger  from  arsenic  poisoning  in 
the  processes  of  bronzing  and  lithographing. 

Colored  Crayons: 

No  factories  were  visited  where  crayons  were  made,  but  it  was 
ascertained  through  inquiries  that  aniline  colors  alone  were  used. 
A  number  of  colored  crayons  were  secured  and  analyzed.  In  none 
of  them  was  the  slightest  trace  of  arsenic  found. 

Industries  Wherein  Materials  Liable  to  be  Contaminated 
With  Arsenic  are  Manufactured  or  Used. 

Chemical  Works: 

In  this  industry  Dr.  Legge  reports  a  number  of  cases  poisoned 
through  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  attributes  it  to  the  use 
of  impure  acids.    Several  of  the  cases  were  fatal. 
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Visits  were  made  to  two  chemical  plants  but  little  information 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  denied  that  any  cases  of  poisoning  had 
occurred,  and  it  was  imposeible  to  obtain  anj  samples  for  analyses. 

One  plant  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  was  visited-.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit  there  was  a  leak  in  one  of  the  pipes  leading  from 
the  still,  so  the  air  was  heavily  charged  with  acid  fumes.  Analyses 
failed  to  show  any  arsenic  present,  and  no  oases  of  poisoning 
could  be  found,  inquiries  failed  to  show  that  the  workers  had  ever 
shown  any  symptoms  attributable  to  arsenic 

Copper  and  Brass  Foundries: 

In  these  industries  the  danger  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  the  copper  used.  During  the  process  of  melting  the 
copper,  fumes  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  are  generated.  The 
workers  most  exposed  to  this  danger  are  the  casters  or  furnace 
tenders. 

Three  large  copper  plants  and  six  plants  with  brass  foundries 
were  visited.  Careful  examination  failed  to  show  that  any  of  the 
workers  had  suffered  from  arsenic  poisoning.  Samples  were 
secured  during  the  time  of  pouring  off,  and  also  from  the  fumes 
in  the  pots,  but  no  traces  of  arsenic  were  discovered.  This  does 
not,  however,  prove  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  in  my  opinion  a 
much  more  intensive  and  wider  investigation  should  be  under- 
taken before  rendering  any  decision. 

Galvanizing: 

In  this  industry  the  danger  is  attributed  to  the  fumes  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  due  to  the  use  of  impure  acid  and  zinc 

Four  plants  were  visited.  Analyses  of  the  fumes  from  the  gal- 
vanizing pots  showed  no  arsenic  present.  Analyses  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  used  also  failed  to  show  any  arsenic  impurity  present. 

The  majority  of  the  help  were  all  foreigners  who  understood 
very  little  English,  and  were  not  long  at  the  work.  Thus  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  any  definite  information  as  to  poisoning. 
While  the  results  of  our  investigation  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
no  danger  from  arsenic  poisoning  exists,  it  is  not  conclusive,  as  at 
some  time  or  other,  despite  all  precautions,  an  impure  acid  might 
be  used  with  fatal  results. 
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Conclusions. 

The  resulte  of  the  investigation  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Arsenic  and  its  compounds  are  powerful  poisons,  and  their  use 
in  the  industries  is  attended  with  danger  to  the  health  of  workers 
exposed  to  them. 

Poisoning  may  occur  accidently  through  the  use  of  material 
which,  unknown  to  the  worker,  contains  arsenic  as  an  impurity. 

Poisoning  may  occur  through  the  handling  of  or  exposure  to 
the  dust  of  arsenic  or  its  compounds. 

The  form  of  poisoning  most  seen  is  that  limited  to  local  lesions 
of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  body  (hands  and  face),  and  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose. 

The  greatest  danger  exists  in  industries  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Paris  green  and  Vienna  green. 

Danger  exists  in  the  following  industries:  Paint  works;  plant 
vermim  exterminator ;  glass  works,  other  than  bottle  and  window 
glass;  artificial  leather  and  oilcloth;  electroplating;  taxidermy; 
rubber  goods,  other  than  for  insulating  purposes. 

In  a  number  of  industries  there  is  danger  of  a  mixed  poisoning, 
which  is  liable  to  render  a  proper  diagnosis  difficult. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  are  unaware  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  the  material  handled,  and  where  precautions  are  taken 
it  is  only  because  lead  compounds  are  also  used. 

The  danger  can  be  minimized  by  the  removal  of  the  dust  or 
fumes  at  the  point  of  origin  and  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
worker. 

The  danger  may  be  obviated  by  the  industry  furnishing  ade- 
quate facilities  for  cleanliness,  and  by  the  workers  making  use  of 
the  facilities  and  observing  proper  rules  for  personal  hygiene. 

A  periodical  physical  examination  should  be  made  of  workers 
employed  in  handling  arsenic  or  its  compounds. 
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Recommendations. 

The  prophylaxis  of  arsenic  poisoning  rests  as  much  with  the 
worker  as  with  the  proprietors  of  the  industry. 

In  all  factories  where  arsenic  is  used,  or  where  there  is  danger 
of  accidental  poisoning,  there  should  be  kept  on  hand,  and  in  an 
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accessible  place,  the  ingredients  for  fre&hly  preparing  the  arsenic 
antidote,  ferric  hydroxide. 

General  Regulations  for  Employers  where  Arsenic  or  its  Com- 
'pounds  are  Used: 

Ko  female  or  male  minor  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  handling  arsenic  and  its  compounds,  or  in  any  occupa- 
tion where  they  may  be  exposed  to  dust,  fumes  or  vapors  contain- 
ing arsenic  or  its  compounds. 

There  shall  be  provided  proper  washing  facilities  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  nail  brushes  and  towels 
(individual). 

Where  dust  is  created,  as  in  the  processes  of  dusting,  grinding, 
sieving,  mixing  or  brushing,  respirators,  overalls  and  head  cover- 
ings shall  be  provided,  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.  It  shall 
be  incumbent  upon  the  proprietor  to  see  that  they  are  used. 

Where  dust,  fumes,  gases  or  vapors  are  generated  as  a  result  of 
handling  material,  or  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  means 
shall  be  supplied  to  remove  same  completely  at  the  point  of  origin, 
and  in  a  direction  away  from  the  worker. 

No  article  of  food  or  drink  shall  be  permitted  to  be  brought  into 
any  room  where  arsenic  or  its  compounds  are  used,  and  no  worker 
shall  be  permitted  to  partake  of  any  food  or  drink  in  such  room. 

Xo  worker  shall  be  employed  without  a  certificate  from  a  phy- 
sician as  to  physical  fitness,  and  the  worker  shall  be  examined  at 
least  once  in  six  months. 

!N'o  worker  who  has  been  absent  through  illness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  work  without  a  physician's  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  physically  fit. 

If  a  worker  who  has  been  in  contact  with  arsenic  complains  of 
feeling  ill,  the  employer  shall  have  him  examined  by  a  physician, 
to  determine  if  there  is  poisoning. 

The  use  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  during  the  hours  of 
labor  shall  be  prohibited. 

A  place  free  from  dust  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
worker  keeping  such  clothes  as  are  not  required  during  his  work. 
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Regulaiions  for  Employees: 

Workers  should  make  use  of  the  washing  facilities  and  wash  up 
thoroughly  before  eating  any  meals,  or  before  leaving  for  home. 

No  food  or  drink  should  be  brought  into  any  room  where  arsenic 
or  its  compounds  are  used,  and  no  food  should  be  eaten  there. 
Tobacco  should  not  be  used  in  any  form  while  at  work. 

Respirators,  overalls  and  head  coverings  should  be  worn  while 
at  work,  and  discarded  before  eating  meals  or  leaving  for  home. 

No  worker  shall  interfere  with  the  means  provided  for  ventila- 
tion, or  the  removal  of  dust,  fumes,  gases  or  vapors. 

If  ill,  report  at  once  to  the  person  in  charge  for  examination  by 
the  firm's  physician. 

Regulations  where  Arsenic  Impurities  may  Exist: 

Where  acids,  which  may  contain  arsenic  impurities,  are  used  in 
large  quantities,  the  acid  shall  be  tested  before  use,  and  if  found 
to  contain  impurities,  the  workers  shall  be  warned,  and  provisions 
made  to  safeguard  them. 

In  chemical  works  where  workers  are  required  to  enter  tanks, 
chambers,  or  confined  spaces,  containing  ingredients  liable  to  con- 
tain arsenic  impurities,  provisions  shall  be  made  for  thoroughly 
ventilating  such  places,  and  for  analyzing  contents,  and  the  worker 
shall  not  enter  such  tank,  chamber,  or  confined  space,  unless  no 
danger  exists. 

Where  fumes  liable  to  contain  arsenic  (through  impurities  of 
materials  used)  exist,  mechanical  means  for  general  ventilation 
shall  be  installed,  and  means  shall  be  provided  for  removing  the 
fumes  at  point  of  origin. 

Regulations  for  Color  Works: 

No  compounds  of  arsenic  shall  be  ground,  sieved,  mixed,  or 
handled,  except  by  means  of,  or  in  aii  apparatus  completely  en- 
closed so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust,  or  where  an  efficient  ex- 
haust system  is  installed  to  remove  the  dust  entirely  at  the  point 
of  origin. 

Overalls,  head  coverings  and  respirators  shall  be  furnished  for 
all  workers,  and  shall  be  washed  or  renewed  once  a  week. 
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A  room,  dry  and  free  from  dust,  shall  be  provided  where  the 
worker  may  leave  such  clothing  as  is  not  worn  during  his  hours  of 
work.  A  separate  room  shall  be  provided  for  keeping  overalls, 
head  coverings  and  respirators  in. 

Adequate  washing  facilities  shall  be  provided,  consisting  of  a 
sufficieut  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  soap,  and  individual  towels 
and  nail  brushes. 

No  food  or  drink  shall  be  permitted  to  be  brought  in  to  any 
portion  of  the  factory  excepting  in  such  room  as  shall  be  set  aside 
for  that  special  purpose.  No  food  or  drink,  or  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  form,  shall  be  permitted  in  any  portion  of  the  factory  ex- 
cepting the  lunch  room. 

Every  factory  shall  employ  a  physician  who  shall  examine  all 
applicants  for  work,  and  re-examine  all  workers  at  least  once  every 
three  months,  suspending  any  worker  showing  symptoms  of 
poisoning. 

If  absent  through  illness,  no  worker  shall  be  re-employed  with- 
out a  physical  examination  by  the  physician. 

All  physical  examinations  and  cases  of  illness  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  special  book  for  that  purpose,  the  same  to  be  accessible  for 
inspection  by  the  Labor  Department 

A  suitable  room  entirely  separate  from  rooms  where  processes 
of  manufacture  are  carried  on,  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  lunch  room, 
and  no  worker  shall  be  permitted  the  use  of  such  room  until  after 
removing  and  leaving  outside,  overalls,  head  coverings  and  respira- 
tors, and  has  thoroughly  washed  up. 

Regulations  for  Employees: 

All  workers  upon  feeling  ill  should  report  at  once  to  the  attend- 
ing physician. 

All  workers  should  observe  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene,  as 
cleanliness  is  the  best  antidote,  therefore,  use  should  be  made  of 
the  facilities  provided  for  cleanliness.  No  meals  should  be  par- 
taken of  before  removing  work  clothes  and  thoroughly  washing  up. 

No  food  or  drink  should  be  brought  into,  or  partaken  of,  in  any 
room  of  the  factory  excepting  the  lunch  room.  Tobacco  should 
not  be  used  in  any  form  during  working  hours. 
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Workers  should  wear  the  overalls,  head  coverings  and  respira- 
tors provided,  removing  same,  and  depositing  them  in  the  place 
provided,  before  washing  up,  entering  the  lunch  room,  partaking 
of  food,  or  leaving  for  home. 

No  apparatus  or  means  for  removing  dust  should  be  interfered 
with  or  rendered  ineffective. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  the  history  of  poison- 
ing from  arsenic  would  seem  to  indicate  a  condition  of  remarkable 
safeness  in  the  industries,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indus- 
tries wherein  the  greatest  danger  lies  have  not  been  included  in  the 
investigation. 

I  would  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  further  inten- 
sive investigation  into  arsenical  poisoning. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  T.  GRAKAM-ROGERS, 

Medical  Inspector  of  Factories. 
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8 

2 


2 

3 


7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 


14 
16 

16 

17 
18 

10 


FACTORIES  VISITED  WHERE 


Employees. 


Industrt. 


Reduction  of  metala . 


Special  alloys 

Plumben'  Buppliee. . 


Pipe  drawing. 


Solder    and    Babbitt 
metal. 


6      Plumbers'  supplies. . . 


Carborundum 

Firearms 

Firearms 

Cutlery 

File*  and  raspe 

Braas  gooda 

Valves,  and  hydrants. 

Harness  hardware . . . 
Brass  and  copper. . . . 


Stamped  ware. , 

Automatic  fire  sprink 

ler. 
Tin  cans 

Tin  cans 


Portion  of  plant 

visited. 


Material  used. 


2 
76 
5 
2 
2 
10 


0 
0 

•  •  • 

14 

0 

0 


40        0 
10 

90 

6 

3 

5 

40 

2 
30 


9 

0 
0 
10 

0 

7 
0 


Solder  casting  room. 


Lead  pipe  room , 


Metallic  lead,  Su  tons  a 
year. 

Metallic  lead.  50  tons  a 

year. 
Metallic  lead,  amount 

not  given. 


Metallic  lead,  4-5  tons  a 
day- 


Metallic  lead,  2U  tons  k 
year. 


Metallic  lead,  2  tons  a 
day. 


Ventilation. 


Solder  room 


'Wheel    dressing    and 

finishing. . . 
Blacksmith  shop .... 

Cartridge  dept 

Machine  shop 

Blacksmith  shop .... 

Blacksmith  shop .  . . 
Casting  room 


Foundry 

Hydrant  dept. 

Tinning  room . 
Casting  room . 


Casting    room.    East 

MiU. 
Soldering  room 


Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  giveu. 
Metallic  lead,  150  lbs.  aj 

>  ear.  ^.i*.-  k         i 

Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
MetalUc  lead,  400  lbs.  a 

year. 
Metallc,  lead,    amoimt, 

not  given.     »^      ^ 

Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  ^ven. 
Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  giveu. 

Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Metallic  lead,  and  lead 

paint. 


Paint  shop 

Solder  room . . . 
Soldering  room. 


Solder  making. . 
Hemming  room . 
Soldering  room. 


Metallic  lead, 


Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
MetaUie    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Lead  colors,  amount  not 

given. 
Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Metallic  lead,  900  lbs.  a 

day. 


Metallic  lead. 
Metallic  lead. 


Metallic  lead,    ii    ton 
day. 


Natural  Jl  doors  and 
windows;  metal 
pots  hooded. 

Natural  duois  and 
wndows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows;  2  lead 
and  5  solder  pots 
hooded.,.^ 

Natural  doors  and 
windows;  air  pad- 
dles driven  by 
power;  2  lead  pots 
hooded.  _^      1^, 

N  atural  doors,  *(  win- 
dows and  louvre 
roof;  metal  pots 
under   large   hood. 

Natural  doors,  and 
windows;  2_  ImuI 
pots  hooded. 

Natural;  1  lead  pot 
hooded. 

Exhaust    system    on 
^  grinders. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Vacuum  system. 

Exhaust  fan  over  one 

largo  lead  pot;  lead 

pots  hooded. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural  windows  and 

Texas  roof;   1  lead 

pot.  hooded. 
Natural;    hood    over 

crucibles. 
Natural. 


Naturallwindowf. 

Natural^windows'and 
Texas  roofjouvree. 

Place  all  open;tTexaB 
roof   with    louvres. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural;  1  solder  fur- 
nace hooded. 

Machines  hooded  1  to 
•xhaust. 


Natural  and  4"M>Ider 
pots  with  exhaust. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Machines  hooded  and 
piped. 
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LEAD   OR   ARSENIC  WAS  USED. 


Air  analysis. 


No^ead  present. 


Cases  or 

POISONWO 


Lead 


No  tests,  melting-pots  idle. 
No  lead  present 


No  lead  present . 


No^lead  present. 


Nolead 'present. 


0 
2 


No  lead  present |     1 


Nolead  present. 

No'tests 

NoleadVresent. 
No'tests 


0 
0 
0 
0 


No  lead  present 0 


Nolead  'present . 
No  lead  present . 

No  lead  present. 


5  mg.  lead  per  cu.  in.  air  at 
metal  pot. 


No  tests,  pot  idle. 
No  lead  present . . 
No  lead  present . . 
No  lead  present . . 
Nolead  present . . 
Nolead  present . . 


.38  m«f.  lead  per  cu.  m.  air  at 

solder  pot. 
No  lead  at  end  where  girls  feed 

machines. 
No'tests 

No  lead  present 


At  seam  soldering  machine  pot 
1.3  mg.  lead^er  cu.  m. 

At  end  noldering  machine  pot 
2.0  mg.  lead  per  cu.  ra. 


0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1* 
0 
2 


Welfare. 


Ar- 
senic 


Hot  and  cold  water,  soap 
towols  and  goggles  fur- 
nished. 

Sink  and  cold  water 


Remarks. 


Dirt  floor  clean; 
hood. 


1  lead^pot  has  no 


Cold     water, 
nished. 


gloves     fur- 


Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
gloves  furnished. 


Hot  and  cold^ater,  gloves 
furnished. 


Cold  water. 


Cold  water. 


Hot  and  coldTwater,  respi- 
rators, gloves  and  goggles 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap 
furnished. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap 
furnished. 

Hot  and  cold  water 


Hot  and  coldlwater. 


Gloves  furnished 


Hot  and  cold-water. 
Hot  and  cold  water. 


Hot  and  cold  water. . 
Hot  and  cold  water. . , 
Hot  and  cold  water. . , 


Hot  and  cold  water,  gloves 
furnished. 


Hot  and  cold  water  and  soap 
Cold  water  and  soap , 


2  lead  pots,  no  hood;  meals  eaten  in 
lead  room. 

1  solder  pot  no  hood;  meals  eaten  in 
lead  room;  wood  and  brick  floor 
untidy;  gloves  analyzed  Rafter  1 
day's  use  .OOeiOigrams  lead;  after 
3  days'  use  1.37  grams  of  lead. 

Wood  floor;  metal  dross  on  floor. 


Concrete^oor"*clean, 


Wood   floors  ^dean:   meals   eaten   in 
room. 

Wood    floor  ^dean;    meals    eaten    in 

room. 
Wood  floor  dusty;  4  smallHead  pots 

no  hood;  S^workers'^use'lead. 
1    lead 'pot,  no   hood;    cement  fflooi 

clean;  meals  "eaten  in^room. 
*  Wood  floor  clean. 


Dirt  floor  clean;  men  givenltimeTto 
wash  up. 

1  lead  pot.  no  hood;  no  washing  fa« 

cilities. 
No  washing  or  drying^room. 


Babbitt  metal;  heating  food  on  metal 

pot;    1    case   in    hydrantXpainter; 

meals  eaten  in  shop. 
Wood  floor  clean;  1  lead  and  tin  pot; 

no  hood;  meals  eaten  in  room. 
Cement  floor   clean;   meals  eaten  in 

room. 
Cement  floor  clean;  meals  eaten  in 


room. 


t**!^'  .it*f* 


Wood  floor  clean;  solderffumace^not 
hooded;  meals  eaten. 


Gloves  furnished. 


Cold  water  and  gloves  fur- 
nished. 


Wood^oor  clean. 

^  hour  given  help  to  wash  up. 

Wood 'floor  clean. 

Wood    floor    clean;    meals    eaten    in 

room. 
Sold  put  on  cold  by  machine;  wood 

floor  clean.  "* 
Exhaust  system  temporarily  disabled; 

some  hoods  being  changed-  woo<y 

floor  clean;  meals ~eaten  in^room. 
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23 


24 


25 
26 
27 


99 


80 


81 


82 
83 

84 

85 

80 


FACTORIES  VISITED  WHERE  LEAD 


Paints. 


Paints. 


Paints 

Paints 

Varnish  and  Enamda 


28     Oil  doth . 


Artificial  leather. 


CSkina  ware . 


Cbina  ware. 


Electrio  insulators 
Glass 

Glass 

Cut  ^ass 

Ctttgl 


2 
11 


3 
3 
3 


1 

4 

4 
6 

6 

4 
2 

S 

3 

7 

60 

12 
1 

4 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
14 

4 

6 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Portion  of  plant 
visited. 


Solderinc  room. 
Solderins  room. 
Mixing  room. . . 


Packing  room. 
Grinding  room . 


Mixing  room. 
Mixing  room. 


Putty  room. 


Mixing  room. 
Mixing  room. 
Mixing  room. 


Chimney  room , 


Enamel  mixing  room. 
Mixing  room 


Varnish  room, 
Mixing  room. . 


Glase  dipping 

Litho  transfer  dept. . 
Glase  dipping 


Decorating  room 


Lead  fusing  room. 


Mixing  and  weighing 
room. 


Furnace  room. 


Finishing  room. 
Putty  room. . . . 
Finishing  room. 


Material  used. 


Ventilation. 


Metallic  lead,  several 
tons  daily. 

Metallic  leiad,  amount 
not  given. 

Linseed  oil,  lead  carbon- 
ate, oxides,  chromes, 
arsenic. 

Arsenic 


Lead,  carbonate,  oxides, 
and  chromes,  amount 
not  given. 

Linseed  oil,  lead  colors. 


Arsenic  greens,  lead  car- 
bonate, oxidet)  and 
chrome,  20U  tons  a 
year. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ide, whitiuK,  linseed 
oil. 

Lead  carbonate,  oxides 
and  chromes. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ides, 500  lbs.  a  week. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ides, 2U0  tons  a  year. 


Lead  carbonate,  oxides 

and  chromes.  2  tons  a 

year. 
LmuI  carbonate,  oxides 

and  chromes. 
Lead  carbonate,  oxides 

and  chromes,  amount 

,not  given. 
Litharge 


Castor  oil,  lead  carbon- 
ate, chromes,  arsenic 
greens. 

Lead  carbonate 


Lead      carbonate 

chromes. 
Lead  carbonate. . 


and 


Metallic  lead,  5  tons  a 
year. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ide, 500  tons  a  year; 
arsmiic,  6  tons  a  year. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ide in  furnaces.  50 
tons  a  year;  arsenic,  1 
ton  a  year 

Lead  putty 


Metallic  lead. 


Machines  hooded  with 

exhausts. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natiiral  windows. 


Natural  windows. 
Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows  and 
skylight. 


Natural   chambers 
with  flues  to  stack 
for  kettles. 

Natural  windows. 

Natural  windows. 


Natural  kettles  hood- 
ed to  Nent  pipe. 

Natural  windows  and 
skylights. 

Natural  windows. 

Exhaust  over  dust> 
ing  and   machines. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  tinting  done 
under  hooa  with 
exhaust. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows,  lead  pota 
under   brick    hood. 

Natural  windows  and 
skvlights;  arches  to 
other  rooms. 

Natural  windowa. 


Natural  windows  and 

skylights. 
Natural  windows'and 

skyliffhts. 
Natural  windows  and 

skylights. 
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OR  ARSENIC  WAS  USED  -  ConUnued. 


Air  analysis. 


No  lead  present 

No  lead  presrat 

No  lead  or  arsenic  present. 


No  lead  or  arsenic  present. . . 

No  lead  preswitj  no  dustv  pn 
cess  at  time  of  visit  ana.tests 

No  lead  preeent.  no  dustvfpro- 
eeas  at  time  of  visit  and  tests 


No  dusty  p: 
visit. 


at  time  of 


No  lead  present . 


Noltests. 


No  lead  present . 


No  tests. 


No  dry  mixing  being  done,  no 
lead  presenC 


Cases  or 

POISONINO. 


Lead. 


No  lead  present . 


Faint  traces  of^ead^nder^mi- 
erosoope. 


Traces  of  lead  found . 

No  lead  preeent 

Traces  of  lead  found . 


No  lead  present . 


No  tests,  no  lead  being  run . 


Weighing  3.3  mg.  lead  per  cu 

metre,  no  arsenic. 
Mixing  2.6  mg.   lead   per  cu 

metre,  no  arsenic. 
No  lead  or  arsenic  present. . . . 


No  lead  present 
No  lead  present 
No  lead  present 


0 
0 
2 

0 
2 

2 

0 


0 
1 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 

6 
0 
0 


Ar- 
senic 


0 
0 

0 

0 


Welfare. 


Hot   and    cold   water,   soap 

towels  and  gloves. 
Hot  and  cold  water 

Hot  and  cold  water 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
towels. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 

towels. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 

towels. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  shower 

baths,    soap    and    towels: 
i  respirators  and  gloves  hir- 

nisned. 


Remarks. 


Hot*and  cold  water. 


Meals  eaten  in  room;  wood  floor  cleai<. 

t 

Hand  soldering  furnaces,  not  hooded ; 

meals  eaten;  place  clean. 
Mills  and  grinders  open;  wood  floor 

dirty. 

No  arsenic  manufacturing;  no  pro- 
visions for  handling  dust. 

W^ood  floor  dirty;  no  provisions  to 
keep  down  dust;  meals  eaten  in  ail 
rooms. 

Wood  floor  dirty;  no  provisions  to 
keep  down  dust;  meals  eaten  in  ail 
rooms. 

Rooms  partitioned  off  mixing  room 
for  dressing  and  lunch  room. 


Many  males  and  females  eat  lunch  in 
the  mixing  rooms. 

Wood  floor  clean;  no  dry  colors  be- 
ing handled  at  time  of  visit. 

Wood  floor  clean;  no  dry  colors  be- 
ing handled  at  time  of  visit. 

No  handling  of  dry  colors  at  time  of 
visit. 


Mills  inclosed. 
New'mixer  being  installed. 


Hot  and  cold  water,  com- 
pany physician. 

Company  has  a  physician, 
notices  are  posted. 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap 
towels  and  mills  furnished 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap, 
towels  and  aprons  fur- 
nished. 


Sink  and  cold  water. 


Respirators  furnished,  emer- 
gency hospital. 


W^ater.  soap  and  respirators 

furnished. 
Water,^  soap  and  respirators 

furnished. 
Soap  and  water 


Concrete  floor  clean;  strong  odor  of 
amyl. 

Floors  dampened  during  day;  cleaned 
once  a  day. 


Analysis  of  wash  water  used  by  one 
girl*  Floors  dampened  during  day, 
mopped  at  night. 

No  dust  removers  on  litho  transfer 
work. 

No  lead  used  in  porcelain  glase;  an- 
alyzed none  found. 

No  pro\'i8ions  to  keep  down;  men  do 
not  wear  respirators. 

Place  old  and  poorly  lighted ;  no  mix- 
ing being  done. 


Wood  floor  clean;  workers  careless; 

do  not  use  respirators. 
Floor  clean. 

Wood  floor  clean;  only  few  finishers 
at  work ;  1  case  reported  to  depart- 
ment, not  there. 
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1 

I 


FACTORIES    VISITED    WHERE    LEAD 


c 


37 


Industry. 


Employees. 


Male 


33 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
47 

43 
49 


50 


-1 


Rubber  goods. 


Rubber     tubes     andj 
tires. 


Enamelled  letters. . . . 
Fnamelled  letters. . . . 

Sulphuric  acid 

J«welry  and  novelties 


Automobile  bodies. 
Carriages 


Carriage-? 50 


Lithographiag. 


Newspaper . 


Newspaper . 


Storage  batteries. 


Storage  batteries , 


100 

1 
4 
5 
3 

•   •  • 

8 
8 


Cream  separators. . . .  |     15 

30 


Wheels   and    carriage        8 

bodie.-.  j 

Automobile  bodies. . . !     12 


Carriage  painting. 


6 
10 


150 
2 

12 


45 

6 

4 
20 


Fe- 
male. 


0 

0 

25 

0 
0 
15 
0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 


0 

0 


Portion  of  plant 
visited. 


Material  used. 


Weighing  room. 
Mixing  room. .  . 
Cement  room .  , 


Lead  carbonate,  oxide, 
chromate,  arsenic  col- 
ors   

Lead  carbonate,  oxide, 
chromate,  arsenic  col- 
ors. .  .  . 

Lead  sulphide  combined 


\'entilation. 


Weighing  room. 
Mixinglroom. . . 

Main  room 

Main  room 

Acid  room 

Enamel  room . . 


Setting  up  room. 

Paint  shop 

Soldering  room. . 


ipmc 
Der. 


Finishing  room. 
Finishing  room. 
Paint  shop 


Finishing  room. 
Finishing  room. 


0     I  Paint  shop. 


0     I   Press  room 

0     i   Color  mixing  room. 


0        Bronzing  room . 


in  rub 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox-| 

ides. 
Lead  carbonate  and  ox-j 

ides. 
Metallic  lead 

Metallic  lead j 

Lead  chambers  in  use . . 

Metallic  l?'>d  and  lead: 
colors.  I 

I 

Metallic  lead   and   lead 

colors. 
Lead    putty   containing 

65%  lead.  I 

Metallic  lead 

Lead  colors  and  varnish 
Lead  colors  and  varnish 
Lead  colors  and  "varnish 

Lead  colors  and  varnish 

Lead  colors  and  varnish, 
500  lbs.  a  year 

Lead  colors  and  varnish. 

1  ton  a  year 

Lead  colors  used 

Lead  colors  and  arsenic 

greens. 
Bronzing  powder, 


Natural     doors     and 
windows. 

Natural     doors     and 

windows. 

Natural     doors     and 
windows. 

Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Enamel    ovens    con- 

nected      with     ex- 
haust. 
Natural    metal    pot* 

hooded. 
Plenum  system. 


Linotype  and  stereo-; 
type  room.  i 


Metallic  lea<l  in  type. 


Linotype  room Metallio  lead  in  type. . 


17 

0 

12 

0 

50 

0 

28 

0 

2 

0 

40 

0 

Stereotype  room. 
Casting  room .  .  . 
Pasting  room .  .  . 
Assembling 


Metallic  lead  In  type. . . 

Metallic  lead,  24  tons  a 
^  day. 
Lead  ox'de  compounds. 


Burning 
plates. 


off      pasted 


Casting  room .  .  .  . 
Pasting  room  .  .  . , 
Weighing  room . . . 
Burning  oflF  room. 


Metallic  lead,  30  tons  a 

dav. 
Lead  oxide  compound. 

Lead  oxide 


Burning 
plates. 


off       pasted, 


Naturalfwindows  and 
skylights. 

Natural  ^  doors     and 

windows. 

Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 

i   Statural     doors     and 
windows. 
Natural     doors     and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Plenum  system. 

Natural  doors  win- 
dows and  skylights. 

Plenum  system;  ex- 
haust system  on 
bronze  machines. 

2-24  inch  exhaust 
fans;  pots  of  lino- 
type and  stereotype 
marhines  hooded. 

30  inch  exhaust^fan: 
linotypes    hooded 
and  piped. 

Natural  air  shaft, 
metal  pot  hooded. 

Natural  windows  and 
skyliehts. 

Exhaust  system  to 
pasting  tables. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Metal   Dots   connects 

to  exhaust. 
Exhaust    system    on 

fasting  tables, 
operations     con- 
nected  to  exhaust. 
Exhaust  system. 
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FACTORIES    VISITED    WHERE    LEAD 


I.VDCSTRY. 


Employees. 


M  ale 


37      Rubber  goods .... 


3.S 


40 
41 


>0 


Rubber     tubes     nnd 
tires. 


30      Enamelled  letters. 


FnamelleJ  letters. 
Sulphuric  acid .  .  . 


I 
4 
5 
3 


42  ;  Jewelry  and  novelties        8 

8 

43  Cream  separators. ...       15 

30 


41      Wheels   and    carriage  8 

bodit'-  j 

Automobile  bodies. . . '  12 

45      Carriacje  painting.  ...  4 


4!j      Autoniobilo  bod'es. . .        6 
47  I  Carrias^os 10 


tS  I  Carrif 


n<rt>s 


4  J      Litho2:r:ip!iirj?. .  .  i    150 

I       2 


Newspaper . 


Newspaper , 


I-' 


45 


2      Storage  batteries. 


4 
20 
17 
12 


Storage  batteries , 


Fe- 
male 


0 


0 


100        25 


0 
0 
15 
0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 


Portion  of  plant 
visited. 


Material  used. 


\  etitilution. 


Weighing  room... 
Mixing  room 


Cement  room .  . 

Weighing  room. 
Mixing^room. . . 

Main  room 

Main  room 

Acid  room 

Enamel  room .  . 


Lead  carbonate,  oxide, 
(hromate,  arsenic  col- 
ors   

Lead  carbonate,  oxide, 
chroiuate,  arsenic  col-i 
ors .... 

Lead  sulphide  combined 


ipmc 
iber. 


Setting  up  room. 

Paint  shop 

Soldering  room. . 


Finishing  room. 
Finishin;;  room. 
Paint  shop 


in  rub 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ides. 

Lead  carbonate  and  ox- 
ides. 

Metallic  lead 

Metallic  lead 

Lead  chambers  in  use . . 

Metallic  Ie\d  and  lead 
colors. 

Metallic  lead  and   lead 

colors. 
Lead    putty   containing 

65%  lead. 
Metallic  lead 

Lead  colors  and  varnish 
Lead  colors  and  varnish 
Lead  colors  and 'varnish 


Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
wind(>«8. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
^  windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Enamel  ovens  con- 
nected with  ex- 
haust. 

Natural  metal  pots 
hoode<i. 

Plenum  system. 


50        0 


0 
0 

0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


,      50 

0 

1 

'      2S 

0 

2 

0 

40 

0 

Finishing  room Lea.l  colors  and  varnish 

Fiaisliing  room Lead  colors  and  varnish. 

500  lbs.  a  year 

Paint  shop i  Lead  colors  and  varnish. 

1  ion  a  year 

Press  room Lead  colors  used 

Color  mixing  room...     Lead  colors  and  arsenic 

.  greens.  j 

Bronzmg  room BronzuiK  powder I 


Linotvpe  and  stereo-    Metallic  lead  in  type, 
type  rootH. 


Linotype  room Metallio  lead  in  type.  .  . 

Stereotype  room Metallic  lead  in  type.  .  . 

Castincr  room .^^etallic  lead,  24  tons  a 

I  ^-''  day. 
Pastini?  room |  Lead  ox  de  compounds. 

Assemblincr Rnrninc       off       pasted 

plates.  I 

Castinj;  room Metallic  lead.  30  tons  a 

dav. 
Pastinz  room Lead  oxide  compotmd. .  | 

^Vei^hin2  room Lead  oxide 


Burning  off  room, 


Bnrnin?!       off       pasted 

plates.  I 


Natural'windows  and 
skylights. 

Natural     doors     and 

i^indows. 

Natural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     <loors     and 

windows. 

>fatural     doors     and 

windows. 
Natural     doors     and 

windows. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

J'lenum  system. 

Natural  <loors  _  win- 
dows anrl  skylights. 

Plenum  system;  ex- 
haust system  on 
bronze  machines. 

2-24  inch  exhaust 
fans:  pots  of  lino- 
type and  stereotype 
machines  hooded. 

30  inch  exhaust^fan: 
linotypes    hooded 
and  piped. 

Natural  air  shaft, 
metal   pot  hooded. 

Natural  windows  and 
skylichts. 

Exhaust  system  to 
pastinu  tables. 

Natural  doors  and 
windows. 

Metal   nots   connecte 

to  exhaust. 
Exhaust    system    on 

pasting  tables. 
.\li     operations     ron- 
^  nectcfl   to  exhaust. 
Exhaust  system. 
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I. 


OR  ARSENIC  WAS  USED  -  Continued. 


Air  Boalyma. 


No  lead  or  arsenic  present. . . . 

8  mg.  lead  per  cu.  metre  air,  no 
arsenic. 

No  lead  preaent 

No  testa,   no  weighing   being 

done. 
No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead 'present,  no  arsenic . . . 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

Centre  of  room  no  lead  present 
breathing  level  of  sandpaper 
68.8inig.  per  cu.  m. 

No  leadipreeent 

2.2  mg.  lead  per  cu.  m.  at  level 
of  sandpaper,  no  lead  in  cen- 
tre of  room. 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead'present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  or  arsenic  present. . . . 
No  lead  or  arsenic  present. . . . 
No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

No  lead  present 

3.4  mg.  lead  per  cu.  m.  of  air. 

4.2  mi?,  lead  per  cu.  m.  of  air. 
2.6  mar.  lead  per  cu.  m.  of  air 

at  lead  burner. 
1.0  mg.  lead  per  cu.  m.  of  air 

at  pots. 

1.2  mg.  lea  1  per  cu.  m.  of  air 

No  lead  orewent 

1.8  mg.  lead  per  cu.  m.  of  air 
at  burners'  table- 


C\SES  OF 

Poison  iNO 


Lead, 


0 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 

0 
1 

01 
2 
2 
0 

2 

0 
1 
0 
0 


0 
3 


7 
4 


17 
0 
2 


Ar- 
senic 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Welfare. 


Hot  and  cold  water,  respi- 
rators furnished. 

Gloves  furnished,  8  mg.  lead 
per  cu.  metre  air,  no  ar 
senic. 

Hot  and  cold  water 


Cold  water,  gloves  furnished 
Cold  water,  gloves  furnished 

Cold  water 

Cold  water 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap. . . 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap. . . 
Hot  and'oold  water,  soap. . . 

Hot  and  cold-water,  soap. . . 
Cold  water 


Remarks. 


Cold  water 

Cold  water. 

Cold  water. 

Hot'and'cold  'water . 

Hot  and  cold  water. 


Hot  and  rold  water,  soap  and 
towels  furnished. 


Vacuum    cleaner    for   floors 

and'benches. 
Cold  water,  soap  and  towels 


Wood  floor  clean;  no  weighini|  being 
done;iinen  do  not  use; respirators. 

W^orkers  covered  with  dust,  place 
dusty. 

Concrete  floor  clean;  odorjof  naphtha 
and  benzine  strong. 

Wood  floor  clean ;  no  hoods  over 
mixers. 

Wood  floor  clean;  meals  eaten;  no  in- 
gredients being  added  to^ixer. 

Wood  floor  clean;  metal  pot  not 
hooded. 

W'ood  floor  clean;  metal  pot  not 
hooded. 

Acid  chamber  leaking. 

Wood  floor  clean;  meals  eaten  in  shop. 


Wood  floor  dean. 

Concrete  floor  clean;  puttyTapplied 
by  hand,  baked  on,  then  sand- 
papered. 

Wood  floor  clean;  no  hoods  over 
solder  furnaces  or  machines. 

Wood  floor  clean. 


Concrete  floor  clean. 

W^ood   floor   clean;    no   sandpapering 

at  time  of  visit;  meals  eaten. 
Wood   floor   clean;    no    sandpapering 

at  time  of  visit;  meals  eaten. 
Wood  floor  clean:  no  lead  filler  used 

wet    pumice    and    rubbing    done; 

meals  eaten  in  room. 
Wood  floor  clean:  meals  eaten  in  shop. 

Cleaning  oflF  of  litho  stones  done  in 
one  portion  of  room.  ^ 

Mixers  open:  pony  mixer  enclosed: 
no  provisions  for  handling  dust. 

Analyses  of  bronze  powder  showed  no 
lesid  or  arsenic  present. 

Wood  floor  clean-  Stereotype"' room 
is  a  portion  of  the  composing' (lino- 
type) room. 


Cold  water  soap  and  towels    Wood  floor  clean 


Cold  water. 


Hot  and  cold  water,  soap, 
towels  and  prloves  fur- 
nished, also  pills  if  asked 
for. 


Hot  and  cold  water,  soap  and 
soap  powder,   t<5wels, 
uloves  and  respirators  fur- 
nished. 


Wood  floor;  dross  scattered  about. 

Gloves  in  poor  shape:  no  hoods  over 
metal  pots. 


Place  dirty;  men  careless. 

Wood^  floor  clean;   tables  dampene<l 

during  day. 
Material   on  floor:  litharge  found  in 

water   cooler;   wo  kers  unclean. 


1   case  of^  lead  poisoning  was  from 
assembling  room. 


)  .' 
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FACTORIES    VISITED    WHERE    LEAD 


•3 

d 


54 


Industry. 


Electrical  equipment 


Employees. 


Male. 


I  Fe- 
male. 


53 
56 


57 


Electrical  equipments 


Ellectricai  cables. 


Motor  vehicle 


110 

45 

5 

40 

10 

17 

8 
6 

2 

6 

18 


0 
0 
0 

0 
60 


Portion  of  plant 
visited. 


Brass  foundry 

Cable  department .  .  . 

Rubber  insulating, 
weighing  room. 

Rubber  insulating, 
mixing  room. 

Soldering  room 

Brass  foundry 

Cable  department.. . . 
Lead  cable  room .... 

Rubber  cable,  weifl^- 

ing>oom. 
Rubber2cable,  mixing 

room. 
Foundry 


Material  used. 


Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  p;iven. 
Metalhc    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Lead    oxides,     amount 

not  given. 
Lead  oxides  compound, 

amount  not  given. 
Metallic    lead,    amount 

not  given. 
Metalhclead 


VeDtilation. 


Metallic  lead. 
Metallic  lead. 


Lead  oxide 

Lead  oxide  compounds. 
Metallic  lead 


Natural  crucibles  un- 
der hood. 
Natural   windows, 

Tncas  roof,  louvres. 
2-30  inch  exhaustfans 

in  window. 
Natural  windows  and 

doors. 
Solder  furnace  hooded 

to  exhaust. 
Natural    Texas    roof. 

louvrss. 
Natural. 
Natural    metal    pots 

hooded  and  piped. 
Natural  windows  and 

skylights. 
Natural  windows  and 

skylights. 
Natural   windows 

Texas  roof,  louvres. 


C.  T.  GRAHAM-ROGERS. 

Mtdical  Inspector  of  Factor  Us. 
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OR  ARSENIC  WAS  USED  —  Continued. 


Air  analysis. 


Cases  or 

POISONINO. 


Lead. 


Ar- 
senic 


No  lead  present 

6  mg.  lead  per  cu.  metre  air.. . 

.05  mg.  lead  per  cu.  metre  at 

masticators. 
No  lead  present 


No  lead  oresent 

1.2  mg.  per  cu.  m.  air 

2.9  mg.  per  cu.  m.  air  at  mixers 


0 
2 


Traces  of  lead  present. 


Welfare. 


Remarks. 


5 

0 

0         ... 

0 

•  •  • 

0 

■   •  • 

1 

2 

■   •  • 

0 

•   ■  • 

Hot  and  cold  water,  soap. . . 

Hot  and  cold  water 

Hot  and  cold  water  and  res- 
pirators. 

Hot  and  cold  water  and  res- 
pirators. 

Hot  and  cold  water 

Water 

Hot  and  cold  water,  i^ves 
furnished. 

Water 

Water 

Water 


Concrete  floor  and  dirt;  meals  eaten 
in  room. 

Metal  pots  not  hooded. 
Men    do    not    wear    respirators    furn- 
nished. 

Men    do    not    wear    respirators    fur- 
nished; meals  eaten  m  room. 

Wood  floor  clean. 

Men  not  clean;  meals  eaten  in  room. 

Wood   floor  not   clean;   men  do  not 
Hear  gloves  and  are  not  clean. 

Meals  eaten  in  the  factory  and  the  men 
are  not  clean. 


Flow  brick  and  dirt;  men  careless. 


JOHN  H.  VOGT,  B.  S., 

i4naZy«<. 
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pared by  Dr.  Andrews,  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  will  be  found  in  "  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review,"  Vol.  2,  ISTo.  2,  June,  1912. 

A  bibliography  on  Occupational  Mortality,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Hoffman,  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  Xo.  79  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Both  have  been  of  help  in  the  compilation  of  this  work.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Occupational  Diseases." 

The  references  are  not  merely  industrial  plumbism,  but  includes 
the  entire  field  of  medical  research  relating  to  lead  or  arsenic 
poisoning. 

Lead: 

Alcohol  u.  Bleiarbeiter.    Sociale  Praxis.    Berlin,  p.  1326. 

Arbeiterschutz  in  Akkumulatores-fabriken  in  Deutschland. 
Sociale  Praxis.    No.  34.    1908. 

Arbeiterschutz  in  der  Bleiglasurfabrikation  u.  das  kammer- 
gericht.    Berufsgenos.    No.  2.    1908. 

Aubertin.  Convuslions,  oedeme,  aigue  du  poumin,  hemorragies 
surrenales  dans  la  saturnisme  experim.  Soc.  Med.  Hop.  Paris. 
VIL     10.    ^08. 

Andrews,  J.  B.  Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  in  New 
York  State  in  1909-1910.  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  95. 
July,  1911. 

Action  populaire,  Rheims.  Extraits  des  discours  prononces 
au  Senat  sur :  Interdiction  de  la  ceruse  a  I'interieur  des  baitments. 
Reims.     Paris.     1908. 
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Albreeht,  H.  Benifskrankheiten  der  Buchdnicker.  Schmollers 
Jahrbuch  f.  Gesetzgebung  usw.    Bd.  XV. 

Adalbert.     Maladies  ind.    Provenant  de  la  manipulation  des 
accumulateurs.    Annales  de  Hyg.    Pub.  et  Med.  Leg.    Vol.  VIII 
1908. 

Agasse-Lafont  et  Heim.  Les  reactions  hematiques  du  presa- 
turnisme.     Acad,  de  Medicine,  Paris.    XII.    8.    1908. 

Albert-Levj  et  A.  Pecoul  Lavair  des  ateliers:  imprimeries  a 
machines  linotypes.  Annal.  Observat.  Municip.  Paris.  VII. 
1907. 

Abelsdorff  Bleierkrankungen  in  gewerbl.  Betrieben.  Con- 
cordia,  Berlin.     No.  17. 

Aerztlicher  Dienst  in  den  Bleibetrieben  Frankreichs.  Sociale 
Praxis.     No.  35. 

Altieri,  E.  Un  caso  di  associazone  tosica  da  plombo  ed  alcol. 
Lavoro,  Milan.     No.  8-9. 

Bestimmung  von  Bleistaub  u.  Bleidampf  en  den  Arbeits  raumen 
mit  Blei  arbeitenden  Industrien.  Zeitsch.  f.  Gewerber hygiene. 
No.  4.     1904. 

Bernardet,  Troisier.  Cas  d'intoxication  saturnin  avec  menin- 
gitis, anaemic,  et  ictere.    Tribune  Medicale.    No.  21.    1908. 

Blejer,  E.  Ein  Betrag  z.  Aetologie  d.  Bleivergiftung.  Mediz. 
Klinik.    Berlin.     No.  24. 

Bleivergiftung  der  Anstreicher.    Arbeitshutz.    Vienna. 

Bleivergiftung  in  Fransesknupfereien.  Sociale  Praxis.  No. 
11.     1908. 

Bleivergiftung  in  huttenmann  u.  gerwerbl.  Betreiben.  K.  K. 
Arbeits  Amt.    Holder.    Vienna.     I-V.     1908. 

Bekampfung  der  Bleivergiftung.  Zeitsch.  f.  Gewerbhyir.  No. 
9.    1908. 

Bleiwassersatz  in  den  Neiderland.    Soc.  Praxis.  No.  34.   1908. 
Balland.     Influence  du  sat  rnisme  sur  la  marche  de  la  grosses 
Paris.     1896. 

Blum,  F.  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Bleivergiftung  und  deren 
Verhuting  in  industriellen  Betrieben.  M.  Perles,  Frankfort-a- 
Main,  1900.  Ueber  das  Schicksal  des  Bleis  im  Organismus  usw. 
Wiener  med.    Wochensch.    No.  13.     1904. 

Brouardel.  Intoxication  chronique  par  le  Plomb.  Annales 
d'hygiene  publique.    February,  1904. 
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Bassia,  A.  T.  Industries  insalubres.  Rapports  sur  leurs  dan- 
gers et  les  moyens  de  les  prevenir,  particulierement  dans  Tindus- 
tries  des  allumettes  et  oes  qui  fabriquent  ou  employment  des 
colleurs  de  plomb.    G.  Fischer.    Jena,  1903. 

Bennett,  S.  B.  A  visit  to  a  white  lead  works.  San.  Record. 
London.     41.     '08. 

Bacquais.  Hygiene  de  Tindustrie  de  caoutchouc.  Ann. 
d'Hyg.    Vol.  2.     1904. 

Boulin.  Hygiene  des  ateliers  d'appret  des  stoffes  de  soir. 
Annales  d'Hygiene.    Vol.  1.     1904. 

Bottrich.  Ueber  die  gesundheitliche  Bedentung  des  Aufen- 
thaltes  in  dem  Formierraumen  von  Akkummulatorenfabriken. 
Therap.  Monat«^hr.    Berlin.    No.  17.    1903. 

Becker.  Ueber  Gesundheitsschadigungen  durch  Bleifarben- 
haltige  Tapeten.    Zeitsch.  f.  Medizinalbeamte.    No.  11.    1908. 

Bertarelli,  E.  La  legge  f  rancese  contro  il  saturnismo  e  i  tentative 
di  sostituzione  della  biacca.    Crit.  Soc.   XII,  16.   1908. 

Brassert,    H.      Uniall   und   Bleilahmung.     Aertz.     Saxihverst. 

Zeits.     Berlin.    No.  22. 

Binswanger.     Ein  Fall  von  Bleiintoxikation.    Naturw.   med. 

Gesell.    Jena.   XVII,  2.     1910. 

Bleivergiftung  in  Tonwarenfabriken.    Zeitsch.  f.  Gewerberhyg. 

No.  24.     1908. 

Bonhoffer.  Psychosen  bei  Bleivergiftung.     Deut.  Med.  Woch. 

49,  1910. 

Benthaus,  A.     Ausgang  u.  Prognose  der  Bleilahmung.     Univ. 

Jena,  1911. 

Barbe  et  Delmas.  Saturnisme  a  forme  de  demence  paralytique. 
Soc.  psychiat.    Paris.    Nov.  16,  1911. 

Barthe,  L.  Contribution  de  la  chimie  a  la  caracterisation  de 
I'empois  saturnin.     Journal  de  Bordeaux,  No.  30. 

Bleivergiftung  u.  Staubkrankheiten  in  Topfereibetreiben.  So- 
cial Technik.    Berlin.    H.  6. 

Blum,  F.    Medizinisches  iiber  die  Bleivergiftung.    G.  Thieme, 

Leipzig.    1912. 

Boulin,  M.  Les  donderies  des  plomb.  Extrait  Bullet,  de 
rinspect  du  travail.    Paris.    No.  5-6.     1907. 
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K.\fPM)Y]VIENT   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDKEN   IN 
iMERCANTTLE  ESTABIJSHMENTS 


I.  Intuoddctouy 

The  investigatious  of  the  Commission  have  dealt  almost'  exclu- 
sively with  conditions  of  work  in  factories  and  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments carried  on  under  the  factory  system.  Here  were  found 
the  chief  problems  of  sanitation,  poisonous  processes  and  danger 
of  accident.  But  as  the  work  progressed  it  was  realized  that  the 
conditions  of  employment  of  workers  in  other  pursuits  could  not 
be  ignored.  There  was  need  of  simi^r  study  of  the  workers  in 
commerce  as  well  as  in  manufacture.  In  the  past  few  decades, 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  number  of  female 
workers  in  commerce  has  increased  more  quickly  than  in  any 
other  field  of  labor.  It  was  consequently  the  duty  of  the  State 
Factory  Commission  to  learn  the  nature  of  this  employment. 

During  this  brief  survey,  however,  only  one  group  of  workers 
in  commercial  pursuits  could  be  singled  out  for  study,  namely, 
the  women  and  children  employed  in  the  large  retail  establish- 
ments, both  department  and  five  and  ten-cent  stores.  It  was 
n<»c«ssary  to  rule  out  the  countless  small  neighborhood  stores 
wliich  are  managed  chiefly  by  the  owner  and  his  family  with  pos- 
sibly a  few  assistants.  We,  therefore,  included  in  this  inquiry 
only  those  stores  which  employed  at  least  ten  women  and  children. 
Even  with  the  limit  thus  sharply  defined,  the  establishments 
described  are  heterogeneous  in  character.  They  include  such 
extremes  as  the  dingy  premises  of  made-over  dwelling  houses  and 
also  the  up-to-date  structures  that  house  a  modem  emporium.  In 
management  they  vary  from  haphazard  supervision  to  orderly 
centralized  administration.  Equally  diverse,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
the  treatment  of  employees. 

This  special  inquiry  was  carried  on  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1912.  Seven  investigators  were  en- 
gaged in  the  field  work.  Several  served  only  a  few  weeks,  the 
others  wTre  retained  for  two  months.     They  secured  information 
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from  store  superintendents  and  managers  and  occasionally  from 
conversation  with  employees.  \  miinber  of  our  agents,  acting  as 
inside  investigators,  obtained  positions  in  the  stores,  and  reported 
their  own  exjxiriences  as  working  girls.  They  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  observations  covering  several  days  or  weeks  in  different 
establishments.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  brief  inspections  of  the 
official  agents  who  were  conducted  through  the  stores,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  facts  that  sometimes  were  unknown  even  to  the 
heads  or  proprietors.  In  several  instances  they  welcomed  these 
reports  and  made  improvements  based  upon  them.  The  data  we 
collected  was  in  large  part  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  de- 
partment store  girls  at  a  hearing  of  the  Commission. 

On  account  of  the  short  time  available  and  the  wide  field  of 
the  inquiry,  it  was  necessary  to  confine  our  observations  to  a  few 
specific  points.  They  were:  1)  Conditions  of  work;  2)  Length 
of  hours;  3)  Wages  and  earnings. 

It  was  appropriate  that  this  preliminary  investigation  should 
concern  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  welfare  of  the  women 
and  children,  since  they  constituted  68 9^  of  the  working  force. 
They  numbered  some  40,000  workers. 

Practically  all  department  stores  employing  ten  or  more  women 
and  children  were  covered  in  Greater  New  York  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  and  in  the  six  cities  of  the 
second  class :  Yonkers,  Albany,  Troy,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Sche- 
nectady. Two  hundred  and  sixteen  (216)  establishments  in  all 
were  inspected.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  largest  New  York 
City  department  stores  each  employing  several  thousand  em- 
ployees to  the  chain  of  small  five  and  ten  cent  stores  which 
extends  across  the  state.  One-third  of  the  entire  number  of  estab- 
lishments visited  are  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  Most  of  these 
employ  less  than  fifty  (50)  persons  but  five  have  more  than  one 
liundred  (100)  employees.  The  department  stores  proper  have 
a  far  larger  labor  force  under  their  roofs;  thirty  employ  more 
than  five  hundred  (500)  persons,  eighteen  have  over  one  thou- 
sand (1,000)  employees,  and  nine  have  over  two  thousand  (2,000). 
The  total  number  of  workers  concerned  in  both  groups  is  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  establishments  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  for  it  amounts  to  the  significant  figure  of  61,717. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 
NUMBER  OF  STORES  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Department  Stores. 

FnrE'A  Ten  Cent  Stores. 

New 
York 

aty. 

Up. 
State. 

Total. 

New 
York 
City. 

Up- 
State. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Number  of  stores 

Number  of  employees. . . . 

Number  of  women 

Number  of  children 

Percentage    of   total   em- 
ployees- 
Women  

83 

47.280 

29.067 

2.655 

61.5 
5.6 

62 

12,278 

7.583 

1.070 

61.8 
8.7 

145 

59,558 

36,650 

3,725 

61.5 
6.3 

Br 

48 

1,195 

980 

17 

82.0 
1.4 

23T 
964- 
i  765 

4 

78.3 
.4 

71 
2.159 
1.736 

21 

80.3 
1.0 

216 

61,717 

38,385 

3.746 

62.2 
6.1 

Children 

II.     Organization  of  the  Department  Stores 

During  the  past  few  decades  the  general  or  neighborhood  store, 
with  its  untidy  accumulation  of  sundries,  has  been  largely  re- 
placed by  great  mercantile  establishments  which  have  arranged 
and  assorted  in  department  after  department  the  stock  of  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  stores.  As  an  offshoot  of  these  great  shops,  the 
specialty  stores,  offering  only  one  line  of  goods,  usually  articles 
of  woman's  wear,  have  developed  in  the  large  cities.  Even  more 
recently  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  controlled  for  the  most  part 
by  one  company,  have  had  a  rapid  growth  in  to^vns  and  cities 
across  the  state.  These  cater  to  the  wants  of  a  still  different 
class  of  customers. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  expansion  has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  female  help.  A  single  generation  has  seen  the  substi- 
tution of  women  for  men  in  positions  of  all  kinds,  for  selling  as 
well  as  for  clerical  work.  Doubtless  before  long  men  will  be  found 
only  as  floorwalkers,  as  salesmen  in  a  few  departments,  and  for 
the  heavy  work  of  packing  and  shipping.  At  the  time  of  our 
inquiry  men  constituted  only  32%  of  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  stores  investigated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  numbered  38,385  or  62%,  and 
the  children  numbered  3,746  or  6%  of  the  total.  Since  these 
figures  were  collected  during  the  rush  season  before  Christmas, 
they  represent  approximately  the  maximum  number  employed  in 
these  establishments  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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The  records  of  most  of  the  stores  do  not  enable  us  to  classif}* 
the  female  employees  above  16  years  of  age  according  to  age, 
even  to  differentiate  those  below  from  those  above  21  years  of 
age.  It  is  known  from  other  sources  that  department  store  help 
is  very  young.  The  United  States  census  of  1900  states  that 
"three-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  saleswomen  16  years  of  age 
and  over  are  under  25  years  of  age.''  These  data  were  col- 
lected in  1900,  over  a  decade  ago,  and  the  figures  of  the  last 
census  are  not  yet  published.  In  the  present  study,  time  did 
not  suffice  to  make  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  female  em- 
ployees by  age  groups.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  large  proportion  of  youthful  workers  still  persists. 

The  organization  of  the  modern  department  store  is  highly  com- 
plex. According  to  a  rough  classification,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  women  and  children  employees  were,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
inquiry,  subdivided  into  five  classes:  1.  The  saleswomen  and 
floor  help,  including  floor  cashiers  and  wrappers;  2.  Office  and 
audit;  3.  Stock  girls;  4.  Packers  and  shippers;  5.  Mail  order 
clerks. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN   IN   14.5  DEPARTMENT 

STORES  ACCORDING  TO  DEPARTMENTS. 


1.  Saleswomen 

2.  Office  help 

3.  Stock  girls 

4.  Packers  and  shippers 

5.  Mail  order  clerks .  .  . . 

Total 


Number. 


24,234 

5,757 

4,386 

1.382 

891 


Per  cent. 


66.1 

15.7 

12.0 

3.8 

2.4 


36.650 


100.0 


Although  these  subdivisions  may  not  be  sharply  defined  in 
every  store,  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  they  correspond  to  the 
main  divisions  of  the  work  in  the  large  stores. 

The  greatest  number,  66%  of  all  women  employed,  were  sales- 
women. The  office  help,  though  next  in  numbers,  was  a  very 
much  smaller  class,  only  15.7%.  It  includes  employees  with 
diverse  duties,  audit  girls,  bookkeepers  and  cashiers,  also  the 
pneumatic  tube  girls  who  make  change  for  the  saleswomen. 
Work  in  a  modern  department  store  is  so  .specialized  that  at  many 
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counters  the  saleswomen  are  assisted  by  stock  girls  who  bring 
goods  to  the  counter  and  keep  them  in  order.  These  young  girls 
constituted  12%  of  the  whole  number  of  female  workers.  After 
some  experience  in  the  care  of  stock,  they  are  advanced  to  be 
saleswomen,  if  they  show  aptitude  for  the  work.  In  a  few  stores 
girls  and  women  were  employed  as  packers  and  shippers.  They 
made  up  not  quite  4%  of  the  total.  There  were  only  2%  of 
mail  order  clerks. 

III.     Child  Laboe. 

It  was  found  that  children  under  16  years  of  age  numbered 
only  3,746  or  6.1%  of  the  entire  number  of  employees.  In  119 
stores,  or  more  than  half  of  the  stores  visited,  no  children  were 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  Commission's  inspections.  Only  21 
children  were  at  work  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

The  small  percentage  of  child  workers  in  department  stores  is 
somewhat  surprising.  There  are  several  reasons  which  may 
account  for  this.  Twenty  years  ago  scores  of  little  cash  girls  or 
boys  were  a  common  sight  in  all  department  stores.  But  now  the 
invention  and  increasingly  general  use  of  mechanical  carriers 
have  almost  eliminated  the  use  of  children  to  carry  packages 
about  the  store.  Another  reason  mav  be  the  inabilitv  of  the 
children  to  satisfy  the  demands  now  made  upon  them.  Promi- 
nent merchants  have  asserted  before  legislative  committees  and 
elsewhere  that  they  cannot  profitably  employ  children  under  16 
years  because  of  lack  of  judgment  and  ability  to  perform  their 
duties  satisfactorily.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
employment  of  children  is  fixed  by  law  at  nine  hours,  and 
no  child  can  be  required  to  work  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 
in  any  day.  This  nine  hour  day  —  one  hour  shorter  than  the  time 
allowed  for  girls  16  to  21  years  —  is  probably  another  reason  for 
the  diminishing  number  of  children  in  stores.  Many  merchants 
dispense  with  them  entirely  rather  than  assume  the  obligation  of 
keeping  them  on  a  difl'erent  hour  schedule  than  the  older  girls. 
According  to  the  Labor  Department  records,  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  New  York  city  has  reduced  during  the  past  four  years 
the  number  of  children  it  employs  by  more  than  a  half. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  children  used  in  IJp- 
Stato  .stores  (8.1    per  cent)   was  larger  than  in  T^ew  York  Citv 
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(5.5  per  cent).  Yet  department  stores  outside  of  New  York  are 
fast  becoming  equipped  with  all  the  newest  labor-saving  devices, 
and  will  doubtless  soon  reduce  the  number  of  children  on  their 
payrolls. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  largest  stores 
still  find  it  profitable  to  employ  children.  In  the  investigation 
of  the  97  stores  which  engaged  children,  it  was  found  that  18 
employed  25  to  49  each;  11  employed  50  to  99  children,  and  11 
t)ver  100  each. 

The  younger  children  are  assigned  chiefly  to  messenger  work. 
They  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  call  of  the  saleswoman,  floor- 
vvalker,  department  heads,  and  office  managers.  In  the  immense 
city  stores  whose  floor  area  sometimes  covers  acres,  these  chil- 
dren may  travel  many  miles  a  day  on  their  rounds.  In  some 
respects  they  are  less  favored  than  the  salesgirls.  The  latter,  when 
working  at  regular  counters,  at  least  have  a  limited  number  of  seats 
provided  for  them.  Messengers,  however,  by  the  nature  of  their 
work,  are  almost  constantly  on  their  feet,  and  rarely  have  seats 
provided  for  the  intervals  when  they  are  not  engaged.  The  exer- 
tion of  almost  continuous  standing  or  running  about  for  children 
just  out  of  school  is  harmful,  especially  for  young  girls. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  children  who  work  in 
large  establishments  and  come  into  daily  contact  with  three  to 
five  thousand  employees  are  subjected  to  far  greater  nervous 
strain  than  the  employees  of  small  stores.  While  the  tasks  re- 
quired of  them  may  be  the  same,  yet  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  strain  is  less  on  the  glowing  child,  if  she 
works  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  quiet  and  less  constant 
stimulation. 

Besides  acting  as  messengers  or  as  cash  girls  or  boys,  children 
in  department  stores  are  more  and  more  being  used  as  parcel 
wrappers  and  floor  cashiers.  The  nervous  tension  of  this  work 
upon  young  girls  was  found  to  be  of  a  serious  character.  It  will 
he  described  in  detail  in  the  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
various  divisions  of  the  work. 

It  may  be  asked:  VHiy  are  children  allowed  to  work  in  fac- 
tories only  eight  hours  a  day  ending  at  5  o'clock,  while  children 
of  the  same  age  may  work  in  mercantile  establishments  an  hour 
longer  each  day  ?    This  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  a  popular  idea 
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that  work  in  a  factory  is  harder.  But  this  opinion  is  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  duties  required  of  the  children  in  stores. 
In  this  inquiry  much  information  was  obtained  proving,  beyond  a 
«loubt,  that  mercantile  like  factory  employment  is  a  great  tax  on 
growing  children. 

Mr.  James  ]>.  Clernun,  Chief  Mercantile  Inspector,  who  was 
formerly  a  factory  inspector,  is  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
after  four  years  in  charge  of  the  mercantile  bureau.  He  writes 
in  his  last  annual  report:  ^^  The  work  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments as  a  rule  is  harder  on  young  children  than  in  factories. 
Children  in  factories  are  generally  permitted  to  sit  at  their  work, 
while  in  mercantile  establishments  they  are  employed  as  mes- 
sengers, or  in  the  distribution  of  merchandise,  and  are  on  their 
feet  almost  all  day,  and  work  long  hours." 

IV.     What  the  Stores  Provide  for  the  Workers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  store  management  is  to  attract  cus- 
tomers within  doors  and  once  there  to  tempt  them  to  stay  and 
to  buy.  Accordingly  everything  possible  is  done  to  please  and 
gratify  the  public.  No  firm  can  afford  to  present  to  view  premises 
that  are  dirty  or  in  ill  repair.  They  must  always  be  clean,  well 
kept  and  well  arranged  in  order  to  create  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  purchasers.  Artistic  displays  of  merchandise  allure  the 
passersby;  within,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  designed  for 
the  customers  play  an  important  part.  The  new  stores  are  com- 
peting in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  rest  rooms,  hospital 
rooms,  marble  toilets,  drinking  fountains,  restaurants,  etc.  In 
fact  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  modern  hotel  are  being 
introduced  into  the  modern  department  store. 

In  building  and  furnishing  these  palatial  structures  the  thousands 
of  employees  who  serve  the  customers  have  not  been  overlooked. 
More  and  more  are  merchants  realizing  that  it  pays  to  maintain 
not  only  the  finest  conveniences  for  customers,  but  also  good  toilet 
facilities,  lunch  and  recreation  rooms  for  employees.  Of  course 
such  elaborate  care  can  be  given  only  to  employees  of  the  large 
establishments.  The  women  and  children  employed  in  the  smaller 
stores  that  continue  to  compete  with  the  big  ^department  store 
are  not  so  well  provided.     But  a  much  smaller  number  of  women 
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are  affected  hy  coiiditions  in  these  stores.  Furthermore,  even 
these,  by  order  of  the  Labor  Department  or  following  the  example 
of  the  large  stores,  are  cleaning  up  their  premises.  The  rickety 
dark  toilet  has  disappeared  except  in  the  dirtiest,  most  insignifi- 
cant stores.  The  custom  of  asking  girls  to  pile  their  coats  and 
hats  anywhere  behind  the  counter  has  practically  been  discon- 
tinued. Instead,  lockers  and  hangers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
employees.  The  toilets  are  cleaner  and  lighter,  soap  and  towels 
are  often  found.  Some  attempt  is  being  made  in  almost  every  fair 
sized  establishment  to  provide  a  room  in  which  the  girls  may  ear 
their  noonday  meal.  As  the  manager  of  one  of  the  smallest  de- 
partment stores  remarked  to  the  investigator  when  he  displayed 
a  new  concrete  toilet  and  washroom  —  "  We're  small,  but  we'll  be 
growing  and  it  pays  to  let  people  know  that  you  treat  your  em- 
ployees handsomely." 

1.     Toilet  Accommodations. 

The  girls  who  work  in  stores  have  in  some  respects  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  physical  welfare  than  any  other  class  of  em- 
ployees. The  sanitary  conveniences,  for  instance,  are  generally 
clean  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  following  table  was  compiled 
from  the  inspections  of  our  agents  and  shows  the  general  higli 
standard : 

TABLE  No.  3. 

cleanliness  of  toilet  accommodations  according  to  chauacteh  of 

establishments. 


New  York  Cttt. 

Up-State. 

Total 

Department.  ,       5  &  10. 

Department. 

5  A  10. 

Dep.  &  fi  A  10. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.         % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Excellent  and  good 
Poor  and  dirty .... 

145 
24 

85.8 
14.2 

38 
10 

79.1          79      87.7 
20.9          11       12.3 

18 
6 

76.0 
25.0 

280 
61 

84.5 
15.5 

Total 

169    inn  n 

48   linn  n   1        on     inn  n 

24 

100.0 

o3l 

lUU    tf 

The  rating  was  determined  by  the  uniform  standard  used  in 
the  Commission's  investigations.  There  is  apparently  little  vari- 
ation in  conditions  in  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  state.  Moreover, 
the  rating  for  cleanliness  is  excellent  or  good  for  all  kinds  of 
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are  aii'ected  In  coihlitioiis  in  tli(s(-  stores.  Fiirtlierinore,  even 
tli('<(',  hy  order  oi'  the  Labor  Deparliueiit  or  folluwing  the  example 
oi  the  huge  stores,  are  cleaning  up  their  premises.  The  rickety 
(hirk  toilet  has  di>app»'ared  except  in  the  dirtiol,  most  insiLniiti- 
cant  stores.  The  custom  of  asking  girls  to  pile  their  coats  and 
hats  anywhere  behind  the  counter  has  practically  been  discon- 
tinued. Instead,  lockers  and  hangers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
employees.  The  toilets  are  cleaner  and  lighter,  soa})  and  t«)\vels 
are  often  foun.l.  Some  iittenipt  is  being  made  in  aUiiost  i-very  lair 
siz(h1  establishment  to  provide  a  room  in  which  the  girls  may  eat 
their  noonday  meal.  As  the  manager  of  one  of  the  smallest  (h- 
partment  stores  remarked  to  the  Investigator  when  he  displayi-d 
a  new  concri'ti'  toilet  and  washroom  —  -  We're  small,  but  we'll  b.- 
growing  and  it  pays  to  let  people  kiu^w  that  vou  treat  vour  em- 
}doyees  handsomely." 

1.     Toilet  Accommodaiions. 

The  girls  who  work  in  stores  have  in  some  respects  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  physical  welfare  than  any  other  class  of  em- 
ployees. The  sanitary  conveniences,  for  instance,  are  generally 
clean  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  following  table  was  compihMl 
from  the  inspections  of  our  agents  and  shows  the  general  hiizh 
standard : 

TABLE  No.  3. 

CLEANLINIvSS  OF  H»llj;r  A(X'()MM()DATIONS  ACCoKDlNc;  TO  CHAH.\i  ihi:   (»1- 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 


New  York  City. 

Up-St.\tk. 

Total 

Department.         5  A  10. 

Department. 

5&  10. 

Dep.&5dr  10. 

No. 

%          No.         % 

1 

1 

No.  ;    % 

!■ 
1 

. 

No.         % 

No.         % 

Excellent  anri  good 
Poor  and  dirty.  . 

I4r, 

24 

ir>9 

1 

85.8  i       38  '   79.1 
14.2  !        10  ,  20.9 

79      87.7 
11    i   12.3 

18 
6 

75.0 
25.0 

280       SI  r, 

61         l.->..-i 

Total 

100.0  :       48    100.0 

i              1 

90    100.0 

1 

24 

100.0 

331       10<)  0 

The  rating  w\as  determined  by  the  uniform  standard  used  in 
the  rommission's  investigations.  There  is  apparently  little  vari- 
ation in  conditions  in  the  diirerent  parts  (d'  the  state.  .Moreover, 
the   rating   for   cleanliness   is   exceUent  or  good   for  all   kinds  of 
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establishments,  although  the  department  stores  stand  slightly 
higher  than  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  In  fact,  85%  of  accom- 
modations for  all  stores  is  reported  in  excellent  or  good  condition. 
Less  than  1/3  are  located  in  basements.  Lighting  and  ventila- 
tion, as  well,  are  adequate  in  a  large  percentage  of  toilet  rooms ; 
in  87%  the  lighting  and  in  84%  the  ventilation  are  good  or 
excellent. 

In  a  few  pretentious  establishments,  however,  there  was  flagrant 
negligence  in  regard  to  the  toilets.  In  one  department  store  em- 
ploying about  150  females,  the  toilet  room  is  in  the  basement.  On 
entering  the  toilet  the  investigator  was  face  to  face  with  twelve 
separate  closets  none  of  which  was  screened  by  a  door.  The  girls 
complained  bitterly  of  this  lack  of  privacy.  "  We're  modest  in 
our  homes,"  said  one,  "  but  we  soon  get  over  that  here.  It  ain't 
decent  and  it  ought  to  be  fixed." 

In  another  store  in  which  700  women  were  employed  an  investi- 
gator who  worked  in  the  establishment  reports :  "  I  saw  two  of 
the  toilets  to-day.  They  are  very  difficult  to  find ;  they  are  dark, 
with  apparently  no  windows  for  outside  ventilation.  The  seats 
are  old  fashioned,  of  wood  and  not  clean ;  the  sinks  are  dirty  and 
there  is  no  soap  or  towels.  One  of  the  toilets  is  entirely  too 
small  and  dozens  of  girls  had  to  wait.  The  general  behind-the- 
scene  effect  is  dirty  and  unsanitary."  And  again,  from  a  second 
store  where  an  inside  investigator  was  one  of  seven  hundred  girls, 
there  comes  the  following  statement:  "A  smell  of  unsanitary 
water  closets  is  especially  noticeable.  The  toilets  are  in  very  bad 
condition,  only  one  out  of  seven  is  flushing  automatically.  Since 
the  closet  in  the  basement  is  locked  (probably  for  repairs)  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  6th  floor  where  the  overcrowding  is 
fearful." 

In  some  eases  the  number  of  toilets  is  entirely  inadequate  and 
obviously  this  brings  with  it  unmistakable  hardship  and  dan- 
ger to  health.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  our  investigation  was  carried 
on  in  two  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year,  when  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  store  were  taxed  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
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TABLE  No.  4. 

RATIO    OF   WOMEN    TO   TOILETS   IN   216   STORES   AND    NUMBER   OF    WOMEN 

AFFECTED. 


RATIO  OF  WOMP]N 

Departmknt           Five  &  Ten  Cent 

Stores.             i           Stores. 

1 

Total. 

TO  ONE  TOILET. 

Number 

of 
stores. 

Number 

of 
women. 

Number 

of 
storeo. 

Number 

of 
women. 

Number 

of 
store*. 

Number 

of 
wom^n. 

25  women  and  under 

26  to  40  wom«»n 

Ill 

20 

6 

r» 

2 

1 

13.129 

13.102 

1.946 

6.214 

2.252 

7 

68 
3 



1.445 
290 

179 

9^ 

14.574 
13  392 

41  to  5(^  wom«;n 

51  and  over 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1.946 
6  214 

Not  specified 

2  252 

No  toilet 

7 

Total 

145 

36,050 

71 

1 .735              216 

38.38-> 

Although  in  179  stores  throughout  the  state,  employing  14,r)7-l: 
women,  there  w^as  an  average  of  1  toilet  for  every  25  women 
employed,  these  stores  were  the  smallest  under  inspection.  In 
23  Other  stores  with  only  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  female 
employees  (13,392)  there  was  a  proportion  of  26  to  40  girls  to 
each  toilet.  In  6  stores  representing  1,946  women  and  girls 
the  proportion  was  40  to  50  females  to  each  toilet  and  in  5 
stores  employing  6,214  women  the  proportion  was  1  toilet  to 
51  women  and  over.  In  many  of  these  largest  stores  the  liberal 
ruling  of  the  Department  of  Labor  (1  toilet  to  every  50  females 
in  stores  employing  1,000  or  over)  was  totally  disregarded. 

Moreover  the  ratio  of  toilets  to  the  number  of  employees  varies 
greatly  in  stores  of  approximately  the  same  size.  In  two  stores 
where  the  full  number  of  women  employees  w^as  practically  the 
same  (704  and  703  respectively)  the  ratio  of  toilets  to  female 
employees  in  the  former  w^as  1  to  every  26  women,  in  the  latter 
1  to  every  71  women.  Two  large  stores,  each  employing  about 
2,500  women,  had  almost  as  wide  a  divergence  in  the  ratio  of 
their  toilet  facilities.  In  one  the  proportion  was  1  toilet  to  every 
30  females,  in  the  other  1  to  every  57  females.  It  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  increasing  the  toilet  facilities  of  a  store 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  compared  with  the  ease  of  increas- 
ing the  labor  supply,  but  it  is  significant  that  some  stores  have 
prepared  themselves  for  this  customary  reinforcement  in  their 
numbers  while  others  have  dealt  with  it  inadequately. 


2.  Washing  Facilities, 

Like  the  toilets,  83%  of  washing  facilities  inspected  were 
found  to  be  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Except  in  a  few 
unimportant  stores  the  dirty  iron  sinks  have  been  replaced  by 
white  porcelain  basins  and  modem  plumbing.  Moreover  78% 
of  the  stores  have  provided  towels  for  the  comfort  of  their  em- 
ployees. In  fact  since  a  regulation  was  passed  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  common  towel 
"  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments  "  several  of  the  large 
shops  provide  individual  towels  and  a  few  others  have  installed 
paper  towel  racks.  The  roller  towel,  however,  is  still  found 
hanging  in  93%  of  the  stores  which  supply  towels. 

There  is  one  serious  complaint  to  be  raised  in  connection  with 
the  washing  facilities.  This  is  the  lack  of  hot  water  in  many 
establishments.  It  is  a  grave  inconvenience  to  girls  working  in 
a  department  store  not  to  be  able  to  wash  their  hands  in  hot 
water.  They  are  expected  to  take  care  of  a  certain  section  of 
stock  and  to  keep  it  in  order  during  the  day.  Every  morning 
boxes  or  wares  are  brought  down  from  the  stock  room  covered 
with  dust  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  salesgirls  to  wipe  off  the 
shelves,  brush  up  the  stock  and  pack  it  away  neatly.  In  doing 
this  their  hands  become  coated  with  grime  and  their  finger-nails 
become  black  and  dirty.  Not  only  are  employees  ashamed  to 
wait  on  customers  with  dirty  hands,  but  they  are  scolded  and 
upbraided  for  carelessness  in  spotting  or  staining  articles  of 
merchandise.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  turn  from 
the  dirty  work  of  tidying  stock  to  handling  white  goods  or  dainty 
silks  without  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  scrubbing  their 
hands  in  hot  suds.  Yet  there  is  a  firm  of  wide  reputation  employ- 
ing over  1,500  women  which  does  not  supply  hot  water.  Another 
store  employing  800  women,  two  more  employing  500  and  many 
others  equipped  with  good  toilets  and  wash  rooms,  fail  to  furnish 
hot  water.  In  all,  64%  of  the  127  department  stores  and  85% 
of  the  60  five  and  ten  cent  stores  about  which  information  was 
collected  fail  to  make  this  provision  for  their  employees. 

3.  Dressing  Rooms  and  Lockers. 

Ninety-six  department  stores  (66%)  and  38  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  (54%)  provide  dressing  rooms  or  locker  rooms  for  their 
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employees.  In  smaller  stores  such  rooms  are  often  connected  with 
the  hmch  or  wash  room,  coat  hangers  are  hung  up  on  hooks  along 
the  wall  and  a  shelf  is  built  in  for  hats.  In  the  large  establish- 
ments it  is  customary  to  find  individual  metal  lockers  arranged 
in  one  or  several  rooms.  Usually  2  girls  share  a  locker  (each 
possessing  a  key)  although  during  the  holidays  in  some  stores 
five  or  six  girls  were  assigned  to  the  same  locker.  This  over- 
crowding in  the  cloak  or  locker  room  is  resented  by  the  girls 
far  more  than  overcrowding  in  the  toilets  because  it  directly 
lengthens  their  hours  in  the  store. 

Nearly  44%  of  the  dressing  rooms  in  the  department  stores 
and  60%  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores  were  found  in  basements. 
In  many  the  light  was  poor  and  the  air  was  close.  In  an  estab- 
lishment where  over  2,000  women  are  employed  the  inspector 
writes  the  following  description  of  a  basement  dressing  room: 

"  The  dressing  rooms  are  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
building.  Each  section  is  assigned  to  some  special  group  of 
saleswomen.  Employees  supply  their  own  hangers.  Each 
hook  from  which  a  hanger  is  suspended  is  numbered  to 
correspond  with  a  saleswoman's  number.  Inside  each  hat 
this  same  number  is  also  placed  and  the  hat  is  stowed  on  the 
shelf  above  the  hooks.  Some  of  the  sections  are  verv  cold 
and  damp  and  on  rainy  days  the  clothes  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  dry.  The  maids  in  attendance  complain  of  severe 
colds  and  rheumatism.  The  steam  heat  in  the  coldest  rooms 
had  not  been  turned  on  at  all." 

This  report  of  the  inspector  is  corroborated  bv  the  testimonv 
before  the  Commission  of  a  girl  employed  in  this  very  store : 

Witness  —  ^'  In  the  cloak  room,  it  is  positively  unhuraan. 
I  have  been  crushed  almost  to  death.  I  went  to  my  depart- 
ment faint  and  have  been  taken  to  the  hospital 
Well,  I  have  myself  been  in  that  crush,  in  that  tunnel  under 
the  ground  when  it  was  suffocating.  If  anvl)(><lv  had  faiiited 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  getting  out  i4  ii." 

Another  witness — "I  was  in  that  rush  to-night.  I  was 
there  twenty  minutes  overtime  trying  to  get  my  clothes." 

Witness  (continuing)  —  "  Everybody's  clothing  is  hung 
up  one  right  over  the  other;  I  have  had  my  clothes  handed 
to  me  perfectly  wet." 
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cinployeeti.  In  smaller  stores  such  rooms  are  often  connected  with 
the  Innch  or  wash  room,  coat  hangers  are  hung  up  on  liooks  along 
ihe  wall  and  a  shelf  is  built  in  for  hats.  In  the  larm-  establish- 
nients  it  is  customary  to  find  individual  metal  lockers  arranged 
in  one  or  several  rooms.  I'sually  2  girls  share  a  locker  (each 
possessing  a  key)  although  during  the  holidays  in  some  stores 
live  or  six  girls  were  assigned  to  the  same  locker.  This  over- 
crowding in  the  cloak  or  locker  room  is  resent*  .1  bv  the  ;'irls 
lar  more  than  overcrowding  in  the  toilets  because  it  directly 
lengthens  their  hours  in  the  store. 

jS^early  44%  of  the  dressing  rooms  in  the  department  st(»res 
and  G0%  in  live  and  ten  cent  stores  were  found  in  basements. 
In  many  the  light  was  poor  and  the  air  was  close.  In  an  estab- 
lishment where  over  2,000  women  are  employed  the  inspector 
writes  the  following  description  of  a  basement  dressimi'  room: 

Ihe  (lre>>iiig  in^oiiis  are  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
bnilding.  Each  section  i>  assigned  to  some  special  group  of 
saleswomen.  Employees  sn])ply  their  own  hangers.  Each 
hook  from  which  a  hanger  is  suspended  is  numbered  to 
correspond  with  a  saleswoman's  number.  Inside  each  hat 
this  same  number  is  also  placed  and  the  hat  is  stowed  on  the 
shelf  above  the  hooks.  Some  of  the  sections  are  very  cold 
and  damp  and  on  rainy  <biy>  the  (*lothe>  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  dry.  Th<'  iiinid-  In  attendance  complain  of  severe 
colds  and  rliennnitism.  The  stejim  heat  in  the  coldest  ro(»nis 
had  not  been  tnrned  on  at  all.'' 

This  report  of  the  inspector  i^  corroborated  by  ihe  testimony 
before  the  Commission  of  a  i^irl  eniplove«l  in  this  very  store* 

Witness  —  "  Fn  the  cl(>ak  room,  it  is  positively  nnhuman. 
I  have  been  crushed  almost  to  death.  T  went  to  mv  depnrt- 
ment  faint  nnd  lia\e  heeii  taken  to  the  liospiuil 
Well,  1  have  niys(df  been  in  that  crnsh,  in  tli;it  tnnnel  nnder 
the  ground  when  it  was  suffocating.  If  any])o«ly  luid  fainled 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  getting  out  of  ii." 

Another  wirne-^s — "I  wa-  in  lluit  i'n>h  h.-niglit.  I  was 
there  tAventy  minutes  overtime  trying  to  get  my  clothes.'' 

Witness  (continuing) — **  Everybody's  clothing  is  hung 
up  one  right  over  the  other;  I  have  had  my  clothes  handed 
to  me  perfectly  wet." 
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A  second  inspector  shows  huvv  another  large  firm  employing 
about  1,500  women  has  attempted  to  improve  the  basement  locker 
room : 

*'  A  rainy  day  room  is  provided  for  the  girls.  This  room 
adjoins  the  dressing  rooms  in  the  basement.  It  is  supplied 
with  hot  air  and  other  appliances  for  drying  clothes.  On 
rainy  days  girls  are  allowed  time  off  to  dry  their  clothes  if 
they  are  wet." 

However,  although  dressing  rooms  were  found  to  be  over- 
crowded at  this  time  of  the  year,  insufficiently  lighted  and  un- 
suitably located  in  some  instances,  yet  93%  of  the  number  were 
clean  or  moderately  well  cared  for. 

4.     Lunch  Rooms, 

The  lunch  room  facilities  aliorded  by  mercantile  establishments 
range  from  the  cramped  underground  lunch  rooms  furnished  with 
table  and  gas  stove,  usually  found  in  the  small  stores,  to  the  huge 
restaurants  of  big  department  stores,  where  several  thousand 
employees  may  be  accommodated  and  where  a  wide  variety  of 
food  may  be  purchased  at  cost  price.  About  half  the  stores  in- 
vestigated furnish  some  kind  of  a  lunch  room  for  the  use  of  their 
employees. 

Of  the  77  department  stores  which  have  lunch  rooms,  65  have 
them  located  above  ground,  and  of  the  32  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
which  make  this  provision,  IG  (exactly  one-half)  are  on  or  above 
street  level. 

In  the  small  stores  the  lunch  room  is  more  or  less  of  a  make- 
shift, and  is  often  found  in  the  basement  or  tucked  away  in  some 
dark  corner.  In  one  shop,  for  instance,  where  150  girls  are  em- 
ployed, the  lunch  room  is  under  the  sidewalk.  The  ventilators 
cannot  be  opened  on  account  of  the  dust  from  the  street,  and 
even  when  closed  the  dust  can  filter  through  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  food  covered.  However,  many  small  firms, 
despite  limited  space  and  lack  of  opportunity,  are  making  a  dis- 
tinct eifort  to  furnish  accommodation  for  their  girls  during  the 
noon  hour. 

In  the  big  department  stores  the  employees'  dining  room  is  as 
distinct  an  institution  as  the  customers'  restaurant.    Many  stores 
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have  cheerful  rooms  where  an  appetizing  meal  may  be  obtained 
for  a  few  pennies.  In  other  stores  the  tables  are  littered  with 
dirty  plates  and  platters ;  the  crockery  is  half  washed  and  sticky ; 
the  room  is  overcrowded  with  noisy  clamoring  girls  who  are  wait- 
ing in  line  for  their  food. 

TABLE  No.  5. 
CLEANLINESS  OF  LUNCH  ROOMS. 


Department 
Stokes. 

Five  A  Ten  Ce.nt 
Stores. 

Total. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Number 

of 
stores. 

Number 

of 
women. 

Number 

of 
stores. 

Number 

of 
women. 

Number 

of 
stores. 

1   Number 
1         of 
women. 

Excellent  or  gofxl 

Fair  or  dirty 

Unknown 

68 

I 

32,658 

1,529 

259 

27 
5 



1,008 
292 

95 

12 

2 

33.0()<» 

1.821 

259 

Total 

77 
68 

34,446 
2,204 

32 
39 

1,300 
435 

109 
107 

35.746 
2.6  9 

No  lunch  rooms 

Total 

145 

36,650 

1 

71 

1.735 

1 

216 

38.385 

According  to  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  in  the  large  de- 
partment stores  the  lunch  rooms  are  usually  clean  and  well  kept. 
In  the  smaller  stores,  where  no  special  statf  is  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  lunch  rooms,  the  rating  is  somewhat  lower.  Never- 
theless our  inspectors  reported  rooms  in  large  shops  where  no 
attention  was  given  either  to  comfort  or  neatness. 

In  one  room  described  there  was  too  much  crowding,  and  con- 
sequent noise  to  permit  anyone  to  rest.  The  girls  ate  their 
lunches  and  left  the  place  at  once.  '*  The  only  way  to  get  any 
rest  or  quiet  at  noon,''  said  one  young  woman,  "  is  to  go  to  the 
customers'  restaurant  and  pay  for  our  lunch  there.  Then  we  may 
sit  comfortably  and  feel  a  little  less  tired  afterwards.  But  the 
lunch  room  for  the  girls  is  fit  only  for  those  who  want  to  rush 
in,  swallow  their  food  like  animals  and  rush  out  again." 

There  is  one  thing  which  provokes  dissatisfaction  even  more 
than  a  cluttered  uncomfortable  lunch  room.  This  is  the  custom 
in  certain  stores  of  making  it  practically  obligatory  for  the 
girls  to  eat  their  luncheon  in  the  employees'  dining  room.  In  one 
store,  if  they  wish  to  go  home  or  take  luncheon  outside  the  store, 
they  lose  10  or  15  minutes  out  of  the  noon  recess  because  they 
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are  compelled  to  go  to  the  top  floor  and  give  their  time  there  to 
the  timekeeper  on  going  out  and  on  coming  back.  Although  the 
lunch  room  in  this  store  is  bright  and  attractive,  these  good  points 
are  overshadowed  by  the  policy  of  the  firm  in  constraining  the 

girls  to  eat  there. 

The  lunch  room  is  not  required  by  law.  Wherever  it  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  to  serve  them  with  whole- 
some food  at  cost  and  to  provide  them  a  clean  pleasant  room  where 
they  may  eat  together  and  chat  together,  such  a  policy  is  repaid 
by  improved  health  and  by  stronger  allegiance  to  their  employer. 

5.     Rest  Rooms  and  Welfare  Work. 

The  factory  law  requires  that  in  factories  where  females  are 
employed  either  a  dressing  or  emergency  room  shall  be  provided 
for  their  use.  Yet  in  mercantile  establishments  where  there  is 
always  a  very  large  percentage  of  female  labor,  where  the  total 
weekly  hours  are  often  longer  than  factory  hours,  and  where  the 
saleswomen  must  be  neater  in  appearance  than  factory  workers, 
there  is  no  such  provision  in  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  many  employers  have  of  their  own  accord 
seen  the  need  of  this  accommodation.  Practically  all  the  large 
houses  in  New  York  City  and  several  in  other  cities  are  equipped 
with  emergency  rooms,  where  a  girl  may  lie  down  for  a  few 
hours  without  loss  of  pay.  In  some  stores  she  may  consult  a  phy- 
sician free  of  charge,  and  there  is  a  trained  nurse  in  attendance 
and  medicine  without  expense.  In  certain  stores  there  is  even 
a  dentist  and  a  chiropodist.  In  an  increasing  number  of  stores 
a  rest  room  is  furnished  where  employees  may  read  and  enjoy 
themselves  during  their  spare  moments;  in  some  cases  roof  gar- 
dens, circulating  libraries,  classes  in  salesmanship,  and  other  de- 
vices for  the  amusement  and  welfare  of  employees  are  supplied. 

In  one  of  the  best  known  houses  children  who  look  ill-nourished 
are  weighed  at  regular  intervals,  and  if  they  are  losing  weight, 
they  are  given  advice  as  to  diet  and  manner  of  living.  A  sickly, 
undersized  girl  or  boy  receives  free  checks  to  be  exchanged  for  egg 
and  milk  drinks  at  the  soda  fountain. 

One  firm  maintains  for  the  use  of  the  women  and  children  a 
special  club  house  where  there  are  lunch  and  recreation  rooms. 
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The  children  are  required  to  attend  lessons  at  fixed  hours,  and 
there  are  classes  in  first  aid  to  the  injured,  military  drill  for  the 
bojs,  and  lessons  in  cooking,  millinery  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 
Membership  in  the  clubs  is  optional,  but  they  are  largely  attended. 

Another  store  has  a  large  and  sunny  roof  garden.  One-half  of 
the  room  is  enclosed  in  glass  where  the  girls  may  settle  back  in 
comfortable  rocking  chairs  and  read  the  magazines  scattered  about 
on  the  tables ;  the  other  half  is  a  wide  open  space  with  a  play- 
ground for  the  younger  girls. 

Such  conditions  are  found  not  only  in  stores  which  cater  to  a 
high  class  of  trade;  some  of  the  more  popular  shops  have  similar 
arrangements.  But  while  many  houses  voluntarily  make  this  pro- 
vision, many  still  fail  to  do  so.  No  adequate  reasons  exist  why 
mercantile  establishments  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  dressing  or  rest  room  for  their  women  employees. 

Whenever  a  girl  is  taken  ill,  in  a  store  in  which  there  is  no 
rest  room,  she  must  stay  at  her  place  in  discomfort  or  go  home 
and  lose  her  pay ;  otherwise  she  must  prop  herself  up  as  comfort- 
ably as  she  can  in  the  customers'  waiting  room  or  in  some  offioo. 

In  one  store  for  example,  where  about  160  women  are  at 
work,  a  hard  bench  outside  the  customers'  toilet  is  the  only  pro- 
vision for  a  girl  who  is  unwell,  but  not  seriously  ill.  People  are 
continually  passing  in  and  out  of  the  room,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  rest  or  quiet.  Yet  the  girls  must  endure 
these  hardships  until  they  feel  better  or  be  docked  a  half  day's 
pay  for  absence.  In  a  still  larger  store,  an  inside  investigator 
reports : 

"  In  one  corner  a  railing  separates  a  small  space  above 
which  hangs  the  sign  that  this  is  the  female  waiting  room 
and  no  males  are  allowed  in.  The  girls  sit  on  hard  seats 
in  full  view  of  whoever  passes.  The  room  will  hold  about 
twenty  girls  sitting  next  to  each  other  on  these  benches.'' 

The  welfare  work  of  some  of  the  leading  merchants  has  been 
described  at  length  in  this  report  as  it  is  our  intention  to  give 
full  credit  to  their  activities.  In  many  instances  where  this 
so-called  "  welfare  work  "  has  been  instituted  it  is  found  to  be  a 
sound  business  proposition.  The  manager  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  described  above  was  much  averse  to  calling  the  ar- 
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rangements  made  for  the  women  and  girls  in  his  store  "  welfare 
work."  "  This  is  not  a  charitable  enterprise,"  he  remonstrated, 
"  it  is  solid  business  principle  and  every  cent  pays."  Not  only 
does  it  pay  to  advertise  a  **  model  establishment,"  but  it  pays  to 
supply  employees  with  comfortable  surroundings,  so  that  neither 
illness  nor  physical  discomfort  may  interfere  with  their  efficiency. 
Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  such  consideration  and  assistance  a 
certain  "  esprit  de  corps  "  is  created  among  the  employees  that  dis- 
tinctly enhances  their  value.  Welfare  work  so  conducted  is  on  a 
sound  basis.  The  employers  make  the  necessary  outlay  in  order 
to  promote  the  industrial  efficiency  of  their  working  force. 

In  other  cases  the  employers  take  no  comprehensive  view  of 
their  employees'  best  interest.  There  are  merchants  who,  with 
one  hand,  ostentatiously  shower  benefits,  such  as  lunch  rooms, 
club  houses  and  infirmaries,  upon  their  employees  and  with  the 
other  hand  treat  these  same  girls  with  marked  injustice.  They 
lengthen  hours  of  labor  whenever  it  suits  their  convenience, 
enforce  a  system  of  unjust  fines,  and  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
employees  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Under  these  conditions 
the  showy  welfare  features  cannot  compensate  for  such  funda- 
mental evils.  The  girls  themselves  are  awake  to  the  inconsistency 
of  such  treatment.  In  many  quarters,  consequently,  welfare 
efforts  have  been  sharply  criticized  and,  at  times,  with  much 
justice. 

Indeed  the  mere  provision  of  such  conveniences  should  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  in  rush  seasons  the  girls  are  oftentimes  too 
busy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered.  Of  what 
good  is  a  rest  room,  for  instance,  if  one  has  no  time  to  rest  ?  Our 
investigators  very  often  found  those  rooms  unoccupied.  The 
girls  told  them  that  they  were  entirely  too  busy  to  leave  their 
work.  Sometimes  the  rest  room  is  inconveniently  located.  It 
takes  the  girls  too  long  to  reach  it,  and  some  say  they  never  use 
it.  Obviously  the  value  of  the  experiment  lies  entirely  in  the 
amount  of  use  that  is  made  of  the  equipment. 

But  even  though  all  the  provisions  above  described  are  made 
and  their  use  encouraged,  the  physical  and  nervous  strain  of  mer- 
cantile work  must  not  be  overlooked  or  minimized.  Rest  rooms, 
medical  care  and  other  elaborate  features  can  at  best  only  repair 
the  damage  done  in  the  course  of  the  work.     They  should  not 
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obscure  the  need  for  avoiding  rather  than  relieving  the  effect 
of  the  fundamental  hardships  of  the  occupation.  What  the  exac- 
tions of  the  work  are  and  to  what  extent  they  may  affect  the 
health  of  the  workers  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

V.     Tin:  IIakdships  of  the  Occupation  :     Its  Demands  on 

THE  Workers. 

Employment  in  a  mercantile  establishment  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  light  and  easy  work  compared  with  that  in  a  factory. 
But,  according  to  the  workers  themselves,  it  is  far  more  exhaust- 
ing than  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  rush  and  speeding  of  factory 
work  is  well  known  and  has  often  been  described  in  detail;  far 
less  notice  has  been  given  to  the  tax  upon  the  strength  and  nervous 
energy  of  the  department  store  girls.  While  taking  pride  in  their 
superior  social  position,  the  store  girls  realize  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  their  work  is  more  fatiguing  than  factory  employ- 
ment. Emily,  for  instance,  is  typical  of  many  girls  whose  ambi- 
tion it  is  to  give  up  "  operating  a  machine  "  and  become  a  sales- 
woman. Emily  confided  to  the  inspector  tliat  she  was  glad  her 
work  behind  the  counter  at  Christmas  was  only  temporary  because 
she  was  "  dead."  l^ever  had  she  been  so  tired  in  the  factory. 
"  It  was  all  right  so  long  as  we  weren't  busy,"  she  added,  ^'  but 
when  the  customers  began  coming  on  I  realized  how  terrible  it 
was !  " 

The  demands  on  a  store  girFs  physical  endurance  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  work  she  does.  For  the  saleswoman,  who  con- 
stituted (j(j%  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  and  women  employed^ 
it  can  be  said,  in  general,  that  long  hours  of  standing,  poor  venti- 
lation, close  application  to  work,  despite  constant  interruption 
and  distraction,  and  excessive  seasonal  overtime  are  characteristic 
of  their  occupation.  They  must  always  be  neat  in  appearance 
and  on  their  best  behavior.  They  are  always  on  duty  and  have 
to  preserve  an  even  temper  in  meeting  the  tastes  and  whims  of 
customers  of  all  kinds.  Therefore,  while  a  girl  may  be  almost 
dropping  from  weariness  or  sickness  she  must  always  assume  a 
polite  responsive  manner  towards  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact : 

"  The  incessant  jumping  from  one  person  to  another  (at 
the  same  time  keeping  strict  attention  to  saleslips) ;   the 
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obscure  the  need  for  avoidinu:  rather  than  relieving  the  effect 
of  the  fiindauiental  hardsliips  of  the  occupation.  What  tlic  exac- 
tions of  the  work  are  and  to  wliat  extent  tliey  may  affect  tlie 
health  of  the  workers  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

V.      rm;   11aki:siiii's  of  tiik  ()(  cltai  io.n  :      Irs    Demands  on 

THE    WOKKEHS. 

Employment  in  a  mercantile  establishment  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  light  and  easy  work  compared  with  that  in  a  factory. 
But,  according  to  the  workers  themselves,  it  is  far  more  exhaust- 
ing than  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  rush  and  speeding  of  factory 
work  is  well  known  and  has  often  been  described  in  detail;  far 
less  notice  has  been  given  to  the  tax  upon  the  strength  and  nervous 
energy  of  the  department  store  girls.  "While  taking  pride  in  their 
superior  social  position,  the  store  girls  realize  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  their  work  is  more  fatiguing  than  factory  employ- 
ment. Emily,  for  instance,  is  typical  of  many  girls  whoso  ambi- 
tion it  is  to  give  up  ''  operating  a  machine  ''  and  become  a  sales- 
woman. Emily  confided  to  the  inspector  that  she  was  glad  her 
work  behind  the  counter  at  Christmas  was  onlv  temporary  because 
she  was  "  dead.''  IS'ever  had  she  been  so  tired  in  the  factory. 
*'  It  was  all  right  so  long  as  we  weren't  busy,"  she  added,  '*  but 
when  the  customers  began  coming  on  I  realized  how  terrible  it 
was !  " 

The  demands  on  a  store  iiirl's  physical  endurance;  varv  acconl- 
iiig  to  the  kind  of  work  she  does.  For  the  saleswoman,  who  con- 
stituted (JG%  of  the  whole  nund)er  of  girls  and  women  employrd, 
it  can  be  said,  in  general,  that  long  hours  of  standing,  ptxjr  venti- 
lation, close  M|)[)lieation  to  work,  despite  constant  interruption 
and  distraction,  and  excessive  seasonal  overtime  are  characteristic 
of  their  occupation.  They  must  always  l>e  neat  in  appearance 
and  on  their  best  l»eliavior.  They  are  always  on  duty  and  have 
to  preserve  an  even  temper  in  meeting  the  tastes  and  whims  of 
customers  of  all  kinds.  Therefore,  while  a  girl  may  be  almost 
dropping  from  weariness  nv  sickness  she  must  always  assume  a 
polite  responsive  manner  towards  all  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact : 

"  The  incessant  jumping  from  one  person  to  another  (at 
the  same  time  keeping  strict   attention   to  saleslips) ;    the 
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continual  bending  over  to  pull  out  stock;  the  necessity  of 
always  being  pleasant  in  the  midst  of  the  rush,  and  of 
course,  standing  sometimes  for  91/4  hours  a  day,  all  this." 
writes  a  department  store  employee,  "  wears  out  the  endur- 
ance of  the  worker." 

The  girls  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  stores  (16%)  do  not 
have  to  stand,  nor  are  they  subjected  to  the  particular  strain  of 
work  at  a  counter.  Uut  they  have  to  give  the  exacting  atten- 
tion common  to  all  office  work,  and  their  duties  are  prolonged 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  later  than  in  other  business  offices. 
Moreover  many  work  at  night  several  times  a  week  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year.  In  a  number  of  stores  they  work  in 
inner  rooms  or  in  basements  where  artificial  light  is  needed  at 
all  times.  Included  in  this  class  are  cashiers  who  handle  large 
sums  of  money  and  are  therefore  required  to  exercise  extraordi- 
nary care  and  precaution  at  every  transaction. 

The  girls  in  the  packing  and  shipping  departments  (3.8%) 
stand  practically  all  day  long  as  they  wrap,  tie  and  distribute 
the  unwieldly  bundles  which  pile  up  before  them.  Their  work 
is  hardest  in  the  late  afternoons  and  often  lasts  till  after  all  the 
other  women  employees  have  left  the  premises. 

Thus  in  the  various  departments  the  work  has  certain  common 
characteristics, —  much  standing,  bad  air  and  nervous  tension. 
These  are  found  in  varying  degrees  in  practically  all  stores,  and 
constitute  the  most  serious  demands  on  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  department  store  employees.  The  saleswomen  have  received 
the  most  detailed  consideration,  since  they  outnumber  the  others 
so  greatly  and  since  their  work  is  on  the  whole  most  exactino". 

1.     Sianding, 

Constant  standing  is  without  question  the  greatest  hardship. 
A  saleswoman  has  to  be  on  her  feet  practically  the  whole  day. 
She  is  able  to  sit  down  for  only  a  few  moments  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals. In  the  busiest  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  rush  season  pre- 
ceding Christmas  and  whenever  special  sales  are  held,  there  is 
little  opportunity  to  rest.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  many  girls 
proves  that  on  some  days  they  almost  never  have  a  chance  to  sit 
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down.    An  investigator  employed  in  a  popular  store  at  Christmas 
writes : 

"  Sat  down  only  twice  to-day  and  for  not  more  than  a 
minute  each  time.     There  are  11  girls  at  the  counter  now 
and  4  seats,  but  when  opened  the  seats  are  in  the  way  be- 
cause  it   is   so   fearfully   crowded   behind    the   counter   on 
account  of  the  extra  stock  and  the  extra  girls.    We  bump  each 
other,  and  block  each  other  and  tread  upon  each  other's  sore 
feet  all  the  time." 
Almost  without  exception  the  girls  complain  of  the  extreme 
discomfort    and   fatigue   that   come    from   continuous    standing. 
Swollen  and  aching  feet  and  broken  arches  result.     The  pain  at 
times  is  acute  and  reaches  up  to  the  thighs.     Behind  the  counter 
during  the  busy  season  there  is  a  continual  repetition  of  the  com- 
plaint:   "  Oh,  my  feet,"  and  of  warnings  not  to  step  on  them. 

Bessie,  employed  at  the  book  counter  in  X's,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  pain  in  her  feet:  "  They  just  burn,"  she  said,  "  I 
don't  believe  that  I  can  ever  stand  on  them  again." 

In  another  large  store  two  girls  were  waiting  for  the  elevator, 
each  standing  alternately  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  "  I'm 
wasting  part  of  my  lunch  hour,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "but  IM 
rather  be  shot  than  walk  down  the  stairs." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  her  companion,  "  I  couldn't  go  up  and  down 
those  stairs  if  I  tried,  for  every  step  I  take  I  seem  to  shake.  Tin 
so  tired." 

When  a  girl  works  behind  a  counter,  she  can  occasionally  lean 
against  the  stock  case  for  rest.  But  the  girl  who  stands  at  an 
aisle  counter  or  at  a  table  must  endure  the  continued  strain  prac- 
tically unrelieved  all  day.  What  this  means  to  a  girl,  who  may 
have  to  stand  70  to  80  hours  during  the  Christmas  week,  is 
revealed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  employees  of  a  large  depart- 
ment store: 

"  One  day  I  was  not  relieved  at  night  for  supper  till  nearly 
8  p.  M.,  after  demonstrating  dolls  at  an  aisle  counter  all 
day.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  finally  broke  down  and  cried 
from  fatigue.  The  millinery  buyer  came  and  asked  me  what 
was  the  matter  and  I  told  him.  I  said  I  had  not  sat  down 
all  day  and  if  I  could  only  go  off  the  floor  a  few  minutes  I 
could  rest  and  that  would  stop  my  crying." 
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dowu.    All  investigator  employed  in  a  popular  store  at  Christmas 
writes: 

''  8a t   down  onlv   twiee   to-dav  and   for  not  more  than   a 
minute  eaeh  time.      There  are  11  girls  at  the  eoimter  now 
and  -i  seats,  but  when  opened  the  seats  are  in  the  way  he- 
eause    it    is   so    fearfully   crowded    behind    the   counter    on 
account  of  the  extra  stock  and  the  extra  girls.     We  bump  eaeh 
other,  and  block  each  other  and  tread  upon  each  other's  sun? 
feet  all  the  time." 
Ahnost  without  exception  the  girls  complain  of  the  extreme 
discomfort    and    fatigue    that    come    from    continuons    standing. 
Swollen  and  aching  feet  and  broken  arches  result.     The  pain  at 
times  is  acute  and  reaches  up  to  the  thighs.     Behind  the  counter 
during  the  busy  season  there  is  a  continual  repetition  of  the  com- 
plaint:    "  Oh,  my  feet,"  and  of  warnings  not  to  step  on  them. 

Bessie,  employed  at  the  book  counter  in  X's,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  pain  in  her  feet:  "  They  just  burn,"  she  said,  '*  I 
don't  believe  that  1  can  ever  stand  on  them  again." 

In  another  large  store  two  girls  were  waiting  for  the  elevator, 
each  standing  alternately  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other.  '*  I'm 
wasting  part  of  my  lunch  hour,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  **  but  I'd 
rather  be  shot  than  walk  down  the  stairs.'' 

*'  Yes,"  agreed  her  companion,  "  1  eonldn't  go  np  and  down 
those  stairs  if  1  tried,  for  every  step  1  take  I  seem  to  shake.  I'm 
so  tired." 

When  a  girl  works  behind  a  counter,  she  can  occasionally  lean 
against  the  stock  case  for  rest.  But  the  girl  who  stands  at  an 
aisle  counter  or  at  a  table  must  endure  the  continued  strain  pra<*- 
tically  imrelieved  all  day.  What  this  means  to  a  girl,  who  may 
have  to  stand  70  to  80  hours  during  the  Christmas  week,  is 
revealed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  employees  of  a  large  depart- 
ment store: 

"  One  day  I  was  not  relieved  at  night  for  supper  till  nearly 
8  P.  H.,  after  demonstrating  dolls  at  an  aisle  counter  all 
day.  I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  finally  broke  down  and  cried 
from  fatigue.  The  millinery  buyer  came  and  asked  me  what 
was  the  matter  and  1  told  him.  I  said  I  had  not  sat  down 
all  day  and  if  I  could  only  go  otf  the  floor  a  few  minutes  I 
could  rest  and  that  would  stop  my  crying." 
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Such  instances  as  these  are,  of  course,  more  frequent  and 
flagrant  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  But,  while  the  hardship^ 
are  particularly  aggravated  at  that  time,  even  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  work  many  girls  have  literally  no  time  to  sit  down. 
Girl  after  girl  told  the  inspectors  who  visited  the  store  in  early 
fall  that  they  were  "  too  busy  to  notice  "  whether  they  had  seats 
or  not.  In  testifying  before  the  Commission  one  girl  relevantly 
answered  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  employees  were  "  able  to  sit 
down  during  the  day."  "  Well !  "  she  said,  "  most  of  the  girls 
don't  have  much  time  to  sit  down.  Where  you  have  a  bargain 
counter  you  never  have  a  chance  to  sit." 

2.     Use  of  Seats, 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  mercantile  law  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  in  requiring  one  seat  for  every  three  women 
employed.  The  law  is  usually  obeyed  and  seats  or  stools  are 
provided  in  correct  proportion.  J3ut  in  practice  the  law  is  almost 
useless.  Either,  as  we  have  seen,  the  girl  is  too  busy  to  sit  down 
or  else  the  use  of  seats  is  for  the  most  part  forbidden  by  unwrit- 
ten law  or  by  explicit  directions  from  floorwalkers  or  managers. 
They  try  to  impress  the  salesgirls  with  the  idea  that  it  isn't 
"  businesslike  "  to  sit  down  and  that  only  by  standing  to  receive 
customers  will  trade  be  attracted  to  the  counter.  In  one  store 
the  girls  remarked  significantly, — "  We  can  sit  down,  but  in  most 
departments,  if  you're  wise,  it's  better  not  to!"  Several  girls 
testified  in  regard  to  seating  arrangements  at  a  private  hearing 
on  mercantile  establishments  before  the  Commission.  One  wit- 
ness gave  the  following  evidence  about  a  store  employing  over 
500  women  and  girls : 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  about  using  the  seats  that  thev 
furnish  the  salesclerks  with  ? 

A.  Well,  there  is  and  there  is  not.  You  can  sit  down, 
but  sometimes  if  they  see  you  sitting  they  don't  like  the  idea. 

Q.  Do  they  tell  you  that  they  don't  like  the  idea  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  will. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  say  that  to  you  ? 

A.  Last  week  they  said  there  was  too  much  sitting  in  the 
departments  and  half  the  time  there  was  nobody  sitting  at 
all  and  nobody  at  the  counter. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  is  tlie  fault  of  the  men  on  the 
floor  ? 

A.  Iso,  they  get  their  orders  from  the  superintendent. 

Q.  Do  they  post  these  orders  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  have  them  printed  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  we  saw  the  superintendent  talking  to  the 
floorwalker  and  then  the  floorwalker  would  come  around  and 
tell  us  not  to  sit.'' 

Again,  if  an  aisle  manager  sees  that  a  girl  has  leisure  to  sit 
down  he  will  either  **  make  "  work  for  her  or  else  will  move  her 
to  another  counter,  leaving  the  remaining  girls  to  shoulder  her 
work. 

"  If  the  head  of  stock  would  let  us  sit  only  for  a  minute," 
said  a  girl  at  the  notion  counter  of  a  big  store,  *'  it  would 
rest  us  for  hours.  But  if  we  sit  a  second  she  is  after  us, 
saying  there  is  something  to  be  done,  and  lots  of  times  there 
isn't  a  thing.  It  is  only  her  way  of  telling  us  not  to  sit 
down." 

"  Girls  in  my  department,"  said  one  buyer,  nervously, 
when  asked  why  so  many  girls  were  standing  near  seats, 
^*  never  sit  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  about  four  they 
sit !  " 

The  floorwalker  and  buyer  are  generally  given  extensive  author- 
ity in  their  own  departments  and  the  heads  of  many  firms  shift 
upon  them  all  responsibility  as  to  the  use  of  seats.  Certain  fair- 
minded  employers  have,  however,  checked  this  over-rigorous  con- 
trol of  the  department  managers  by  declaring  that  ''  any  floor- 
walker, buyer  or  head  of  stock  who  prohibits  the  use  of  seats  will 
be  dismissed." 

Moreover,  the  girl  placed  at  an  aisle  counter  or  at  a  table  may 
actually  be  without  a  seat.  Her  third  of  a  seat  may  be 
behind  a  neighboring  counter  or  may  be  so  far  away  that  it  is 
absolutely  inaccessible.  At  one  store,  for  example,  the  girls  at 
the  aisle  counters  (silverware,  trinkets  and  gloves)  say  that  they 
are  told  they  may  go  behind  other  counters  and  sit  if  they  are 
tired.  ''  But/'  remarked  one  girl,  sarcastically,  "  I  see  us 
tryin'it." 
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Q.  Don't  yun  think  tiiat  is  tlie  fault  of  the  men  on  the 
floor  ? 

A.  ^Oj  they  get  their  orders  from  the  snperinten(hMit. 

Q.  Do  they  post  tliese  orders  ( 

A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  have  them  printed  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  we  saw  the  superintendent  talking  to  the 
floorwalker  and  then  the  floorwalker  would  come  around  and 
tell  us  not  to  sit.'' 

Again,  if  an  aisle  manager  sees  that  a  girl  has  leisure  to  sit 
down  he  will  either  "  make  "  work  for  her  or  else  will  move  her 
to  another  counter,  leaving  the  remaining  girls  to  shoulder  her 
work. 

••  If  the  head  of  stock  would  let  us  sit  only  for  a  minute," 
said  a  girl  at  the  notion  counter  of  a  big  store,  "  it  would 
rest  us  for  hours.  Dut  if  we  sit  a  second  she  is  after  us, 
saying  there  is  something  to  be  done,  and  lots  of  times  there 
isn't  a  thing.  It  is  only  her  way  of  telling  us  not  to  sit 
down." 

'•  Girls  in  my  department,"  said  one  buyer,  nervously, 
when  asked  why  so  many  girls  were  standing  near  seats, 
••  never  sit  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  about  four  they 
sit !  " 

The  floorwalker  and  buyer  are  generally  given  extensive  author- 
ity in  their  own  departments  and  the  heads  of  many  Arms  shift 
upon  them  all  responsibility  as  to  the  use  of  seats.  Certain  fair- 
minded  employers  have,  however,  checked  this  over-rigorous  con- 
trol of  the  department  managers  by  declaring  that  '*  any  floor- 
walker, buyer  or  head  of  stock  who  prohibits  tlie  use  of  seats  will 
be  dismissed." 

.Moreover,  the  girl  ])laced  at  an  aisle  counter  or  at  a  table  may 
actually  be  without  a  seat.  Her  third  of  a  seat  may  be 
behind  a  neighboring  counter  or  may  be  so  far  away  that  it  is 
absolutely  inaccessible.  At  one  store,  for  example,  the  girls  at 
the  aisle  counters  (silverware,  triidvcts  and  gloves)  say  that  they 
are  tohl  they  may  go  behind  other  counters  and  sit  if  they  are 
tired.  ••  IIiil/*  remarked  one  girl,  sarcastically,  "  1  see  us 
try  in  it. 
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111  a  few  stores,  where  female  labor  is  employed  in  the  shipping 
and  packing  departments,  it  is  seldom  that  seats  are  provided  for 
the  girls  who  wrap  and  tie  up  the  bundles.  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  establishments  now  employ  men  only  in  the  packing  and 
shipping  rooms,  our  inspectors  reported  23  department  stores  (20 
in  New  York  City)  which  still  continue  to  use  female  labor  in 
these  departments.  The  total  number  of  women  and  girls  who 
perform  such  work  is  1,382,  the  largest  number  in  a  single  store 
is  365. 

In  one  store,  where  about  100  girls  are  employed  in  the  de- 
livery and  transfer  departments,  all  of  them  (aside  from  a  few 
office  employees)  do  their  work  in  a  standing  position.  Four 
young  girls  in  the  delivery  department  (two  under  16  and  two 
barely  17  years  old)  do  perhaps  the  hardest  work  in  the  store. 
They  receive  parcels  for  delivery  from  all  over  the  store.  The 
bundles  are  carried  to  them  on  endless  belts,  and  the  girls  dis- 
tribute these  parcels  (except  very  large  ones)  into  twelve  chutes 
representing  different  routes  which  lead  to  the  shipping  rooms  on 
the  floor  below.  The  distance  between  the  chutes  and  the  girls  is 
from  6  to  12  feet,  and  the  girls  work  with  almost  incredible 
quickness.  The  inspector  timed  one  girl  and  found  that  in  one 
minute  she  distributed  42  packages ;  another  time  she  distributed 
36  parcels  in  one  minute.  Yet  this  exhausting  work  is  done 
wholly  in  a  standing  position  and  the  girls  are  often  obliged  to 
remain  at  their  posts  during  rush  seasons  till  long  after  6  o'clock. 

In  regard  to  a  second  store  the  inspector  reports : 

"A  number  of  packers  in  the  rear  of  the  3rd  and  1st 
floors  were  very  much  overworked,  their  work  extending  un- 
til after  the  closing  hour.  The  work  is  done  in  a  standing 
position,  and  there  was  not  a  single  seat  for  a  possible  few 
minutes^  rest." 


And  in  still  another  establishment  where  several  girls  are  em- 
ployed wrapping  bundles  in  the  delivery  room,  the  superintend- 
ent told  an  inspector,  who  inquired  as  to  the  lack  of  seats,  that 
"  they  had  benches,  only  he  didn't  know  where  they  were." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enforcement  of  the  section  of 
the  labor  law  which  pormits  women  to  use  the  seats  "  at  such  times 
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and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health,"  is  a  baffling  task  for  even  the  most  conscientious 
mercantile  inspector.  The  only  legal  evidence  of  violation  that 
he  can  obtain  is  a  statement  from  an  employee  that  she  is  for- 
bidden to  use  a  seat,  even  if  it  is  provided.  Naturally  enough  a 
girl  will  not  risk  her  position  to  give  this  testimony,  though^'she 
is  suffering  acutely  from  constant  standing.  The  mercantile  in- 
spector has  been  known  to  take  cases  into  court  in  the  hope  that 
the  girls  would  testify  truthfully,  only  to  find  that  his  witnesses 
failed  him  at  the  critical  moment. 

3.     Injun/  Due  to  Standing. 

The  statements  of  physicians  on  the  injury  to  women's  health 
caused  by  prolonged  hours  of  standing  have  been  set  forth  in  no 
uncertain  words.     The  defense  of  the  Illinois  ten  hour  law  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  women  in  department  stores  (recently 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State*)  was 
largely  based  on  the  testimony  of  physicians  that  such  hours  of 
standing   unwarrantedly    jeopardize    a    woman's    health.     These 
physicians,  both  English  and  American,  were  in  contact  through 
their  practice  with  girls  and  women  employed  as  saleswomen. 
They  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  when  women  are  re- 
quired to  work  in  a  standing  position  for  many  hours  a  day,  it  is 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  female  organs  and  reproductive 
system.     The  following  quotation  taken  from  the  appendix  to  the 
Brief  makes  this  point  clear : 

"Continuous  standing  for  hours  together  is  a  strain 
especially  upon  the  arch  of  the  feet  and  the  ankle  joints ;  a 
cause  of  weary  spine  and  spinal  curvature,  favoring  also 
pelvic  fullness,  and  in  the  female  sex,  |)roductive  of  de- 
rangements of  the  uterine  functions  and  of  uterine  displace- 
ments."   (Page  28.) 

"  The  attitude  of  standing,  if  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,  is  quite  as  fatiguing  as,  and  probably  more  injurious 
than,  movements  that  involve  more  muscular  effort."  (Page 
12.) 
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and  to  such  extent  as  niiiv  hv  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health/"  is  a  l.afHing  task  for  even  I  he  most  conscientious 
mercantile  inspector.  The  only  legal  evidence  of  violation  that 
he  can  obtain  is  a  statement  from  an  employee  that  she  is  for- 
bidden to  use  a  seat,  even  if  it  is  provided.  Naturally  enough  a 
girl  will  not  risk  her  position  to  give  this  testimony,  thougirshe 
is  suffering  acutely  from  constant  standing.  The  mercantile  in- 
spector has  ])een  known  to  take  cases  into  court  in  the  hope  that 
the  girls  would  testify  truthfully,  only  to  find  that  his  witnesses 
failed  him  at  the  critical  moment. 

3.     Injun/  Due  to  Slandinf/. 

The  statements  of  physicians  on  the  injury  to  women's  health 
caused  by  prolonged  hours  of  standing  have  been  set  forth  in  no 
uncertain  words.     The  defense  of  the  Illinois  ten  hour  law  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  women  in  department  stores  (recentlv 
declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State'^)  was 
hu-gely  based  on  the  testimony  of  physicians  that  such  hours  of 
standing    unwarrantedly    jeopardize    a    woman^s    health.     'J'hese 
physicians,  both  English  and  American,  were  in  contact  through 
their  practice  with  girls   and   women   employed   as   saleswomen. 
They  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  when  women  are  re- 
quired to  work  in  a  standing  position  for  many  hours  a  day,  it  is 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  female  organs  and  reproductive 
system.     The  following  quotation  taken  from  the  appendix  to  the 
Brief  makes  this  point  clear : 

**  Continuous  standing  for  hours  together  is  a  strain 
especially  upon  the  arch  of  the  feet  and  the  ankh;  joints;  a 
cause  of  weary  spine  and  spinal  curvature,  favoring  also 
pelvic  fullness,  and  in  the  female  sex,  productive  of  de- 
rangements of  the  uterine  functions  and  of  uterine  displace- 
ments.''    (Page  28.) 

"  The  attitude  of  standing,  if  maintained  for  any  length 
of  time,,  is  quite  as  fatiguing  as,  and  probably  more  injurious 
than,  movements  that  involve  more  muscular  effort."     (Page 
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"  The  long  hours  which  shop  girls  work  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  do  their  work  are  injurious  to  their  con- 
stitutions. Prolonged  standing,  long  hours,  and  want  of 
proper  sanitary  accommodations  lead  to  ailments  affecting 
the  bladder,  bowels,  uterus,  nervous,  vascular  (blood)  and 
muscular  systems.  These  ailments  are  evidenced  by  the 
legs  becoming  swelled  with  fluid,  varicose  veins  appearing  in 
the  lower  extremities  and  muscular  pains  and  weakness  be- 
ing felt  from  the  waist  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  nervous 
system  is  seriously  injured  by  the  undue  strain  which  is 
put  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Facial  neuralgia, 
spinal  neuralgia,  and  headache  are  very  common  complaints. 
Anaemia  (popularly  speaking,  poverty  of  the  blood)  will  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  shop  women.  This  arises  from 
long  hours,  close  confinement,  and  long  intervals  between 
meals,  with  consequent  disturbance  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  functions."     (Page  22.) 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  "it  has  a  very 
grave  effect  upon  the  generative  organs  of  women,  entailing  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  and  also  injuring  a  very  large  body  of 
them  permanently.  It  is  the  prolonged  hours  and  not  being 
allowed  to  sit  down."     (Page  2Y.) 

Moreover  the  effect  on  young  and  physically  undeveloped  girls 
is  even  more  serious  than  on  older  women,  for  injuries  to  these 
organs  during  girlhood  may  affect  a  woman  for  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

The  effect  upon  the  feet  is  given  specifically : 

"  Standing  occupations  naturally  involve  the  feet  and  legs 
in  greatest  strain,  and  more  especially  the  feet.  In  conse- 
quence we  see  developing,  during  the  adolescent  years,  that 
condition  known  as  weak  and  flat  foot.  This  frequently 
occurs  in  the  adult  also  from  causes  of  similar  nature,  but 
only  too  frequently  the  result  of  conditions  and  weakening 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  period  of  active  growth. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  generally  realized  how  frequently 
such  conditions  are  met  as  those  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred."    (Page  19.) 
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Mercantile  employers  apparently  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
hardships  and  dangers  that  come  from  too  long  standing.     As 
we  have  seen,  many  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  seats.     They 
have  not  given  serious  attention  to  the  prevention  of  over-fatigue 
in  their  employees.     It  is  recognized  in  the  case  of  telephone 
operators  that  they  must  be  given  "  time  off  "  every  morning  and 
afternoon  to  relax  and  to  recuperate.    It  is  quite  as  essential  that 
a  salesgirl  who  stands  all  day  should  be  cared  for  in  the  same  way. 
Particularly  in  the  busy  seasons  managers  are  inclined  to  make 
undue  demands  of  their  employees  without  proper  health  pre- 
cautions.    It  is  true  that  in  most  stores  girls  can  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  aisle  manager  to  leave  their  counters  for  brief 
periods  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.     But  during  rush  seasons 
permission  is  often  refused  or  given  grudgingly,  and  the  time 
allowed   is  only  enough   to   reach  the  toilet  rooms  and  return. 
The  floor  cashiers  find  it  more  difficult  to  leave  their  posts,  and 
cases  were  known  in  which  they  were  relieved  only  at  luncheon 
time.    In  no  store  was  any  system  of  adequate  "  relief  periods  '' 
described  to  our  investigators,  similar  to  those  instituted  by  the 
telephone  companies,  and  allowed  as  part  of  the  day's  schedule. 

4.     Defective  Ventilation, 

Another  hardship  connected  with  mercantile  work  is  the  bad 
air  in  most  stores,  due  to  defective  ventilation.  The  proper  venti- 
lation of  rooms  of  such  large  capacity,  containing  often  thousands 
at  a  time,  is  admittedly  a  complex  engineering  problem,  com- 
parable in  difficulty  only  to  the  ventilation  of  schools  and 
theatres.  Complaints  arc  frequent  even  from  the  shopping  public 
who  remain  within  the  store  only  a  few  hours  at  most.  There- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  the  girls,  in  their  places  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  grumble  about  the  dusty, 
close  atmosphere  or  about  drafts  which  are  particularly  notice- 
able in  certain  exposed  positions. 

The  salesgirls  who  work  at  counters  close. to  the  doors  are  often 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  the  winter  weather,  in  a  way  that  the 
shoppers,  clad  in  coat  and  hat,  can  scarcely  realize.  Whenever 
the  doors  open  and  close  there  is  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the 
street.    Some  of  the  best  stores  have  met  this  difficulty  by  heating 
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Mercantile  eiiiployerri  apparently  Lave  failed  to  appreciate  tlie 
hardships  and   dangers   iliat  come  from  tuo  long  standing.     As 
we  have  seen,  many  practically  prohibit  the  use  of  seats.     They 
have  not  given  serions  attention  to  the  prevention  of  over-fatigue 
in   their  employees.     It  is  recognized  in  the  case  of  telephouf 
operators  that  they  must  be  given  "  time  otf  "  every  morning  and 
afternoon  to  relax  and  to  recuperate.     It  is  quite  as  essential  that 
a  salesgirl  who  stands  all  day  should  be  cared  for  in  the  same  way. 
Particularly  in  the  busy  seasons  managers  are  inclined  to  make 
undue  demands  of  their  em})l()yees   without  proper  health   pre- 
cautions.    It   is   true   that   In   most  stores  girls  can  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  aisle  manager  to  leave  their  counters  for  brief 
periods  in  the  morning  and  aftr  rnoon.     But  during  rush  seasons 
permission   is  often   refused  or  given  grudgingly,  and  the  time 
allowed    is   only  enough   to    roach    the   toilet   rooms   and   return. 
The  floor  cashiers  find  it  more  ditHcult  to  leave  their  posts,  and 
cases  were  known  in  which  they  were  relieved  only  at  luncheon 
time.     In  no  store  was  any  system  of  ado(puite  *'  relief  periods  "" 
described  to  our  investigators,  similar  to  those  instituted  bv  the 
telephone  companies,  and  allowed  as  part  of  the  day's  schedule. 

4.     Defective  Ventilalion. 

Another  hardship  connected  with  mercantile  work  is  the  bad 
air  in  niosi  >tores,  due  lo  difrr.iw  ventilation.  The  proper  venti- 
lation of  rooms  of  such  large  capacity,  containing  often  thousands 
at  a  time,  is  admittedly  a  (•«»mi>lex  engineering  problem,  com- 
parable in  difHcnlty  oidy  to  tlie  ventilation  of  schools  and 
theatres,  ("oniplaini-  arc  fr('(|uent  even  from  the  shopping  public 
who  remain  within  the  store  only  a  few  lionrs  at  most.  There- 
fore it  is  not  stirprising  that  the  girls,  in  their  j)laces  from  eight 
o'clock  in  tlx-  nioniinir-  til]  six  at  niglil.  ii'rinid»l('  about  tlio  dusty, 
close  atmos})lu'i'c  (.r  ;ibont  draft<  which  arc  ]>articnlarlv  notice- 
able  in  certain  (wposcd  positions. 

The  salesgirls  who  work  at  counters  close  to  the  doors  are  often 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  the  winter  weather,  in  a  wav  that  the 
shoppers,  clad  in  coat  and  hat,  can  scarcely  realize.  Whenever 
the  doors  open  and  close  there  is  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the 
street.    Some  of  the  best  stores  have  met  this  difficulty  by  heating 
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the  entrance  vestibules  to  a  high  temjierature.  In  others  the  door- 
ways are  like  public  thoroughfares  and  during  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day  the  women  at  nearby  counters  are  constantly  exposed  to 
chilly  drafts. 

At  one  store  where  a  girl  was  stationed  at  a  center  counter  di- 
rectly opposite  the  door,  she  said  to  the  inspector  in  a  hoarse 
voice : 

"  We  catch  such  terrible  colds  standing  here.  I  know 
a  girl  got  so  sick  she  had  to  give  up  her  work  and  stay 
home.  I  have  a  cold  in  my  throat  and  it's  going  into  my 
lungs." 

This  complaint  is  typical  of  many  others.  "  As  soon  as  I  get 
over  one  cold  the  next  one  begins,"  is  heard  from  girl  after  girl. 

In  some  stores  glass  shields  or  screens  have  been  erected,  but 
they  are  usually  not  high  enough  to  check  the  draft,  and  as  one 
woman  remarked: 

"  It's  worse  when  it  comes  down  on  your  head  like  that. 
I  have  had  neuralgia  in  my  head  since  IN'ovember." 

A  few  managers  provide  sweaters  for  the  employees  who  are 
placed  in  these  exposed  positions.  But  often  the  girls  are  too 
timid  to  ask  for  such  protection,  and  accordingly  the  matter  is 
overlooked.  For  example  an  inside  investigator,  employed  in  one 
large  store,  writes : 

"  Mrs.  H.  and  I  were  posted  near  the  open  subway  door. 
I  was  out  of  the  draft,  but  Mrs.  H.  was  so  cold  that  her 
arms  were  blue  up  to  the  elbow.  She  had  on  a  waist  with 
short  sleeves.  The  store  usually  provides  sweaters  for  girls 
working  near  outside  doors,  but  Mrs.  H.  was  too  frightened 
to  ask  for  one." 

Likewise,  elevator  shafts  cause  sudden  gusts  of  air  to  blow 
down  upon  the  girls.  The  following  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mission reveals  a  condition  which  exists  in  many  stores: 

Q.  Where  were  you  working  in  Y's? 

A.  Down  ill  the  l>asenieut,  right  near  an  elevator,  and  I 
caught  my  death  of  cold,  my  doctor  told  me  T  was  going  into 
consumption.  Througli  the  kindness  of  a  customer  I  made 
the  change  to  X's. 
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On  the  whole  this  particular  hardship  occurring  wherever  girls 
are  placed  near  doors,  subway  entrances  or  elevators,  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves. 

Aside  from  the  dangers  and  discomfort  of  working  in  these 
cold  drafts,  some  girls  find  that  the  vitiated  air,  common  through- 
out the  whole  store,  has  a  bad  effect  upon  their  health.  Even 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  free  from  dust, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  conditions  which  are  not  harmful  to  the 
employees.  One  investigator  comments  as  follows  on  the  ventila- 
tion in  a  mammoth  store  crowded  with  shoppers  and  extra  workers 
at  Christmas  time : 

"  While  the  ventilation  is  apt  to  be  good,  toward  niglit  a 
great  deal  of  dust  arises.  My  throat  aches  badly  and  both 
Mrs.  K.  and  Mrs.  A.  complain  that  the  dust  irritates  their 
throats." 

Especially  in  basements  the  failure  to  provide  enough  fresh 
air  is  unmistakeable  even  without  scientific  tests  of  the  quality  of 
the  air.  Though  fresh  air  is  pumped  into  some  basements  from 
shafts  reaching  to  the  roof,  it  is  often  not  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  basement  and  certain  parts  of  the  room  may  be 
entirely  unaffected.  Or  again  the  current  of  air  through  these 
flues  may  be  so  strong  and  cold,  instead  of  being  properly  heated, 
that  a  condition  exists  similar  to  that  described  above.  In  one 
sub-basement  the  openings  of  the  air  shafts  were  stopped  up  with 
cardboard  because  the  girls  complained  bitterly  of  the  chilly 
drafts.  Other  basements  are  ventilated  by  openings  at  the  street 
level  and  dust  and  dirt  from  the  thoroughfares  sift  down  into  the 
store.  The  goods  which  are  sold  in  the  basement  are  usually  of 
such  a  kind  (kitchen  ware,  china,  hardware,  etc.)  that  they  are 
not  harmed  by  the  dust.  But  it  is  injurious  to  the  human  beings 
who  are  required  to  sell  these  articles  in  basements  all  day  long. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  spend  their  daylight 
hours  wholly  in  artificially  illuminated  basements  was  discovered 
by  our  inquiry.  We  found  that  5,409  persons  were  working  in 
basements  and  548  persons  in  sub-basements.  Incidentally  It  nuiy 
be  remarked  thnt  althongh  these  premises  are  bv  courtesy  called 
basements,  they  are  entirely  below  street  level  and  therefore  reallv 
cellars. 
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On  the  whole  this  particular  hardship  oceiirriiip;  wherever  <»irls 
are  placed  near  doors,  suhway  ciitraiices  or  elevat(»rs,  lias  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves. 

Aside  from  the  dangers  and  disc(unfort  of  workinc:  in  these 
cold  drafts,  some  girls  find  that  the  vitiated  air.  common  thronnh- 
out  the  whole  store,  has  a  had  effect  upon  their  health.  Even 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  free  from  dnst, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  condition"^  which  an?  not  harmful  to  the 
employees.  One  investigator  comments  as  follows  on  the  ventila- 
tion in  a  mammoth  store  crowded  with  shoppers  and  extra  workers 
at  (liristmas  time: 

"  Whih^  the  ventilation  is  apt  to  he  good,  toward  iiiglii  a 
great  deal  of  dust  arises.  IMy  throat  aclus  hndly  and  hotli 
Mrs.  T\.  jind  Mrs.  A.  complain  that  the  dust  irritates  thcMr 
throats.'^ 

Especially  in  hasements  the  failure  to  provi«lr  enough  i'rcsh 
air  is  unmistakealdc  even  without  scientitic  tests  of  (li«'  (juality  of 
the  air.  Though  fresh  air  is  ])mnpe<l  into  some  l»ascments  from 
shafts  reaching  to  the  roof,  it  is  often  not  distrihuted  eveidy 
throughout  the  hasement  and  certain  })arts  of  llie  room  may  1k' 
entirely  unaffected.  Or  again  the  current  of  air  ilirough  tiiese 
lines  may  he  so  strong  and  cold,  instead  of  heing  properlv  heate(l. 
that  a  condition  exists  similar  to  that  descrihed  ahove.  In  one 
sub-hasement  the  openings  of  the  air  shafts  were  stopped  up  with 
cardboard  because  th(^  girls  com])lained  bitterly  (.f  tlie  chilly 
<lrafts.  Other  basements  are  ventilated  by  openings  at  the  street 
level  and  dust  and  dirt  from  the  thoroughfares  sift  down  into  the 
store.  The  goods  which  are  sold  in  tlu^  basement  a  it  usual  I  v  <.f 
such  a  kind  (kitchen  ware,  china,  hardware,  etc.)  ibat  tliev  are 
not  harmed  by  the;  dust.  But  it  is  injurious  to  the  human  beings 
who  are  required  to  sell  these  articles  in  basements  all  dav  lonir. 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  spend  tlir'ir  davlioht 
hours  wholly  in  artificially  illuuiinated  basements  was  discovered 
by  our  in<|ui?y'.  We  found  that  .".lOO  persons  were  workiiiir  in 
basements  ami  ^\:]  persons  in  sub-basements.  Fncidentally  if  may 
b(*  remarke<l  tbat  siltlmngb  tbese  prpnn<e<  jjre  b\  eo!irie-\  called 
basements,  tiny  nre  r'ntirely  below  sliccl  level  :ind  tberefore  reallv 
cellars. 
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The  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  these  6,000  persons  in 
basements  and  sub-basements  differs  in  various  establishments. 
A  few  of  the  big  stores  utilize  a  portion  of  the  basement  space 
as  sales  departments,  and  station  male  and  female  clerks  behind 
the  counters.  In  others  the  only  people  assigned  to  basement  quar- 
ters^ are  the  "  dead  help/'  i.  e.,  those  employed  in  the  pneumatic 
tube  rooms,  the  bureau  of  adjustment,  the  shipping  and  packing 
departments,  etc.  Concerning  a  bureau  of  adjustment  located  in 
a  sub-basement,  the  inspector  reports: 

"Notwithstanding  that  air  is  pumped  into  the  sub- 
basement  through  shafts  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  building, 
the  atmosphere  feels  dusty  and  choking.  Several  persons 
complained:  one  girl  said  that  by  the  time  she  reached  home 
in  the  evening,  she  had  no  appetite  and  ascribed  it  to  the 
dusty  air.  The  employees  also  stated  that  the  air  is  worst 
in  the  summer  time,  when  it  blows  down  in  hot  and  dusty 
currents.  Thoy  stated  that  the  employees  in  this  department 
are  constantly  changing,  although  the  wages  are  said  to  be 
higher  in  this  office  than  in  others." 

Besides  the  salesgirls  and  a  few  women  employed  for  clerical 
work  or  as  sheet  writers  in  the  shipping  departments,  a  large 
percentage  of  women  working  below  the  level  of  the  main  floor  are 
the  cashiers  or  tube  girls  in  the  pneumatic  tube  rooms.  The 
work  of  these  girls  is  thus  vividly  described  by  an  inspector : 

"  The  normal  number  of  employees  in  the  tube  room  at 
X's  is  about  45,  although  around  Christmas  it  rises  to  as 
many  as  65.  The  work  can  be  done  both  in  a  sitting  and 
standing  position,  and  the  girls  may  suit  their  convenience 
in  this  respect.  But  the  constant  noise  of  the  arriving  car- 
riers, the  hissing  of  the  air  current  when  the  carriers  are 
sent  back,  the  artificial  light,  and  the  rapidity  and  strain  of 
the  work,  especially  during  the  lunch  hour  or  towards  even- 
ing when  the  rush  is  greatest,—  all  this  makes  the  position 
of  tube  cashier  not  an  enviable  one.  The  girls  are  locked 
in  behind  a  cage  door,  and  the  many  tubes  coming  down  to 
this  room  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  strong  metallic  cage, 
which  employees  call  the  "  Dungeon." 
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Not  only  are  these  cashiers  compelled   to  breathe  the  stuffy 

T.T!r  7' ^"V-V"'°^'  P"'"""*'*'  *"'^  '"""'^  '^^y  complained 
about  the  dust  which  seems  to  be  brought  into  the  room  through 

he  tubes  themselves.     In  one  store  where  the  tubes  end  exactly 

on  a  level  with  their  mouths,  the  girls  asserted  that  they  inhale  so 

much  dust  during  the  day  that  they  taste  the  dust  when  eating 

supper.    In  a  second  store  the  inspector  talked  with  the  ten  girls 

employed  in  the  department  and  every  one  complained  of  dust 

rwo  g.ris  had  catarrh  quite  badly.     In  still  another  store  where 

Mteen  girls  were  interviewed,  practically  everyone  objected  to  the 

ing  and  m  tubes  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time. 

Ihe  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  dust  can  be  partly,  if  not 
wholly,  removed,  provided  the  store  is  cleaned  thoroughly  with  a 
vuccuum  c  eaner  at  night  and  the  current  of  air  is  allowed  to 
run  through  tubes  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  the  girls 
begin  work  .„   the  morning.     In  contrast  with  those  dosor\M 
above,   we  saw  far  more  satisfactory  pneumatic   tube   roon.s   in 
other  large  establishments  located  above  street  level,  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated.     They  are  equipped   with  tulx^s  which  did 
not  end  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  employees,  but  which  reache.l 
■low,,  to  the  waist  of  each  girl.    In  such  tube  rooms  ,he  emplovoes 
liad  no  complaints  and  looked  generally  healthier 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
the  impurities  of  the  air  by  means  of  exact  scientific  tests.  This 
would  have  required  the  assistance  of  ventilating  experts.  Such 
obvious  defects  as  have  been  described  are  matters  that  can  be 
observed  by  a  general  investigator. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  again  that  the  failure  t..  provide 
^•equate  ventilation  is  the  most  serious  sanitary  problem  whi.l, 
thus  far  the  employers  have  failed  to  solve.  Failures  in  ventila- 
t.on.  such  as  overheated  ..r  drafty  roon,s  or  stuffy  air,  cannot  be 
.gnored  from  the  standpoint  of  the  woi-k.-rs.  I,  has  a  direct  bear- 
■ng  on  general  health  and  therefore  on  the  alertness  and  respon- 
siveness of  the  employees. 


) 


5. 


Ap.rl    f,.„n,    ,l,e.e   evils    tlu-re    is    no    donl.t    ,ha,    .lepar.men. 
store  employees  are  subjected   to   serious   nervous  strain.      The 
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Not  only  are   those  cashiers  compollod   to  hreatlio  the  sf,,ffy 
'•|N,.mn.t  mr,  but  in  ,nany  pn.mnatic  tube  roon.s  they  co„,pIaino;i 
■'  --.t    bo  ,h,«t  which  soon.s  to  be  brought  i.Uo  the  roon,  thro.oh 
II-  fnbos  themselves.     I„  one  store  where  the  tubes  on,l  oxactlv 
•-  a  l.'volw.th  their  ,„ontbs.  the  girls  assorted  that  they  inhale  s'o 
•nnch  dust  during  the  day  that  they  taste  the  dust  when  eatin. 
s'.pper.     In  a  seeond  store  the  inspector  talked  with  the  ten  girlt 
-"Ployed  ,„  the  departn.ont  and  evenj  one  complained  of  dust 
1  wo  g.rls  had  catarrh  quite  badly.     In  still  another  store  where 
Wteen  g.rls  wore  mterviewcd.  practically  everyone  objected  to  the 
.i..st  ,n  ,1,0  tt.bes.    The  dust  was  particularly  n.arkcd  in  the  n.orn 
'"?  and  m  tubes  which  had  not  been  used  for  so.ne  time 

I  "^  op.n.on  i..  howovon  that  the  dust  can  be  parflv.  if  not 
wholly,  removed,  provided  the  store  is  cleaned  thoroughiy  with  a 
vaccnun.  c  oanor  a,   night  and   the  current  ..f  ai.  is  allowed   .o 

nn  through  tub,.,  for  fifloon  or  twenty  n.inute.s  before  th irl. 

l-egn.  work  ,n  the  n.„n.ing.  In  contrast  with  those  d,.seribed 
above,  we  saw  far  tnor..  satisfa..f„ry  pneutnatic  tube  roo.ns  i„ 
"Hter  large  e.stablisbntents  located  above  street  level,  well  liM.to.l 
and  well  vntilate-l.  They  are  equipped  with  tubes  which  di.I 
'.ot  end  oppostte  the  mouths  of  the  ontployeos.  but  which  roac-h,.! 
•lown  to  the  wa.st  of  each  girl.  Tn  such  tube  ro.„„s  ,l,e  e,„pl.,v,.e« 
liad  no  complaints  and  looked  uvnerallv  healthier 

In  the  course  of  this  inqniry  it  was  not  possible  to  detennlne 
'!'<■  ..npurities  of  the  air  by  means  of  o.xaet  .scientific  tests  This 
would  have  require.!  the  assistance  of  ventilating^  ..xp.Tts.  .Such 
o.v.ous  defects  as  have  been  describe,!  ntv  maH-.i-s  that  ,...,  be 
ohseiTod  by  a  geiuiMl  investigator. 

'n  eon.-lusi,.n.  i,  may  b,.  .said  again  that  ,1,..  failure  ,„  ,,,„vi.h. 
■«l.-inate  v..ntilati„n   is  th,.  tnost  serious  sanitary  problem  which 

'""  '"'■,"'■■  '■ "•^•'•'■^  !'-'•  ••^"•"-1  "•  -Iv^..     Failures  in  vontila- 

..on.  s,„.h  .-  „v,.,h,.at..,l  ,„.  .irafty  roon.s  „r  stuffy  air.  cannot  b.. 
.?..of,.d  tr,„„  the  standpoint  of  th,-  wofk,.rs.     I,  has  a  diivct  be.,r- 
>ng  on  gem.ral  I,,.,,!,!,  an,|  ,h,.ref..r,.  „„  ,1„.  ,,„,„,„,,  ^„„, 
siveni\ss  of  tin-  ,.iii[)l„v,.,.s.  ' 
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.tore   employees   are   subjecte.l   to   seriotis   nervous  .strain.      The 
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saleswomen  are  not  *  speeded  "  by  machinery  to  be  sure,  but  there 
is  a  compulsion  to  work  at  high  pressure  in  order  to  keep  up 
sales.  Various  different  devices  to  promote  sales  are  in  use. 
Their  common  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  saleswomen  to  increase 
their  receipts.  The  girls  know  that  not  only  their  advancement, 
but  their  position  and  wage  are  determined  entirely  by  sales. 
They  must  work  with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  They  must  be  apt 
in  memorizing  prices,  faces,  and  particular  sales.  When  there  is  a 
string  of  impatient  customers,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  patiently 
and  pleasantly  on  one  person  while  three  or  four  may  be  insist- 
ently demanding  attention  at  the  same  time.  All  this  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  occupation.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
saleswoman  performs  harder  and  more  responsible  work  than  at 
first  sight  is  evident,  and  that  her  attention  and  application  may 
easily  be  overtaxed. 

The  saleswoman  is  required  not  only  to  handle  goods,  but  also 
to  do  accurate  clerical  work  at  each  purchase  and  to  handle  money 
whenever  cash  sales  are  made.  Moreover,  different  methods  of 
procedure  may  be  required  for  successive  purchases.  The  ordi- 
nary "  pay  and  take  "  purchases  are  interspersed  with  C.  O.  D. 
sales,  entered  on  a  separate  C.  O.  D.  slip ;  deposit  account  sales ; 
transfer  sales,  and  many  other  varieties.  While  the  process  of 
making  out  these  different  sales  slips  becomes  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  habit,  yet  an  overtired  girl,  besieged  by  customers,  is 
very  liable  to  make  mistakes.  The  new  girl,  too,  often  finds  her- 
self in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to  record  a  complete  sale.  She  has 
probably  been  to  the  store  school  a  few  mornings,  but  she  soon 
discovers  that  the  paper  proceedings  transacted  there  are  very 
different  from  the  practical  business  behind  the  counter.  Printed 
directions  are  said  to  be  provided  in  some  stores,  but  our  working 
investigators  never  received  them  and  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  practice  of  distributing  such  leaflets  is  followed  even  in  large 
stores.  The  salesgirls  who  work  beside  a  new  clerk  are  indeed  rv- 
markably  kind  and  considerate,  but,  especially  at  the  very  busy 
season,  she  hesitates  to  trouble  them  with  her  questions  and  per- 
plexities. The  floorwalker  is,  of  course,  the  person  to  whom  a  girl 
should  tnrn  in  such  a  difliiculty,  but  in  doing  this  she  is  aware 
that  she  will  often  invite  reproof  rather  than  advice  and  informa- 
tion.    Consequently  the  untrained  girl  flounders  helplessly  about 
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until  she  multiplies  her  mistakes  and  receives  the  blame  for  serioua 
blunders. 

In  case  of  errors,  no  matter  what  the  rush  of  work  or  the  lack 
of  experience,  the  loss  is  usually  deducted  from  the  salesgirFs 
earnings.     She  must  be  constantly  alert  to  avoid  such  "  dockings." 

In  many  cases,  moreover,  the  mistake  for  which  a  girl 
is  blamed  may  be  the  result  of  another  person's  carelessness.  For 
instance,  a  fine  is  inflicted  by  certain  stores  for  the  loss  of  a  dupli- 
cate sales-slip  or  "  stub."  Generally  speaking,  as  soon  as  the  girl 
at  the  counter  has  sold  an  article  she  enters  in  her  salesbook  the 
name  and  amount  of  the  purchase,  together  with  amount  of  money 
received.  A  carbon  sheet  is  used  to  make  a  double  entry.  After 
the  sale  has  been  transacted  the  clerk  must  record  it  in  the  back 
of  the  salesbook  and  must  also  fasten  therein  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  duplicate.  If  any  such  duplicate  is  missing  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  a  fine  of  5  or  10  cents  is  incurred.  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens when  one  girl,  beset  by  several  customers,  snatches  the  book 
of  another  girl.  If  she  keeps  the  slip,  the  other  girl  will  be  minus 
a  slip  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and,  though  not  altogether  to  blame, 
must  bear  the  penalty.  In  regard  to  this  deduction  the  following 
is  quoted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  at  the  hearing 
on  mercantile  establishments : 

"  Q.  What  do  they  fine  you  for,  besides  being  late  and 
getting  wrong  addresses? 

A.  If  there  are  any  wrong  checks,  or  if  there  are  any 
checks  missing,  any  stubs,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We  have 
to  turn  in  a  certain  amount  and  if  they  are  not  all  there,  ^ve 
cents  for  each." 

Another  fine  which  is  keenly  resented  by  the  girls  is  the  fine 
for  wrong  address.  Whereas,  in  a  number  of  cases,  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  salesgirl  for  writing  illegibly  or  for  carelessness,  it  is 
just  as  often  the  fault  of  the  customer  for  speaking  indistinctly 
or  for  being  unacquainted  with  the  correct  address.  This  was 
strikingly  brought  out  by  one  of  the  girls  who  testified  before  the 
Commission : 

"  Q.  What  other  fines  are  there  ? 

A.  In  case  of  a  wrong  address  you  are  fined  twenty-five 
cents. 
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Q.  In  case  you  give  a  wrong  address  ? 
A.    In  case  }/o}(  ijivo  a  wroiiii*  address,  we  are  fined  twenty- 
five  cents." 

While  nitiny  girls  take  the  fine  for  tardiness  philosophically, 
practically  all  complain  about  the  fine  for  incorrect  address.  Girl 
after  girl  said  to  the  inspectors.  "  It  wasn't  my  fault  at  all,  but 
with  the  house  it  makes  no  difl'erence."  One  girl  told  of  being 
fined  twenty -five  cents  because  the  customer  gave  a  former  ad- 
dress in  stead  of  her  present  one.  Even  when  the  mistake  was 
explained  the  fine  was  not  remitted.  In  a  few  stores  the  clerks 
are  even  charged  the  expense  of  sending  the  purchase  to  the  wrong 
address.  One  store,  in  particular,  has  a  large  notice  posted  in  the 
passageway  to  the  cloak  room,  reading:  "All  clerks  causing 
wrong  addresses  will  be  charged  cost  of  delivery." 

Many  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  have  discontinued  fining  for  a 
wrong  address  and  have  substituted  some  other  way  of  dealing 
with  this  matter  which  is  far  more  effective.  In  one  store,  for 
example,  the  girls  were  formerly  fined  twenty-five  cents  for  every 
wrong  address,  and  the  kind  of  error  they  made  was  not  explained 
to  them.  Kecently  an  experiment  was  tried  whereby  fines  were 
imposed  only  for  repeated  offenses.  But  all  girls  who  had  written 
wrong  addresses  were  sent  to  the  superintendent's  office  where 
their  errors  were  shown  them  and  where,  if  necessary,  they  were 
reprimanded.  It  was  found  as  a  result  that  the  percentage  of 
wrong  addresses  had  appreciably  diminished. 

In  another  store  the  employees  are  occasionally  summoned  to 
a  lecture  in  the  assembly  room,  and  there  the  incorrect  salesslip 
on  which  the  employee's  number  appears  is  flashed  on  a  screen. 
Wherever  it  is  clearly  a  case  of  misspelling  or  slovenly  hand- 
writing, the  clerk  who  committed  the  error  is  so  mortified  that  the 
](^sson  is  taught  without  a  word  spoken. 

^fost  of  the  higher  class  stores  told  the  investigators  that  they 
would  rather  dismiss  a  girl  altogether  than  be  constantly  fining 
her  for  mistakes.  Such  penalties,  they  say,  only  rouse  the  antago- 
nism and  ill  will  of  the  girls  without  correcting  their  carelessness. 
The  various  methods  above  described  of  instructing  instead  of 
disciplining  a  careless  employee  have  proved  far  more  effective 
than  any  fining  system. 

53 
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In  the  case  of  "  short  change  "  or  other  discrepancy  in  regard 
to  payments,  no  uniform  policy  is  followed.  In  some  stores, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  the  mis- 
take, the  salesgirl  alone  is  held  responsible;  in  other  stores  the 
tube  cashier,  in  every  instance,  is  obliged  to  stand  the  loss.  A 
few  stores  have  a  board  of  arbitration  which  settle  questions  of 
this  sort,  and  which  sometimes  decide  that  the  shortage  should  be 
divided  between  clerk  and  cashier. 

Oftentimes,  especially  during  the  holiday  rush,  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  these  girls  are  considerable.  Our  inspector  visited  one 
store  on  December  29th  and  talked  with  five  tube  cashiers  who 
had  made  errors  during  the  fortnight  before  Christmas.  One  girl 
had  been  "short"  50  cents,  another  $1.00;  one  had  taken  in  a 
coimterfeit  ^ve  dollar  ($5)  bill;  one  had  a  discrepancy  of  $19, 
and  one  had  made  two  mistakes  of  $6.68  and  $7.56,  respectively. 
All  the  girls  told  the  inspector  that  they  were  held  wholly  respon- 
sible for  these  errors  and  that  the  amounts  would  be  deductetl 
from  their  wages.  The  last  mentioned  girl  earned  $6.00  a  week 
and  when  the  inspector  remarked  that  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
more  than  she  made,  she  replied  that  she  was  going  to  leave  just 
as  soon  as  she  had  paid  up  for  her  mistakes.  All  these  girls  com- 
plained of  overwork  during  the  fortnight  and  agreed  that  it  was 
'^  easv  to  make  mistakes." 

In  certain  other  stores  girls  reported  losses  which  they 
"  supposed "  would  be  deducted  from  their  pay  envelopes, 
although  in  some  cases  they  added  that  the  store  might  not  be  so 
strict  at  Christmas  time.  This  indefiniteness,  however,  is  almost 
as  discouraging  and  demoralizing  as  would  be  the  deduction  of 
an  amount  of  money.  Not  only  does  it  keep  the  girls  whining 
and  complaining  about  the  management,  but  it  also  keeps  them 
(luite  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  money  they  will  have  for  expenses 
rhe  following  week.  In  some  cases  they  receive  a  full  pay  envelope 
when  they  expected  a  deduction,  in  other  case«  they  find  25  or 
.'50  cents  deducted  when  they  had  no  idea  that  they  had  made 
errors.  Testimony  given  before  the  Commission  shows  how  uncer- 
tain a  girl  is  as  regards  the  contents  of  her  pay  envelope : 

"  Q.  How  much  were  you  fined  ? 

A.  I  was  fined  twenty-five  cents  and,  of  course,  I  never 
knew  it. 
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Q.  Who  does  the  fining? 
A.  1  don't  know,  sir.* 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  are  fined  'i    Do  they  tell  you  ( 
A.  No,  we  have  to  find  out;  there  is  just  simply  money 
missing  out  of  your  salary. 

Q.  They  do  not  send  you  a  paper  or  slip  of  any  kind  ? 

A.  No. 

Q,  Do  they  hand  you  a  slip  ? 

A.  No,  we  have  to  find  out." 

Another  set  of  employees  equally  responsible  in  handling  money 
are  the  little  floor  cashiers  and  parcel  wrappers.  These  children 
(for  in  most  stores  they  are  practically  all  between  14  and  17  years 
of  age)  are  paid  the  lowest  wages  and  yet  are  expected  to  fill  posi- 
tions demanding  accuracy,  responsibility  and  untiring  alertness. 
In  stores  where  a  supplemental  system  of  cash  registers  is  not 
installed,  these  girls  are  the  pivots  on  which  the  activity  of  each 
department  turns. 

It  is  worth  while  to  describe  in  detail  the  part  which  these 
cashiers  and  parcel  wrappers  play  in  an  ordinary  "  pay  and  take  " 
purchase.  We  have  seen  how  the  salesgirl  enters  in  her  book  a 
record  of  each  purchase,  using  the  carbon  sheet  to  ensure  a  double 
entry.  The  next  step  in  the  transaction  is  to  place  the  goods 
purchased  and  the  half  of  saleslip  containing  the  original  entry 
on  the  ledge  beside  the  cashier's  "  coop  "  and  to  fold  the  carbon 
copy  and  the  money  received  into  an  empty  pneumatic  carrier. 
The  floor  cashier  takes  the  carrier  from  the  salesgirl,  rams  it 
down  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  then  awaits  its  return  from  the 
pneumatic  tube  vaults  where  the  transaction  is  recorded  and  the 
saleslip  returned  through  the  tube  along  with  any  change. 
Meanwhile  the  little  packer  or  inspector,  who  stands  near  the 
cashier,  inspects  the  price  mark  attached  to  the  goods  sold  to  see 
whether  this  figure  corresponds  with  the  value  marked  down  on 
the  duplicate  saleslip, —  a  detail  which  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  before  the  article  can  be  wrapped  and  tied  up.  Finally, 
when  the  carrier  shoots  from  the  tube,  the  cashier  opens  it,  com- 
pares the  change  received  with  amounts  recorded  in  the  saleslip, 
matches  the  carrier  with  its  correct  bimdle,  and  delivers  carrier 
and  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  salesgirl. 
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Such  is  tho  division  of  labor  between  cashier,  packer  and  sales- 
girl in  the  big  department  stores.  'But  whereas  there  are  five  or 
six  salesgirls  to  a  counter,  in  many  stores  there  is  only  one 
cashier  and  only  one  packer.  When  the  salesgirl  leaves  for 
her  luncheon  hour  or  takes  15  minutes  "  oif  the  floor  "  her  share 
of  work  is  distributed  among  her  companions  behind  the  counter. 
Each  worker  bears  a  part  of  the  responsibility  during  her  absence. 
But  when  the  cashier  goes  away  at  noon,  a  double  burden  falls 
upon  the  packer.  She  must  not  only  tend  the  carriers  and  count 
the  change,  but  inspect  and  wrap  the  goods  as  weW.  Or  if  the 
little  packer  leaves  the  floor,  the  cashier  is  expected  to  shoulder 
all  this  work  in  addition  to  her  own.  The  moment  the  cashier  or 
packer  deserts  her  post,  the  pressure  of  work  becomes  well  nigh 
intolerable  for  whichever  one  remains.  During  Christmas  week 
one  tired  packer  complained  to  an  investigator  that  "  she  was  just 
dead  with  all  the  rush."  When  the  investigator  inquired  if  she 
had  any  time  to  rest  during  the  afternoon,  she  replied  that  she 
was  supposed  to  get  fifteen  minutes  "  off  the  floor,"  but  every  time 
she  started  away  the  salesgirls  kept  piling  up  work  so  that  she 
"  never  got  a  chance." 

It  is  during  the  holiday  season,  of  course,  that  the  strain  is 
most  continuous.  Oftentimes  the  management  augments  the  sell- 
ing force  of  the  store  by  half  its  regular  staff  and  only  increases 
the  number  of  packers  and  cashiers  where  it  is  judged  absolutely 
necessary.  In  this  way  the  goods  are  sold  quickly,  although 
customers  are  puzzled  and  irritated  at  the  way  in  which  they  are 
kept  waiting  for  their  change  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  In  one 
large  store  two  young  girls  (one  15  years  and  one  lY  years  old) 
served  fourteen  salesgirls  who  in  turn  were  waiting  on  several 
hundreds  of  customers.  These  children  worked  at  breakneck 
speed;  they  were  in  their  places  up  till  the  last  minute  before 
closing  time,  and  since  no  special  seats  were  provided  for  them 
they  were  obliged  to  stand  all  day  long.  The  younger  girl, 
Anna,  aged  15  years,  was  almost  crying  of  weariness.  ?^ot  only 
did  she  complain  that  her  "  legs  ached  awful,"  but  that  her  hands 
smarted  "  from  doing  up  so  many  boxes  and  tying  so  much 
string."  "  Thoy  think  they've  got  a  horse  here,"  she  said  to  the 
investigator. 


It  ^vas  worst  of  all  at  noontime  when  the  crowd  was  at  its 
thickest  and  when  ^lary,  the  cashier,  was  out  at  luncheon,  leaving 
Anna  to  cope  singlehanded  with  the  hordes  of  shoppers.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  with  many  years'  experience  to 
remain  calm  and  unruffled,  while  a  score  of  salesgirls  pressed 
around  the  desk  impatiently  calling  their  numbers,  heaping  up 
unwrapped  goods,  or  begging  to  see  if  such  and  such  a  carrier 
"  ain't  up  yet." 

In  such  press  of  work  mistakes  are  unavoidable.  In  this  par- 
ticular store  the  cashier  or  packer  is  given  ten  cents  for  detect- 
ing any  error  made  by  a  salesgirl,  who  thereby  loses  ten  cents. 
Occasionally,  however,  both  cashier  and  salesgirl  suffer  on  account 
of  mistakes.  One  afternoon  about  4  p.  m.,  when  the  high  tide  of 
customers  had  not  appreciably  diminished,  and  when  the  little 
cashier  Anna  was  almost  worn  out,  two  salesgirls  rushed  up  de- 
manding  their  change  "  at  once."  One  salesgirl  was  to  receive  a 
bundle  and  a  saleslip,  but  no  change.  The  other  was  to  receive  a 
bundle  and  also  27  cents  in  change.  Anna,  bewildered  by  the 
chorus  around  her,  handed  to  salesgirl  'No.  1  the  carrier  contain- 
ing the  27  cents  which  belonged  to  salesgirl  No.  2.  The  first 
salesgirl,  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  customers,  did  not  look  to 
see  if  27  corresponded  with  the  amount  written  on  the  saleslip, 
and  80  allowed  the  woman  to  walk  away  with  the  change.  Mean- 
while the  second  salesgirl,  discovering  that  she  was  27  cents  short, 
called  the  floorwalker.  He  declared  that  salesgirl  l^o.  1  would  bo 
fined  27  cents  for  carelessness  in  not  counting  her  change  and  also 
that  Anna  would  be  fined  27  cents  for  carelessness  in  m^'xing  up 
the  carriers. 

Since  the  manac:ement  was  not  as  strict  as  usual  in  inflictinc: 
fines  at  Christmas  time,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
this  threat  was  actually  carried  out.  But  whether  or  not  anv 
fine  was  eventually  imposed,  the  damage  was  done.  Anna  who 
was  paid  $4.00  a  week  was  upset  and  unnerved  to  the  point  of 
tears  at  the  thought  of  losing  27  cents  on  Christmas  week.  The 
salesgirl  was  sullen  and  discouraged.  The  other  irirls  at  the 
counter  murmured  against  the  store  and  thought  it  a  shame  to 
treat  employees  in  this  way.  As  a  result,  the  department  was 
dfinoralized  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  afleriioou.     The  firm  showed 
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its  poor  management  bj  overworking  the  cashier  and  then  threat- 
ening to  fine  both  employees  at  a  moment  when  they  were  least 
able  to  boar  reproof.  Co-operation  and  good  spirit  were  destroye<l 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  department. 

It  is  essentially  a  matter  of  good  management  that  no  class  of 
employees  should  be  overtaxed.  In  some  stores,  accordingly,  girls 
who  are  older  and  more  experienced  are  employed  as  floor  cashiers. 
In  other  stores  the  number  of  salesgirls  to  packer  and  cashier  is 
not  so  disproportionate.  In  a  number  of  the  best  stores  bovs  and 
young  men  were  found  engaged  in  this  work. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  conduct  a  huge  establishment 
wherein  thousands  of  people  are  employed  without  enforcing 
Fome  form  of  discipline  to  train  them  in  exactness  and  efficiencv. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  discipline  should  best  take  the  form 
of  fining  for  every  sort  of  error  and  neglect  of  duty  or  whetlier, 
as  in  some  stores,  the  incompetent  may  not  be  weeded  out  by  dis- 
missal, and  the  competent,  who  remain,  be  so  instructed  that  thoy 
will  to  a  great  extent  avoid  making  careless  mistakes. 

VI.     Hours  of  Work. 

The  duration  of  the  day's  work  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
inquiry.  Whatever  hardships  exist  are  intensified  by  the  l<»?ig 
hours  of  the  employment.  The  injury  caused  by  standing,  for 
instance,  is  more  than  proportionately  increased  by  overtime  fre- 
quently prolonged  several  extra  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  work- 
ing day. 

In  the  discussion  of  hours  which  follows,  no  extreme  or  exag- 
gerated instances  are  quoted.  Nor  have  isolated  cases  boon 
selected  for  special  mention.  We  shall  discuss  the  regular  hours 
of  work  and  also  overtime. 


1.     Regular  Hours  of  IForA*. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  38,385  women  have  been  (ouipilc*!  ami 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  regular  weekly  hours  w^ro 
ascertained  from  employers,  but  the  extra  time  required  at  Christ- 
mas and  other  occasional  overtime  is  not  included,  in  this 
tabulation. 
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TABLE  No.  6. 

WOMEN'S  HEGULAll  HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  216  STORES 
(EXCLUDING  OVERTIME). 


NUMBER  WOMEN 
EMPLOYED  IN; 


New  York  City: 

Department  stores. . 

5  and  lU  cent  stores. 
Up-Sta(e 

Department  stores. . 

5  and  10  cent  stores. 


r)0  and 

]rs8  than 

54. 


54  and 

le.ss  than 

57. 


13,437 
124 

2.991 


13,972 

620 

► 

2.317 

178 


Total 

Pe  cent.. 


16,552 
43.1 


16,987 
44.3 


57  to  CO 
inclusive. 


1.621 
298 

2,236 
577 


Over  f.C 


Total. 


.•^7 
38 

39 


4,732 
12.3 


114 
.3 


29.(167 
980 

7,583 
755 

38.385 
ICO 


We  note  that  the  hours  here  given  are  not  excessively  long; 
87.4  per  cent  of  the  women  are  reported  as  ordinarily  working 
less  than  fifty-seven  hours  a  week.  We  shall  later  see  how  these 
hours  are  lengthened  by  delays  within  the  stores,  which  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  reports  of  employers. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  hours  of  labor  in  detail,  we  may  roughly 
classify  the  stores  investigated  under  three  headings: 

1.  Those  closing  every  day  at  6  p.  m. 

2.  Those  closing  every  day  except  Saturday  at  6  p.  m. 

3.  Thoge  closing  later  than  6  i>.  :sr.  two  or  more  days  a  week. 


TABLE  No.  7. 
NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  216:STORES  ACCOKDING  TO  CLOSING  HOURS. 


CLOSING  HOUR.       '   T* 

Number 
stores. 

Total  number 
of  women 
employed. 

Per  cent. 

1. 

6  P.  M.  daily 

r36 

100 

81 

27,212 
9,577 
1.596  , 

70.9 

24.9 

4.2 

2. 

6  P.  M.  except  Saturday 

3. 

After  6  P.  M.  2  or  more  day«* 

ToUl 

216 

1 

38.385 

100.0 

111,1 1, 

Of  the  216  estublishmonts  investigated  only  thirty-five  closed 
throughout  the  year  at  ('»  v.  m.  or  shortly  thereafter.  Yet  these 
stores  employed  70.0  per  cent  of  all  the  women  considered  in  our 
inquiry.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  chief  department  stores  of  New 
York  City. 

Into  the  second  class  fall  a  majority  of  the  Fp-State  department 
stores,  about  half  the  five  and  ten-cent  stores  and  a  number  of 
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minor  New  York  City  establishments  which  correspond  in  size 
to  most  Up-State  stores.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  women  worked 
in  stores  of  this  class  which  kept  open  on  Saturday  evenings. 

The  third  class  of  stores  under  consideration  comprises  the 
remaining  five  and  ten  cent  stores  and  the  larger  neighborhood 
stores  which  were  within  the  scope  of  our  survey.  Fifty -four  of 
these  stores  were  open  to  the  public  two  nights  a  week  and  twenty- 
seven  were  open  three  nights  a  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  these 
eighty-one  stores  are  by  far  the  longest  and  the  girls  are  some- 
times compelled  to  remain  at  their  posts  on  Saturday  till  after  1 1 
o'clock  at  night.  We  have,  however,  considered  this  class  of  store 
in  less  detail,  since  it  includes  but  4  per  cent  of  all  the  female 
workers,  ^f  oreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  tlie  work  in  a  large 
store  where  the  ''  system  '•  is  strict  and  where  the  girl  is  in  hourly 
contact  with  multitudes  of  people  is  not  as  fatiguing  as  employ- 
ment in  a  small  store  where  hours  are  longer. 

In  the  181  stores  that  are  open  on  Saturday  nights,  women  were 
dismissed  at  the  following  hours: 


TABLE  No.  8. 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  WORKING  IN  181  STORES  WHICH  ARE  OPEN  AFTER  0  P.  M 

SATURDAY  NIC.HTS. 


SATURDAY  CLOSING  HOURS  BETWEEN: 


Total  number  Percent, 

of  women. 


9  and  10  P.  M 2,726   i  24.4 

lOandllP.  M 8.318  74.4 

After  11  P   M U9  ;  l.J 

Total 11.173*1  100.0 

*  Adding  27,212  women  who  stop  work  at  6  P.  M.  bringn  tb«  total  up  to  38..H85. 

Included  in  this  table  are  stores  of  both  class  2  and  *5.  Thev 
arc  open  either  Saturday  only  or  two  or  more  nights  in  the 
week.  According  to  the  custom  of  most  neighborhoods,  the  Sat- 
urday closing  hour  is  always  latest.  Of  the  11,173  women  who 
are  employed,  24.4  per  cent  were  released  between  9  and  10  p.  m., 
while  75  per  cent  remained  even  later.  Obviously  this  hite  closiiijr 
hour  results  in  the  longest  weekly  hours. 

2.     How  the  Hours  of  Work'  are  Len(jthened, 

The  employees*  usual  hours  of  work  are  lengthened  in  various 
ways  beyond  the  time  when  the  stores  are  open  to  the  public.    The 
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employees^  workday  does  not  correspond  with  the  time  allowed 
for  shoppers.  If  the  public  is  admitted  at  8:30  a.  m.  the  girls 
must  be  in  their  places  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before. 

In  most  stores  the  time  is  taken  twice :  once  by  the  time  keeper 
at  the  entrance,  whom  the  girls  must  pass  before  8:15,  and  once 
by  the  aisle  manager  of  their  department,  whom  they  must  reach 
before  8 :20.  Tardiness  at  the  entrance  is  usually  punishable  by 
fine,  tardiness  in  the  department,  sometimes  by  fine,  but  more 
often  by  a  sharp  reprimand, —  in  certain  stores  the  offender  must 
even  go  to  the  ofiice  and  obtain  a  pass  before  she  is  allowed  to 
enter  her  counter.  The  policies  of  different  stores  vary 
widely  in  regard  to  their  fining  system.  Many  are 
uncompromising  and  impose  severe  fines  for  lateness;  others  are 
more  lenient  and  exact  a  smaller  fine  which  may  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  cumulative  tardiness  (20  minutes  or  more  allowed  during 
the  week).  In  the  majority  of  the  stores  where  a  fining  system 
is  enforced  ten  to  fifteen  cents  is  deducted  for  tardiness  up  till 
9  o'clock,  after  which  the  girls  lose  a  pro  rata  sum  for  their  ab- 
sence. In  a  few  shops  where  the  manager  asserted  that  no  such 
penalty  was  ever  imposed,  it  was  afterwards  learned  from  the 
girls  that  they  were  not  "  fined,"  but  that  they  were  sent  home  if 
late  and  a  half  day's  pay  forfeited.  A  few  shops  have  discarded 
the  fine  for  lateness  altogether  and  believe  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  discharging  girls  who  are  habitually  unpunctual. 

There  may  of  course  be  unavoidable  delays  on  the  way  to  the 
store.  Once  arrived,  there  are  the  usual  difficulties  where  everv- 
one  is  trying  at  the  same  time  to  "  ring  in,"  to  push  into  the  ele- 
vator, or  to  get  into  the  dressing  room  and  up  to  her  floor.  It  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  prudent  employee  arranges  to 
reach  the  store  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  early,  although  in  so  doing 
she  lengthens  her  day's  labor  by  just  so  much  extra  time. 

At  noon,  again,  the  time  allotted  for  luncheon  is  apt  to  be  cut 
down.  AVork  in  a  store  is,  of  course,  continuous,  and  the 
employees  must  be  released  in  shifts  for  their  luncheon  periods. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  post  uniform  hours  of  stopping 
and  beginning  work  at  noontime.  In  the  large  stores  employees 
are  allowed  to  leave  their  work  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
relays  during  the  period  from  11  a.  m.  to  2:30  or  3  p.  m.,  but 
oftentimes  there  is  so  much  carelessness  in  the  procedure  of  let- 
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ting  saleswomen  off  the  floor  that  part  of  this  short  recess  is 
wasted.  Wherever  it  is  the  business  of  the  aisle  manager  to  give 
permission  to  leave,  several  minutes  may  be  lost  while  hunting  for 
him  through  the  departments. 

In  some  shops  there  may  be  a  line  waiting  at  the  time  clocks  or 
at  the  elevators  to  cause  delay,  or  in  the  lunch  room  itself,  par- 
ticularly during  the  busy  season ;  the  girls  may  have  to  wait  their 
turn  to  be  served.  One  investigator  thus  explains  how  the  interval 
for  quiet  and  refreshment  is  cut  down : 

"  Recess  for  lunch  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  my 
time  for  leaving  is  12 :30.  In  case  I  have  delayed  to  get  a 
pass  from  the  floorwalker,  my  number  is  also  punched  at  the 
entrance  door.  Much  time  is  lost  waiting  in  line.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  is  as  much  time  as  I  have  been  able  to 
take  for  luncheon  any  day." 

It  is  essential  that  the  employees  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  period  of  45  minutes  allotted  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  return  to  their  places  rested  and  ready  to  work. 

It  is  particularly  at  night,  however,  that  the  hours  of  the  sales- 
women stretch  out  beyond  the  closing  hour.  In  the  large  stores 
the  first  bell  which  rings  at  6  o'clock  is  meant  for  customers  only. 
If  a  shopper  is  not  disposed  to  hurry  and  lingers  over  a  counter, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  salesgirl  to  comply  with  her  requests.  As 
one  girl  said  "  to  demonstrate  goods  just  as  if  it  were  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning."  At  the  second  gong,  6 :05,  stock  is  packed  away, 
displays  are  taken  down,  goods  are  covered,  curtains  put  up  and 
a  certain  number  of  girls  allowed  to  leave.  At  the  third  gong, 
6:10,  the  majority  of  employees  are  dismissed.  Two  or  three 
monitors  are  usually  retained  at  each  coimter  imtil  the  fourth  bell 
sounds  at  6:15,  when  the  floors  are  cleared.  Although  in  every 
shop  it  is  so  arranged  that  girls  take  turns  in  waiting  until  the 
last  signal,  only  two  firms  were  reported  in  which  the  first  bell 
rang  at  5  :45  or  6  :50,  and  practically  every  girl  was  ready  to  go 
home  by  6  o'clock.*  In  the  stores,  where  the  girls  do  not  leave 
their  departments  until  6:10  or  6:15,  it  is  seldom  that  employees 
actually  reach  the  street  before  half  past  6  o'clock. 


♦Another  store  makes  a  eimilar  arrangement  to  shorten  the  day's  work  bv  allow 
Ing  flrls  to  reach  business  at  a  later  hour  on  alternate  morningB. 
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One  inspector  thus  describes  this  exodus  of  employees  from  a 
big  department  store  at  night: 

"  The  first  bell  rang  at  6  o'clock.  The  clerks  began  to 
cover  up  the  goods.  At  6:05  the  second  bell  rang  and 
brought  a  rush  of  employees  towards  the  locker  rooms.  For 
fully  15  minutes  until  6:20  the  employees  were  getting  their 
clothes  out  of  the  lockers.  Many  did  not  stop  to  put  on 
their  coats  but  carried  them  out  of  the  locker-room.  The 
large  numbers  of  employees  crowding  in  for  their  clothes 
made  it  necessary  for  many  to  remain  and  wait  until  the 
earlier  comers  had  left,  and  thus  some  did  not  leave  the  store 
until  6 :25  p.  m.  Also  a  number  of  cash  girls  or  messengers 
are  obliged  to  take  turns  every  week  to  collect  the  salesbooks, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  office  on  the  fourth  floor.  They  are 
among  the  latest  to  leave  the  building." 

In  such  ways,  then,  the  57-hour  week  is  lengthened  by  10 
minutes  here  and  15  minutes  there  until  even  in  the  ordinarv 
routine  it  nearly  approaches  60  hours. 

3.     Overtime, 

Furthermore,  in  the  absence  of  restrictive  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  women's  labor  in  stores,  the  ordinary  day  may  be  in- 
definitely lengthened.  Girls  under  the  age  of  21  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  mercantile  law  to  work  more  than  60  hours  a 
week.  But  a  woman  has  only  to  attain  the  age  of  21  years 
and  she  can  be  called  upon  to  work  hours  that  are  unlimited 
by  law,  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  week.  Moreover,  neither 
girls  nor  women  are  a&sured  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  They 
may  spend  all  day  Sunday  in  the  store  without  violation  of  the 
labor  law. 

Finally,  since  the  mercantile  law  does  not  require  documentary 
evidence  to  show  that  a  woman  is  over  21  years  of  age,  younger 
girls  are  often  called  on  for  work  beyond  60  hours.  It  is  a  fact 
that  not  a  single  store  reported  keeping  a  special  register  for 
girls  under  21  years  of  age.  A  few  told  inspectors  that  in  case 
of  overtime  work  they  "  tried  "  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
had  and  those  who  had  not  attained  their  majority.  Conse- 
quently a  girl  (unless  she  is  obviously  too  young)  may  be  kept  for 
work  beyond  the  legal  hours.     That  certain  merchants  evade  the 
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60-hoiir  law  is  proved  not  only  by  the  reports  from  inspectors  and 
inside  investigators,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  girls  subpoenaed 
before  the  Commission.  Moreover,  protection  of  the  law  is  en- 
tirely removed  from  December  18th  to  25th.  There  is  then  no 
legal  limit  to  the  working  day  except  for  children  under  16  years. 

To  quote  the  handbook  of  ''  useful  information  "  issued  by  one 
of  the  prominent  department  stores,  "Business  hours  are  from 
8:20  A.  M.  (when  all  employees  must  be  at  their  respective  sta- 
tions) to  6  p.  M.  and  such  addilional  time  as  may  he  required  on 
special  occasions."  Since  tlie  routine  of  department  stores  so 
often  requires  this  additional  time,  no  study  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits is  complete  without  a  detailed  discussion  of  overtime,  nanielv 
to  what  extent  and  when  it  takes  place,  for  what  special  purposes 
it  is  used  and  what  hardship  it  entails. 

The  subject  may  perhaps  be  presented  more  clearly  if  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  two  kinds  of  overtime:  (1)  When  the 
store  is  closed  and  employees  are  obliged  to  work  behind  locked 
doors,  either  at  night  or  on  Sunday;  and  (2)  when  the  store  re- 
mains open  past  the  customary  closing  hour  and  emplovees  are 
expected  to  stay  until  the  customers  leave,  whatever  the  hour  may 
be.  Often,  however,  the  girls  who  are  kept  to  wait  on  cu.< tim- 
ers in  the  evening  hours  may  also  bo  detained  for  further  work 
after  customers  have  departed. 

a.     Overtime  When  Store  is  Closed. 

On  many  different  occasions  both  in  the  sales  and  office  depart- 
ments the  women  are  kept  after  the  store  closes ;  the  saleswomen 
to  take  stock,  to  rearrange  or  move  departments,  or  to  prepare  for 
special  sales;  the  audit  girls  and  bookkeepers  to  make  up  accounts. 
As  one  witness  declared,  "All  through  the  season  there  is  more  or 
less  overtime  in  some  form  or  other.  ^' 

On  the  first  of  every  month  and  sometimes  oftener  it  is  well 
nigh  universal  for  girls  in  the  offices  to  remain  at  their  posts  until 
late  at  night.  The  following  testimony  of  an  cinpioyee  in  an 
audit  department  is  typical : 

"  Q.  Do  you  have  to  work  overtime  now  ? 

A.  Why,  certainly,  the  first  of  the  month  we  do     .     .     . 

Q.  That  is  the  first  of  every  month  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  first  of  every  month  we  work." 


In  addition  reports  from  various  inspectors  show  how^  managers 
take  it  for  granted  that  employees  in  these  departments  should 
stay  at  stated  times  beyond  the  6  o'clock  closing  hour.  For  exam- 
ple, one  inspector  writes: 

"At  6 :30  I  reached  the  fourth  floor.  In  the  office  there 
were  five  young  women,  all  of  whom  looked  over  21  years, 
working  overtime.  Their  regular  hours  of  work  are  from 
8:30  until  C  p.  m.,  but  once  a  week  and  sometimes  twice 
they  remain  in  the  office  until  8 :30  or  9  o'clock.  They  are 
served  a  supper  and  receive  20  cents  an  hour  for  such  service. 
On  the  same  floor  in  the  cashier's  offices  there  are  seven  young 
women  at  work.  They  also  remain  until  9  or  9 :30  p.  m.  five 
times  every  month,  the  days  immediately  before  and  after 
pay  days." 

Less  regular  but  equally  long  overtime  often  occurs  in  the  sales 
department,  whenever  there  is  rearrangement,  itemizing  or  re- 
plenishing of  stock  for  special  sales,  and  whenever  departments 
are  moved.  In  one  instance  employees  were  detained  in  a  large 
store  on  Saturday  night  until  10 :30  o'clock  and  on  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  in  order  to  move  the  drug  depart- 
ment to  the  coimters  occupied  by  the  stationery  department,  and 
vice  versa.  Similar  instances  were  also  found  in  the  records  of  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  as  follows: 

"  Q.  Do  you  have  overtime  there  ? 

A.  At  Z's,  yes. 

Q.  Much  of  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  a  way;  that  is,  we  will  never  know^  when  we 
are  called  to  work.  I  am  in  the  china  department,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  Mr.  A.  takes  a  notion  to  change  the 
department,  and,  of  course,  we  would  not  know  until  about 
ten  minutes  to  6.  Last  week  I  stayed  one  night  only  until 
7  o'clock,  because  I  asked  the  buyer  if  he  could  spare  me.  I 
wanted  to  be  home  at  half  past  7,  but  the  rest  of  the  girls 
stayed  until  ten  minutes  of  8. 

Q.  Don't  they  have  a  porter  to  do  the  moving  around  ? 

A.  No ;  I  heard  that  this  last  move  they  asked  men  from 
the  delivery  department  to  come  up  and  help  us,  but  they 
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refused  to  work  overtime  for  $1.50  a  day,  so  we  had  to  do 
the  work,  and  we  didn't  get  paid  for  it  at  all. 

Q.  This  overtime  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  tluv 
wanted  to  make  some  change  in  the  department? 

A.  Yes." 

And  again  in  the  minutes  of  the  hearing  this  testimony  occurs: 
"  Q.  How  long  did  you  work  overtime,  how  many  hours  < 
A.  Until  11  o'clock  some  nights,  some  nights  half  past  10. 
We  had  to  move  tables,  regular  porter's  work,  moving  boxes 
and  moving  stocks  around.    I  lost  my  health  at  X's. 
Q.  What  months  did  you  have  to  work  this  overtime  in  ? 
A.  From  October  to  November  and  Decombor,  not  savin"- 
what  nights  you  could  call  your  own." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  only  long 
but  also  exceedingly  irregular.  The  girls  may  be  called  upon  to 
stay  any  night  without  previous  warning.  Sometimes,  as  further 
testimony  reveals,  they  are  not  notified  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  they  are  expected  to  work  that  night 

"  Q.  When  you  have  to  work  overtime  do  they  give  yon 
any  notice  in  advance,  or  do  they  notify  you  at  any  time 
during  the  day  ? 

A.  On  Saturday  we  did  not  know  until  half  past  5  that 
we  were  going  to  stay. 

♦***♦♦♦♦« 
A.  The  boss  would  tell  you  you  should  not  make  any  plans 
about  going  out  and  that  you  should  tell  the  people  at  homo 
that  if  you  are  not  at  home  at  a  certain  hour  not  to  expect 
you." 

The  irregularity  and  failure  to  receive  advance  notice,  espe- 
cially when  overtime  is  for  the  arrangement  of  stock  and  there- 
fore easily  anticipated,  are  as  distinct  a  grievance  among  the  girls 
as  the  long  hours  themselves.  Engagements  must  be  cancelled, 
supper  must  wait,  anticipations  of  a  quiet  evening  fade  before  an 
unexpected  summons  to  remain  at  the  store  for  the  evening  or  to 
report  for  business  on  Sunday. 
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b.     Preparation  for  Christinas, 

Whereas,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  overtime  may  occur  during 
any  season  of  the  year,  the  greatest  rush  of  work  comes  before 
Christmas  in  November  and  December.     The  girls  are  then  em- 
ployed to  unpack  and  arrange  new  goods  in  anticipation  of  the 
holiday  crowds.     They  open  boxes,  tag  and  inventory  articles, 
clean  and  assort  stock.    Such  preparing  and  replenishing  are  nec- 
essary in  many  departments  of  a  large  store,  especially  at  the  hand- 
kerchief, toy,  candy,  silverware  and  book  counters,  where  goods  are 
most  quickly  sold.     The  office  clerks  are  also  kept  to  straighten 
accounts  and  to  check  up  increased  sales.     One  significant  case 
described  at  the  hearing  before  the  Commission  was  that  of  a 
girl  employed  in  the  auditing  department  of  a  large  store.     This 
young  woman  worked  from  September  23d  until  November  30th,  a 
period  of  nine  weeks,  three  times  a  week  from  8  a.  m.  until  7 :30 
p.  m.,  one  hour  for  lunch,  no  time  for  supper,  making  a  total  of 
lOy^  hours  a  day  or  58%  hours  a  week.     From  December  1st 
until  January  31st  (eight  weeks),  from  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.,  one 
hour  for  lunch,  one  hour  for  supper,  making  a  total  of  12  hours 
a  day  or  63  hours  a  week.    This  girl  received  a  salary  of  $0.50  a 
week  and  was  not  paid  extra  for  this  extra  work.     At  this  season 
of  the  year  such  consecutive  overtime  is  not  unusual. 

We  also  have  evidence  from  both  inspectors  and  store  employees 
that  throughout  these  two  months  girls  worked  ten  or  more  hours 
a  week  beyond  their  regular  schedule.  E.  L.,  being  duly  sworn, 
said: 

"  The  first  week  of  November  I  worked  every  night  until 
10  and  11  o'clock,  also  I  worked  on  Sundays.  I  worked  all 
day  Thanksgiving  Day,  working  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 :4r5  p.  m." 

Further  testimony  given  at  the  Commission's  hearing  bears 
directly  on  this  point,  for  example: 

"  Q.  Will  you  state  again  how  many  hours  you  worked  a 
week  when  you  worked  this  overtime,  how  many  days  in  a 
week  vou  worked  overtime? 

I.' 

A.  Every  other  night  overtime.  Why,  it  would  be  7  p.  m., 
7:30  V.  M.,  when  you  get  out,  and  that  was  early  without 
supper." 
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Nor  are  such  assertions  merely  the  exaggerated  statemeuts  of 
overwrought  employees.     Our  inspectors  brought  back  similar  re- 
ports from  many  establishments.     In  one  popular  store  overtime 
in  certain  departments  began  about  Thanksgiving.     An  inspector 
visited  the  store  repeatedly  to  make  observations  and  interview 
the  girls  working  at  night.     In  the  sporting  and  toy  departments 
five  girls    (one  was   19  years  old)   worked  the  week  beginning 
November  24th  two  nights  until  10  p.  m.  and  on  Sunday  from  9 
A.  M.  to  5  p.  M.    The  two  following  weeks  the  girls  at  these  coun- 
ters worked  three  nights  until  10  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  December 
14th,  until  10:30,  and  again  on  Sunday  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Beginning  December  15th  they  were  at  their  places  until  10  p.  m. 
for  the  first  three  days  of  the  week.     Thereafter  came  the  still 
longer  hours  of  Christmas  overtime,  when  the  store  was  open 
evenings. 

c.     Hours  in  the  Exempt  Period  (Decemher  18th  to  2Uh), 

The  mercantile  law  becomes  inoperative  for  the  six  days  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  and  consequently  stores  may  keep  open  long 
past  their  usual  hours,  the  time  of  closing  in  many  being  fixed 
solely  by  the  volume  of  the  crowd.  Since  in  most  stores  the  women 
are  expected  to  remain  on  duty  the  entire  time  the  store  is  open, 
and  sometimes  even  after  the  doors  are  closed,  it  is  important  to 
determine  their  hours  of  labor  as  exactly  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  amount  of  overtime  required 
at  Christmas  could  be  ascertained  in  only  sixty-six  department 
and  twenty-eight  five  and  ten-cent  stores."^  These  are  all  located 
in  New  York  City.  In  the  department  stores  the  employees 
worked  the  following  hours  during  the  six  days  preceding  Christ- 
mas (December  18th  to  24th,  excluding  Sunday)  : 

In  10  stores  doors  closed  at  6  p.  5r.  or  a  doub](>  shift  was  em- 
ployed. 

In  3  stores  the  hours  were  from  60  to  65. 
In  5  stores  the  hours  were  from  65  to  70. 
In  4  stores  the  hours  were  from  70  to  75. 
In  20  stores  the  hours  were  from  75  to  80. 

In  18  stores  the  hours  were  from  80  to  85.       h^^b  i>^ 


For  ^VQ  and  ten-cent  stores  the  hours  were  even  longer  during 
this  period : 

In     3  stores  there  was  no  overtime. 

In     1  store  the  hours  were  from  65  to  70. 

In  12  stores  the  hours  were  from  75  to  80. 

In  12  stores  the  hours  were  from  85  to  90. 

The  time  ofi"  for  luncheon  and  for  supper  has  been  deducted. 
It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a  record  of  total  over- 
time hours  during  this  interval  before  Christmas,  but  only  of 
hours  worked  while  the  store  was  open  to  the  public.  In  certain 
departments  girls  romain(  d  after  customers  had  departed  from  the 
store.  In  the  sixteen  department  stores  which  closed  at  6  p.  m.  it 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  girls  were  dismissed  at  6  p.  m. 
Moreover,  in  practically  every  big  store  testimony  from  inside  in- 
vestigators, inspectors  and  employees  proves  that  saleswomen 
worked  at  certain  counters  from  five  to  eight  hours  on  Sunday, 
December  2 2d.  Therefore,  any  estimate  of  Christmas  overtime, 
as  given  above,  is  bound  to  be  inexact  and  to  fall  below  the  actual 
hours  of  work. 

The  various  stores  differ  widely  in  regard  to  their  closing  hours 
during  this  period.  Stores  which  cater  to  a  high  class  of  trade 
generally  adhere  to  their  6  p.  m.  closing.  A  few  stores  remain 
open  only  for  an  hour  later.  Others  have  a  strict  10  o'clock  rule 
throughout  the  entire  six  days.  Some  shut  the  doors  at  7  o'clock 
the  first  three  days  and  at  10  o'clock  the  last  three  days.  Certain 
establishments  are  credited  with  closing  at  10  o'clock  sharp,  when 
in  reality  they  were  open  so  long  as  the  crowd  made  business 
profitable.  In  one  store  the  girls  told  the  inspector  that  they  were 
'*  supposed  to  close  at  9  :30,  but  it  gets  a  little  later  every  night." 
Another  manager  assured  the  inspector  that  the  hour  for  dismissal 
woidd  be  on  the  stroke  of  10.  But  the  inspector  remained  upon 
the  premises  and  found  that  it  w^as  11  o'clock  before  the  girls 
left  the  store  on  December  23d. 

In  the  smaller  neighborhood  stores  hours  were  especially  ex- 
cessive because  there  was  no  fixed  closing  hour,  and  girls  were 
detained  behind  their  counters  until  every  shopper  had  left  the 
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store.  In  one  part  of  the  city  where  a  number  of  these  stores  arc 
located  the  inspector's  report  of  one  store  is  approximately  true 
of  all. 

December  18th  and  December  19th,  9:30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
December  20th,  9 :30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
December  21st,  9:30  a.  m.  to  11:30  p.  m. 
December  23d,    9:30  a.  m.  to  10:30  p.  m. 
December  24th,  9:30  a.  m.  to  11:30  p.  m. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  morning  hours  are  compara- 
tively short,  the  closing  hour  is  set  by  the  trade  of  the  store. 

Many  employers  asserted  that  the  employees  who  remain  for 
evening  work  are  allowed  as  much  time  off  on  the  following  day 
or  week.  Our  inspectors  and  investigators  confirmed  this  state- 
ment concerning  some  stores,  as  indicated  above  in  one  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  did  not  show  this  to  be  a 
universal  practice.  In  one  store  the  superintendent  assured  the 
inspector  that  the  girls  who  worked  at  night  returned  late  the 
next  morning.  But  a  girl  under  21  years  employed  in  this  store 
who  stayed  overtime  one  evening  without  supper  or  payment, 
declared  that  she  was  fined  for  being  a  few  minutes  late  the 
following  day.  Again  an  inside  investigator  reported:  '^  Mrs. 
M.  has  been  on  night  duty  and  has  to  report  at  the  same  time 
in  the  morning."  And  oneo  more  quoting  an  inspector  in  an- 
other store,  ''Girls  have  to  be  in  promptly  at  8:05  on  Monday 
morning"  (after  Sunday  work).  Our  own  observations  lead  us 
to  believe  that  in  the  Christmas  season  the  emplovees  are  ^ener- 
ally  required  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  the  store  opens. 

4.     Detailed  Study  of  Overtime  in  Two  Stores. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  duration  uf  overtime 
work  is  the  intensive  study  of  hours  undertaken  for  certain  classes 
of  workers  in  two  large  stores.  This  information  was  secured 
from  the  records  of  the  stores.  It  reveals  two  facts  of  importance, 
first,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  information  owing  to  the  fail- 
lire  to  keep  adequate  records,  and,  second,  the  exact  amount  of 
overtime  required  of  individual  women  in  a  few  selected  depart- 
ments of  the  store  during  November  and  December,  1912. 


In  the  first  store,  the  overtime  hours  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  daily  overtime  sheet  which  is  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
office  every  afternoon.  It  gives  the  names  of  all  the  employees 
who  are  required  to  stay  overtime.  They  are  entitled  to  supper, 
which  the  firm  provides,  but  they  must  obtain  supper  passes  from 
the  time  keeper.  If  the  employees  prefer  to  finish  their  work 
without  stopping  for  supper,  their  names  are  not  put  on  the  daily 
overtime  sheet,  since  they  do  not  need  to  obtain  supper  passes. 
There  is  no  record  of  their  hours  except  that  the  watchman,  in 
order  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  entering  the  store, 
takes  down  their  names  as  they  leave  the  building.  It  was  from 
this  list  that  the  hours  of  this  particular  set  of  supperless  workers 
was  ascertained.  These  girls  are  seldom  informed  as  to  the  hours 
when  they  are  to  be  dismissed.  They  understand  that  they  must 
stay  until  the  work  is  finished. 

There  were  197  women  who  worked  overtime  in  the  five  depart- 
ments whose  records  were  compiled.  During  the  period  from 
November  6th  to  December  26th  (42  working  days),  there  was 
overtime  on  32  evenings,  including  6  Saturdays.  On  no  two  days 
and  in  no  two  departments  were  the  hours  of  work  exactly  the 
same.  As  a  rule,  the  permanent  employees  rather  than  the 
"  Christmas  specials  "  were  expected  to  remain.  The  work  was  so 
distribute<l  that  the  same  women  were  not  always  employed. 
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The  inimlKr  of  women  who  worked  and  their  hours  of  leaving 
on  these  32  evenings  are  shown  below: 


NruBKR  Leaving. 


DATE. 


Number 
workers. 


7-8  P.  M. 


8-9  P.  M. 


Novembei 

■  6 

1 1 

7 

»* 

11 

•« 

12 

tt 

13 

t« 

16 

.* 

18 

•  s 

19 

•• 

23 

u 

25 

•  4 

26 

M 

27 

>< 

29 

December 

2 

«> 

3 

** 

4 

•• 

5 

M 

7 

•« 

9 

•  « 

10 

M 

11 

M 

12 

M 

13 

•• 

14 '• 

•• 

16 

M 

17 

M 

18 

«4 

19 

4* 

20 

44 

21 

44 

23 

44 

26 

11 

1       9 

10 

14 

6 

10 

16 

5 

12 

24 

33 

7 

7 

21 

11 

29 

22 

26 

1 

10 

2 

11 

1 

20 

30 

1 

20 

14 

38 
28 
37 
50 
41 
37 
34 
38 
13 


11 

0 

10 

14 

6 

10 

16 

5 

2 

24 

28 

21 
11 
23 
22 
25 

1 
10 
15 
12 

8 
12 

9 
10 
13 
23 

6 
11 

ir> 

13 


9-10  P.M. 


10-11  P.M. 


10 


6 


5 

7 
15 

23 
4 
17 
24 
14 
13 

:u 

4 


10 
8 
9 
6 

14 
8 
3 

21 

13 
3 

18 


More  than  one-half  of  the  women  stayed  till  9  p.  m.  or  later. 
More  than  one-fourth  stayt^d  till  10  p.  m.  or  later.  A  small 
proportion  was  kept  till  11  p.  m.  or  later.  • 

It  will  be  noticed  that  50  women  constituted  tlie  maximum 
number  employed  any  one  evening  (Dec.  18).  In  this  last  week 
before  Christmas  88  women  were  kept  overtime.  Their  individual 
records  have  been  separately  compiled  and  show  that  16  worked 
3  evenings,  15  worked  4  evenings  and  10  worked  5  evenings.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  48  of  these  88  women  were  at  their  tasks 
successive  evenings,  for  example,  21  were  employed  2  consecutive 
evenings,  11  worked  2  consecutive  evenings,  3  remained  4  con- 
secutive evenings,  10  worked  5  evenings  on  a  stretch. 
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Sunday  work  is  given  for  each  of  the  six  Sundays,  viz. : 
Dates.  No.  Women. 

:Nov.  17th ^^ 

Nov.  24th 1^ 

Dec.  1st ^ 

Dec.  8th 1^ 

Dec.  15th '^^ 

Dec.  22nd ^^ 

Although  54  was  the  maximum  number  employed  on  any  one 
Sunday,  77  different  women  took  turns  in  returning  to  the  store 
for  Sunday  labor.  Moreover,  some  of  the  77  worked  consecutive 
Sundays;  thus  24  worked  2  Sundays  or  14  days  without  break, 
3  were  employed  3  Sundays  or  21  days  without  break,  and  4 
women  worked  5  Sundays  or  35  days  on  a  stretch  without  a  day's 
rest.  Many  of  these  77  women  worked  evenings  as  well  during 
this  period  so  that  they  were  late  in  returning  to  their  homes  and 
rest  and  leisure  were  seriously  curtailed. 

In  the  second  store  the  overtime  hours  were  obtained  from 
the  individual  time  cards  which  give  the  daily  hours  of  arriving 
and  leaving.  The  Christmas  rush  began  later  than  in  the  first 
store.  More  overtime  was  concentrated  into  a  shorter  time  be- 
cause a  larger  force  was  kept  at  work.  Overtime  did  not  begin 
until  December  2d,  but  during  the  weeks  until  December  27th, 
twenty-two  working  days,  there  was  evening  work  on  twenty-one 
days.  In  the  five  departments  investigated  a  force  of  425  women 
was  employed  for  evening  work,  compared  with  197  women  em- 
ployed in  the  five  departments  of  the  first  store. 

In  the  week  preceding  Christmas  (December  16-21),  when 
the  rush  was  greatest,  273  women  in  four  departments  worked 
consecutive  evenings  as  follows: 

Week  of  December  16-21. 

15  women  working  2  consecutive  evenings. 
41  women  working  3  consecutive  evenings. 
28  women  working  4  consecutive  evenings. 
41  women  working  5  consecutive  evenings. 
128  women  working  6  consecutive  evenings. 


It 
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There  was,  however,  comparatively  little  Sunday  work  in  the 
second  store.  Only  one  department  kept  32  of  its  employees  busy 
on  two  Sundays  before  Christmas.  It  is  the  intensity  of  work 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  that  is  especially  striking. 

The  51  packers,  constituting  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  women  who  worked  overtime,  remained  in  the  store  on  10 
different  evenings,  or  every  evening  between  December  5th  and 
23d.  The  latest  hour  of  leaving  for  these  employees  was  between 
11  and  12  at  night,  but  most  of  them  worked  until  10  p.  m.  Of 
these  51  women,  40  who  worked  on  15  different  evenings,  between 
December  6th  and  23d,  quit  their  work  between  9  and  10;  2S 
women  who  worked  on  14  evenings  during  the  same  period  left 
the  store  between  10  and  11  p.  m.,  and  14  who  worked  on  o  nights 
between  December  11th  and  23d  left  after  11  p.  m. 

The  majority  of  the  packers  were  young  girls  under  21  years 
of  age.  They  stood  at  their  work  and  had  little  opportunity  to 
sit  down.  These  girls  were  not  required  to  report  when  the  store 
opened  in  the  morning,  as  there  was  no  urgent  call  for  their 
service  until  sales  had  accumulated  for  an  hour  or  more.  Except 
for  the  packers,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  other 
employees  were  allowed  any  leeway  in  returning  to  their  tasks 
the  next  morning. 

In  this  preliminary  investigation  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  exact  hours  of  labor  of  all  employees  in  even  one  large  store. 
The  above  facts  concern  622  girls  and  women  employed  respect- 
ively in  five  departments  of  two  large  stores.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation about  other  departments  in  the  same  stores  on  account  of 
the  clerical  work  necessary  to  compile  the  figures.  Nor  could  we 
have  secured  the  information  more  easily  from  any  other  store. 

6.     The  Difficulty  of  AscertaJLning  the  Hours  of  Work. 

The  mercantile  law  does  not,  like  the  factory  law,  require  the 
emi)loycr  to  post  the  daily  hours  of  the  women  "^employees,  and  to 
keep  a  time  book  of  all  employment  outside  of  the  posted  period. 
These  devices,  contained  in  the  labor  law,  enable  the  factory  in- 
spector to  tell  at  a  glance  the  working  hours  of  every  woman  em- 
ployed in  a  factory.  Moreover,  the  merchants  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary in  their  own  bookkeeping  to  keep  an  exact  tally  of  the  over- 
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time  hours  since  they  rarely  pay  their  employees  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  for  the  extra  hours.  Under  these  circumstances  our  in- 
spectors encountered  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining  the 
length  of  time  the  women  worked.  They  were  obliged  to  make 
use  of  time  clock  records,  passes  and  lists  of  time  keepers,  supper 
passes,  etc.  Obviously  such  records  giving,  at  best,  only  the  hours 
of  arriving  and  leaving  work  did  not  supply  the  necessary  infor- 
mation without  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  total  weekly  hours. 
Sometimes  our  inspectors  stayed  on  the  premises  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  time  when  the  girls  were  dismissed.  In  many  stores 
such  observations  were  the  only  source  of  information.  In  not  a 
single  establishment  were  any  records  shown  to  us  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  posted  notice  and  time  book  required  in  factories. 

The  detailed  study  of  overtime  in  a  number  of  departments  of 
two  large  stores,  given  above,  made  clear  this  serious  defect  in  the 
mercantile  law.  The  amount  of  overtime  was  striking,  but  equally 
significant  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  facts.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  readily  accessible  records  the  mercantile  inspector  faces 
111  most  insuperable  obstacles  in  enforcing  the  law  regulating  hours 
of  labor. 

If  the  mercantile  law  required  the  employer  to  post  hours  of 
work  and  keep  a  time  book,  it  would  not  only  simplify  inspection 
but  would  relieve  the  merchants  of  the  repeated  visits  of  in- 
spectors who,  under  present  conditions,  are  obliged  to  return  many 
times  to  make  their  observations  and  obtain  the  facts. 

G.     The  Effects  of  Overtime, 

The  chief  purpose  of  a  study  of  overtime  is  not  to  ascertain 
merely  the  length  of  the  working  day.  It  must  take  into  account 
also  the  effect  of  long  hours  on  the  workers.  This  may  be  imper- 
ceptible at  first  or  if  the  overexertion  is  rare,  but  it  cannot  be 
disregarded  if  overtime  frequently  recurs  or  continues  for  long 
periods. 

In  department  stores  the  exacting  character  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  accentuated  by  overtime.  During  the  interval  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  when  hours  of  work  and  tension  are 
most  extreme,  there  is  scarcely  a  girl  who  does  not  complain  of 
the  lassitude  and  lessened  power  for  work  experienced  as  a  result. 
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From  day  to  day  the  crush  in  the  store  increases,  and  the  demands 
upon  a  girFs  time  and  attention  grow  more  insistent  and  unre- 
mitting. The  air  of  the  store  is  vitiated.  There  is  rarely  a  mo- 
ment to  sit  down  and  relax. 

At  6  p.  :^r.  endurance  has  ebbed,  and  added  evening  work  strains 
the  physical  and  nervous  powers  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
Girls  ordinarily  in  good  health  complain  that  after  the  late  return 
home  their  sleep  is  broken  and  unrefreshing.    An  employee  writes : 

'^  The  work  after  supper  takes  it  out  of  you  worst  of  all. 
I  got  so  tired  and  worried  that  I  slept  badly  and  dreamt  a 
great  deal  about  the  store.  In  the  morning  when  T  woke  up 
I  felt  as  tired  as  the  night  before." 

The  girls  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  store  find  theirlrestmuch 
cut  down  by  evening  work.  They  may  reach  home  after  11  o'clock 
at  night  and  yet  have  to  return  to  their  posts  at  8  or  8:30  the 
following  day.  Every  investigator  commented  on  the  intolerable 
hardship  borne  by  such  girls.  In  a  store  closing  at  7  p.  m.  during 
Christmas  week,  an  investigator  reported  that  at  her  coimter  there 
were  girls  who  lived  in  Staten  Island,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  C^ty,  and 
far  uptown.  "  Many,"  she  said,  "  who  have  luncheon  at  1 1  o'clock 
have  nothing  to  eat  imtil  they  reach  home  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening."  Another  inside  investigator  employed  in  an  establish- 
ment closing  at  10  o'clock  writes: 

"  Many  girls  had  to  go  far  uptown  and  some  to  Astoria, 
and  didn't  get  home  till  after  11  p.  m.  I  didn't  see  how  they 
could  get  back  to  the  store  on  time  the  next  morning.  But 
they  had  a  sense  of  honor  and  wouldn't  throw  all  the  work 
on  the  other  girls." 

And  a  third  investigator  adds  further  evidence  to  that  above: 

"  The  girls  are  so  tired  that  they  need  much  slc^ep.  When 
they  only  leave  the  store  at  10:30  and  perhaps  don't  reach 
home  till  past  11  p.  m.  they  simply  don't  get  enough  sleep. 
With  each  day  of  evening  work  this  lack  of  sleep  accumulates 
so  that  they  get  tired  more  and  more  quickly." 

When  the  night's  rest  is  cut  down  for  six  nights  or  more  with- 
out a  break  there  is  no  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  day's  ex- 
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haustion.    One  inside  investigator  described  a  condition  which  was 
(hnibtli's>lv   repeated  in   many   other  stores  at  this   time  of  the 

year: 

"  In  the  toy  department  six  girls  out  of  twelve  at  the 
counter  were  forced  to  take  a  day  off  during  the  week  Decem- 
ber 16th  to  2l8t  on  account  of  extreme  fatigue.  Four  others 
were  so  tired  and  sick  that  they  complained  constantly  and 
declared  they  would  have  to  be  absent  some  day  before  Christ- 
mas in  order  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  work.  Two  only  were 
not  tired  to  death.  The  girls,  of  course,  lose  pay  when  thty 
are  absent,  but  everyone  of  them  said  they  'just  couldn't 
stand  it '  without  taking  the  day  otf,  although  none  of  them 
couJd  art'ord  this  rest.  Moreover  when  girls  are  absent,  the 
burden  of  their  work  falls  on  the  remaining  salesgirls.  Thus 
one  day  with  three  girls  away  there  was  such  a  constant  rush 
that  one  girl  said,  *  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  sit  down  from 
9:15  till  6:45,  except  at  lunch,  and  I  didn't  see  any  other 
girl  at  the  counter  sitting  down  either.'  " 

Finally  when  the  rush  is  over,  Christmas  Day  is  sometimes 
spent  in  bed,  and  for  weeks  thereafter  the  injury  to  health  is  still 
felt.    One  witness  called  before  the  Commission  was  asked : 

^'  Q.  How  do  you  feel  after  those  weeks  overtime  ? 
A.  Well,  I  was  home  three  months. 
Q.  As  a  result  ? 

A.   (Another  witness)   Yes,  this  girl  has  just  broken  down ; 
down;  she  couldn't  stand  it." 

And  when  a  second  girl  was  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had 
ever  received  any  sick  benefits  from  the  ^lutual  Aid  Society  in  a 
certain  large  store,  she  replied: 

"  Certainly  I  did,  because  I  worked  night  work  one  win- 
ter      I  worked  night  work  regularly  three  nights  a  week 

(some  nights  four)  from  October  until  after  Christmas." 

7.     Compensation  for  Overtime, 

It  might  be  supposed  that  such  long  hours  would  be  compen- 
sated by  extraordinary  rewards.     Accordingly  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
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derstaiid  why  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  pay  for 
overtime.  In  factories  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  evening  work 
at  least  at  the  regular  rate  of  wages,  and  very  frequently  the  un- 
usual character  of  the  work  is  recognized  by  further  extra  pax . 
But  in  the  mercantile  establishments  the  old  tradition  survives 
that  an  employee  is  expected  to  stay  until  her  job  is  finished,  what- 
ever the  hour  may  be. 

Particularly  in  the  stores  that  are  open  regularly  one  to  three 
nights  a  week,  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  extra  for  evening  work. 
The  managers  of  some  stores  told  inspectors  that  girls  were  hired 
on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  give  additional  time  before 
the  holidays  or  at  special  sales.  Sometimes  they  added  "  the 
girls  received  a  'gift'  from  the  firm  at  Christmas  time." 

The  larger  stores  recognize  the  additional  service  to  a  limited 
extent  by  providing  suppers  free  of  charge  or  by  paying  supper 
money.  The  practice  of  giving  supper  in  the  store  restaurant  as 
payment  for  overtime  is  often  resented  by  the  employees.  Of  one 
store  the  inspector  wrote:  "supper  cheques  very  unpopular  as 
store  restaurant  suppers  are  considered  poor.''  These  suppers  are 
very  often  poor  and  insufficient  and  at  best  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered adequate  compensation. 

Somewhat  fairer  is  the  payment  of  so-called  supper  money.  In 
most  stores  this  varied  in  amount  from  25  to  35  cents.  Eleven 
firms  visited  gave  their  employees  50  cents  and  two  stores  gave  7r> 
cents.  Many  girls  realize  the  insufficiency  of  such  recompense. 
In  most  cases  it  covers  only  the  cost  of  their  supper,  and  they  re- 
ceive no  reward  for  the  extra  service  rendered. 

Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  stores  neither  supper  nor  supper 
money  are  given  unless  the  women  remain  after  8  p.  >r.     In  one 
store,  for  instance,  the  girls  said  that  if  they  stayed  until  8  o'clock 
they  were  given  35  cents  supper  money;  but  the  superintendent 
had  a  way  of  sending  them  home  about  7 :45  so  that  they  received 
nothing  for  their  extra  time.     In  a  few  shops  girls  must  remain 
even  later  to  obtain  supper  money.    A  witness  before  the  Commis- 
sion testified  that  she  worked  in  the  auditing  department  "  until 
nine  o'clock  without  supper  and  10  o'clock  with  supper."    Durini^ 
the  summer  months  she  said,  "  They  change  the  hours  from  eigh't 
to  nine.    That  is,  if  you  did  three  hours  overtime  till  nine  o'clock 
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they  give  you  35  cents,  and  if  you  live  near  enough  to  go  home 
vou  would  bo  in  25  cents." 

Furthermore,  many  girls  voluntarily  forfeit  the  supper  supplied 
in  the  store  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  quit  work  somewhat 
earlier.  One  inspector  reported  that  in  a  large  store  which  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  overtime  at  Christmas,  the  aisle  manager 
decided  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  how  many  girls 
must  remain  for  evening  work. 

"  He  then  asks  these  employees  whether  they  will  have 
supper  and  work  late  or  whether  they  will  keep  straight  on 
working  without  supper  and  go  home  a  little  earlier." 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  investigator  reported  that  the 
number  of  "  supperless  employees "  in  this  shop  totalled  69. 
These  figures  were  obtained  from  the  store's  own  records. 

Often  a  girl  not  only  works  overtime  for  an  hour  or  more 
without  pay,  but  she  actually  incurs  additional  expenses. 
Thus  one  employee  reported  to  the  Commission  that  she  '^  had 
to  buy  supper  "  because  where  she  lived  they  "  served  no  supper 
after  7 :30  p.  m.,  but  they  made  no  allowance  for  that." 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  girl  who  works  overtime  three  hours 
one  evening  only  may  receive  supper  money  as  compensation, 
whereas  a  girl  who  works  six  or  seven  hours  overtime  on  different 
evenings  may  receive  nothing  whatever  for  her  extra  services. 
Only  two  stores  reported  a  pro  rata  payment  for  all  overtime  on 
week  days;  a  few  paid  pro  rata  wages  in  certain  departments, 
more  especially  in  the  offices. 

In  the  majority  of  stores  Sunday  work,  even  if  it  does  not  last 
all  day,  is  rewarded  by  a  full  day's  pay.  Yet  in  several  even  such 
overtime  is  (as  one  girl  said)  "  supposed  to  be  a  courtesy  to  the 
house  "  and  is  paid  for  by  free  meals  supplied  by  the  firm.  An 
inspector  wrote  of  one  large  store :  "  No  one  was  to  be  paid  for 
Sunday  work  except  clerical  workers  who  receive  a  day's  pay. 
Thirty-five  cents  in  money  is  given  for  Sunday  w^ork  when  girls 
stay  the  whole  day  (9:30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.),  no  pay  at  all  when 
tlvy  work  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m." 

In  view  of  many  conflictiuc:  reports  for  different  stores  and 
(»fteu   fou  th(i  same  store,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  uniform 
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Statement  as  regards  payment  for  overtime.  The  following  de- 
siTJption  is  perhaps  hpieal  not  only  of  the  pc^licios  of  a  single 
store,  bnt  of  the  varyincr  arrano:enieiit-^  for  (overtime  payment  in 
all  stores : 

*'  Some  of  the  employees  say  tliat  they  receive  nothing  for 
Sunday  work,  others  say  35  cents,  others  50  cents.  Mr.  B. 
(head  of  the  Urm)  says  all  receive  50  cents.  Some  say  they 
receive  a  day's  pay;  a  few  double  pay  —  for  which  they  mean 
a  day's  pay  for  a  short  day  of  5  or  0  hours.  Fines  for  late- 
ness in  morning,  at  option  of  head  of  department.  Mr.  B. 
says  he  plans  to  give  all  who  have  worked  overtime  2  days 
vacation  after  January  1st,  Un.S,  and  those  who  are  laid  off 
will  receive  their  overtime  pay  when  they  are  laid  off.'' 

8.     Summanji 

It  is  clear  that  the  retail  merchants  face  an  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult task  in  suddenly  reenforcing  their  labor  force  to  handle  the 
Christmas  trade.  The  rush  season  lasts  about  six  weeks.  Con- 
gestion of  work  is  unavoidable  unless  an  adequate  nund)er  of  extra 
workers  is  engaged  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  trade. 

In  every  store  additional   help   was  secured    to  work  during 
the    Christmas   holidays;    in    some   the   labor   force   was   almosit 
doubled.    Tt    is    significant    to    note,    however,    that    despite    this 
increase   only    one  department   store    and    one  five   and    ten-cent 
store  reported  employing  two  distinct  sets  of  workers  continuouslv 
throughout  the  six  days  preceding  Christmas.     Tlu^  second  shift 
went  on  at  6  p.  m..     A  few  stores  maintained  a  doulde  shift  for 
part  of  the  period  only.     Others  alternated  their  emplovces  be- 
tween a  long  and  a  short  day,  although  all  were  at  work  u»itii 
after  6  at  night.    Moreover,  several  stores  dismissed  younger  em- 
ployees at  6  o'clock  as  usual,  and  some  instituted  a  shift  in  cer- 
tain departments.     But  the  employment  of  a  doubl(>  sliift  is  not 
extensive  enough  to  be  further  considered. 

The  difiiculties  of  adjusting  the  labor  supply  an-  un<loubtedly 
great.  TT..wever,  the  facts  show  that  the  overtiuK'  of  in<lividua]>; 
is  not  soh'ly  dcMiiandcd  br fore  Christnia<  but  i<  a  iviriihir  m|iiire- 
ment  at  other  srasou,  as  well.  In  ^^uv  dcpartin.'nts  it  iiiav  br 
fouu.l  every  month.     Clearly  the  merchanis  have  not  vet  worke<l 
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<Mit  an  ((piitable  distribntiou  of  womeirs  hoiirts  of  work.  They 
ai-c  (tvcrwnrki'd  at  (•(  iiain  seasons  to  an  extent  that  admittedly 
affects  their  health. 

VII.     Wages. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the  demands  of  the  work  and 
th(^  hours  of  labor,  are  the  prevailing  wages  paid  to  girls  and 
women  employed  in  department  stores.  Their  whole  standard  of 
living  obviously  is  set  by  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  wages. 
We  have  seen  that  during  rush  seasons  the  inroads  upon  the  health 
of  the  Avorkers  are  undeniable.  It  is,  then,  clearly  of  the  highest 
imp<.rtauee  that  the  vigor  of  the  girls  should  be  repaired  as  far 
as  possible  by  nourishing  and  sufticient  food.  This  is  the  most 
elementary  requisite.  A  wage  to  be  considered  really  adequate 
must  assure  the  girls  not  only  a  minimum  of  food,  but  also  an 
assured  income  for  the  other  essentials  of  daily  life :  Lodging,  car 
fares,  elothts,  recreation,  and  provision  for  possible  sickness. 

Wages  in  department  stores  depend  largely  on  the  supply  of 
labor  which  the  merchants  can  call  upon.  There  is  little  difficulty 
in  filling  the  low  paid  positions  in  stores,  except  at  the  time  of 
extraordinary  rush  in  the  six  weeks  preceding  Christmas.  The 
labor  force  must  then  be  largely  increased  within  a  few  weeks. 
One  large  store,  for  instance,  on  one  floor  alone,  w^here  the  toy 
department  is  located,  took  on  300  extra  girls. 

But  ordinarily  the  line  of  applicants  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  vacancies.  The  newTomers  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
skill(Ml.  In  many  stores  apparently  no  great  effort  is  made  to 
secure  permanent  and  highly  efficient  help.  This  is  proved  by  the 
great  number  of  changes  in  department  store  personnel.  No  sta- 
tistical study  of  the  shift  of  employees  could  be  undertaken  in 
this  inquiry.  Judging  from  our  own  observations  in  the  stores, 
we  believe  that  the  shifting  is  undoubtedly  as  extensive  as  it  is 
in  other  cities.  The  study  of  a  large  Boston  store,*  for  instance, 
shows  that  for  52.8%  of  the  women  employees  receiving  $8.00  or 
less  the  average  period  of  employment  in  a  given  year  was  14 
weeks.  This  calculation  includes  only  regular  employees,  not  the 
Christmas  help.  The  report  conunents  upon  the  demoralizing 
etfeet  nf  such  drifting. 


•Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage  Boards,  1912, 
page  luU. 
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Our  investigators  ascertained  the  vvagi^  of  4,706  girls  and 
women,  of  which   3,168  were  saleswomen. 

The  wage  tables  given  below  have  been  compiled  from  one 
sonrce  only,  namely,  copies  of  store  payrolls  giving  the  actual 
wages  paid  to  employees  on  successive  weeks.  The  flat  weekly 
wage  obviously  does  not  represent  the  real  compensation  which  a 
girl  receives  for  her  labor.  The  actual  amount  contained  in  her 
pay  envelope  is  the  flat  rate  of  pay  with  sundry  deductions  for 
flnes  or  absence,  and  with  the  addition  of  possible  commissions  and 
bonuses.  Thus  only  the  payroll  entries  for  the  individual  worker 
can  give  the  figures  from  which  her  average  earnings  can  be  cor- 
rectly calculated. 

It  was  not  possible  to  copy  payrolls  covering  a  whole  year. 
Copies  were  made  of  payroll  entries  for  five  consecutive  weeks 
beginning  October  1,  1912.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  stores 
are  busy  and  their  labor  force  is  the  largest  that  is  peniianentlv 
employed.  But  the  extra  help  for  the  Christmas  rush  has  not  yet 
been  taken  on.  By  studying  the  payrolls  at  this  season,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  regular  selling  force.  The  ''  specials  '*  who  are 
taken  on  for  special  sales,  the  half-timers,  and  those  who  work 
only  at  night  or  on  Saturdays  were  not  included.  Children  under 
sixteen  years  were  entirely  omitted.  Our  data  for  five  weeks  can 
therefore  be  considered  fairly  representative  of  the  earnings  of 
I  he  regular  employees.  As  for  those  who  shift  from  store  to  store, 
we  have  no  data  regarding  the  irregularity  of  their  earnings. 

The  wages  of  no  girl  were  copied  from  the  payroll  unless  she 
was  employed  for  the  entire  period  of  five  weeks,  nor  was  her 
record  taken  if  she  was  absent  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
days.  This  was  judged  a  reasonable^  amount  of  absence.  It  is 
rather  less  than  the  government  allowance  of  30  days  sick  leave 
during  the  year  without  deduction  of  pay. 

The  4,706  women  whose  earnings  were  thus  ascertained  from 
the  payrolls  were  employed  in  125  stores  located  in  Xew  York, 
Buffalo  and  Koehester,  and  in  five  cities  of  the  second  class: 
Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady,  T'tica  and  Syracuse.  The  tables 
afford  an  opportunity  to  compare  wages  in  New  York  and  in  othor 
cities.  The  nveragc^  earnings  have  been  com})iled  separately  for 
two  classeg  of  mercantile  establi?«hments,  the  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  and  the  regular  department  stores. 
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Five  and  Ten  Gent  Stores. 

There  were  forty-nine  five  and  ten  cent  stores  that  opened  their 
payrolls  to  us.  They  employed  1,038  women  and  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  salesgirls. 

TABLE  No.  9. 

CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  SALESWOMEN    EMPLOYED  IN  FIVE 
AND  TEN  CENT  STORES  ACCORDING  TO  EARNINGS  AND 

ACCORDING  TO  CITIES. 


New  York  city .  . . 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Second  class  cities 

All  cities 


Average  Weekly  Earnings. 


Under 
$5. 


;  Under 
$6. 


% 

1.9 

28.8 

76.2 

95.2 

24.2  ; 

72.5 

70.8  i 

89.6 

z.'i.a 


C7.6 


Under 
$7. 


Under 

$8. 


—     Number 
of  sales- 
$8  and  women, 

over.       ' 


% 

f^m.% 

81.6 

fc.   89.5 
L  100.0 

100.0 

89.0 

95.6 

96.1 

98.6 

% 

10.5 


4.4 
1.4 


772 
21 

91 

154 


84.8 


91.6 


8.4 


1  .fUR 


The  employees  of  stores  of  this  character  are  usually  inexperi- 
enced, and  no  high  grade  of  skill  is  required  of  them.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  wages  of  no  saleswoman  whatever  are  omitted 
from  this  table.  Women  are  thus  included  who  are  saleswomen 
and  who,  following  the  practice  of  these  stores,  also  perform  more 
responsible  duties  such  as  assisting  the  managers.  Yet  notwith- 
standing this  inclusion  of  the  higher  paid  workers,  the  meagerness 
of  the  wages  is  striking.  67.6%  of  the  girls  and  w^omen  receive 
less  than  $6  a  week  and  91.6%  receive  less  than  $8.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  They  scarcely  need  comment.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  for  any  woman  to  be  self-supporting  upon  such  a  wage. 

Department  Stores: 

Our  tables  of  earnings  compiled  from  regular  department  store 
payrolls  are  somewhat  less  representative  than  the  table  of  wages 
in  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

Many  of  the  dry  goods  merchants  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  re- 
fused to  permit  us  to  examine  their  books,  to  ascertain  the  wages 
paid  to  their  employees,  but  after  negotiations  they  submitted  to 
us  certain  tables  of  salaries  of  five  different  department  stores  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York  selected  by  them  which  showed  the  wages 
paid  to  4,000  employees.    These  tables  show  higher  average  wages 
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than  those  found  by  our  owu  investigators  in  stores  other  than 
the  five  referred  to.  They  came  to  us  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  report  proper,  but  will  be  found  in  the  tables  appended  to 
this  report. 

Wage  schedules  were  obtained  for  10%  of  the  total  number  of 
saleswomen  employed  in  the  department  stores.  A  number  of 
merchants,  whose  wages  are  probably  among  the  highest  of  any 
paid  by  New  York  mercantile  establishments,  responded  to  our 
request  for  payrolls  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  a  number  of 
firms  who  sell  a  cheaper  grade  of  goods  and  pay  lower  wages  also 
allowed  us  to  copy  their  records.  However,  the  data  were  not 
secured  from  the  largest  New  York  city  establishments.  For  this 
reason  these  wage  schedules  may  not  be  entirely  representative  of 
earnings  throughout  the  department  stores  of  the  city.  The 
largest  stores  are  not  included  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of 
young  and  lower  paid  workers  are  employed. 

TABLE  No.  10. 
CUMULATIVE  NU.^BER  AND   PERCENTAGE  OF  SALESWOMEN    EMPLOYED    IN 
REGULAR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  ACCORDING  TO  EARNINGS 
AND  ACCORDING  TO  CITIES. 


Average  Weekly  EAR.vi.voa. 


Under 
$5. 


Under 
$6. 


Under 

$7. 


New  York  city.  .  . 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Second  class  citie««. 


All  cities. 


% 

15.4 

26.7 

9.2 

23.1 

% 

28.1 
53.4 
21.7 
38.2 

20.3 

Z!i.4 

% 

44.1 
69.1 
38.4 
54.4 


Under 
»8. 


Number 
of  sale- 
s' and     I    women, 
over. 


% 

54.5 
80.1 
50.0 
64  7 


% 
45.5 

19.9 
50.0 
35.3 


877 

2S6 

1?0 

1.497 


51.1 


61.9 


38.1 


2.730 


Thus  according  to  the  chart,  20  per  cent  of  all  the  saleswomen 
i-eported  in  all  the  cities  earned  less  than  $5  per  week.  One-half 
of  all  the  saleswomen  (51.1%)  earned  less  than  $7  and  (51.0% 
earned  less  than  $8  a  week. 

In  :N"ew  York  City,  where  living  expenses  are  highest,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  earning  less  than  $7  was  44%.  These  wages, 
though  higher  than  those  paid  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  are  also 
clearly  beneath  the  level  of  subsistence.  Such  is  the  income  of 
these  women.  The  Massachusetts  :Minimum  Wage  Commission 
estimated  that  $9  to  $11  as  a  ''  living  minimum  wage  for  women.'' 
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In  some  way,  therefore,  the  difference  must  be  met  between  the 
ascertained  earnings  of  these  New  York  women  and  their  neces- 
sary expenses  of  living. 

The  girls  often  live  with  such  excessive  economy  and  upon  such 
short  rations  that  health  suffers  and  future  earning  capacity  is 
permanently  undermined.  Thus  the  workers  themselves  are  made 
to  pay  unfairly  in  strength  and  vigor,  instead  of  receiving  a  living 
wage  from  the  industry  which  employs  them. 

For  exact  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  these  girls  manage 
to  live,  a  full  study  of  income  and  outlay  in  individual  cases  is 
necessary.  Such  a  budget  study  would  have  revealed  the  status 
of  these  workers  —  whether  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  their 
own  earnings,  whether  they  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
family,  or  whether  they  worked  for  pin  money  alone.  As  the 
time  did  not  suffice  for  this  extended  inquiry,  we  must  quote 
from  other  investigations  of  a  similar  character  on  these  points. 

The  Massachusetts  Report,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  women  in  stores  (Report  on  Woman  and 
Child  Wage  Earners)  disposes  of  the  long-lived  fallacy  that  the 
department  store  employees  are  working  for  pin  money,  and  hence 
wages  may  safely  be  very  low  because  they  are  not  needed  for 
actual  self-support.  Many  store  managers  acknowledge  that  they 
prefer  to  engage  girls  who  are  living  at  home.  The  supposition 
is  that  they  are  then  not  dependent  on  their  earnings. 

Both  of  these  offiteial  reports,  after  intensive  study,  prove  that 
even  when  a  girl  lives  at  home  her  pay  is,  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases,  not  pin  money  for  herself,  but  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  family  income.  The  chief  bread-winner  is  ill  or 
disabled  or  is  unable  to  support  his  wife  and  children  by  his  own 
earnings.  In  many  cases  women  employed  in  department  stores 
are  themselves  the  chief  or  sole  wage-earners  of  the  family. 
According  to  the  Massachusetts  Report,  ''  throughout  the  cities  of 
the  state  about  one-quarter  of  the  women  workers  in  stores  are 
dependent  on  their  own  resources." 

And  in  Boston,  for  example,  of  the  2,276  women  and  girls  em- 
ployed in  retail  stores,  only  3.3%  were  working  for  pin  money. 
All  the  rest  gave  their  pay  envelopes  to  their  families  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  family  income ;  or  supported  themselves  entirely 
upon  their  own  earnings.     The  United  States  Government  report 

55 
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gives  approximately  the  same  figures  in  New  York  City,  namely, 
3.7%  pin  money  workers. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  wages  of  saleswomen  only,  who 
constitute  the  best  paid  group  within  the  stores.  The  earnings  of 
other  workers  were  also  ascertained.  In  the  large  establishments 
where  the  work  is  most  subdivided  there  are,  besides  saleswomen, 
two  main  groups  —  the  office  force  and  the  stock  girls.  Of  the 
125  stores  whose  payrolls  were  copied,  69  employed  women  in 
their  offices  and  only  20  employed  stock  girls. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  office  help  are  given  below : 

TABLE  No.  11. 

CUMULATIVE  NUMBER    AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  OFFICE   HELP   EMPLOYED   IN 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  AND  FIVE  AND  TEN  CENT  STORES. 


Average  Weekly  Earntngb. 

i    Number 
of  office 
1  employees. 

Under 
S6. 

Under 
S6. 

Under 
$7. 

I 

Under 
$8. 

$8  and 
over. 

New  York  city 

Buffalo 

33.3 
18.0 
21.1 

\.2 
50.0 
38.4 
35.5 

53.3 
56.4 
52.2 

hi 

63.3 
64.1 
63.0 

%.9 
:<6.7 
35.9 
37.0 

149 
30 
39 

360 

Rochester 

Second  class  cities 

All  cities 

19.9 

35.1 

52.4 

64.7 

35.3 

578 

It  is  apparent  that  the  range  of  wages  of  the  578  office  workers 
included  in  this  table  corresponds  closely  to  the  wage  scale  of  the 
saleswomen  in  the  same  stores. 

But  the  younger  workers  who  are  employed  as  stock  girls  are 
paid  markedly  lower  wages.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  326 
are  as  follows: 

TABLE  No.  12. 

CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  STOCK  GIRLS  EMPLOYED    IN 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  ACCORDING  TO  EARNINGS  AND 
ACCORDING  TO  CITIE.S. 


Average  \^eeklt  Earnings. 

^T                 « 

Under 
S5. 

1                      1 

Under           Under           Under 

«6.                $7.                $». 

1 

$8  and 
over. 

Number 

of 

stock  girls. 

New  York  city 

Buffalo 

^6.3 
85.7 
80.0 
94.1 

96.3            \.l 

92.8  100.0 
80.0              90.0 

97.9  99.5 

V. 

100.0 

95.0 

100.0 

5.6 

M 

14 

10 

2» 

Rochester 

Second-class  cities. . . . 

All  cities 

90  1 

93.2             98.7 

99.3 

.7 

tk€%M 

825 
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It  should  he  noted  again  that  although  these  girls  are  un^ 
doubtedly  young,  yet  all  who  are  included  here  are  over  16  years 
of  age.  They  are  usually  not  experienced  and  do  not  hold  highly 
responsible  positions,  but  their  wages  are  exceedingly  low;  93.2% 
earned  less  than  $6.  In  the  absence  of  further  data  as  to  the 
age  and  rate  of  advancement  of  this  group  of  workers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  whether  we  are  here  considering  an  initial  wage 
which  will  increase  proportionally  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers  or  whether  this  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  regular  rate 
of  pay  for  a  body  of  workers  whose  chances  of  advancement  are 
slight. 

This  inquiry  into  wages  can  be  considered  only  the  beginning 
of  a  full  study.  Though  limited  in  scope  it  makes  clear  a  few 
specific  points :  The  five  and  ten  cent  stores  pay  the  lowest  wages, 
85%  of  their  saleswomen  receive  less  than  $7.00.  The  other 
stores  have  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  wages,  yet  51%  of  the 
women  are  paid  $7.00  or  less.  In  New  York  City  wages  are,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  other  cities. 

Since  the  earnings  are  not  adequate  for  self-support,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  standard  of  living  in  a  large  number  of  cases  must 
be  depressed  below  the  level  on  which  health  and  efficiency  can  be 
maintained.  Yet  the  working  efficiency  of  the  individual  is 
primarily  dependent  on  her  standard  of  living.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  wage  is  an  evil  which  no  amount  of  care  in  the  sanitary 
appointment  of  the  stores  nor  hospital  service,  nor  welfare  work 
can  compensate  for. 
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ADDENDUM 

COMMUXICATIO:Nr  AND  TABLES  OF  WAGES  RE- 
CEIVED FROM  DEPARTMEXT  STORES  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Many  of  the  drygoods  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
fused to  permit  the  Commission  to  examine  their  books  to  ascer- 
tain the  wages  paid  to  their  employees,  but  after  negotiations  they 
submitted  certain  tables  of  salaries  of  five  different  department 
stores  in  the  city  of  New  York  selected  by  them  which  showed  the 
wages  paid  to  about  4,000  employees.  These  tables  show  higher 
average  wages  than  those  found  by  our  own  investigators  in  stores 
other  than  the  five  referred  to.  The  Commission  had  no  means 
of  verifying  these  figures.  They  came  too  late  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  report  proper,  but  are  given  below,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  counsel  of  the  Retail  Drygoods  Association : 

Fehrnary  Qth,  1913. 
Mr.  Abram  I.  Elkus, 

170  Broadway,  New  York  City: 
Dear  Sir. —  We  have  just  received  a  draft  of  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  wages  in  mercantile  establishments.     You 
will  remember  that  the  information  desired  by  you  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  New  York  Department 
Stores,  was  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  by  you  to  me,  and  sub- 
sequently, after  conferences  with  Mr.  Shientag,  detailed  reports 
were  filed  with  you.    These  reports  showed  the  facts  as  to  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  wages  in  five  typical  department  stores  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  city.     For  obvious  reasons,  the  stores 
furnishing  this  information  did  not  desire  their  identity  disclosed 
either  directly  or  from  the  figures  themselves,  and  accordingly  you 
were  first  furnished  with  a  statement  giving  the  combined  figures 
of  all  five  stores  in  accordance  with  the  classification  requested 
by  you.     Thereafter,  when   your    representative    requested    that 
separate  figures  be  given  as  to  each  of  these  stores,  we  pointed  out 
that  the  identity  of  the  stores  might  become  known  from  the  fig- 
ures themselves,  and  suggested  .that  five  separate  reports  would 
be  furnished  giving  the  percentages  instead  of  the  actual  figures 
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in  each  instance.  We  were  informed  that  this  was  satisfactory, 
and  accordingly  five  separate  reports  giving  separate  percentages 
for  each  class  of  employees  in  each  establishment  were  furnished. 
We  were  never  informed  that  this  information  was  delivered 
too  late  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
nor  were  we  ever  informed  that  the  department  stores  had  not 
sufficiently  complied  with  the  request  for  information  as  contained 
in  your  letter. 

An  examination  of  the  proposed  report  discloses  that  no  use 
has  been  made  of  the  data  so  furnished.  The  proposed  report 
refers  simply  to  results  compiled  from  an  examination  of  pay- 
rolls of  only  877  saleswomen  and  149  office  help.  The  impression 
is  given  that  the  facts  thus  shown  represent  the  prevailing  con- 
dition in  New  York  department  stores.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  data  furnished  by  us  has  not  been  used,  although  it  gives 
the  figures  with  reference  to  3,268  saleswomen  and  814  office  help, 
in  five  typical  establishments  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  data  thus  furnished  you  was  compiled  directly  from 
the  books  and  records  of  these  establishments,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  thus  given. 

We  herewith  enclose  a  table  which  we  have  prepared  showing 
the  difference  in  the  results  given  in  the  figures  embodied  in  the 
proposed  report,  and  the  result  shown  in  the  data  which  we  have 
furnished,  but  which  has  not  been  used.  Taking  the  case  of  sales- 
women, by  way  of  illustration :  The  figures  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed report  based  on  a  total  of  only  879  saleswomen,  are  as 
follows : 

Under  $5 15  4/10%. 

lender  $6 28  1/10%. 

Under  $7 44  1/10%. 

Under  $8 54  1/2%. 

Over  $8 45  8/10%. 

The  data  furnished  by  us,  covering  a  total  of  3,268  saleswomen 
in  given  typical  department  stores,  is  as  follows: 

Under  $5 0%. 

Under  $6 1/2  of  1%. 

Under  $7 8  4/10%. 

Under  $8 21  1/10%. 

Over  $8 78  9/10%. 
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Similar  differences  appear  in  the  figures  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed report  with  reference  to  other  classes  of  employees  and  the 
figures  embodied  in  the  data  furnished  by  us. 

We  call  your  attention  to  this  situation,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  correct  the  serious  misapprehension  as  to  the  true 
facts  that  would  result  from  permitting  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed report  to  remain  in  its  present  condition. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  data  representing  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  nominal  number  of  employees  mentioned  in 
the  proposed  report,  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  conditions 
thereby  shown  were  typical  of  general  conditions  in  the  depart- 
ment stores  in  "New  York  city.  The  data  which  has  been  fur- 
nished you,  and  which  has  not  been  used,  clearly  shows  an  entirely 
different  state  of  affairs.     .     .     . 

We  also  note  that  in  the  proposed  report  data  as  to  stock  girls 
and  packers  have  been  combined,  whereas  in  the  information 
furnished  by  us  the  figures  for  wrappers  and  cash  girls  are  given 
separately  from  those  relating  to  stock  girls,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  receive  higher  compensation. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  proposed  report  be  corrected 
so  as  to  embody  a  proper  reference  to  the  additional  data  which  has 
been  furnished,  so  that  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  existing  in 
the  department  stores  of  this  city  shall  be  correctly  indicated. 
We  know  that  it  is  your  desire  that  the  proposed  report  shall  be 
accurate  and  shall  embody  all  the  material  that  may  be  available 
to  you  for  the  purpose  of  correctly  representing  the  conditions 
thereby  covered. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  keep  any  appointment  with  you  or  your 
representatives,  that  you  may  fix  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  straightening  out  of  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Rose  &  Paskus. 
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Tables  of  Wages. 

STORE  No.  I. 
Week  Ending  October  19tu,  1912. 


Jimior 

sales- 

Office 

women 

Wrappers 

and  audit 

WAGES. 

Sales- 

(less than 

and  cash 

(including 

Stock.      1     Ship- 

women. 

one  year's 
experi- 
mce). 

girls. 

tube 

girls). 

ping. 

Females  under  16  years: 

Under  $2.50..  . 

•         ■■■•••• 

$2.50  to  $2.99. . 

■          •   •   •   • 

$3.00  to  $3.49. . 

•          •   •   •   • 

$3.50  to  $3.99. . 

•          •  •  •  « 

i66% 

62.5% 

37.5% 

$4.00  to  $4.49.. 

■  •  •   . 

$4.50  to  $4.99. . 

•          •   •   •   • 

Over  $5.00 

•          ■   •  •   ■ 

100% 

100% 

'' 

Feoa&les  over  16  vearri 

Under  $4.00. .. 

• 

$4.00  to  $4.99. . 
$5.00  to  $5.99. . 

■  '37!6% 

63.4% 
29.3% 

15.4% 
6.2% 

58.4% 
28.6% 

$6.00  to  $6.99. . 

62.6% 

4.9% 

9.7% 

5.2% 

$7.00  to  $7.99. . . 

6.7% 

}      

2.4% 

5.1% 

5.2% 
1.3% 

$8.00  to  $8.99. . . 

12.64? 

}      

12.4% 

$9.00  to  $9.99. . . 

14.82 

>       

16.5% 

18.9% 

$10.00  to  $10.99 

10.0% 

}      

1.3% 

$11.00  to  $11.99 

8.4^ 

>      

5.6% 

$12.00  to  $12.99. 

12.0^ 

>      

3.1% 

$13.00  to  $13.99 

2.82 

>      

1.0% 

$14.00  to  $14.99 
Over  $15.00 

3.42 

>      

1.0% 

20.4Vi 

>      

6.1% 

10095 

)            100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

STORE  No.  II. 
Week  Ending  October  19th,  1912. 


WAGES. 


VWmales  under  16  y«ara: 

Under  $2.60 

$2.6()to$2.90.... 
$3.00  to  $3.40.... 
$3.50  to  $3.00.... 
$4.00  to  $4.40.... 
$4.60  to  $4.00.... 
Over  $5.00 


Females  over  16  yean: 

Under  $4.00 

$4.00  to  $4.00. . . . 
$5.00  to  $6.99. . . , 
$6.00  to  $6.99. . . . 
$7.00  to  $7.99... 
$8.00  to  $8.99... 
$9.00  to  $9.99. . . 
$10.00  to  $10.99. , 
$11.00  to  $11.99.. 
$12.00  to  $12.99.. 
$13  00  to  $13.99. 
$14.00  to  $14.99. 
Over  $15.00 


Sales- 
women. 


Junior 
aale»- 

women 
(less  than 
one  year's 
experi- 
ence). 


Wrappers 

and  cash 

girls. 


17% 

32.3 

24.9 

10% 
7.4 
0.9 
3.9 
0.9% 
0.9% 
1.8% 

100% 


81.8% 
18.2% 


100% 


32.6% 
26.1% 
23.9% 

17.4% 


100% 


Office 

and  audit 

(including 

tube 

girls). 


100% 


100% 


Stock. 


O     I 


80% 
17. 


2.0% 


100% 


4^ 

18^ 
24^. 
14^ 
20^ 

8^ 


2% 


100% 


20* 
80^ 


100% 


Ship, 
ping. 
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STORE  No.  III. 
Wbek  Ending  October  I^h,  1912. 


WAGES. 


Salee- 
women. 


Junior 
sales- 
women 
(less  than 
one  year's 
experi- 
ence). 


Females  under  16  yean: 

Under  $2.50 

$2.50  to  $2.99... 
$3.00  to  $3.49. . . 
$3.50  to  $3.99. . . 
$4.00  to  $4.49. . . 
$4.50  to  $4.99. . . 
Over  $5.00 


Females  over  16  years 

Under  $4.00 

$4.00  to  $4.99. . . . 

$5.00  to  $5.99 

$6.00  to  $6.99 

$7.00  to  $7.99. .  . . 
$8.00  to  $8.99. . . . 
$9.00  to  $9.99. . . . 
$10.00  to  $10.99.. 
$11.00  to  $11.99.. 
$12.00  to  $12.99 
$13.00  to  $13.99  . . 
$14.00  to  $14.99 
Over  $15.00 


Wrappers 

and  canh 

giris. 


Office 

and  audit 

(including 

tube 

giria). 


Stock. 
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STORE  No.  V. 
Wbbk  Ending  Octobbr  19th,  1912. 


STORE  No.  IV. 
Wbkk  Ending  October  19ih,  1912. 


WAGES. 


Females  under  16  years 
Under  $2.50 .  .  . 
$2.50  to  $2.99.. 
$3.00  to  $.3.49. . 
$3.50  to  $3.99. . 
$4.00  to  $4.49. . 
$4.50  to  $4.99. . 
Over  $5.00 


FemaVs  over  16   years. 

Under  $4.00 

$4.00  to  $4.99. . . . 

$5.00  to  $5.99 

$6.00  to  $6.99 

$7  00  to  $7.99 

$8.00  to  $8.99. .  . 
$9.00  to  $9.99. .  . 
$10.00  to  $10.99. 
$11.00  to  $11.99. 
$12.00  to  $12.99. 
$13.00  to  $13.99. 
$14.00  to  $14.99 
Over  $15.00 


Sales- 
women. 


Junior 
sales- 
women 
(less  than 
one  year's 
expert- 


Wrappers 

and  canh 

girls. 


Office 

and  audit 

(including 

tube 

girU). 


Stock. 


Ship, 
ping. 


FOR  THE  FIVE  STORES  COMBINED. 
Wbkk  Endino  October  19th,  1912. 


5 
40 
54 


50% 

28.9% 

21.1% 


Junior 

sales- 

Office 

women 

Wrappers 

and  audit 

WAGES. 

Sales- 

(less than 

and  cash 

(including 

Stock. 

Ship- 

women. 

one  year's 
experi- 

girls. 

tube 
giris). 

pmg. 

Females  under  16  years. 

Under  $2.50 

$2.50  to  $2.99. . . . 

$3.00  to  $3.49. . . . 

$3.50  to  $3.99. . . . 

36% 

$4.00  to  $4.49. . . . 

40% 

$4.50  to  $4.99. . . . 

19% 

33% 

Over  $6.00 

5% 

67% 

100% 

100% 

Females  over  16  yearn. 

Under  $4.00 

$4.00  to  $4.99.... 

12.3% 

$5.00  to  $5.99.... 

61.2% 

$6.00  to  $6.99 

1% 

9.2% 

13.1% 

$7.00  to  $7.99. . . . 

3.4% 

11.2% 

6.9% 

$8.00  to  $8.99. . . . 

8% 
5.3% 

5.1% 

18.8% 

$9.00  to  $9.99. . . . 

1% 

17.5% 

$10.00  to  $10.99.. 

11% 

8.7% 

$11.00  to  $11.99.. 

7% 

6.9% 

$12.00  to  $12.99. . 

13% 
5.3% 

6.2% 

$13.00  to  $13.99. . 

2.5% 

$14.00  to  $14.99. . 
Over  $15.00 

5% 

39% 

14.4% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

1 

1 

Junior 

• 

sales- 

Office 

women 

Wrappers 

and  audit 

WAGES. 

Sales- 

(less  than 

and  cash 

(including 

Stock. 

Ship- 

women. 

one  year's 
experi- 
ence). 

girls. 

tube 
girls). 

ping. 

Females  under  16  yea 

TB. 

Under  $2.50. . . . 

•  ••          ••■«••■ 

$2.50  to  $2.99 

$3.00  to  $3.49 

•  •*         •••••■• 

15 

$3.50  to  $3.99 

•  ••          ■••■■•• 

102 

7 

$4.00  to  $4.49 

42 

23 

23 

$4.50  to  $4.99 

23 

20 

11 

Over  $5.00. .  . 

4 

16 

Total 

186 

60 

50 

Females  over  16  yean 

1. 

Under  $4.00. . . . 

$4.00  to  $4.99.. 

. . 

155 

56 

54 

$5.00  to  $5.99 . . 

15  1               50 

161 

90 

42 

$6.00  to  $6.99 .  . 

257 

'                  91 

31 

105 

25 

$7.00  to  $7.99 . . 

417 

'                    1 

27 

182 

27 

$8.00  to  $8.99 . . 

403                  11 

21 

128 

76 

$9.00  to  $9.99 . . 

288      

34 

03 

58 

$10.00  to  $10.99 

442      

5 

55 

41 

$11.00  to  $11.99 

862      

0 

47 

27 

$12.00  to  $12.99 

237 

r     

5 

18 

20 

$13.00  to  $13.99 

116      

5 

4 

$14.00  to  $14.99. 

164      

8 

8 

Over  $15.00 

487      

27 

33 

Total 

3  28f 

(                163 

439 

814 

415 

I 
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FOR  THE  FIVE  STORES  COMBINED. 
Week  Ending  October  19th,  1912. 


WAGES. 


Females  under  16  years 

Under  $2.50 

S2.50  to  S2.99 
$3.00  to  S3.49 
$3.50  to  $3.99 
$4.00  to  $4.49 
$4.50  to  $4.99 
Over  $5.00. . . 


Total. 


Females  over  16  years. 
Under  $4.00 
$4.00  to  $4.99 
$5.00  to  $5.99 
$6.00  to  $6.99 
$7.00  to  $7.99 
$8.00  to  $8.99 
$9.00  to  $9.99 
$10.00  to  $10.99. 
$11.00  to  $11.99. 
$12.00  to  $12.99. 
$13.      to  $13.99. 
$14.00  to  $14.99. 
Over  $15.00 


Sales- 
women. 


Junior 


women 
(less  than 
one  year's 
experi- 
ence). 


Wrappers 

and  cash 

girls. 


Office 
and  audit 
(including 
tube 
girls). 


Stock. 


Ship, 
pine. 


Total. 


APPENDIX  X 


BRIEFS  AND  MEMORANDA 


I 

The  New  Statute  for  the  Protection  of  Child-Bearing  Factory- 
Workers  and  Means  of  Making  it  E^ffective 

Bj  Edwakd  Bunnell  Phelps, 

Editor,  The  American  Underwriter,  and  Author  of  "  A  Statistical 
Study  of  Infant  Mortality/'  ''  Infant  Mortality's  Urgent 
Call  for  Action,"  "  Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Relation  to 
Woman's  Employment,"  "  The  World-Wide  Effort  to 
Diminish  Infant  Mortality,"  Etc, 

For  at  least  half  a  century  the  heavy  infant  mortality  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  its  unquestionable  relation  with  women^s 
work,  has  been  a  prolific  subject  of  discussion  with  health  officials 
and  medical  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  pioneer  Swiss  statute  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories 
of  child-bearing  women  for  eight  weeks  before  and  after  confine- 
ment dates  back  more  than  thirty-five  years.  This  statute  (section 
15)  became  part  of  the  Federal  Law  on  March  23,  1877,  and  less 
than  five  years  later  the  eminent  English  economist,  Dr.  William 
Stanley  Jevons,  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882,  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  Married  Women  in  Factories," 
in  which  he  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  necessity  for,  and 
prospect  of,  similar  legislation  by  the  British  Parliament.  The 
paper  in  question  is  included  in  the  volume  of  reprints  of  his 
papers  published  in  1883  under  the  title  of  ''  Methods  of  Social 
Keform,"  and  appended  to  it  in  the  volume  in  question  is  the 
following  note  bearing  the  initials  of  his  widow: 

Note. —  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  (Prof. 
Jevons  was  drowned  in  August,  1882)  my  husband  was 
much  occupied  with  the  question  of  infant  mortality,  as  he 
had  undertaken  to  prepare  a  paper  on  that  subject  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  held  at  Notting- 
ham last  September.  That  paper  was  never  to  be  written, 
and  the  results  of  his  many  hours  of  labour  were  therefore 
lost.  I  can  only  say  here  that  he  had  most  carefully  ex- 
amined into  the  statistics  of  infant  mortality  in  every  town 
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of  every  county  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  that 
he  told  me  that  he  thought  from  this  exhaustive  inquiry  he 
should  be  able  to  give  most  convincing  proof  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  absence  of  the  mother  at  work  has  upon 
the  death  rate  of  the  children,  and  of  the  urgent  need  which 
exists  for  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

H.  A.  J. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Jevon's  intended  paper  of  thirty 
years  ago  was  destined  to  die  in  the  making,  as  the  results  of 
such  a  man's  investigation  might  have  proved  an  important  and 
far-reaching  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But, 
even  in  his  preliminary  paper  on  ''  Married  Women  in  Factories  '' 
there  were  many  rays  of  light  on  the  subject  then  comparatively 
a  new  subject,  and  some  of  the  paragraphs  in  question,  written 
for  English  readers  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago  though  they 
were,  are  entirely  applicable  to  the  situation  created  by  the  new 
New  York  law  in  relation  to  child-bearing  women's  employment 
in  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills  and  workshops.  As 
the  carefully-thought-out  conclusions  of  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist they  are  herewith  reproduced,  and  read  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  class  'child-bearing  women,'  that  legislation 
must  deal  with,  if  at  all.  Opinions  will  differ  greatly,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  extent,  means,  and  purpose  of  the  legislation 
required.  The  slightest  form  of  interference  would  consist 
in  excluding  women  from  factories  for  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  before  and  after  confinement.  Mr.  Mundella  ex- 
plained to  the  Factory  Acts  Commission  of  1875  that  in 
Glarus,  and  some  other  Swiss  Cantons,  a  woman  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  home  for  six  weeks  in  all,  fixing  the  time  at  her 
own  discretion.  There  can  be  so  little  doubt  as  to  the 
hygienic  advantages  of  such  a  law,  that  the  only  question 
seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  enforcing  the  law.  What 
1  is  practicable  in  a  small  mountain  district  like  Glarus,  where 
everybody  knows  everybody  else,  might  totally  fail'  in  an 
ocean  of  population  like  that  of  Lancashire  or  London.  It 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  employer  can  hardly  be 
made  responsible  for  delicate  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
his  female  mill-hands.  The  Factory  Act  Commissioners 
bring  forward,  moreover,  other  serious  difficulties;  for  in- 
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stance,  the  danger  of  adding  a  new  and  very  powerful  motive 
for  concealment  of  birth. 

"  It  appears  pretty  plain  that  if  there  is  to  be  legislation  con- 
cerning child-bearing  women  something  more  thorough  is 
required.  The  women  may  be  quite  fit  for  work  in  one 
month;  but  what  about  the  infant?  The  latter  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  relegated  to  that  scourge  of  infant  life,  the  dirty 
fungus-bearing  bottle.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Legislature  much  longer  to  leave  untouched  the  sad 
abuses  which  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  treatment  of  infants, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  existence 
of  such  abuses  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  high  rate  of 
infant  mortality  already  alluded  to.     (Pp.  155-6.) 

"  It  seems  impossible,  then,  not  to  concede  that  the  em- 
ployment of  child-bearing  women  leads  to  great  abuses;  and 
when  these  abuses  reach  a  certain  point,  they  may  become 
all  that  is  needed  to  warrant  legislation.  As  to  the  exact 
form  which  such  legislation  should  take,  inquiry,  if  not  ex- 
periment, must  guide  us.  The  law  of  Switzerland  and  some 
foreign  countries  (IN'ote.  This  statement  was  written  as  long 
ago  as  1881,  and  published  in  1882),  even  if  it  could  be 
carried  out  in  our  populous  towns,  seems  to  be  inadequate. 
Probably  it  would  be  well  to  impose  restrictions  and  penal- 
ties upon  the  negligent  treatment  of  infants,  without  waiting 
until  the  case  ripens  for  the  coroner's  court.  It  ought  to  be 
a  punishable  offence  to  shut  very  young  children  up  in  a 
house  alone,  or  otherwise  to  abandon  them  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time,  except,  of  course,  under  the  pressure 
of  emergency.  But  I  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  ultimate 
complete  excliLsion  of  mothers  of  children  under  the  age 
of  three  years  from  factories  and  workshops.    (Pp.  166-7.) 

"  Although  the  complete  exclusion  of  child-bearing  women 
from  factory  employments  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  the 
violence  of  the  change  might  be  mitigated  for  a  time. 
Licenses  might  be  given  to  particular  large  factories  to  em- 
ploy such  women  on  the  condition  that  they  establish  on  or 
close  to  their  premises  creches  under  constant  medical  super- 
vision, where  the  mothers  might  visit  their  infants  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  wealthy  and  benevolent  manufacturing  firms  in  France, 
and  is  said  to  have  produced  most  beneficial  results.     (See 
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Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1868-9, 
p.  10.)  But  no  such  creche  should  be  allowed  to  exist  except 
under  direct  Government  inspection,  and,  in  any  case  ite 
existence  should  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  measure. 

Widows  and  deserted  wives  would  need  to  be  gently  dealt 
with;  if,  having  a  uiime.-ous  fac^ily,  ihey  outrat  to  have  poor- 
law  relief,  to  be  added  to  the  small  earnings  which  they  can 
make  by  home  employment  In  the  long  run  it  would  pay  for 
the  State  to  employ  them  as  nurses  of  their  own  children. 
Where  there  are  only  one  or  two  infants,  the  mother  might  be 
allowed  to  deposit  them  for  the  day  at  a  creche,  established 
for  and  restricted  solely  to  such  cases,  or  at  employers' 
creches,  just  mentioned.     (P.  169.) 

"  The  objection  may  no  doubt  be  made,  that  the  exclusion  of 
child-bearing  women  from  works  in  public  factories  would 
be  a  new  and  extreme  case  of  interference  with  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  individual.     Philosophers  will  urge  that  we 
are  invading  abstract  rights,  and  breaking  through  the  teach- 
ings of  theory.     Political  economists  might,  no  doubt,   be 
found   to  protest   likewise  that   the   principles  of  political 
economy  are  dead  against  such  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract.     But  I  venture  to  maintain  that  all  these 
supposed  natural  entities,  principles,  rules,  theories,  axioms, 
and  the  like,  are  at  the  best  but  presumptions  or  probabilities 
of  good.    There  is,  on  the  whole,  a  certain  considerable  proba- 
bility that  individuals  will  find  out  for  themselves  the  best 
paths  m  life,  and  will  be  eventually  the  best  citizens  when 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  course.     But  surely  proba- 
bility is  rebutted  or  destroyed  by  contrary  certainty.     If  we 
find  that  freedom  to  work  in  factories  means  the  destruction 
of  a  comfortable  home,  and  the  death  of  ten  out  of  twelve 
of  the  offspring,  here  is  a  palpable  evil  which  no  theory  can 
mitigate.     What  can  be  more  against  all  principle,  all  right, 
nature,  duty,  law,  or  whatever  else  is  thought  to  be  most 
immutable  and  sacred,  than  that  a  mother  should  learn  to 
hear    '  with  nonchalance '    that  her  infant  had  died  at  the 
nursing-house,  while  she  herself  was  at  the  factory?     The 
social  system,  like  the  human  frame,  may  become  so  far 
diseased  that  the  intervention  of  the  physician  is  imperative. 
Speaking  of  liberty  and  rights,  it  must  be  apparent,  too, 
that  the  parties  most  seriously  concerned  in  the  matter  are 
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the  infants.  They  have  no  means  of  raising  a  public  agita- 
tion, or,  if  they  venture  to  protest  in  their  own  manner,  are 
soon  stilled  with  *  Godfrey.*  But  surely  if  there  is  any 
right  which  is  clearly  founded  in  the  natural  fitness  of 
things,  it  is  the  right  of  the  infant  to  the  mother's  breast 
She  alone  can  save  from  virtual  starvation  and  death.  She 
alone  can  add  inches  to  the  stature,  fulness  to  the  muscles, 
and  vigour  to  the  mind.  It  is  in  the  present  state  of  things 
that  rights  and  principles  are  most  flagrantly  cast  aside. 
(Pp.  170-1.)" 

These  opinions  and  conclusions  are  not  those  of  an  agitator,  or 
jaimdicedandperennialcriticof  society,  but  are  the  sane  and  sober 
utterances  of  a  recognized  thinker  and  economist.  And,  even  at 
the  risk  of  encroaching  on  the  space  assigned  to  me,  I  have  deemed 
it  well  worth  while  to  reproduce  them  verbatim  by  way  of  prelude 
to  my  response  to  the  request  which  I  received  from  the  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  for  "  your  views  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  means  that  should  be  adopted  to  protect  pregnant 
women  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments."  This 
request,  of  course,  was  apropos  of  the  enactment  at  the  instance 
of  the  Commission  of  the  new  law  of  New  York  State  (chapter 
thirty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  section 
93-a),  which  provides: 

Employment  of  females  after  childbirth  prohibited.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner,  proprietor,  manager,  foreman  or 
other  person  in  authority  of  any  fa^^tory,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, mill  or  workshop  to  knowingly  employ  a  femule  or  permit 
a  female  to  be  employed  therein  within  four  weeks  after  she  has 
given  birth  to  a  child.      This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  effect,  if  not  in  words,  this  act  is  practically  a  reproduction 
of  the  British  law,  first  included  in  the  Factory  Act  of  1891 
(section  17)  and  subsequently  in  the  Act  of  1901  (section  61), 
which  provides  that  "  an  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall 
not  knowingly  allow  a  woman  or  girl  to  be  employed  therein  with- 
in four  weeks  after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  child."  The  last 
fifteen  words  in  the  British  and  New  York  statutes  are  identical, 
in  each  of  the  statutes  in  question  the  word  "  knowingly  "  is  in- 
cluded, and  the  close  relationship  of  the  laws  is  obvious. 

56 
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The  New  York  law  is  the  second  of  the  kind  to  be  enacted  in 
this  country,  the  first  of  the  kind  being  the  Massachusetts  statute, 
approved  March  31,  1911,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  woman  shall  knowingly  be  employed  in 
laboring  in  a  mercantile,  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment  within  two  weeks  before  or  four  weeks  after 
childbirth. 

Section  2.  The  foregoing  section  shall  be  included  in  the 
notice  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  now  re- 
quired to  be  posted  in  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical establishments,  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  district  police. 

Section  3.  Violations  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve. 

As  above  stated,  the  Massachusetts  statute  was  the  first  law 
ever  adopted  in  this  country  directly  or  indirectly  dealing  with 
this  phase  of  women's   work,   but  many  — in  fact,   a  decided 
majority  —  of  the  European  nations,  following  the  Swiss  Federal 
Act  of  1877,  have  for  many-years  had  on  their  statute  books  laws 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  child-bearing  women  for  varying 
periods  immediately  following  —  and  in  some  cases,  preceding  — 
their  confinement     In  the  course  of  my  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  infanty  mortality  I  had  become  familiar  with  the  laws  in 
question,  and  the  literature  on  the  subject,  became  convinced  of 
the  eminent  desirability  of  legislation  on  these  lines,  and  at  the 
Conference  on  Uniform  Legislation  at  Washington,  on  January 
17-19,  1910,  called  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  —  to  which 
I  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  by  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation —  acting  only  in  my  personal  capacity,  1  introduced  a 
resolution  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  law  in  the 
States  of  this  country  prohibiting  the  employment  of  child-bearing 
women  under  certain  conditions.     The  resolution  was  tabled  by 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  but  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  ever  brought 
before   any  national  body    in   this   country,   and,   although  not 
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adopted,  is  herewith  reproduced  in  order  to  complete  the  record 
of  legislation,  or  attempted  legislation,  on  these  lines  in  this 
country  up  to  date : 

Whereas,  Not  only  the  appalling  infant  mortality  but 
the  health  of  the  nation  and  the  very  future  of  the  human 
race  demand  the  alleviation  in  so  far  as  practicable  of  the 
painful  conditions  of  child-bearing  and  infant  life  in  the 
ranks  of  working  women,  whose  well-known  fertility  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  world's  declining  birth-rate ;  and 

Whereas^  Practically  all  the  nations  of  Europe  long  since 
recognized  the  vital  importance  of  prohibiting  by  statute  the 
employment  of  child-bearing  women  in  factories  and  work- 
shops for  at  least  a  specified  number  of  weeks  after  —  and  in 
some  cases,  before  —  their  confinement,  but  as  yet  no  prohibi- 
tion of  the  kind  has  been  included  in  the  labor  laws  of  this 
country,  although  more  than  one  million  females  of  sixteen 
years  and  over  —  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  working 
women  of  the  United  States  —  are  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops;  and 

Whereas,  The  exigencies  of  business  competition  be- 
tween the  several  manufacturing  States  obviously  make  im- 
perative the  general  adoption  of  the  prohibition  in  question 
if  the  eminently-desirable  result  is  to  be  attained ;  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  earnestly  recommends  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  child-bearing 
women  in  factories  and  workshops  within  one  month  before, 
and  two  months  immediately  following,  their  confinement; 
and, 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  also  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  a  supplemental  uniform  law  pro- 
viding that  all  employers  of  this  class  of  labor,  by  means  of 
contributory  insurance  of  their  female  help  or  by  such  other 
means  as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  shall  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  maternity  funds  out  of  which  the  child-bearing 
female  employees  shall  be  paid  at  least  one-half  of  their 
several  wages  during  the  period  of  their  prescribed  with- 
drawal from  their  labor  in  factory  or  workshop. 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  resolutions,  in  my  judgment 
is  to  be  found  the  keynote  to  successful  legislation  on  these  lines 
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—  in  fact,  the  prerequisite  for  all  effective  legislation  of  the 
kind  —  to  wit,  provision  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
maternity  fund,  out  of  which  the  wages,  in  whole  or  part,  of 
child-bearing  factory  women  may  be  paid  during  their  legally- 
prescribed  rest  immediately  preceding  or  following  confinement. 
Practically  all  of  the  authorities  on,  or  students  of,  the  subject 
are  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of  maternity  fund 
is  the  inseparable  complement  of  the  prohibition  of  employment 
of  child-bearing  women,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  debar  from  work  which  they  can  obtain  female  factory 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  no  other  source  of  income  than  the 
wages  which  they  thereby  earn.     However  urgent  the  occasion 
for  the  child-bearing  women  of  this  class  to  rest  from  their  labor 
for  the  time  being  —  urgent  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  babies 
which  they  have  just  brought  into  the  world  —  the  stern  logic 
of  necessity  tells  many  of  them  that  under  present  conditions  in 
this  country  they  must  either  work  or  starve.    And  it  is  inevitable 
that  women  so  unfortunately  situated  will  work  up  to  practically 
the  last  minute  before  child-birth,  and  drag  themselves  back  to 
work  at  the  very  first  opportunity  after  it,  whatever  the  physical 
results  to  them  and  their  babies  may  be. 

Should  they  find  that  their  employers  were  disposed  to  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law  prohibiting  their  employment  for  four 
weeks   after   child-birth,    immediately   would    loom  up,    as   Dr. 
Jevons  suggested,  '^  the  danger  of  adding  a  new  and  very  powerful 
motive  for  concealment  of  birth.'^     If  concealment  of  birth,  or 
false  statements  as  to  the  date  of  birth,  did  not  suffice  to  secure 
the  coveted  re-employment,  the  child-bearing  woman  would  natur- 
ally have  a  powerful  incentive  to  cross  the  State-line,  and  secure 
employment  in  a  similar  industry  in  an  adjoining  State  in  which 
no    laws    regarding    the    employment    of    child-bearing    factory 
women  were  in  force.    In  short,  in  this  country  at  least,  with  its 
fifty  or  so  sets  of  labor  laws,  it  would  seem  to  be  practically  useless 
to  endeavor  by  statutory  measures  to  stem  the  tide  of  self-preser- 
vation, and  prevent  factory-working  women  in  one  way  or  other 
finding  the  level  fixed  for  them  by  sheer  necessity.     In  so  stating 
the  case,  I  have  no  thought  of  reflecting  on  the  new  law  of  New 
York  State  whose  enactment  by  the  Legislature  and  approval  by 
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the  Governor  in  my  opinion  constitute  a  most  important  forward 
move  in  the  labor  legislation  of  this  country.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  the  present  situation  should  be  pictured  exactly  as  it  is, 
however  unpleasant  the  picture  may  be  for  the  moment,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  case  are  to  be  recognized,  and  the  imperative 
supplemental  legislation  secured  without  needless  loss  of  time. 

More  than  twenty  years*  experience  with  the  substantially  iden- 
tical British  law  has  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  the  word 
"  knowingly  "  in  the  statute  makes  it  practically  inoperative  and 
impotent.  As  that  well-known  English  authority  on  Infant  Mor- 
tality, Dr.  George  Newman,  puts  it  in  his  standard  work  on 
"  Infant  Mortality— A  Social  Problem,''  "  it  has  been  found  in 
practice  that  the  word  '  knowingly '  suggests  an  adequate  defence 
for  culpable  negligence,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  bring  home  the  responsibility  of  such  employment  to  the 
actual  offending  manager  or  foreman.  At  present  section  61  is 
being  considerably  evaded,  which  indicates  negligence,  at  least, 
on  the  part  of  employers,  and  in  some  degree  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  mothers,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  a  ques- 
tion of  working  or  starving.  *  The  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,'  re- 
ported Miss  Anderson,  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  '  of 
the  present  law  is  broken.'  "  (Pp.  270-1.)  In  addition  to  brand- 
ing the  law  of  England  as  practically  futile.  Dr.  Newman,  as 
will  be  noted,  makes  substantially  the  same  statement  as  was 
made  by  me  on  a  previous  page,  namely,  that,  as  the  women  to 
whom  the  law  applies  look  at  it,  "  it  is  often  a  question  of  working 
or  starving."  Various  other  authorities  might  be  cited  on  these 
two  points,  the  use  of  the  word  "  knowingly  "  in  the  statute,  and 
the  fearful  dilemma  for  many  women  of  "  work  or  starve,"  but  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  so  self-evident  as  to  make  entirelv  unnecessarv 
the  citation  of  further  authorities.  In  that  event,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining,  and  the  all-important  one,  is,  how  may  the  pioneer 
law  be  so  utilized,  or  amended,  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  its 
enactment  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  seems  to  me  almost  instantly  patent, 
to  wit,  first,  concentrate  public  attention  on  the  enactment  and 
pressing  necessity  for  the  pioneer  American  laws  of  those  two 
all  important  States,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  combine 
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these  pioneer  statutes  as  a  lever  for  lifting  this  country  on  these 
lines  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  just  as  has  been 
done,  or  is  now  doing,  in  the  case  of  Workmen's  Compensation ; 
secondly,  with  the  help  of  the  sentiment  thus  created,  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  supplemental  legislation  imperatively  needed 
to  protect  the  factory-working  mothers,  and  thus  consummate  the 
purpose  of  the  movers  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  laws. 

This  country  is  now  passing  through  an  era  of  constructive  legis- 
lation, especially  in  the  field  of  social  betterment.  The  atmos- 
phere is  heavily  charged  with  the  reform  spirit,  and  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  make  the  child-bearing  factory-women  movement 
part  and  parcel  of  the  present  reform  crusade.  As  yet  the  public 
has  heard  practically  nothing  of  it,  and  has  no  conception  of  its 
far  reaching  importance,  but  with  the  magic  wand  of  Publicity 
miracles  may  be  accomplished  in  short  order  in  this  country. 
Suppose  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  for  instance,  were 
to  prepare  a  concise,  readable,  summary  of  the  situation,  and  of 
its  successful  preliminary  move  on  these  lines,  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  leading  humanitarian  and  labor  organizations  of 
the  State,  and  strive  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  State.  Suppose  the  Commission,  or  some  organi- 
zation or  newspaper  acting  in  its  behalf,  were  to  circularize  the 
manufacturers  and  other  large  employers  of  female  labor,  and  try 
to  get  them  fairly  and  squarely  committed  for,  or  against,  care- 
fully thought-out  measures  on  these  lines.  Can  anyone  doubt  the 
ultimate  eifect  of  such  a  campaign  ? 

In  my  judgment  there  are  two  vital  points  which  should  be 
made  in  such  a  campaign:  first,  the  fact  that  practically  all  the 
other  civilized  nations  are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  their 
statutory  protection  of  child-bearing  factory-women ;  secondly,  the 
fact  that  the  total  outside  cost  of  the  maternity  fund  which  is  a 
prerequisite  of  an  effective  law  on  these  lines  would  by  no  means 
be  a  serious  obstacle,  but  practically  an  infinitesimal  item,  as  I 
shall  subsequently  demonstrate.  The  showing,  the  proving,  of 
the  first-named  fact  would  go  a  long  way  to  shaming  the  American 
public,  and  American  legislators,  into  action;  the  demonstration 
of  the  second  fact,  the  comparatively  petty  cost  of  a  liberal  ma- 
ternity fund,  would  do  much  to  dispel  the  alarm  of  manufacturers, 
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and  other  employers  of  female  labor,  who  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  fear  the  cost  consequences 
of  the  proposed  innovation. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  the  backward  position  of  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  that  of  other  civilized  countries.  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bosnia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Koumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  even 
Russia  have  long  had  either  laws,  or  widely  followed  practices, 
for  the  protection  of  child-bearing  women  in  factories  which,  as 
yet,  are  practically  undreamed  of  in  this  country.  Even  in  far- 
away Argentina  for  nearly  five  years  there  have  been  in  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  republic  special  ordinances  which  provide  that 
"  in  businesses  where  women  are  employed,  mothers  shall  be 
allowed  to  nurse  their  infants  for  fifteen  minutes  in  every  two 
hours;  the  time  so  allowed  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  time 
prescribed  for  rest."  In  all  of  the  countries  named  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  factories  for  at  least  four  weeks  after  confine- 
ment is  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  which  has  no 
national  law  on  the  subject,  but  the  Factory  Commissions  of  the 
Provinces  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  require  mater- 
nity wards  in  factories  employing  considerable  numbers  of 
workers,  and  some  commissions  have  established  a  maximum  time 
limit  of  three  months  for  this  free  medical  help.  In  Germany 
the  elaborate  system  of  Krankenversicherungsgesetz  (Law  of  In- 
surance against  Sickness)  grants  to  lying-in  women  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks  an  allowance  equal  in  amount  to  one-half  the  average 
day's  wages  of  the  locality,  the  system  applying  to  women  in 
factories  and  workshops  and  employed  in  home  industries. 

Both  Denmark  and  Norway  provide  for  financial  aid  for  the 
mothers  prohibited  from  employment,  when  such  aid  is  necessary, 
and  in  neither  case  is  the  aid  so  given  to  be  considered  as  "  poor 
relief."  It  is  in  Italy,  however,  that  by  far  the  most  advanced 
provision  is  now  made  for  a  maternity  fimd  for  the  support  of 
working  women  in  case  of  child-birth.  The  present  law  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  maternity  fund  was  enacted  on  July 
17,  1910,  after  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  subject  reaching 
back  about  fifteen  years,  and  thus  was  established  the  first  nationaf 
institution  for  maternity  insurance  in  the  world.     The  employer. 
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the  employee,  and  the  State  contribute  to  the  fund,  the  annual 
contribution  for  women  between  15  and  20  being  one  lira  (19.3 
cents),  and  for  women  between  20  and  50  two  lire  (38.6  cents), 
of  which  one-half  is  paid  by  the  employer.  The  State  adds  a 
contribution  of  ten  lire  ($1.93)  in  each  case,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
total  of  forty  lire  ($7.72),  which  is  paid  to  each  working  woman 
in  case  of  child-birth,  on  condition  that  she  discontinue  work 
for  seven  weeks. 

A  very  important  phase  of  the  agitation  cuhninating  in  the 
enactment  of  this  progressive  law  of  Italy  was  the  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1903,  by  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probable  cost  of  the  maternity  fund 
then  proposed,  which  was  to  allow  maternity  benefits  of  either 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the  beneficiary's  wages  for  thirty 
days.     The  investigation  covered  the  year  December  1,  1902,  to 
:?^ovember  30,  1903,  included  172,366  female  employees  between 
ages  15  and  54  in  2,654  establishments,  and  showed  that  the  birth- 
rate  per  1,000  full-year  workers  of  those  ages  would  be  about  45, 
and  that  the  payment  for  thirty  days  to  each  of  the  mothers  of 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  her  regular  wages  would  cost,  re- 
spectively,   5^    and    ,%   of  one   per   cent   of   the  payroll  of   the 
female  full-year  workers.    This  investigation  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  made  —  certainly  the  only  one  on  any  such  large 
scale  —  and  furnishes  a  most  important  check  on  the  calculation 
of  the  probable  cost  of  half-wages  for  ten  weeks  in  the  case  of  each 
child-bearing  factory  worker  in  the  United  States  which  I  made 
before  introducing  at  the  Conference  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, in  January,  1910,  the  resolutions  presented  on  previous 
pages  of  this  paper. 

On  the  basis  of  the  utterly  insuifiicient  and  unsatisfactory  data 
available  for  this  country,  I  then  figured,  and  so  informed  the 
delegates  to  the  conference,  that  the  payment  of  half-wages  for 
ten  weeks  to  child-bearing  factory  women  in  this  country  probably 
would  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  total  payroll, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  payment  of  full  wages  for  ten  week^ 
would  probably  amount  to  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll of  female  factory  workers.     The  results  of  the  Italian  inves- 
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tigation  of  1903  were  not  then  known  in  this  country,  and  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  any  English  work  until  they  were 
published  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  in  September,  1911.  Making  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  the  exceptionally  high  birth-rate  of 
Italian  working  women  and  the  presumptive  birth-rate  of  factory 
workers  in  this  country,  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor's  findings 
would  seem  approximately  to  justify  my  conclusions  that  the  pay- 
ment for  ten  weeks  of  full  wages  to  American  factory-working 
mothers  would  not  exceed  one  per  cent  of  their  combined  annual 
payroll. 

The  wages  paid  to,  and  the  conditions  governing  the  employ- 
ment of,  American  factory-working  women  are  so  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  case  of  the  working  women  of  Italy,  that 
the  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Labor 
may  not  convince  American  employers  of  their  applicability  in 
this  country.     By  way  of  demonstration,  therefore,  that  the  per- 
centage of  cost  of  a  permanent  maternity  fund  for  the  protection 
of  factory-working  women  in  this  country  would  not  materially 
exceed  that  shown  by  the  Italian  investigation  of  some  years  ago, 
a  concise  tabular  summary  of  the  probable  approximate  experi- 
ence in  this  country  is  herewith  submitted.     The  returns  of  the 
Twelfth  Census,  of  1900,  being  the  latest  detailed  figures  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  yet  available,  the  appended  computation  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  census  figures  for  1900: 
Assumed  number  of  births  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,  estimated  on  basis  of  apparent  birth- 
rate of  35.1  per  1,000  of  mean  population.  . .  2,644,512 
Approximate  number  of  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  ages,  16-44  years,  inclusive 9,791,272 

Apparent  birth-rate  per  1,000  married  women 

of  ages  16-44,  inclusive 270 

Total  number  of  women  of  ages  16-44,  inclusive, 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 

pursuits 1,071,467 

Probable  number  of  married  women  in  preceding 
group,  estimated  on  basis  of  ratio  of  married 
women  of  all  ages  to  total  number  of  women 
thus  employed,  namely,  about  13  per  cent 139,291 
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Apparent  number  of  births  to  the  married 
women  between  ages  16-44,  inclusive,  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, calculated  on  basis  of  the  birth-rate  of 
270  for  all  married  women  of  those  ages 37,609 

Total  annual  payroll  of  the  1,071,467  women  be- 
tween ages  16-44  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits  on  basis  of  $6  per 
week,  or  $312  per  year $334,297,704  00 

Total  annual  cost  of  payment  of  full  wages  at  $6 
per  week  for  10  weeks  to  each  of  the  37,609 
women  employed  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  presumably  bearing  children,     $2,256,540  00 

Total  cost  of  maternity  benefits,  allowing  mar- 
gin of  25  per  cent,  additional  for  expense  of 
collection,  disbursement,  bookkeeping,  etc...      $2,820,675  00 

Eatio  of  cost  to  annul  payroll  on  this  basis.  . .  about  0.84% 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Italian  investigation  discovered  an 
apparent  birth-rate  of  45  per  1,000  full-year  workers  between  ages 
15-54,  inclusive,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  of  about  40  per 
1,000  of  the  total  number  of  female  workers  in  the  field  of  investi- 
gation.    The  preceding  approximate  tabulation  for  the  United 
States  which  I  have  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  tentatively  suggests  37,609  births  for  1,071,467 
female  workers  between  ages  16-44,  inclusive,  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits,  or  a  birth-rate  of  35.1  per 
1,000,  but  unquestionably  the  actual  birth-rate  per  1,000  was  con- 
siderably higher  for  the  reason  that  in  the  case  of  all  married 
women  in  the  United  States  between  ages  16-44,  inclusive,  only 
about  21  per  cent  were  included  in  the  group  between  ages  16-24, 
inclusive,  whereas  no  less  than  about  56  per  cent  of  all  the  women 
between   ages   16-44,   inclusive,   engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits  were  in  that  most  fertile  group  of  child-bear- 
ing women.     By  way  of  allowing  a  liberal  margin  for  safety, 
suppose  that  the  apparent  birth-rate  of  35.1  per  1,000  women  of 
ages  16-44,  inclusive,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  is  lifted  to  40  per   1,000.     The  Italian  birth-rate  is 
notoriously  high,  and  this  assumption  of  a  similar  birth-rate  for 
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American  factory-working  women  of  child-bearing  age  would  seem 
to  be  a  particularly  liberal  one.  Applying  that  rate  to  the 
1,071,467  women  of  child-bearing  age  in  the  American  factory- 
working  class,  there  would  apparently  be  42,859  births  among 
them  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  ten  full  weeks'  wages  at  $6  per 
week  to  each  of  these  42,859  mothers  would  amount  to  $2,571,540. 
Making  the  former  liberal  allowance  of  25  per  cent  for  the  pos- 
sible expenses  of  the  maternity  fund,  the  total  annual  cost  of  the 
fund  would  be  $3,214,425,  or  about  96/100  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
annual  payroll  of  these  1,071,467  working  women,  equivalent  to 
an  annual  per  capita  cost  of  almost  exactly  $3  a  woman. 

The  Italian  investigation  showed  that  the  payment  of  one-half 
wages  for  thirty  days  would  probably  amount  to  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  payroll,  and  consequently  on  that  basis  the  payment 
of  full  wages  for  ten  weeks,  or  sixty  working  days,  would  foot  up 
four  times  as  much,  or  about  1.2  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  Allow- 
ing for  the  discrepancies  in  ages,  assumed  birth-rates  and  expense 
margins  in  the  Italian  and  American  computations,  the  apparent 
cost  showings  of  1.2  per  cent  and  96/100  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
working  women's  payroll  are  therefore  in  substantial  accord.  It 
would  seem  to  be  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  maternity  fund  for  factory-working  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  payment  of  even  ten  weeks'  full  wages  to  each  of 
them  bearing  child  would  not  annually  exceed  one  per  cent  of  their 
payroll.  If  only  half-wages,  oi'  full-wages  for  only  five  weeks, 
were  to  be  paid,  of  course  the  cost  would  be  cut  in  two,  and  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  payroll. 

I  believe  that  this  showing  brings  the  idea  of  a  maternity  fund 
for  American  factory-working  women  out  of  the  clouds  of  un- 
certainty, and  close  to  the  ground  of  commercial  and  economic 
practicability.  Apparently  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  such  a 
fimd  would  not  exceed  6  cents  a  week,  or  one  cent  a  working  day, 
for  each  female  worker  of  child-bearing  age  employed  in  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  pursuits.  If  the  employer  were  to  pro- 
vide half  of  the  cost,  a  deduction  of  3  cents  a  week,  or  preferably 
13  cents  once  a  month,  from  each  woman's  pay  envelope  would 
furnish  the  entire  cost  of  the  fund — for  the  time  being  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  possibility  of  any  contribution,  direct  or 
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indirect,  to  the  fund  on  the  part  of  the  State.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Italian  Government  has  contracted  to  meet 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  cost  of  its  National  Maternity  Fund, 
or  that  so  sound  an  economist  as  Prof.  Jevons  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  in  the  long  run  it  would 
pay  for  the  State  to  employ  them  (the  working  mothers)  as  nurses 
of  their  own  children."  However,  the  time  for  the  discussion 
of  this  advanced  phase  of  the  child-bearing  factory-women  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  question  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ent is,  cannot  the  imperatively-needed  maternity  fund  be  estab- 
lished, one  way  or  another,  in  the  near  future. 

Is  not  some  such  plan  entirely  practicable,  and  would  not  the 
great  benefit  which  it  would  mean,  not  only  for  the  working 
women  and  their  offspring  but  for  the  future  population  of  the 
country,  make  it  well  worth  the  cost,  and  well  worth  the  trying? 
Personally,  I  most  emphatically  believe  that  the  answer  to'  each 
of  these  questions  is  YES,  and  that  until  some  such  method  of 
providing  a  maternity  fund  has  been  worked  out  no  law  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  child-bearing  women  in  factories  dur- 
ing the  period  immediately  following,  or  preceding,  their  con- 
finement will  be  practicable  in  this  country.     The  law  now  on 
the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  my  judg- 
ment merely  amounts  to  an  official  registration  of  a  most  import- 
ant declaration  of  faith  in  the  necessity  for  some  such  law;  when 
some   practicable  means  of  compensating  the  working  mothers 
during  the  period  of  enforced  rest  has  been  devised,  and  put  in 
force  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  such  a  law  will  be  effective,  and 
not  until  then  as  I  see  it.    The  painful  natural  law— or  unwritten 
law  of  modem   social   and  economic  conditions — of   ''  work   or 
starve,"  applicable  In  so  many  cases  of  factory-working  women,  so 
foreordained. 

New  York,  May  6,  1912. 
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Conditions  in  Canneries 
Memorandum  of  the  New  York  State  Canners'  Association. 

1.  Extent  of  Business: 

There  are  about  100  Canning  Factories  in  the  State,  having 
an  invested  capital  of  about  $10,000,000,  using  the  products  of 
some  200,000  acres  of  lands.  The  employees  number  from 
35,000  to  40,000  people. 

2.  Location  of  Factories: 

With  few  exceptions,  the  canneries  are  located  in  rural  com- 
munities where  there  is  a  good  atmosphere  and  the  surroundings 
are  conducive  to  healthfulness. 

3.  Character  of  Employment: 

The  season  extends  from  about  Jime  15th  to  October  15th, 
where  the  factory  processes  peas,  beans  and  corn,  with  a  slack 
period  after  the  processing  of  the  pea  crop,  and  in  the  ordinary 
operation  of  a  factory  there  is  quite  a  variation  in  the  work. 
First,  the  three  crops  present  three  different  varieties  of  work 
for  the  help,  and  second,  the  help  is  frequently  shifted  from  one 
class  of  work  to  another  on  the  same  crop,  so  that  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  there  are  no  long  periods  of  monotonous  work  for  the 
employees  and  frequently  on  a  single  day  one  person  will  work 
on  two,  three  or  even  four  different  kinds  of  work. 

The  factories  are  usually  near  small  villages  or  hamlets  and 
the  employee  can  reach  home  for  the  mid-day  meal  by  a  two, 
three  or  five  minutes'  walk,  presenting  a  situation  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  found  in  the  ordinary  manufacturing  plant. 

4.  Regulation  of  size  of  crop  and  time  of  maturity: 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  so  plant  vegetables  or  regulate 
the  ripening  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  to  avoid  certain  rush 
periods.  Nature  alone  dictates  the  time  when  products  are  ready 
for  canning  and  when  they  are  ready  they  must  be  canned,  other- 
wise there  follows  in  a  few  hours  a  depreciation  of  quality  and 
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in  a  very  short  time  a  loss  of  the  crop.  This  necessity  for  prompt 
canning  is  well  known  to  the  canner  and  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  bacteriologists.  Under  some  weather  conditions, 
gathered  vegetables  lose  fully  50%  of  their  saccharine  matter  in 
a  few  hours  time. 

The  usual  canning  season  for  peas  covers  a  period  of  about 
four  to  six  weeks  and  the  corn  season  averages  about  the  same, 
but  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  have  the  bulk  of  either  of  these 
crops  mature  within  a  period  of  two  weeks,  or  the  early  planting 
may  be  largely  crowded  into  a  period  of  one  week  and  the  late 
planting  into  another  week,  with  a  short  slack  period  between. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

^'or  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  situation  by  any  reasonable 
limitation  of  acreage. 

A.  A  small  acreage  with  a  large  crop  may  mature  so  as  to 
produce  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  rush  period,  whereas  a 
large  acreage  with  a  small  crop  may  mature  without  any  special 
rush  period. 

B.  The  period  for  the  use  of  the  establishment  is  so  short 
and  the  investment  so  large  that  a  reasonable  acreage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  further  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  surplus  goods  be  wasted  in  rush  periods  is  made 
without  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  the  effect  of  such  course. 
The  canner  must,  first,  process  sufiicient  goods  to  meet  his  oper- 
ating expenses,  maintenance  charges,  depreciation  of  plant  which 
is  very  heavy,  his  obligation  for  crops  contracted  for,  and  last, 
his  profits.  It  is  the  very  last  of  the  crop  from  which  he  gets 
his  profits.  Assuming  that  a  fair  profit  or  a  profit  for  a  good 
year  is  10%,  now,  by  a  loss  of  10%  to  15%  of  the  product  in 
the  rush  periods,  his  entire  profit  for  the  season  would  be  wiped 
out,  and  the  matter  resolves  itself  to  the  simple  proposition  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  canner  to  save 
his  crops  and  to  work  such  hours  as  may  be  necessary  in  rush 
periods  to  accomplish  that  result,  otherwise  he  must  go  out  of 
business. 

There  may  be  an  occasional  situation  where  the  canner  plants 
a  larger  acreage  than  his  factory  is  able  to  care  for  on  an  aver- 
age season,  but  this  would  be  an  exceptional  situation,  for  it  is 
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distinctly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  canner  to  be  unable  to  handle 
his  goods  promptly.  It  is  only  by  prompt  handling  that  he  can 
obtain  a  good  percentage  of  high  grade  goods.  The  profit  is 
realized  almost  entirely  from  the  high  grade  goods ;  second  class 
goods  are  put  up  to  save  the  loss  of  crops  and  are  sold  usually 
at  less  than  cost. 

6.   Undesirahility  of  long  hours: 

It  is  distinctly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  canner  to  be  com- 
pelled as  he  frequently  is,  to  work  for  long  successive  hours; 
first,  in  operating  for  long  hours,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
depreciation  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  by  holding  the  product 
for  a  considerable  time  before  processing.  Second,  there  is  a 
decided  depreciation  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  labor  employed, 
and,  for  the  overtime,  as  a  rule  the  canner  does  not  realize  to 
exceed  60  to  70  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the  part  of  his  employees 
and  this  depreciation  of  efficiency  increases  always  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  hours  of  employment,  not  only  for  the  day 
of  the  employment  but  has  its  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
employee  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  following  day.  Every 
canner,  therefore,  aims  and  designs  to  avoid  rush  periods  and 
long  hours. 

6.  Extra  Shift: 

In  a  majority  of  the  canneries  of  the  State,  during  the  aver?gc 
season  the  average  daily  hours  of  labor  for  the  employees  is  less 
than  9  hours  per  day.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  a  large 
number  of  these  canneries  discloses  the  fact  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  them  the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  for  the 
season  is  less  than  8V^  hours  and  in  very  few  of  them  will  the 
hours  exceed  an  average  of  nine  hours  per  day.  Canning  is 
done  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  year  and  every  laborer  at  that 
season  of  the  year  insists  upon  and  is  entitled  to  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  steady  employment  for  about  9  hours  per  day.  The  can- 
ner, therefore,  can  only  hope  to  hold  among  his  employees  such 
number  as  he  can  furnish  with  an  average  employment  of  about 
9  hours  per  day  for  the  season.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  obtain  an  extra  shift  of  help 
for  a  few  days  in  the  rush  periods,  and  even  where  the  cannerj' 
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is  located  in  a  city,  which  is  unusual,  and  help  could  in  some 
cases  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  wage,  this  is  not  considered 
practicable  for  the  reason,  first,  it  i«  too  doubtful  a  proposition 
for  the  canner  to  rely  upon  being  able  to  hire  an  extra  shift  for 
such  very  uncertain  and  very  short  rush  periods  and,  second,  the 
help  thus  employed  would  be  inexperienced  and  unable  to  handle 
the  work,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  connection  with  the 
employees  of  the  factory  proper;  and  third,  the  introduction  of 
a  higher  wage  to  emergency  helpers  or  outsiders,  so  to  speak, 
would  immediately  demoralize  the  regular  working  force.  Again, 
it  has  been  found,  in  actual  experience,  impossible  to  obtain 
help  for  an  extra  shift  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at  many  of  the 
factories  such  help  are  not  to  be  found  or  had  and  it  would  of 
course  be  impracticable  to  import  for  a  short  rush  period. 

7.  Exemptions  for  canners  in  other  States: 

There  are  twelve  States  in  which  canning  of  perishable 
products  is  carried  on  to  such  extent  that  the  labor  problem 
becomes  of  such  moment  as  to  receive  consideration.  Of  these 
the  following  nine  States  have  established  general  exemptions 
for  the  canner : 


Delaware 

California 

Ohio 

Maine 

Michigan 

Indiana 

-Vfaryland 

New  Jersey 

New 

York. 

We  quote  from  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  of  some  of 
these  States,  the  exemption,  as  follows : 

California,—  "  Provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  employment  shall  not  apply  to 
nor  affect  the  harvesting,  curing,  canning  or  drying  of  any  variety 
of  perishable  fruit  or  vegetables." 

O^io.—"  Provided,  however,  that  no  restriction  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  shall  apply  to  canneries  or  establishments  engaged 
in  preparing  for  use  perishable  goods." 

Maine.—  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  or  business,  the  materials  and  products  of 
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which   are  perishable  and  require  immediate  labor  thereon,  to 
prevent  decay  thereof  or  damage  thereto." 

Michigan, —  In  the  employment  of  females  and  minors  the 
Michigan  statute  contains  the  following  exception:  "Provided, 
however,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  relation  to  the 
hours  of  employment  shall  not  apply  nor  affect  any  person  en- 
gaged in  preserving  perishable  goods  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  establishments." 

Indiana. —  "  Section  1.  That  no  child  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen (14)  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any 
gainful  occupation  other  than  farm  work  or  domestic  service,  ex- 
cepting that  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  (12)  years  and 
fourteen  (14)  years  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in 
the  business  of  preserving  and  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  first  day  of  June  to  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year." 

Maryland. —  "  Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  canning  or  preserving  or  the  preparation  for 
canning  or  preserving  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables." 

Delaware. —  No  limitation  as  to  women  and  minors  over  16. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  all  but  three  of  the 
"  Canning  States  "  have  established  exemptions  for  the  canner. 
This  is  very  significant  as  indicating  the  judgment  of  the  legisla- 
tors of  these  various  States  on  this  problem.  Of  the  States  where 
exemptions  have  not  been  thus  far  given,  in  one,  Iowa,  the  indus- 
try is  of  very  limited  proportions  and  confined  to  one  crop  — 
corn  —  and  no  special  attention  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  has  been  given  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Labor  Law  as 
applied  to  the  canner,  except  as  to  minors,  and  in  this  particular 
a  special  exemption  for  shed  work  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
hereinafter  quoted.  In  the  other  two,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the 
business  is  limited  largely  to  one  product  in  each  State,  viz. :  In 
Wisconsin  peas,  and  in  Illinois  corn,  and  we  believe  these  two 
States  must  eventually  establish  exemptions,  besides  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Illinois  no  effort  has  been  made  to  enforce 
the  Labor  Law  as  to  canneries,  except  the  provision  excluding 
children  from   the  factories  proper,  and  in  Wisconsin  the  pea 
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packing  season  is  some  eight  weeks  long,  and  much  more  regular 
than  in  New  York  State.  And  in  this  particular  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  New  York  the  industry  is  very  diversified,  including 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  com  and  apples,  besides  the  small  fruits, 
and  the  State  is  first  in  of  packing  of  high-grade  goods. 
8.  Possible  Limitations: 

First,  it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  canner  to  determine  the 
number  of  hours  he  will  be  called  upon  to  operate  his  factory  on 
any  given  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  crops  or  the 
depreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  goods.     In  any  given  year  one 
canner  may  be  enabled  because  of  the  regularity  of  the  maturity 
of  his  crops,  especially  if  the  crop  is  less  than  75%  of  the  average, 
to  operate  his  factory  within  a  60-hour  limitation,  while  another 
canner  the  same  season,  who  is  harvesting  a  crop  of  not  to  exceed 
75%  of  the  average,  may  have  such  a  rush  period  that  he  cannot 
operate  his  factory  within  a  limitation  of  70  or  even  80  hours,  if 
he  saves  the  product.     He  cannot  tell  whether  the  crop  will  be 
small,  average  or  large,  and  on  this  account  he  buys  his  supplies, 
such  as  cans,  boxes,  etc.,  on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  with  the  right 
to  increase  or  decrease.    Assume,  for  illustration,  that  the  canner 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  part  of  the  pea  packing  season,  and 
that  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  it  rains  so  as  to  prevent  the  harvest- 
ing of  crops,  and  that  the  weather  is  conducive,  as  it  frequently 
is,  to  the  rapid  maturity  of  the  peas.     He  is  therefore  behind 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  three  idle  days,  and  he  must  either 
make  up  at  least  the  two  rainy  days  or  abandon  the  harvesting 
and  processing  of  part  of  his  crop.     The  only  possible  way  of 
making  up  the  lost  time  is  by  overtime,  and  as  soon  as  he  resorts 
to  this  means,  of  necessity  he  is  operating  his  factory  long  hours. 
This  is  a  situation  that  frequently  arises  and  cannot  be  avoided 
or  remedied  by  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  canner  nor  by  any 
legislation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  factory  is  shut  down  for  a 
quarter  or  half  day  by  reason  of  breaks  in  the  machinery,  and 
this  again  produces  a  crowding  period.  To  compensate  for  these 
long  delays  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  canner  that  a  consider- 
able time  is  invariably  lost  during  the  course  of  each  day  because 
of  breakdowns  or  a  change  from  one  crop  to  another  or  from  one 
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grade  of  goods  to  another,  and  during  these  periods  of  break- 
downs, for  one  cause  or  another,  the  employees  have  rest  periods. 
The  pea  crop  of  the  past  season  did  not  exceed  65%  of  an 
average  crop,  but  because  of  the  very  bad  weather  conditions  the 
rush  period  was  bad  and  required  excessive  hours,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  that  no  reasonable  installation  of  machinery  can  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  the  varying  emergencies.  At  one  factory  durinj^  the 
past  year  ten  special  machines  were  installed  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousand  dollars  and  with  the  hope  of  handling  the  rush 
business  more  easily,  but  the  machines  failed  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tion, and  a  very  bad  condition  as  to  hours  resulted.  In  another 
case  the  water  supply  that  had  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  seasons  gave  out,  causing  a  delay  of  some  two  and  one-half 
or  three  days,  and  produced  unavoidably  a  bad  congestion.  The 
canner,  therefore,  is,  from  his  experience  in  this  matter,  afraid  of 
any  limitation  because  he  knows  that,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  or  five  years,  there  are  sure  to  be  days  when  the  hours,  of 
necessity,  muse  be  extremely  long,  and  even  if  he  should  suggest 
a  limitation  of  84  hours,  yet,  it  is  the  uniform  judgment  of  the 
canners  of  the  State  that  there  will  be  times  in  the  experience  of 
the  most  prudent  and  conservative  when  the  limitation  will  of 
necessity  be  exceeded,  or  a  loss  of  crops  entailed. 

9.  Shed  Work: 

The  work  in  the  sheds  is  distinctly  agricultural  in  its  nature 
and  for  that  reason  the  canner  urges  that  it  should  be  left  upon 
the  same  basis  as  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  a 
recent  annual  report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  the  Legislature,  we  find  in  speaking  of  canneries 
and  the  work  in  the  shed:  "  So  far  as  a  fixed  schedule  of  hours 
is  concerned  there  is  practically  no  such  thing  in  shed  work. 
Great  irregularity  in  hours  worked  prevails  throughout  canning 
establishments  and  the  irregularity  is  greatest  in  the  sheds.  This 
is  due  to  the  irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  raw  material  handled 
in  the  sheds.  No  attempt  at  any  fixed  schedule  is  made,  there- 
fore, but  workers  come  and  go,  are  busy  or  idle,  according  as  the 
materials  come  in  from  the  fields  or  farms.  *  *  *  So  far  as  super- 
vision to  compel  steady  work  when  materials  are  on  hand  is  con- 
cerned the  observation  and  inquiry  of  the  Department  agents 
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failed  to  discover  any  such  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  eiiiplovor 
in  the  case  of  the  children.  *  *  *  The  children  were  perm  it  trd  to 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased  in  the  sheds,  so  far  as  the  numaiic- 
ment  was  concerned." 

Sheds  where  machinery  is  operated  should  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  factory.     Sheds  where  machinery  is  not  operated  should 
not  be  so  treated.    The  crops  are  grown  in  the  fields  and  one  bodv 
of  employees  labor  in  the  fields  picking  beans  or  pulling  corn 
(gathering  the  oars  from  the  stalks).     :N^ow,  these  beans  or  corn, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  taken  to  the  shed  and  there  the  beans  arc 
snipped  or  the  corn  husked.     A  good  test  of  the  character  of  this 
labor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
universally  laborers  prefer  the  shed  work  to  the  field  work,  1  e- 
cause  it  is  not  so  hard  and  as  a  rule  more  agreeable.    The  canner, 
therefore,  naturally  inquires  why  should  one  rule  obtain  as  to 
the  picking  of  beans  in  the  field  and  another  rule  as  to  the  snip- 
ping of  beans  near  the  field  or  near  the  factory  in  a  shed,  as  the 
sheds  are  concededly  open  structures  with  plenty  of  light  and 
wholesome  air  and  are  located  in  rural  communities,  where  none 
of  the  congested  conditions  of  the  city  are  foxmd. 

The  objection  to  children  under  12  or  14  years  of  age  working 
in  the  sheds  arises  largely  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  Sicilian 
or  Italian  mother  to  compel  the  children  to  work,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject we  suggest:    First,  it  is  questionable  how  far  effective  legis- 
lation can  be  passed,  having  for  its  purpose  the  correction  of  the 
habits  and  tendencies  of  the  Italian.  Polish  or  Sicilian  mother. 
It  will  be  foimd  that  the  severe  manner  of  the  mother  niles  the 
house  and  family  in  largely  the  same  manner  as  she  controls  the 
family  in  the  shed  or  field ;  second,  if  we  take  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion, we  find  in  one  case  there  are  some  50  Sicilian  mothers  living 
in  close  proximity  to  a  canning  factory.    These  mothers  are  fron*^ 
poor  homes  where  there  are  large  families  to  be  provided  for. 
During  the  two  or  three  months  in  the  Summer  when  the  children 
are  out  of  school  she  takes  her  family,  including  the  infant  child, 
to  the  shed,  the  younger  child  being  in  a  baby  carriage.    We  can 
assume  a  family  of  three  or  four,  the  oldest  about  11.    Now,  the 
proposed  law  by  which  we  are  to  eliminate  these  children  ficm 
the  shed   is  going  to  accomplish  one  of  two  results.     First,   the 
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mother  will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  earning  anything 
during  the  Summer  months  and  must  remain  home  and  care  for 
her  family,  or  the  little  ones  must  be  left  at  home  alone.  In 
another  case  we  will  find  an  Italian  mother  widowed  with  two 
children,  one  10  and  the  other  12.  She  is  working  with  the  chil- 
dren in  the  shed  and  she  feels  that  the  children  under  her  direct 
supervision  are  safer  there  than  either  at  home  or  upon  the  streets. 
The  proposed  law  will  eliminate  both  mother  and  children  from 
the  possibility  of  working  in  the  sheds  and  she  must  go  to  the 
fields,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  weather,  and  perform  work  much  more  trying  in  its  nature 
both  upon  children  and  mother.  Third,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
few  years  of  contact  on  the  part  of  these  foreigners  with  Ameri- 
cans and  American  habits  and  customs  has  and  will  work  a  mar- 
velous change  in  the  habits  of  these  foreigners,  and  they  naturally 
rapidly  drop  into  American  ways  and  customs,  both  as  to  the 
schooling  and  the  treatment  of  their  children.  And  it  certainly  is 
(|uestionable  whether  a  law  excluding  children  under  12  from  all 
work  in  these  sheds  would  not  in  result  do  more  harm  than  jrood 
in  the  general  uplift  of  these  people. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  particular  to  note  that  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  we  find  as  part  of  the  Child  Labor  Law:  "  But  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  employed  in  husking 
sheds  or  other  places  connected  with  canning  factories  where 
vegetables  or  grain  are  prepared  for  canning  and  in  which  no 
machinery  is  operated." 

In  the  State  of  Delaware  there  is  an  entire  exemption  of  the 
shed  work  from  the  Child  Labor  Act. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  children  without  respect 
to  age  are  permitted  to  be  employed  during  the  months  of  June, 
'Inly,  August,  September  and  October  in  canning  sheds,  where 
no  machinery  is  in  operation.  We  quote  from  the  provision  per- 
mitting this  work  in  Ontario,  the  following: 

"  Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years ; 
and  when  employed  solely  out  of  doors,  children  of  under  twelve 
years  of  age  may,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this 
Act.  ])(>  (employed  during  the  months  of  Tune.  July.  August.  Sep- 
tember and  October  in  any  year  in  suoh  gathering  in  and  othor 
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preparation  of  fruits  or  vegetables  for  canning  or  desiccating  pur- 
poses as  niaj  be  required  to  be  done  prior  to  the  operation  of 
cooking  or  oihvv  process  of  that  nature  requisite  in  conned i<m 
wilh  the  canning  or  desiccating  of  fruits  or  vegetables.  The 
place,  room  or  apartment  in  which  such  boys  or  girls  may  be  so 
employed,  shall  be  separate  from  any  other  wherein  the  cooking 
or  other  process  aforesaid,  or  the  canning  or  desiccating  of  said 
fruits  or  vegetables  is  carried  on." 

A  law  prohibiting  children  under  14  working  in  the  sheds  will 
simply  have  the  effect  to  encourage  women  and  children  to  go 
from  Western  New  York  into  Ontario,  Canada,  where  there  are 
upwards  of  40  factories  in  operation  and  in  need  of  help  each 
Summer,  and  transportation  from  Buffalo  to  Ontario  is  just  as 
ready  and  economical  as  to  points  in  Western  New  York. 

10.  School  Attendance: 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law  makes  provision  for  the  at- 
tendance upon  public  schools  of  all  children  of  school  age  and  no 
additional  legislation  on  that  line  would  seem  necessary.    It  also 
appears  that  the  canning  season  does  not  open  until  after  the  close 
of  the  public  schools,  June  15th,  and  that  after  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  in  September  the  children  are  not  employed  in  the 
sheds,  excepting  in  a  few  instances  where  the  canner  hai,  not 
installed  husking  machines,  and  as  the  husking  machine  has  been 
or  is  being  introduced  into  all  the  corn  processing  factories,  the 
situation  takes  care  of  itself,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no 
further  need  of  the  employment  of  minors  in  husking  corn  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the  edu- 
cational law,  excepting  possibly  in  cases  where  the  parents  take 
their  children  from  the  city  into  the  country  and  do  not  return 
to  the  city  until  after  the  opening  of  the  schools.    But  the  excluding 
of  children  from  working  in  peas  and  beans  during  June,  Julv 
and  August  will  not  send  the  parents  back  to  their  city  homes 
with  their  children  in  September.     The  parent  will  still  be  en- 
gaged in  the  cannery  and  the  children  will  be,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  during  September,  held  out  of  school  unless  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law  be  so  amended  as  to  be  made  eflFective 
in   this  particular.     In  other  words,  no  law  aimed  at  the  shed 
work  will  in  any  degree  relieve  the  public  school  attendance  or 
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irrc^gularity  in  attendance,  as  the  shed  work  in  peas  and  beans 
during  June,  'Inly  and  August  does  not  interfere  with  the  public 
schools,  and  the  shed  work  in  corn  has  been  substantial Iv  dis- 
pensed  with  by  the  introduction  of  the  husking  machine. 

We  have  filed  with  the  Committee  a  number  of  certificates  from 
f)hysicians  in  practice  among  the  families  whose  children  are  em- 
ployed in  the  shed  work,  and  we  are  submitting  herewith  some 
additional  certificates  and  also  a  brief  summary  of  statements 
heretofore  filed  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  In- 
dustries from  school  superintendents,  truant  officers,  superintend- 
ents of  charities,  city  missionaries  and  health  officers,  showing 
that  this  work  in  the  sheds  has  never  been  found  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  and  that  it  affords  an  easy  and  leady 
means  for  the  children  in  poor  families  earning  in  vacation  time 
money  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  purchasing  of  clothing,  school 
books,  etc. 

11.  Young  Children  Undesirable  in  Factory  Sheds: 

Children  under  8  or  10  years  of  age  are  undesirable  in  the 
cannery  shed  as  employees,  for  the  reason  that  where  they  attempt 
to  work  the  canner  finds  that  they  w^aste  an  amount  of  material 
at  least  equal  to  the  benefit  that  the  canner  receives  from  their 
labor,  but  the  children  have  been  tolerated  in  the  sheds  in  ord^M* 
that  the  mothers  and  older  members  of  the  families  might  not  be 
excluded  from  work  by  the  exclusion  of  the  children.  During 
the  present  season  the  canners  as  a  whole  have  made  an  effort  to 
exclude  all  children  under  10  years  of  age  from  the  factory  sheds, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  they  have  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  able  to  bring  about  this  result,  although  there  have  been 
miny  exceptions,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  exclusion 
of  a  child  under  10  would  take  from  the  sheds  one,  in  other  cases 
two  and  even  three  older  members  of  the  family,  as  the  familv 
would  transfer  to  some  other  line  of  employment  rather  than 
have  one  member  remain  home  with  a  child  under  10. 

We  believe  also  that  during  the  year  1912  there  has  been  shown 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  conditions  pertaining  to  this  shed 
work,  as  the  State  Canners'  Association,  through  a  committee 
having  the  matter  in  charge,  communicated  with  every  member 
of  the  association,  urging  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  degree  of 
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care  in  the  matter  of  this  child  labor  in  the  sheds,  and  we  fear 
that  much  of  the  data  presented  to  your  Comniiasion  will  be  data 
gathered  previous  to  the  year  1912,  and  gatliereJ  at  a  time  when 
the  work  in  the  shed  was  on  quite  a  different  basis. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  memoranda  enti- 
tled "  Eecommendations,"  submitted  herewith,  being  a  communi- 
cation sent  out  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Canners*  Association 
early  the  past  season,  with  a  view  to  procuring  a  closer  observance 
of  the  law  and  producing  better  conditions  in  the  factory  and 
sheds. 

We  also  call  the  Commission's  attention  to  the  data  submitted 
herewith  from  The  Burt  Olney  Canning  Company,  the  plant 
located  at  Albion,  IN'ew  York. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission  to  learn  that 
during  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  eight  in 
the  number  of  factories  in  the  State  of  :Nrew  York,  while  in  some 
of  the  other  canned  goods  States,  so  called,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  and  last  year  there  were  fifty  new  factories  put 
in  operation  in  one  competing  State  and  eight  new  canning  fac- 
tories in  another  competing  State.  We  simply  call  attention  to 
these  specific  items  as  illustrating  the  general  condition  obtaining 
and  showing  that  there  really  is  a  close  competition  between  the 
canned  goods  industry  of  this  State  and  that  of  other  States,  and 
that  while  the  canners  of  other  States  are  operating  under  general 
exemptions  from  the  Labor  Law  provisions,  it  will  produce  a 
harsh,  if  not  destructive,  competition  to  compel  the  IN'ew  York 
canner  to  attempt  to  operate  under  strict  regulation  as  to  the 
hours  of  employment. 

^  The  :N'ew  York  State  canners  invite  a  closer  and  better  inspec- 
tion, and  join  in  the  suggestion  that  a  separate  bureau  should  l>c 
established,  having  this  inspection  in  charge,  believing  that  the 
establishment  of  such  bureau,  with  a  competent  person  in  charije 
and  competent  inspectors  to  do  the  work,  will  accomplish  much 
good,  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  State,  but  also  for  the  canners 
themselves. 

12.  Suggestions  as  to  Legislation: 

First.— We  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion, as  mentioned  above. 
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Second, —  We  disapprove  of  the  proposition  to  make  the  shed, 
-o  called,  a  part  of  the  factory,  as  the  buildings  are,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  separate  from  the  factory,  and  are  of  a  character  entirely 
different  from  the  ordinary  factory.  Where,  of  course,  there  is 
found  active  machinery,  there  is  no  question  but  that  such  shed 
is  now  under  the  Factory  Law. 

Third. —  We  believe  the  desired  result  can  be  obtained  as  to 
tho  work  in  the  sheds  by  an  amendment  prohibiting  children  under 
10  years  of  age  from  doing  any  work  in  the  sheds,  and  making 
the  parent  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  employer,  responsible  for 
the  violation  of  this  provision. 

Fourth. —  A  further  provision  should  be  made  prohibiting 
children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  from  working  in  the  sheds, 
unless  a  certificate  is  obtained  by  the  person  desiring  employment, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  certificate  now  provided  for  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  years.  This  provision  will  exclude  any 
and  all  children  between  10  and  14,  who  are  not  in  physical  con- 
dition suitable  for  this  employment. 

Fifth. —  There  should  be  a  restriction  upon  the  number  of  hours 
of  employment  for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14  in  the 
shed  to  eight  hours  per  day,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment. The  eight  hours  should  be  permitted  between  6  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Sixth. —  As  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  factory  proper, 
we  suggest  that  the  present  statute  be  given  a  fair  trial  before 
restrictive  amendments  be  adopted.  The  statute  is  the  same  as 
that  found  in  substantially  all  the  "  Canning  States,"  and  under 
these  circumstances  we  feel  that  the  Legislature  can  afford  to  act 
conservatively  and  in  harmony  with  other  States. 

John  F.  Connor^ 
Attorney  for  New  Yorl-  State  Canners'  Assoriaiion. 

Mt.  Morris^  New  York. 
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The  Reorganization  of  the  Labor  Department 

Mkmorandlm  by  the  New  York  Association  for  Labor 

Legislation. 

December  2nd,  1912. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman 

Factory  Investigating  Commission, 
New  York: 
Dear  Sir: — 

The  tentative  bills  of  your  Commission  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  creation 
of  an  Advisory  Board  have  received  the  careful  consideration 
of  this  Committee.  We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  your  Com- 
mission on  the  general  proposal  to  increase  the  trained  and  expert 
staif  of  the  department  and  to  place  within  the  department 
authority  to  make  regulations  and  establish  standards  applicable 
to  specific  conditions  as  they  may  be  brought  under  review. 
Your  proposal,  not  yet  drafted,  in  amendment  of  the  tentative 
bill,  whereby  all  inspection  work  of  the  department  shall  be  cen- 
tralized under  one  head,  also  seems  to  us  an  excellent  plan  and 
one  promising  to  result  in  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency  of 
work. 

The  broad  subject  of  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  place  at  the  head  thereof  a  commission 
or  a  single  commissioner  with  authority,  prestige  and  salary 
beyond  that  of  the  present  commissioner,  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  may  well  be  difference  of  opinion  among  others  as 
in  fact,  there  is  among  ourselves.  The  point  upon  which  all 
will  agree,  is  that  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor  th(>r( 
must  be  such  vigor,  enthusiasm,  wisdom  and  experience  that 
the  Department's  staff  will  enforce  the  labor  law  with  the  max- 
imum of  efficiency  and  minimum  of  friction. 

It  is  of  course  obvious,  that  whatever  the  form  of  organization, 
two  points  are  essential.  First,  authority  must  be  so  central- 
ized and.  fixed,  that  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  labor 
law  may  not  be  avoided  or  shifted;  and  second,  appointment, 
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tenure  and  promotion  within  the  Department  must  be  for  ability 
alone.  Without  these  two  safeguards  that  improvement  in  admin- 
istration of  the  labor  law,  which  all  regard  as  necessary,  will  be 
impossible. 

While  careful  and  repeated  consideration  of  various  methods 
for  insuring  the  centralization  of  responsibility  and  the  most 
effective  deliberation  and  action  in  relation  to  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  standards  as  may  properly  be  left  to  the  Department 
for  formulation  has  left  us  divided  upon  the  basis  matter  of 
individual  or  board  control  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  make  the  following  recommendations  —  unanimously, 
except  for  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Mitchell  who  are  absent  from 
the  city  and  Commissioner  Williams,  who  no  doubt  will  prefer 
to  make  his  recommendations  to  you  individually  and  in  person. 

If  there  shall  continue  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Labor,  the 
salary  of  such  commissioner  should  be  large  enough  to  attract 
to  the  position  those  who  have  the  high  ability  and  broad  out- 
look for  which  this  responsible  office  calls.  In  fixing  the  exact 
amount,  consideration  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  given  to  other 
salaries  in  State  and  Federal  employ  and  to  tlie  fact  that  public 
service  carrying  with  it  public  honor  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  State,  need  not  and  generally  should  not  be  paid  for 
on  the  same  basis  as  service  in  private  employment.  We  think 
that  the  $15,000  tentatively  suggested  in  the  bill  before  us,  is  much 
too  high  and  that  the  effect  of  such  compensation  might  in  time 
be  to  make  the  position  of  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
one  of  the  most  eagerly  sought  for  political  rewards  in  the 
State  service.  Such  salary  is  not  needed  to  attract  the  best 
ability  and  probably  would  tend  to  the  practice  of  appointment 
of  figureheads  and  dependence  upon  permanent  subordinates  for 
the  actual  direction  of  Department  affairs.  We  suggest  a  salary 
of  not  less  than  $7,500  and  not  more  than  $10,000,  with  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses. 

Among  the  many  well  considered  recommendations  of  your 
Commission,  one  of  the  most  excellent  is  the  proposal  for  an 
Advisory  Board  within  the  Department  to  draw  up  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  establish  standards.     This  is  in  keeping  with 
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the  goncral  trend  in  tliis  country  and  abroad  where  more  and 
more  legishitive  bodies  are  leaving  to  responsible  boards  sneli 
detailed  regulations  as  experience  has  shown  cannot  effectively  be 
worked  out  by  Legishitures  themselves. 

The  particular  form  of  organization  tentativ(dy  proposed  by 
your  Commission  we  would,  however,  amend  in  some  particu- 
lars. As  the  chief  function  of  the  Advisory  Board  will  be  to 
investigate,  to  hear  evidence  and  after  deliberation  thereon,  to 
promulgate  rules,  regulations  and  standards,  it  is  questionably 
whether  the  best  results  can  be  expected  from  a  board  as  large  as 
seven  or  from  one  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis.  But  whatever  the 
number  of  members  and  whether  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  year, 
we  look  upon  it  as  most  highly  desirable  that  this  Board  shall 
be  so  constituted  and  shall  be  given  such  authority  that  the  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  appreciate  the  graven  responsibility  of  exercis- 
ing powers  over  important  industrial  nuitters,  as  a  rule  reserved 
to  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  We  would  have  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  ex  officio  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  — 
since  his  is  to  be  the  final  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
whole  Department  of  Labor  as  well  as  for  the  execution  of  all 
the  duties  placed  upon  it,  but  w^e  would  not  carry  the  Commis- 
sioner's influence  witli  tlic  ]x)ard  so  far  as  to  give  him  veto 
power  over  its  actions. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  such  Advis.H-y  Doard  would 
be  to  so  educate  the  public  and  to  secure  such  co-operation  of 
employers  and  workers,  that  the  labor  law  might  be  the  more 
willingly  lived  up  to.  It  would  also  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  formulate  rules  involving  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowl- 
edge of  special  industries  or  of  special  subjects.  The  Board, 
accordingly,  should  be  given  express  authority  to  create,  as 
deemed  desirable  by  it,  volunteer  special  boards,  composed  of 
employers,  employed  and  others  having  exceptional  knowledge 
or  interest  in  particular  industries;  at  other  times  the  Advisor;> 
Board  should  be  enabled  to  call  to  its  aid,  boards  of  the  best 
training  and  skill  obtainable  in  particular  technical  matters, 
such  as  ventilation,  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  affecting  large  groups 
of  industries.  By  statute  the  Advisory  Board  should  be  author- 
ized to  call  on  the  Department  of  Labor  for  such  investigators 
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from  the  regular  Department  staff  or  from  outside  as  might  be 
required  by  the  Board  itself  or  by  any  of  the  supplementary 
special  boards  set  up  by  it.  If,  in  your  final  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature,  it  shall  be  decided  to  include  this  excellent 
feature  of  an  Advisory  Board,  and  more  especially,  if  the  sug- 
gestions herein  made  for  adding  somewhat  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  such  board  are  incorporated  in  your  bill,  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  your  other  bills,  as  No.  18,  in  relation  to  the 
protection  of  employees  operating  machinery,  etc.;  No.  20,  in 
relation  to  the  prohibited  employment  of  children  should  be 
amended  by  omitting  the  present  specific  authorization  therein 
to  prescribe  rules  and  should  be  changed  so  as  to  leave  for  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Advisory  Board  rules  and  standards  which 
are  now  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  those  bills. 

To  sum  up,  the  Advisory  Board  should  be  made  the  final 
authority  and  the  commanding  force  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  in  all  matters  where  the  establishment  of  standards 
and  regulations  is  by  statute  made  discretionary.  But  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  is  to  be  the  responsible  executive  and  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  Department.  Violations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law  and  of  the  orders  of  the  'Advisory  Board  must  be 
watched  for  by  his  inspectors.  The  enforcement  of  the  code  of 
labor  regulations  as  defined  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Advisory 
Board,  will  be  solely  in  his  hands. 

In  general  commentary  of  these  proposed  bills  in  their  present 
tentative  form,  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
create  four  deputy  commissionerships.  Further,  we  be- 
lieve that  some  such  title  as  "  Chief  Inspector "  is  to 
be  preferred  to  "  Deputy  Commissioner,"  as  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Commissioner  should  be  in  name,  as  well 
as  in  fact,  the  sole  and  responsible  administrative  head  of  the 
Department,  the  one  whom  the  public  may  hold  responsible  for 
undivided  and  strict  attention  to  the  execution  of  the  labor  law. 
The  counsel  of  the  Department  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  give 
added  responsibility  and  increased  salary  should,  we  think,  be 
prohibited  by  a  specific  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  law,  from  en- 
gaging in  the  private  practice  of  his  profession. 

We  endorse  as  a  much  needed  step,  the  centralization  of  all 
routine  inspection  in  one  Bureau  of  Inspection  with  divisions  of 
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inspection— Factory,  Mercantile,  Tenement  Manufacture.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  the  Division  of  Tunnels,  Mines  and  Quar- 
ries be  dropped  and  that  this  work  of  a  technical  character  be 
given  over  to  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  very  well  be  advisable  to  create  a  Division  of 
Buildings  and  Public  Works.  In  this  latter  connection  we  call 
attention  to  the  last  report  of  Commissioner  Williams  in  which 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law  in  relation  to  public  works  is 
referred  to  and  in  which  is  set  forth  the  very  large  number  of 
accidents  on  buildings  in  the  course  of  construction.  We  would 
strongly  urge,  that  the  Commissioner  be  given  within  his  dis- 
cretion latitude  for  transfer  from  one  division  to  another,  subj('<'t 
always  to  the  Civil  Service  law. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  interest  of  centralized  authority 
to  have  between  the  executive  head  of  the  department  and  the 
inspectorial  force  as  few  intermediaries  as  is  possible,  due  (consid- 
eration being  given  to  the  fact  that  efficient  inspection  undoubtedly 
is  to  be  had  as  a  rule,  only  through  close  supervision  and  single 
direction.  We  question  whether  the  organization  tentatively  pro- 
posed will  not  have  about  it  too  many  officials  who  may  not  them- 
selves be  sufficiently  active  in  productive  enterprise.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  to  be  remembered  again  that  the  Commissioner 
should  be  given  certain  latitude  for  the  internal  organization  of 
the  Department  for  whose  efficiency  he  is  to  be  responsible  before 
the  public. 

As  to  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  not  at  present  cov- 
ered by  your  proposals,  we  have  only  brief  comment  to  add.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  broadened  out 
into  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  with  added  force  and 
by  law  expressly  charged  with  such  duties  of  publication  as  by 
custom  it  has  long  performed.  Thus  its  appropriation  and  force 
for  needed  statistical  enquiries  would  not  be  turned  aside  to  other 
work  as  readily  as  in  the  past.  As  to  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Award,  we  shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  in  relation  to  its 
difficult  and  important  duties  whenever  this  may  be  agreeable 
to  you. 

In  conclusion,  we  regard  it  as  a  serious  mistake  in  principle 
to  expressly  limit  the  application  of  the  Civil  Service  law  to 
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"  subordinate  officers,  assistants  and  employees."     Just  as  we  be- 
lieve that  the  tentative  amendment  of  sections   180-181  of  the 
labor  law  in  relation  to  a  chief  mercantile  inspector  and  not  more 
than  twenty-five  mercantile  inspectors,  continues  a  wrong  prac- 
tice in  permitting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  appointment  and 
removal  at  pleasure,  so  we  believe  that  the  many  heads  of  bureaus 
and  divisions  to  be  created  by  these  bills  under  consideration 
should  be  expressly  brought  within  the  safeguards  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law.     In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
recall  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission which  proposed  the  appointment  of  eight  supervising  in- 
spectors, such  positions  by  the  law  subsequently  enacted  were  not 
expressly  limited  to  the  classified  civil  service  law  and  that,  in 
consequence,  only  four  of  the  said  eight  supervising  inspectors 
after  much  public  agitation  and  much  delay  and,  at  the  last,  in 
a  most  unfortunate  manner,  were  appointed  through  Civil  Service 
examination,  while  the  other  four  were  appointed   without  ex- 
amination, their  positions  only  thereafter  being  brought  within 
the  classified  service.     It  is  further  a  well  known  fact,  that  one 
of  the  most  efficient  bureaus  within  the  present  labor  department 
is  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  which  is  almost  wholly  protected  by 
the  civil  service  law,  even  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  himself,  a 
most   efficient   public    servant    and    one   having    important    and 
diversified  duties  to  perform. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  members  of  your  Commission 
to  exercise  their  great  influence  to  safeguard  appointment  and 
promotion  within  the  labor  department.  This  most  important 
public  service,  upon  whose  honesty  and  efficiency  in  a  very  real 
sense  depend  the  safety  and  welfare  of  great  numbers  of  our 
people,  calls  for  a  trained  force  and  one  in  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  which  favoritism  shall  play  no  part.  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  must  be  an  honorable  and  permanent 
career  where  proved  ability  alone  should  be  ground  for  continued 
employment  and  advancement.  The  Department  must  be  kept 
clear  of  politics  and  even  of  the  opportunity  for  favoritism,  if  it 
is  to  become  the  recognized  strong  arm  of  government,  fearlessly, 
and  in  fact  protecting  the  immense  industrial  population  of  this 
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State  from  death  and  injury  from  fire,  accidont,  disease,  excessive 
hours  and  premature  employment. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Henry  R.  Seaqeb, 
Vladimer  G.  Simktiovitch, 
Leo  Arnstein, 
John  A.  Fitch, 
Pauline  Goldmabk, 
Paul  Kennaday, 
John  Martin, 
T.  M.  RuBiNow, 
V.  Everit  Macy, 
A.  F.  Weber, 
Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 


Memorandim   Submitted  by    .Mr.   Paul   Kennaday. 

Paul  Kennaday,  780  Park  Avenuk, 
New  York. 

December  2nd,  1912. 
Hon.    Robert    F.    Wagner,    Chairman    Factory    Investigating 
Commission,  New  York: 

Dear  Slr: — 

Your  Commission  has  gone  so  far  toward  providing  for  this 
State  a  body  of  labor  law  at  last  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  this  premier  industrial  state,  that  the  methods  proposed  for 
the  administration  of  those  laws  are  at  this  time  matters  of  the 
first  consequence. 

You  have  recognized  as  have  all  students  of  lal>or  legislation 
that  adequate  regulation  of  industry  is  not  to  be  had  alone  through 
acts  written  down  in  statute  books  by  legislatures.  And  althoui^h 
legislatures  move  slowly  in  this  djrection  and  the  courts  more 
carefully  still,  holding  strictly  to  the  theory  that  powers  delegated 
to  the  people's  representatives,  may  not  by  such  representatives 
be  delegated  on  to  others,  you  have  observed  that  in  practice  it 
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has  come  about  that  responsible  boards  nominated  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  and  confirmed  by  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  do  in  fact  to-day  exercise  powers  which  are  both  quasi 
legislative  and  quasi  judicial.  You  have  accordingly  most  wisely 
provided  for  an  Advisory  Board  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations  and  to  establish  standards. 

But  to  me  it  seems  that  most  efficient  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  the  labor  law  is  to  be  had  only  through  substituting  a  Cora- 
mission  for  a  Commissioner  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  for  the  following  reasons  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
your  present  proposals  for  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  an  Ad- 
visory Board  of  seven : 

1.  The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Board  will  be  many  and  heavy. 
Before  it  will  appear  great  financial  corporations  and  associations 
of  employers  exercising  influence  in  many  ways  and  pleading  in 
no  uncertain  voice  for  exemption  from  proposed  regulations. 
Matters  of  vital  moment  to  labor  must  be  decided.  The  Board 
which  is  to  judge  between  these  interests,  before  which  will  be 
transferred  many  of  the  struG:gles  heretofore  carried  on  before 
committees  of  the  Legislature,  soon  will  become  the  center  of 
attack  within  the  Department  and  soon  will  be  elevated  in  the 
popular  mind  to  a  position  of  commanding  importance.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Legislature  itself  will  in  no  small  degree  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  on  labor  questions  and  will  receive 
from  it  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation. 

2.  Tt  will  not  do  to  subordinate  the  power  exercising  these 
functions  to  any  executive  power  within  the  Department,  nor  to 
attempt  to  make  the  two  of  equal  importance.  At  the  head  must 
be  either  one  board  or  one  commissioner,  exercising  undivided  re- 
sponsibility and  accountable  therefor.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  satisfactory  way  of  separating  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration, from  responsibility  for  execution.  Division  inevitably 
leads  to  friction  and  just  such  shifting  of  responsibility  as  was 
disclosed  to  you  in  your  study  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the 
Asch  Building  fire. 

3.  That  body  which  is  to  be  given  authority  to  draw  up  rules, 
regulations  and  standards  must  clearly  have  at  its  command  and 
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under  its  immediate  supervision  and  continued  control,  a  body  of 
trained  investigators.  But  it  would  seem  to  promise,  on  the  other 
hand,  inefficiency  if  the  executive  arm  has  no  experts  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  which  the  experts  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  have  helped  to  establish. 

4.  A  Board  of  seven  is  too  big  for  deliberation  and  for  each 
member  to  feel  a  high  degree  of  personal  responsibility.  A  Board, 
composed,  as  proposed,  with  several  experts  among  its  members, 
will  depend  upon  its  expert  member  as  particular  matters  falling 
within  his  special  knowledge  come  up  for  review  and  will  not 
deliberate  and  consult.  A  board  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  as 
proposed,  may  prove  wasteful  — as  witness  Condemnation  Pro- 
ceedings. It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  best  qualified  to  occupy 
these  highly  important  positions  will  be  able  to  accept  appoint- 
ment at  any  such  scale  of  compensation  as  that  proposed.  Far 
from  being  a  Board  commanding  general  confidence  and  respect, 
it  is  apt  to  be  composed  of  men  of  mediocre  ability  and  too  much 
leisure  or  of  distinguished  ability  with  too  little  time  to  devote 
to  their  Board  duties. 

5.  It  is  very  generally  recognized  that  even  if  an  Advisory 
Board  were  set  up  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  still  that 
clear  mastery  of  technical  subjects  necessary  for  the  formulation 
of  rules  and  standards,  could  not  be  obtained  except  through  the 
medium  of  still  other  boards  to  advise  the  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Commissioner.  In  these  cases,—  and  there  will  be  many  of  them, 
—  the  Advisory  Board  becomes  clearly  supernumerary. 

6.  The  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  labor  disputes  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  first  importance  falling  within  the  province  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  No  employees  of  the  Department  can  have 
that  standing  in  the  eommimity  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the 
proper  degree  of  confidence  in  their  impartiality  and  ability.  ^To 
single  Commissioner  can  devote  to  these  often  protracted  disputes 
the  time  required.  A  Commission  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  and  panted  the  unusual  discretion- 
ary  powers  proposed  to  the  Advisory  Board,  would  be  just  such 
a  body  as  to  command  that  public  confidence  which  is  essential 
to  a  settlement  of  such  industrial  disputes  as  are  susceptible  of 
settlement. 
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7.  The  very  work  in  which  your  Commission  has  been  so  indus- 
triously engaged  is  cogent  argument  in  favor  of  a  Commission 
rather  than  a  Commissioner.  The  work  and  the  questions  which 
have  been  opening  up  before  you,  as  you  have  gone  about  the  State 
since  your  organization,  I  believe  have  brought  the  conviction 
that  the  complexities  and  extent  of  industrial  problems  demand 
not  investigation  and  recommendation  by  a  legislative  committee, 
now  and  again  appointed  in  response  to  some  loud  public  protest, 
but  rather  a  commission  which  shall  be  permanent  in  character, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  shall  gather  to  itself  just  such 
knowledge  and  experience  as  has  your  Commission.  And  further, 
as  legislative  commissions  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 
and  as  legislators,  no  matter  how  keen  their  interest  in  their  Com- 
mission work,  have  many  other  important  duties  not  to  be 
neglected,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  through  these  special  com- 
missions, that  undivided,  trained  and  continuing  service  which  is 
called  for  in  order  most  efficiently  to  protect  the  great  industrial 
population  of  the  State. 

8.  In  view  of  the  political  pressure  to  which  as  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  subjected,  a 
Commission  of  three  members  would  be  more  effective  than  a 
single  commissioner.  In  coming  to  this  opinion,  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  inefficiency,  corruption,  secret  society 
affiliation  and  political  partisanship  to  which  the  interests  of  the 
people  may  be  exposed  through  even  a  commission  such  as  I  ad- 
vocate. On  the  other  hand,  such  dangers  are  present  in  at  least 
equal  degree  under  any  other  form  of  organization  which  can  be 
proposed,  and  in  fact  are  not  to  be  eliminated  by  statute,  but 
rather  through  public  opinion  and  the  action  of  public  officials 
responsible  for  their  acts  to  the  people. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Paul  Kennaday. 
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IV 

Memorandum  on  Behalf  of  New  York  Retail  Bakers*  Association 

This  meiiioiaiifhim  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  New  York  Retail 
Jkkers'  Assucintioii,  a  membership  corporation  organized  and 
existing  uiulcr  tlic  Laws  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  fiftj,'  bakers,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  baking 
business  as  proprietors  with  establishments  in  which  a  capital 
is  employed  of  betwoon  $5,000  and  $50,000.  The  product  of 
these  establishments  is  inclusive  of  every  kind  of  baked  goods 
except  crackers. 

The  memorandum  is  specitically  addressed  to  Proposed  Bill 
No.  26,  issued  as  embodying  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
New  York  State  Factory  T'ommission. 

I. 

Sanitation. 

So  far  as  this  Proposed  Bill  emphasizes  sanitation  in  bakeries, 
the  New  York  Retail   Bakers'  Association  desires  at  the  outset 
to  express  its  full  and  hearty  concurrence.     In  fact,  this  Asso- 
ciation of  its  own  volition  as  a  matter  of  discipline  among  its 
members  has  maintained  a  system  of  inspection  among  its  own 
bakeries,  designed  to  continue  the  highest  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness and  wholesomeness  in  the  manufacture  of  baked  products. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  conclusions  reported  to  this  Com- 
mission by  its  investigators  with  reference  to  unsanitary  condi- 
tions in  bakeries  are  overdrawn,  but  whatever  the  conditions  in 
other  bakeries,  whether  as  bad  as  reported  by  Dr.  Price  o7not, 
the  New  York  Retail  Bakers^  Association  has  striven  and  comes 
before    this    Commission    to   maintain    the   highest    standard   of 
sanitary  conditions   in    its   own   bakeries   under   reasonable   and 
properly    administered  inspection. 

The  only  considerations  which  this  Association  under  the 
heading  of  sanitation,  desires  to  urge  upon  the  Commission  are 
considerations  affecting  the  methods  of  inspection  in  order  to 
enforce  sanitation. 
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We  urge: 

A.  Complete  and  centralized  control  in  the  regulation  and 
inspection  of  bakeries  and  places  where  bakery  products  are 
sold  throughout  New  York  City,  both  as  to  sanitary  conditions 
and  as  to  structural  and  physical  arrangements  and  equipment 
with  a  view  to  sanitation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  City. 

B.  The  granting  of  a  Sanitary  Certificate  by  this  Local 
Board  of  Health  to  those  bakeries  or  places  where  bakery 
products  are  sold  when  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  local  authority. 

A. 

Regulation. 

1.  Centralizing  of  Authority. 

The  centralizing  of  control  over  bakeries  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  would  have  these  distinct  merits: 

a.  It  would  obviate  the  clash  and  overlapping  of  authority 
which  exists  at  the  present  time  distributed  between  the  State 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  the  Tenement 
House  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention. 

The  authority  reposing  in  each  one  of  these  separate  depart- 
ments to  issue  directions  has  resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  contra- 
dictory orders  impossible  of  obedience,  thereby  subjecting  the 
baker  to  a  penalty  from  one  or  the  other  authority,  and  certainly 
to  the  annoyance  incident  to  an  attempt  to  harmonize  such  orders. 

It  has,  furthermore,  subjected  the  baker  to  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  inspectors  who, 
in  many  cases,  af^sfluite  individualistic  in  their  demands,  each 
inspector  being  quiteSarbitrary  in  the  issuance  of  orders. 

It  has,  furthermore]  resulted  in  the  making  of  repairs  and 
improvements  in  compliance  with  one  order  only  to  be  changed 
in  order  to  comply  yith  another  order  from  a  different  source 
of  authority. 

And,  in  the  confusion  created  in  the  mind  of  a  perfectly  well- 
intentioned  baker  as  to  what  authority  he  should  really  follow, 
it  has  resulted  that  no  authority  was  followed,  thereby  leaving 
the  baker  liable  to  a  penalty  from  any  one  of  them. 
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lieciprocally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  baker  himself,  tlie 
multiplicity  of  authority  has  left  him  without  a  direct  and  sure 
channel  through  which  to  fasten  responsibility  for  the  issuance 
of  orders  which,  in  many  cases,  being  arbitrary  or  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  should  have  been  modified,  or  should  be  abrogated. 

And,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  regulating  authority,  it 
cannot  have  an  adequate  bureau  of  information  as  to  changes 
made,  or  to  be  made,  by  any  particular  bakery,  when  the  changes 
and  improvements  made  in  that  particular  bakery  do  not  result 
exclusively  from  the  exercise  of  that  one  authority. 

b.  The  distribution  and  division  of  authority  over  bakeries  as 
to  sanitation  has  this  further  result,  that  it  increases  the  expense 
to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  maintaining  both  State 
and  Local  Departments,  employing  corps  of  inspectors  at  un- 
necessary expense,  because  of  the  duplication  that  results  and,  in 
consequence,  deprives  any  one  authority,  pro  tanto,  of  that 
amount  of  money  which,  placed  in  one  channel,  would  furnish 
a  more  numerous  and  more  efficient  force  of  inspectors. 

c.  Finally,  the  inspection  itself  would  be  more  efficient,  because 
each  inspector  charged  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  ascertain- 
ing and  reporting  upon  conditions  as  he  finds  them  will  and  must 
necessarily  be  more  faithful  in  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  he 
cannot  feel  that  another  inspector  from  another  source  of  authority 
may  go  over  the  same  ground  and  possibly  discover  things  which 
he  himself  may  have  overlooked. 

In  the  second  place,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  one 
inspector  from  source  of  authority  A  shifting  responsibility  for 
careless  work  and  oversight  upon  the  shoulders  of  inspector  from 
source  of  authority  B. 

Furthermore,  this  centralization  of  authority  would  obviate 
gaps  which  always  exist  where  authority  is  divided,  and  with 
centralization  of  authority  must  necessarily  come  centralization 
of  responsibility;  only  with  centralization  both  of  authority  and 
of  responsibility  can  regulation  as  to  sanitation  be  fully  efficient. 

2.     Advisory  Board. 

In  connection  with  this  centralized  authority  in  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  we   favor  the   establishment  of  an    Advisory 
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Board,  the  membership  of  which  shall  include  a  representative  of 
the  baking  industry.  Tliis  Board  shall  adopt  and  issue  rules 
and  regulations  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  bakeries,  but 
such  rules,  or  any  addition  to  such  rules  and  regulations  from 
time  to  time,  should  be  so  adopted  only  after  a  public  hearing 
at  which  all  parties  interested  may  be  heard. 

The  establishment  of  such  rules  and  regulations  will  once  for 
all  fix  the  obligations  of  the  baker  to  the  community  as  to  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness.  He  will  know  definitely  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  do,  and  he  will  also  know  when  he  has  done  it. 

With  an  opportunity  to  be  hoard  before  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  adopted,  the^baker  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  fooling 
thai  ho  is  not  called  upon  to  do  something  entirely  arbitrary, 
but  will  1)0  able  to  present  considerations  from  his  own  practical 
viewpoint  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation 
of  these  rules  and  regulations. 
3.  Scope  of  Regulation. 

a.  This  regulation  directed  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation  to 
be  effective  must  embrace  not  only  the  bakeshop  where  products 
are  actually  baked,  but  must  include  as  well  all  places  where 
these  bakery  products  are  sold. 

Necessarily  the  attention  of  the  baker  to  cleanliness  in  the  bake- 
shop will  be  completely  nullified  if  anywhere  in  the  process  of 
placing  a  given  bakery  product  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
there  is  inattention  to  cleanliness  and  a  disregard  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  a  baker  must  observe  himself  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

It  may  even  be  said  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  cleanliness  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  bakery  products 
than  in  the  bakeshop  itself,  because  the  application  of  intense  heat 
in  the  baking  process  itself  operates  as  a  sterilizer,  so  that  the 
harmfulness  of  lack  of  sanitation  applies  rather  to  the  point  when 
bakery  products  are  sold  and  distributed. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  City 
rigidly  inspects  all  places  where  milk  is  sold,  and  withholds  a 
permit,  the  necessary  sine  qim  non,  unless  its  regulations  for 
sanitation  are  complied  with.  Equally  in  the  sale  of  bakery 
products  there  should  also  be  such  regulations  by  the  Health 
authorities. 
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automobiles  m  winch  bakery  products  are  distributed,  and  to  the 
Jnothods  of  distribution  and  delivery  to  the  middleman  and  con- 
sumer lor  example,  bread  delivered  in  bulk  is  left  upon  the 
front  doorstep  of  the  local  grocer's  store  early  in  the  morning 
many  hours  possibly  before  the  grocer  takes  it  into  his  place  of 
business,  being  subject  in  the  interim  to  the  collection  of  dust  and 
dirt  and  other  applications. 

B. 

Sanitary  Certificates. 

In  the  proposed  Uill  N„.  26,  as  circulated,  there  are  pro- 
visions lor  the  licensing  of  bakeries. 

We  advocate  the  issuance  of  sanitary  certificates  in  plac  „f 
licenses,  as  marking  compliance  by  the  baker  with  all  the  ruk.s 

proviS  ''"'"^  ^''   ''"  ^°'''   ^"""'^  °^  ^""'"^  "^  "^'"^'^ 

This   sanitary  certificate   will   accomplish   precisely   the  samf 
purpose  as  a  license.     Tn  the  absence  of  such  a  certificate  the 
baker  may  be  forbidden  to  conduct  his  business  after  due  notice. 
)n   the  other  hand,  it  better  expresses  the  relationship  which 
should     exist     between     the     baker's     right     to     eondiict     his 
business    and    the    police    power    of    the    state.      The    limits 
set    upon    the    conduct    of    an     individual's    business    which 
•s    not     public      but    private,     should     be     limits     prescribed 
only    by    considerations    of    the    public    health.     The    banker 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  conduct  his  baking  business  as.  when 
and  how  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  a  proper  and  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  with  a  view  to  the  public  health.    He  doe. 
not  need  a  license  or  grant  of  authority  to  conduct  his  business. 
Ihe  imposition  of  the  police  power  upon  his  business  is  justified 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  public  health  demands  it      \nd  the 
compl^nce  with  this  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  may 
be   si^ciently  expressed   by  the   issuance   of  such  a'  Sanitarv 
Certificate. 

if. 

Physical  Examination  op  Bakers 
Medical  examination  of  bakers  has  our  unqualified  approval  as 
a  necessary  incident  to  proper  sanitation  in  the  bakeshop. 
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Cellar  Bakeries 

Tho  Proposed  Bill  No.  20  would  prohibit  thereafter  the  open- 
ing of  any  cellar  bakeries. 

This  proposal  we  believe  to  be  unnecessary  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  welfare,  especially  in  this  State. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposal  may  arise  from  the  report  on 
bakeries  and  bakers  in  New  York  City  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D., 
in  which  he  enumerates  18  "  evils  due  to  location  in  c^illars  "  (at 
p.  211)  as  follows: 

Peril  from  Fire.  Cleanliness  of  Utensils. 

Defective  Drainage.  Toilet  Accommodations. 

Inadequate  Light.  Cleanliness  of  Utensils. 

Defective  Ventilation.  Handling  of  Product. 

High  Temperatures.  Cleanliness  of  Product. 

Excessive  Humidity.  Sleeping  on  Premises. 

Proximity  of  Plumbing.  Presence  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Condition  of  Surfaces.  Presence  of  Vermin  and  Insects. 

Washing  Facilities.  Safety  of  Product 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  namely,  Peril  from  Fire,  there 
is  no  one  of  these  evils  which  is  peculiar  to  cellar  bakeries  as 
distinguished  from  other  bakeries  wherever  located. 

Certainly  Defective  Drainage,  Proximity  of  Plumbing,  Con- 
dition of  Surfaces,  Washing  Facilities,  Dressing-rooms  and  Toilet 
Accommodations  are  matter  of  structural  arrangements  which  are 
dealt  with  fully  and  adequately  under  existing  laws  in  connection 
with  cellar  bakeries  as  well  as  any  other  bakeries.  Defective  Ven- 
tilation and  High  Temperature  and  Excessive  Humidity  which 
go  with  it  are  just  as  capable  of  satisfactory'  and  healthful  hand- 
ling in  cellar  bakeries  as  in  other  places  of  employment  under- 
ground. These  three  enumerated  evils,  together  with  Inadequate 
Light  are  to-day  entirely  mastered  in  buildings  constructed  with 
several  floors  below  the  level  of  the  curb,  and  used  not  only  for 
mercantile  purposes,  but  as  well  for  restaurants,  dining-rooms 
and  kitchens.  It  would  be  in  absurd  disregard  of  all  the  startling 
advances  made  in  mechanical  engineering,  blower  and  ventilating 
systems,  forced  draught  and  heated  and  cool  air  apparatus,  and 
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tlie  perfection  of  ligliting  arrangements,  to  sa.y  that  the  evils 
enumerated  of  this  character  as  ai)i)lietl  to  cellar  Imkerics  shouhl 
work  an  abolition  of  them. 

The  matter  of  Cleanliness  of  Utensils,  Handling  of  Product, 
Sleeping  on  Premises,  Presence  of  Domestic  Animals,  and  Pres- 
ence of  Vermin  and  Insects,  is  simply  a  question  of  enforcing 
proper  rules  and  regulations  which  should  apply  equally  to  all 
bakeries  as  well  as  to  cellar  bakeries.     The  existence  of  these 
evils  is  not  to  be  excused  in  cellar  bakeries  as  contrasted  with 
other  bakeries,  but  conversely  the  existence  of  these  evils  in  cel- 
lar bakeries,  when  they  can   be  eradicated  in   them  as  well  as 
in  other  bakeries,  cannot  be  made  a  ground  for  abolishing  cellar 
bakeries. 

Peril  from  Fire  and  the  attendent  enumerated  evil.  Safety 
of  Product,  has  superficially  been  regarded  as  applying  more  to 
cellar  bakeries  than  to  other  bakeries,  but  even  here  an  examina- 
tion of  statistics  fails  to  bear  out  any  such  conclusion. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  Patrol 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  years  1898, 
1900,  1902  and  1903  that  the  percentage  of  fires  in  buildings 
in  which  there  is  a  bakery,  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  fires,  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  Of  these  fires  in  buildings  in 
which  a  bakery  is  located  less  than  one-half  originated  in  the 
bakery  itself.  But,  more  directly,  the  Secretary  of  New  York 
State  ]\[aster  Bakers'  Security  Association,  furnishes  statistics 
showing  that  the  total  losses  through  fires  in  214  bakeries  in  this 
City,  carrying  about  $750,000  of  insurance,  during  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years  were  $150,  confined  to  awnings. 

In  the  absence  then  of  any  prevailing  reason  for  the  abolition 
of  cellar  bakeries  the  right  of  the  individual  to  engage  in  the 
baking  business  where  he  pleases  must  he  respected,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  contravene  public  health. 

There  are  strong  reasons  of  public  policy  why  this  right  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  especially  in  this  City. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  baking  business,  and  the  character 
of  bakery  products,  customers  are  best  served  by  being  most 
quickly  and  most  directly  ser^'ed.  Most  distinctively  we  like 
our  bakery  products  fresh.     This  can  only  be  attained  bv  close 
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proximity  between  the  baker  and   the   consumer.     The  bakery 
business  is  not  a  business  which  lends  itself  to  concentration  in 
iiiamifnctun'.     The  consuming  public  being  widely  distributed, 
the  pruduciiig  centers  must  be  widely  distributed.     And  yet  the 
uuavoidable  result  of  abolishing  cellar  l)akeries  will  be  to  reduce 
materiallv   the  number  of  bakeries,    and  to  that  extent  concen- 
trate  the  manufacture  of  bakery  products  in  fewer  hands.     Now 
to  the  extent  that  concentration  of  manufacture  may  be  brought 
about  by  an  economic  combination  of  units  of  production,  the  law 
may  not  interfere  up  to  the  point  where  such  concentration  results 
in  the  control  of  the  industry.     But  certainly,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  public  body  should  be  very  slow  to  recommend  a  step  in 
direct  furtherance  by  law  of  such  concentration  of  manufacture. 
With  the  prevailing  high  rents  and  high  valuations  upon  prop- 
erty, if  a  wide  distribution  of  baking  centers  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  must  in  many  cases  be  maintained  in  so-called  cellar  bakeries, 
always  assuming,   of  course,   that   these   places   of  manufacture 
meet  every  reasonable  requirement  of  public  health.     To  forbid 
them  is  depriving  the  individual  of  a  right  safeguarded  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  competition,  which  still 
to-day  is  accepted  as  a  sound  conmion  law  doctrine. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

NEW  YOBK  KETAIL  BAKERS'  ASSOCIATION 

By  Andrew  Wallace, 

Ellwood  M.  Rabenold, 

Counsel, 
FpvAnk  p.  Hill 

LcgisJaHvc  Comm ittcc. 
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Memorandum  on  Fire  Hazard 

By  tiik  Civic  Orgamzatioxs'  Coxference  on  Public  Safety, 

November  29,  1912. 

The  Civic  Organizations'  Conference  on  Public  Safety  has  met 
^ve  times  during  the  last  six  weeks  for  the  study  and  considera- 
tion of  such  proposed  legislation  of  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  as  deals  with  matters  of  fire  prevention 
and  building  construction.  This  conference  has  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  bodies : 

Allied  Real  Estate  Interests  (Mr.  Robert  E.  Simon). 

American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  (Mr.  Eugene  W. 
Stern). 

Brooklyn    Chapter   American    Institute    of    Architects    (Mr 
Dudley  McGrath). 

Brooklyn  League  (Mr.  John  F.  Geis). 

Citizens'  Union  (Mr.  Joseph  O.  Ilammitt). 

City  Club  of  New  York   (Mr.   Francis  D.   Polhik  and   ^Ir. 
Joseph  M.  Price). 

Committee   on    Safety    (Mr.    John    A.    Kingsbury   and    Miss 
Frances  Perkins). 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (Prof.  I.  IT.  Woolson). 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  (Mr.  F.  J.  T.  Stewart). 
New   York  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects    (Mr 
Robert  D.  Kohn). 

New  York  Society  of  Architects  (Mr.  Oscar  Ix)winson). 
Joint  Labor  Conference  on  Workmen's   Compensation    (Mr. 
F.  S.  Tomlin). 

Committee  of  Lawyers  Acting  as  Advisors  to  the  Counsel  of  the 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  (Mr.  Walter  Lindner). 

The  conference  has  authorized  its  secretary  to  make  the  follow- 
iTig  statement  to  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation  which  \t  has 
considered : 

1.  The  Bills  as  at  present  drafted  do  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  protection  from  fire  of  factory  workers  and  factory  prop- 
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erty.     This  is  because  at  present  no  Bill  relating  to  the  require- 
ments for  construction  of  new  factory  buildings  has  been  drafted. 

2.  This  conference  desires  opportunity  to  study  any  such  Bill 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  cannot  make  its 
endorsement  of  the  Commission's  proposed  legislation  final  until 
such  a  Bill  fixing  the  minimum  standards  for  new  construction 
work  has  been  submitted. 

3.  The  conference  finds  itself  in  accord  with  the  purpose  and 
principle  of  the  five  Bills  relating  to  fire  prevention  and  building 
construction  (I  —  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  fire  pre- 
vention in  factories ;  II  —  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation  to 
fire  alarm  signal  systems  and  fire  drills ;  III  —  to  amend  the 
labor  law  in  relation  to  automatic  sprinklers ;  IV  —  to  amend  the 
labor  law,  in  relation  to  stairs  and  doors,  and  fire  escapes  and 
exits ;  V  —  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  occupants  in  factories),  but  believes  that  these 
Bills  can  be  improved  both  in  form  and  content.  Herewith  is 
attached  a  memorandum  in  regard  to  each  Bill,  embodying  the 
opinion  of  this  conference  on  each  Bill. 

Bill  I  —  To  amend  the  laJ)or  law,  in  relation  to  fire  i^revention  in 
factories: 

Since  baled  waste  material,  if  properly  stored,  does  not  con- 
stitute a  fire  hazard  and  since  in  many  industries  this  waste  is 
marketed  in  large  quantities  only,  it  is  recommended  that  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  loose  and  baled  waste  in  requiring  the  re- 
moval of  the  same  from  factories. 

The  following  draft  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  conference : 
Beginning  at  page  2,  line  3, — "  No  loose  waste  material, 
cuttings  or  rubbish  shall  be  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the  floors 
of  any  factory  but  shall  be  removed  therefrom  not  less  than  twice 
each  day.  All  such  loose  waste  material,  cuttings  and  rubbish 
shall  be  entirely  removed  from  a  factory  building  at  least  once 
each  day.  Baled  waste  material  in  fireproof  buildings  if  stored 
in  fireproof  enclosures  ma^  remain  stored  therein  and  must  he  re- 
moved at  least  once  each  month." 

Since  in  many  factories  it  is  desirable  that  the  employees  be 
alloAvod  to  smoke  during  the  noon  hour,  and  since  in  connection 
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with  welfare  work  provision  for  this  is  often  made,  it  is  recora- 
niondcd  that  exception  to  the  law  prohibiting  smoking  in  factories 
l>o  made  when  provision  has  been  made  for  smoking  under  con- 
ditions which  do  not  constitute  a  fire  hazard. 

The  following  draft  meets  with  the  approval  of  ihis  conference: 
Paragraph  3,  beginning  with  line  12,—  "  Smoking  in  any  fac- 
tory is  prohibited  except  in  a  room  specially  designated  for  the 
purpose  and  not  used  for  manufacturing  or  storage  purposes.  A 
notice  of  such  prohibition  shall  be  posted  in  every  entrance  hall, 
elevator  car,  and  every  workroom  in  such  factory  in  English  and 
also  in  such  other  language  or  languages  as  the  fire  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  :N'ew  York  in  such  city,  and  elsewhere  in  the  state 
the  fire  marshal,  shall  direct.  The  fire  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  such  city,  and  elsewhere,  the  state  fire  marshal  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision." 

Bill  II  — To  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  fire  alarm  signal 
systems  and  fire  drills: 

The  requirements  for  firo  drills  as  made  by  this  iJill  do  not 
seem  to  this  conference  sufficiently  specific  to  insure  the  best 
results  and  actual  safety  to  all  occupants  of  factory  buildings. 

The  following  draft  meets  the  approval  of  this  conference  on 
that  point : 

PiCginniug  line  12,  page  2 : 

2.  In  every  factory  building  over  two  stories  in  height  a  lire 
drill  of  all  the  occupants  of  such  building  shall  be  conducted 
at  least  once  in  every  month  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
and  supervision  of  the  local  fin*  departments  or  one  of  its  officers. 
A  ffrr  drill  .sIhiU  he  so  nrranf/cd  ns  to  conduct  every  occupant  of 
such  hnildln^f  wifhin  three  minuirs  after  the  sounding  of  the 
alarm,  to  Ike  sireel,  or  to  an  open  court  having  direct  means  of 
egress  to  the  street  by  means  of  an  aVey  or  fireproof  passage,  or 
to  any  porlion  of  the  sawe  or  an  adjoining  building  which  has 
indr pendent  means  of  ef/rrss  to  Ike  street  and  which  is  separated 
verlivally  from  the  seeiion  of  the  building  in  whieh  the  alarm  is 
first  sounded,  by  means  of  a  standard  fire  wall,  the  only  openings 
in  which  are  guarded  by  self-closing  fire  doors.     A  demonstration 
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of  this  fire  drill  shall  be  given  upon  the  request  of  an  authorized 
representatives  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  or  town  in  (con- 
tinue with  line  18  of  original  draft). 

Jiill  III  —  To  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  automatic 
sprinklers: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  automatic  sprinkler  is  so 
valuable  a  means  of  fire  prevention  that  it  should  be  reqnired 
in  more  buildings  than  those  specified  in  this  Bill. 

The  following  draft  meets  the  approval  of  this  conference  on 
that  point: 

Page  1,  line  6  and  page  2,  line  2  —  substitute  the  following: 

In  every  factory  building  over  fifty  feet  in  height  the  owner 
of  said  building  shall  install  an  automatic  sprinMer  system 
throughout  the  same. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  when  discretionary  power  in 
regard  to  sprinklers  or  other  appliances  is  given  to  administrative 
officers,  requirement  should  be  made  for  publicity  in  regard  to 
all  standards  and  rules  established  bv  them  in  the  exercise  of 
such  discretionary  power. 

The  followinir  draft  meets  the  a})}>r()v:d  <»f  this  conference  on 
that  point : 

Page  2,  lines  9,  10  and  II  —add: 

"  All  standards  and  requirements  for  such  construction  estab- 
lished by  said  officials  shall  bj  published,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  City  Record,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  state  in 
such  publications  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  no  changes  shall  be  made  in  these  requirements  and 
standards  without  public  notice  and  public  hearings." 

Hill   IV-— To  amend  tJif    labor  lau\   In    relation   to   stairs   and 
doors,  and  fire  escapes  and  exits: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  conference  this  Bill  should  be  entirely 
redrafted.  This  conference  wishes  to  indicate  the  following 
points  in  which,  in  its  opinion,  this  Bill  is  deficient: 

1.  This  Bill  does  not  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
requirements  for  new  buildings  and  those  for  existing  buildings. 
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2.  The  kind  of  fire  escape  described  by  this  Bill  is  not  a  sood 

neater     Z^"'  ^"V'^"^''  ^  '•^^'>^'-''  ^  «  P-  «S 
means  of  ogress  fro.n  any  building  only  in  case  no  b.  tter  „.,..„,s 

of  egress  is  possible  in  that  building. 

bundi'n;z;f^  rxr  '"r"'"' ''--''  '^°"  ^^-^^^^-^ 

.„M  „  f  /  allowance   for   a  smoke-proof   tower    or 

enclosed  sta.rcase  as  a  substitute  for  a  fire  escape. 

4.  While  the  title  of  this  Bill  includes  stairways    the  subiect 

thrcottruftt    "  '^  '^'^'^"  ^-^  '"^''^'-'^  '-  «*---^^  -"J 

uri'of  It  ^'"  """^f  "'  requirement  for  the  fireproof  enclos- 
Z^^'Z^^  Cr  iri:^  --  ^«  --"•  ^^at  such 

(b)    The  Bill  makos  no  ronnirpmnnf  r.  •   • 

stairways  in  new  building  "  '"""""nn  width  for 

J%htt'  ""'"  "'^'^  "^  P"^'"^'^"  ^°'  -^--<^-^  landings  in 
newtifdS;;^  '"'"''■''■""  "^  •"^'  ^"•'•'^'•"^  o^  'winders'  into 

except  n,  the  d.screfon  ot  certain  administrative  officers. 

dirSy  tTtir'firitl:  *'*^;  ^'^'"^--^^^   -  •"■""■■-^  ^^an  ,ead 
fireproof ^alakt:  ITs:!'''''  '^''''"  "  '^  ~«  «^  « 

and\:;tr':r:u:  wTr -r  isiiv-^^  "^'^  -'  '- 

doors  and  halls  should  not  bl  le.s  than  Z    ""'"''  "'  ""'•' 
stairs  which  lead  to  these  placeX.n  II.:;:. ''''''''''  '"'"  ^' 

6.  No  provision  is  made  for  fir.pr,,..fi„^  „,..,,,,  ^,,^f^^ 

7.  This  IJill  does  not  regulate  the  imo  nf  ^      i   • 

exits.     In  the  oDinion   nf  fT'  i  revolving  doors  as 

-i-xx  lilt!  opinion  ot  tins  conferenpo  ihnxr  oU     u 

allowed  in  huildin^.  exc.nt  when  thev T         '      ,       ''  '"^'^•"  '^'^ 
tu  ordinary  swi„.  Uoors.  '      ■""  'mm-l.ately  adjacent 
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Criticism  of  details  at  present  included  in  text  of  Bill  IV: 

Page  1,  line  9. —  Instead  of  '  plastic  material '  substitute  (non- 
slipping  surface). 

Page  2,  line  13. —  No  doors  should  open  directly  upon  a 
stairway,  but  should  open  upon  a  platform  or  landing  equal  in 
width  to  at  least  the  width  of  the  door. 

Page  3,  line  22. —  The  words  "  every  floor  of  "  should  be  in- 
serted before  the  word  ^  every '  and  the  words  (building  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes)  substituted  for  *  factory  ' —  making 
this  line  read:  Every  floor  of  every  building  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  in  this  state  two  stories  or  over  in  height 
shall  —  etc. 

Page  3,  lines  23  and  24. —  The  wording  of  this  paragraph 
would  apparently  permit  two  fire  escapes  as  the  only  means  of 
exits  from  the  floor  of  the  factory.  Of  course  this  was  not  the 
intent,  but  the  wording  is  ambiguous. 

Page  3,  line  25. —  Add  (fireproof  enclosed)  before  the  word 
*  stairways.' 

Page  4,  line  5. —  The  standard  for  safe  egress  is  not  estab- 
lished in  this  Bill.  Such  broad  discretionary  powers  and  such 
responsibility  should  not  be  placed  upon  administrative  officers, 
unless  provision  is  made  for  publication  and  public  hearings 
upon  such  standards. 

Page  4,  line  19. —  If  this  type  of  stairway  is  required  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  be  used  should  be  specifically  stated, 
rather  than  *  wherever  practicable.'  The  terms  '  continuous 
run '  and  '  straight  run '  are  not  defined  and  are  ambiguous. 

Page  4,  line  21. —  Omit  the  words  ^windows  or.' 

Page  4,  line  23. —  Balconies  should  project  a  foot  beyond  win- 
dow openings  to  furnish  space  in  which  fire  shutters  may  be 
swung,  also  to  prevent  congestion  by  overcrowding  on  the  balcony. 

Page  5,  line  1. — After  *  openings  '  add  (on  the  level  of  the  floor 
and  of  the  balcony). 

Page  5,  line  9. —  There  is  no  requirement  for  the  width  of  these 
stairs,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  their  capacity.  The  rela- 
tion of  width  of  tread  to  height  of  riser  is  unnatural  and  not  con- 

59 
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ducive  to  safety.    Better  make  it  minimum  8  inch  tread  and  maxi- 
mum 8  inch  rise. 

Page  5,  line  24.— After  '  street '  add  ''  and  independent  of  other 
exits  from  the  building." 

Page  6,  line  24. —  Provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  the 
window  sill  being  more  than  seven  inches  above  the  balcony  upon 
which  it  opens. 

Page  6,  line  10.—  Omit  the  word  *  windows.' 

Page  7,  lines  4  to  10. —  The  requirement  for  egress  by  way  of 
the  roof  should  be  established  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Page  7,  lines  21  and  22.— '  Stairways  '  should  be  made  (stair- 
way) and  the  words  (or  elevator  shafts)  should  be  inserted  after 
It.  Then  change  the  wording  in  balance  of  the  paragraph  to  agree 
with  this  alteration.  It  is  just  as  important  that  elevator  shafts 
be  fully  enclosed  with  fireproof  material  as  that  stairway  shafts 
be  80  enclosed.  Every  precaution  possible  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  fire  from  floor  to  floor. 

Page  8,  line  25.—  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  four  inch  block 
partitions  should  be  permitted  for  enclosure  walls  for  stairway 
and  elevator  shafts.  Certainly  they  should  not  be  permitted  over 
eighteen  feet  in  height  between  floors,  and  the  steel  work  which 
supports  and  reinforces  them  should  be  fully  protected  by  fire- 
proof material.  Partitions  as  thin  as  this  are  naturally  very  un- 
stable and  easily  thrown  down  by  expansion  on  attack  by  fire,  and 
this  danger  is  often  increased  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  steel 
frame  work  into  which  they  are  usually  built.  We  believe  it  to 
be  far  safer  to  require  that  such  block  partitions  should  be  not 
less  than  six  inches  in  thickness. 

Page  9,  line  3,  and  page  10,  line  20.—  No  interior  windows 
should  be  permitted  in  stairway  or  elevator  shaft  enclosures. 
Even  when  such  windows  are  of  wired  glass  in  metal  sash,  they 
are  an  unnecessary  menace  because  they  will  radiate  a  scorching 
heat  and  are  subject  to  melting  from  a  hot  fire. 

Page  10,  line  10.—  Add  after  the  word  '  street '  (independent 
of  other  means  of  exit). 


^{11  y  —  To  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  occupants  in  factories: 
This  conference  approves  the  principle  of  this  Bill  and  submits 
the  following  suggestions  designed  to  strengthen  it: 

1.  This  Bill  does  not  require  the  enclosing  of  stairways  and 
stair  halls  with  fireproof  partitions.  This  should  be  done,  no 
matter  what  the  occupancy.     (Page  2,  line  6,  and  on.) 

2.  The  requirements  for  subdividing  fireproof  partitions  (p.  3, 
line  2)  are  not  specifically  stated  in  the  Bill,  and  should  be  set 
forth  here. 

3.  Any  type  of  exit  which  is  required  or  approved  should  be 
allowed  to  increase  the  occupancy  of  a  building  up  to  its  capacity. 

Line  2,  page  2,  should  read  "  Width  of  stairway  or  other  ap- 
proved exit  provided  for  such  floor." 

4.  Page  5,  line  22. —  A  better  description  of  interior  finish 
would  be  "  of  incombustible  m>ateriaV 

5.  The  enclosing  of  the  balconies  connecting  adjoining  build- 
ings (p.  4,  lines  10  to  12)  in  fireproof  material  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  for  such  form  of  horizontal  exit,  provided  that  all 
windows  and  openings  giving  on  such  balconies  or  directly  below 
such  balconies  are  encased  with  metal  sash  and  have  wired  glass 
where  glass  is  used.  To  require  the  fireproof  enclosure  of  such 
balconies  might  be  to  discourage  the  building  of  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  cheapest  forms  of  horizontal  exits  on  existing  buil3- 
ings,  and  to  the  defeat  of  the  real  object  of  the  Bill. 

6.  Page  5,  lines  1  to  7. —  Any  provision  for  occupancy  other 
than  those  designed  for  safety  should  be  based  on  ventilation  and 
light  requirements  and  so  should  be  requirements  for  a  certain 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  person  and  should  not  be  included  in 
this  section  of  the  labor  law. 

7.  Page  5,  line  16. —  The  term  "  approved  fireproof  parti- 
tions "  is  here  used,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  elsewhere 
defined,  hence  it  is  not  clear  what  is  intended. 

8.  No  increase  is  allowed  in  fireproof  buildings  where  certain 
floors,  in  order  to  increase  their  occupancy,  have  been  divided  by 
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"  fire  division  partitions  "  which  do  not  extend  from  ceUar  to  roof 
throughout  the  building.  In  a  fireproof  building  with  incombusti- 
ble  floor  finish  and  with  metal  or  metal-covered  window  frames 
and  sash  (automaticaUy  closing,  with  wired  glass  glazing  and 
metal  or  metal-covered  frames,  trim,  casings,  etc.)  throughout, 
where  certain  floors  are  divided  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra  cotta 
blocks,  or  concrete,  not  less  than  four  inches  thick,  with  all  open- 
ings protected  by  fireproof  self-closing  doors,  there  might  well  be 
an  allowance  for  additional  occupancy  on  those  floors  so  divided. 

9.  There  should  be  a  reduction  in  occupancy,  possibly  25  per 
cent,  if  any  of  the  stairways  in  a  building  have  steps  of  the  type 
known  as  "  winders." 

The  Civic  Organizations'  Conference  on  Public  Safety  endorses 
Bills  I,  II,  III  and  V  with  the  changes  and  additions  suggested 
in  this  report. 

While  recognizing  that  Bill  IV  contains  many  items  which 
are  distinctly  valuable  and  which  should  become  law,  this  confer- 
ence  wishes  to  postpone  action  in  regard  to  that  Bill  until  such 
time  as  it  has  been  redrafted  and  appears  in  its  final  form. 

It  is  suggested  that,  since  a  large  number  of  these  Bills  must  be 
enforced  by  the  Fire  Department  in  the  city  of  New  York,  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  that  enforcement  which  i^ 
analogous  to  the  provision  suggested  by  the  Factory  Commission 
for  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power  in  the  Labor  Department 
by  an  advisory  board.  To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  Fac- 
tory Commission  present  to  the  Legislature  amendments  to  the 
Fire  Prevention  Law  (Chapter  899,  Laws  of  1911,  as  amended 
by  Chapter  458,  Laws  of  1912)  which  shall  create  some  such 
advisory  committee  for  the  Fire  Department,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee be  charged  with  the  duty  and  be  given  the  power  of  pub- 
lishing regulations  and  establishing  standards.  Such  an  advisory 
committee  might  well  consist  of  the  Building  Superintendents  of 
the  five  Boroughs  of  Greator  New  York,  and  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner. All  standards  fixed  and  regulations  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee should  be  published  in  the  City  Record  and  be  subject 
to  public  hearings,  and  no  changes  should  be  made  in  these  stand- 
ards without  publication  anil  opportunity  for  public  hearings     It 
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is  also  suggested  that  the  Factory  Commission  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  changes  in  the  method  of  appointing  members  of  the 
Board  of  Survey  provided  for  in  the  Fire  Prevention  Law.  One 
member  of  the  Board  of  Survey  should  be  an  architect  or  builder 
of  at  least  ten  years'  experience,  chosen  by  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing under  discussion. 

If  these  t^^'o  recommendations  are  adopted  by  the  Factory 
Commission  it  is  believed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Commission  will  be  made  simpler  and  more 
effective  in  the  Citv  of  New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     FRANCES  PERKINS, 

Secretary. 


Additional  Points  Made  by  the  Committee  on  Safety. 

1.  No   increase   in  occupancy   because  of  automatic   sprinklers 

(Bill  V). 

2.  Watehmen   be  required   when  horizontal  exits  to   adjoining 

buildings  are  used  (Bill  V). 

3.  Special  regulations  for  fire  safety  in  extra-hazardous  indus- 

tries.    Such  regulations  to  be  made  by  Advisory  Board 
of  Labor  Department  after  special  study  of  each  industry. 

4.  That  regulations  for  new  buildings  be  drafted  in  accord  with 

most  advanced  standard,  and  provision  be  made  for  safety 
of  all  possible  occupancy. 
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Homework  in  Tenements 

The  Brooklyn  Auxiliary  of  the  Consumers^  League  of  the 

City  of  New  York? 

December  12th,  1912. 
Hon.  Kobt.  F.  Wagner,  Chairman  Committee  on  Safety  : 
Dear  Sib: — 

All  women  interested  in  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
following  closely  your  investigations  of  factories,  canneries  and 
licensed  tenements  throughout  the  State. 

In  addition  to  other  ills  in  tenement  house  manufacture  is  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  of  which  you  have  had  examples  in 
the  testimony  before  you. 

During  the  period  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  11th,  1909,  the 
Brooklyn  Auxiliary  compared  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  this  Borough  for  5,195  houses  licensed  for  manufacturing. 

For  these  two  and  a  half  months,  there  were  80  cases  of  diph- 
theria, 80  of  measles,  71  of  scariet  fever  and  62  of  tuberculosis— 
293  m  all.  That  these  diseases  spread  and  congest  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  houses  had  five  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  two  of  diphtheria  in  September  and  two  of  scarlet  fever  in 
October.  Two  other  houses  within  a  short  distance  had  each  a 
case  of  scariet  fever  and  another  one  had  both  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  the  same  day.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

In  another  of  these  licensed  houses,  sheltering  seven  families, 
four  children  under  two  years  died  of  scariet  fever  in  eleven 
weeks. 

That  disease  germs  are  carried  in  many  directions  by  work 
done  in  these  houses  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  long  hours  of  uncontrolled  labor  for  women  and  little 
children  —  often  under  far  worse  conditions  than  those  of  regu- 
lated factories,  are  as  potent  in  undermining  health  and  strength 
as  contagious  disease. 

Last  year,  from  Feby.  1st  to  Dec.  1st,  in  6,114  licensed  tene- 
ments, there  were  1,186  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported  by 
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the  Board  of  Health  in  this  Borough,  an  average  of  over  one  to 
every  four  houses.  In  many  of  these,  however,  a  second  case  fol- 
lowed within  a  month. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Consumers'  Leagues  are  anxious  for 
legislation  that  will  abolish  the  tenement  house  manufacture  and 
keep  workers  in  factories  that  can  be  controlled. 

Brooklyn's  good  factory  buildings  are  increasing,  and  with  the 
air  and  space  available  in  its  extended  territory,  the  days  of  the 
tenement  makeshift  will  be  numbered  when  public  opinion 
demands  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Maby  H.  Loines, 

Chairman. 
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Memorandum  Submitted  by  Needle  Trades  Associations 

New    York   State   Factory   Investigating   Commission,   22 
East  17th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  undersigned  represent  the  following  Associations : 

The  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association, 
Clothiers'  Association  of  New  York, 
Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
Wholesale  Men's  Furnishing  Goods  Association, 
Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Association. 

These  Associations  cover  substantially  all  of  the  factories  em- 
braced in  the  needle-working  industries  in  and  about  New  York 
City  and  a  large  majority  of  all  the  factory  workers  in  New  York 
City. 

In  the  brief  time  that  we  have  had  to  consider  the  legislation 
proposed  by  your  commission,  we  have  found  the  following  points 
that  we  desire  to  present  to  your  body  for  careful  consideration. 

The  organizations  we  represent  are  desirous  of  aiding  your 
commission  in  every  way.  Our  members  do  not  operate  unsani- 
tary shops  nor  shops  in  which  the  lives  of  the  workers  are  not 
protected ;  they  desire  earnestly  to  consider  the  welfare  of  their 
employees  in  all  of  its  manifestations  and  wish  to  co-operate  with 
your  commission  in  establishing  standards  that  will  make  for 
better  and  greater  safety  of  health  and  life.  It  is  with  this  in  view 
that  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 

1.  We  observe  that,  in  the  bills  presented,  detailed  provisions 
are  outlined  for  existing  buildings,  and  reference  is  made  to  a 
proposed  building  code  (not  yet  presented),  which  we  assume  will 
set  forth  the  provisions  for  new  buildings. 

Your  attention  has  probably  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  needleworking  industries  in  and  about  New  York  City 
comprise  upwards  of  275,000  workers.  While  from  the  point  of 
view  of  present  enlightened  public  opinion,  factory  conditions  for 
all  of  these  employees  may  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  but 
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fair  to  employers  to  recognize  that  the  buildings  constructed  within 
recent  years  were  actually  constructed  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  safe  for  housing  operatives ;  leases  of  buildings  and 
floors  of  buildings  have  been  made  in  good  faith  and  business 
undertakings  based  in  reliance  upon  existing  laws.  Accordingly, 
if  changes  are  made,  they  should  be  made  under  such  circum- 
stances as  least  seriously  to  injure  these  industries  —  the  largest 
in  our  State. 

If  the  regulations  for  the  erection  of  new  structures  were  known, 
opportunity  would  then  be  afforded  for  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  new  factory  buildings  adequately  equipped  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  the  workers,   and  opportunity  would  thereafter  be 
afforded  for  those  now  occupying  buildings  not  so  safely  equipped 
to  move  their  factories  into  the  newer  structures.    We  assume,  of 
course,  that  your  commission  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  this 
result  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  for  only  by  so  doing  can 
it  really  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  factory  workers.     Even 
assuming  that  the  modern  loft  building  can  be  made  readily  to 
conform  to  the  rigorous  standards  outlined  in  your  legislation,  it 
would  not  be  wise  policy  to  drive  out  the  occupants  of  existing 
structures  of  a  lower  grade  until  provision  is  made  for  the  newer 
buildings  into  which  these  occupants  are  to  go.    Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  first  step  in  constructive  legislation  should  be, 
provisions  for  the  making  of  standards  that  are  certain  and  clear, 
upon  which  real  estate  owners  may  immediately  proceed  to  erect 
more  structures  of  the  kind  that  will  comply  with  law  and  into 
which  those  now  occupying  structures  of  sub-standards  may  move. 
With  this  end  in  view,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  sufficient  time 
should  elapse  to  enable  these  provisions,  first,  to  be  formulated, 
and,  second,  to  be  carried  into  execution.    Accordingly,  wcTecom- 
mend  that  whatever  legislation  you  propose  regarding  the  require- 
ments for  the  erection  of  new  factory  buildings  shall  be  enacted 
simultaneously  with  legislation  relating  to  present  factory  build- 
ings and  that  the  provisions  of  the  latter  legislation  shall  become 
effective,  say,  two  or  three  years  hence  —  during  which  time  op- 
portunity for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  will  have  been 
given.     We  do  not  see  how  otherwise  the  admirable  result  your 
commission  is  endeavoring  to   accomplish  can  be   accomplished 
without  grave  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
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II.  We  think  the  drafting  of  a  new  building  code  is  a  matter 
that  requires  very  careful  consideration  and  the  aid  of  the  best 
experts,  and  we  think  it  would  be  better  done  bj  a  commission 
appointed  for  the  purpose  than  by  the  legislature  directly.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  such  a  commission  in  the 
formulation  of  legislation  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  such  a  commission  such 
facts  and  figures  as  may  bear  on  the  subject,  together  with  our 
practical  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

III.  Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  bills  proposed,  we 
have  the  following  specific  criticisms  to  make: 

As  to  Bill  No.  1,  we  suggest  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
storing  of  waste  material  in  fire-proof  receptacles  and  their  re- 
moval at  least  once  a  month. 

With  regard  to  the  provisions  relating  to  smoking,  although  the 
language  would  seem  to  inhibit  only  smoking  in  the  factory  itself, 
the  definition  of  a  "  factory  "  in  Bill  No.  9  would  seem  to  cover 
also  the  salesroom  and  office,  since  this  is  part  of  the  "  establish- 
ment." We  think  that  the  prohibition  of  smoking  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  workshop  itself,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  should 
be  amended  accordingly. 

As  to  Bill  No.  2,  we  believe  that,  with  reference  to  fire  drills, 
provision  should  be  made  so  that  authority  shall  be  vested  some- 
where to  organize  these  fire  drills  for  entire  buildings,  so  that 
the  occupants  of  each  floor  may  be  compelled  to  co-ordinate  their 
drill  with  the  drill  of  other  occupants  in  the  same  building.  We 
think,  also,  that  provision  should  be  made  imposing  upon 
employees  the  duty  of  conforming  to  the  fire  drill  —  our  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  cases  where  employees  have  refused  to 
participate  in  the  drill. 

As  to  the  installation  of  fire  signal  systems,  we  believe  that 
this  can  only  be  made  effective  by  imposing  the  duty  upon  the 
landlord  of  the  building;  the  frequent  change  of  tenants  would 
otherwise  make  it  impossible  for  execution. 

As  to  Bill  No.  3,  we  think  this  is  a  good  bill. 

As  to  Bill  No.  4,  we  are  in  favor  of  its  general  purpose,  but 
we  think  the  details  should  be  worked  out  l.v  a  bodv  of  technical 
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experts  such  as  could  be  employed  by  a  State  Commission.  We 
do  not  think  that  such  details  as  these  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  For  example,  we  could  present  very  strong 
considerations  to  your  commission  against  the  enactment  of  such 
provisions  as  are  contained  in  lines  8  and  9  on  page  1  the 
use  of  rubber,  asphalt,  or  any  plastic  material  upon  steps  might 
result  in  more  accident  than  benefit  to  the  people  who  use  the 
steps.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  carefully  considered 
and  discussed,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  time  is  adequate  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  legislature.  This 
bill  is  so  full  of  minor  details  upon  which  laymen  are  not  quali- 
fied to  speak  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  group  of  laymen 'to 
pass  upon  it  at  this  time. 

As  to  Bill  No.  5,  first  of  all,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  make  allowance  for  safe  exits  of  a  different  kind 
than  those  provided  in  the  bill.  A  reasonable  allowance  should 
be  made  for  such  exits. 

This  bill  also  fails  to  make  provision  for  an  allowance  of  addi- 
tional occupancy  where  "  fire-proof  division  partitions "  not 
extending  from  cellar  to  roof  throughout  the  building,  are  placed 
in  fire-proof  buildings.  We  suggest  that,  where  floors  are  divided 
by  partitions  of  brick,  terra-cotta  blocks,  or  concrete  not  less 
than  4  inches  thick,  with  all  openings  protected  by  fire-proof, 
self-closing  doors  in  a  fire-proof  building,  there  should  be  allow- 
ance for  additional  occupancy,  based  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  can  enter  the  enclosed  space  with  safety,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  light  through  the  use  of  non-cumbustible  wired 
glazing  with  metal  covered  frames. 

We  believe  that  the  allowance  for  sprinklers  should  be  retained 

in  the  bill. 

We  believe  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  stairways  to 
the  roofs  of  the  fire-proof  buildings. 

We  believe  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  fire-escapes 
outside  the  building  not  enclosed  in  fire-proof  partitions. 

We  believe  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  foi  elevators 
enclosed  in  fire-proof  partitions  and  opening  directly  into  the 
body  of  the  floor.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  elevators  are 
a  decided  factor  in  permitting  occupants  to  escape  in  times  of  fire. 
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In  non-fire-proof  buildings,  the  duty  to  provide  a  fire-proof  wall 
from  cellar  to  roof  should  be  imposed  upon  the  landlord.  The 
tenant  has  no  power  to  construct  such  a  wall  and  cannot  be  re- 
lieved from  his  lease,  because  of  this  legislation,  if  enacted ;  he 
is  compelled  to  continue  occupancy  of  the  premises,  jet  without 
relief  from  the  burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  this  statute.  In 
case  he  complies  and  subsequently  moves,  he  has  been  put  to  an 
expense  that  in  the  end  benefits  the  landlord. 

On  page  5,  lines  1  to  7.—  These  provisions  for  occupancy  seem 
to  be  based  upon  other  considerations  than  safety.  We  think  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  36  square  feet  is  either  sufficient  or 
insufficient,  without  taking  into  account  the  matter  of  light  and 
ventilation,  and  we  think  this  would  naturally  lead  to  a  con- 
sideration of  cubic  feet  per  person  rather  than  square  feet  of  area 
space.  We  think  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
body  of  experts  who  should  consider  the  details  of  regulations. 

In  general,  while  we  are  in  favor  of  a  restricted  occupancy, 
based  upon  a  fair  protection  of  the  employees,  we  believe  that  the 
bill  in  the  form  proposed  will  work  great  disadvantage  to  our 
trades,  requiring  manufacturers  almost  to  double  their  area  capac- 
ity in  order  to  employ  the  usual  amount  of  people  that  their 
business  demands.  We  respectfully  submit  that  any  such  pro- 
cedure would  not  only  be  of  great  injury  to  the  trade,  but  to  the 
State,  by  forcing  a  number  of  these  establishments  to  remove 
their  factories  to  other  States. 

If  it  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  employees, 
we  could  not  object;  but  since  safety  of  life  can  be  had  without 
destroying  the  industry,  we  submit  that  you  should  consider  these 
details  as  of  vital  importance. 

We  have  not  had  the  time  to  consider  in  detail  all  the  remain- 
ing bills,  but  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  Bill  No.  22  requiring  a  wash  sink  for  every  10 
employees.  Investigations  has  shown  us  that  not  more  than  20  7© 
of  the  employees  of  any  factory  ever  make  use  of  wash  sinks, 
and  that  with  the  ordinary  facilities  existing  in  up-to-date  fac- 
tories, there  has  been  no  complaint  of  lack  of  opportunity  for 
cleanliness.  We  believe  that  one  wash  sink  for  every  50  em- 
ployees would  cover  the  ground  as  fully  as  needs  be  covered. 


; 


We  have  not  been  able  to  give  thorough  consideration  to  the 
proposed  amendment  in  your  Bill  No.  15,  but  we  are  giving 
study  to  this  bill,  and  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  make  helpful 

suggestion. 

Jn  closing  we  reiterate  what  we  have  said  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  this  communication.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  aid  your 
commission  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this 
communication  will  not  be  taken  in  any  other  spirit.  You  expect 
from  us  frank  expression  of  those  considerations  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  in  order  that  your  commission  may  be  fair  to  all 
interests.  We  are  assuming  that  your  commission  desires  the 
maximum  of  safety,  and  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the  industries 
of  this  State. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     EUGENE  S.  BENJAMIN, 

President,  Clothing  Trade  Association. 

CHAKLES  M.  COHEN, 

Of  the  CloaJc,  Suit  and  Shirt  Mannufadurers 
Protective  Association, 

JAMES  R  KEISER, 

President,  The  Wholesale  Mens  Furnishing 
Association,  Incorporated, 

SAMUEL  FLOEBSHEIMER, 

President,  Dress  and   Waist  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

LOUIS  MALVIN, 

Of  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Incor- 
porated. 
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VUI 

Resolutions 

Kesolutions  Adopted  at  the  32nd  Annual  Convention  ow 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor^  Held  at 

Rochester^  N.  Y.,  November  11-23,  1912. 

"  Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
created  a  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  without  compensation, 
to  perform  the  service  of  making  investigations  of  and  exposing 
the  evil  conditions  attending  modern  industry  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and. 

Whereas,  As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  this  Commission 
a  number  of  remedial  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  j  and 

Whereas,  As  a  result  of  the  further  work  of  the  Commission 
it  is  expected  that  additional  laws  will  be  formulated  and  enacted 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature ;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  conven- 
tion assembled  most  heartily  approves  and  endorses  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission  and  its  work  and  not 
only  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  Conmiission,  but  that 
the  several  other  States  of  our  Union  shall  enter  upon  a  similar 
line  of  worL" 


Resolutions  of  Consumers'  League. 

I.  Whereas,  The  Consumers'  League  of  the  City  of  New  York 
recognizes  the  urgent  necessity  of  progressive  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  500,000  working  women  in  this  State,  and  for 
the  efficient  enforcement  of  such  labor  laws, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Consumers'  League  endorses  the  work 
of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  which  for  two  years  past 
has  been  engaged  in  a  searching  investigation  and  study  of  con- 
ditions of  employment  in  this  State,  and 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Consumers'  League  also  endorses  the 
bills  proposed  by  the  Commission  for  the  radical  reorganization 
of  the  Labor  Department. 
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II.  Whereas,  The  recent  hearings  of  the  Factory  Commission 
has  shown  the  labor  of  young  children  in  canneries  and  in  tene- 
ment house  manufacture  to  be  a  scandalous  abuse,  and 

Whereas,  The  preservation  of  the  race  demands  the  adequate 
protection  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  at  least. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Consumers'  League  endorse  the  Bill 
of  the  Commission,  Senate  Bill  No.  101,  which  would  entirely 
abolish  such  labor  of  children. 

III.  Whereas,  The  State  Labor  Department  has  the  welfare 
of  almost  a  million  citizens  in  its  care,  and 

Whereas,  It  can  perform  this  service  with  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency only  if  the  Labor  Commissioner  is  a  man  of  high  ability, 
experience  and  breadth  of  vision. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Consumers'  League  call  upon  the 
Governor  and  the  several  members  of  the  Factory  Commission  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  Labor  Commissioner  thoroughly 
qualified  to  hold  this  high  office. 

IV.  Whereas,  A  period  of  rest  at  night  for  women  employed 
in  factories  is  essential  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  women, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  their  vitality  as  future  wives  and  mothers, 
and  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  international  treaties  in  Europe 
prohibiting  night  work  for  women  in  industries. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Consumers'  League  endorse  the  Bill 
of  the  Factory  Commission,  providing  for  such  a  period  of  rest 
at  night  between  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

Resolutions  of  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

Rochester,  N.  F.,  December,  14,  1912 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner. 

Chairman,  The  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Com- 
mission, New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: — 

At  the  fifty-eight  annual  convention  of  this  Society,  just  closed, 
held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  following  resolution  was 

imanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas,  Through  notices  in  the  daily  press  and  through 
other  sources,  it  hae  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  various 
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alleged  abuses  have  grown  up  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and 

Whereas^  We  have  also  seen  in  the  daily  press  statements  to 
the  effect  that  you  have  expressed  the  intention  of  recommending 
to  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  laws  restricting  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  in  such  canning  factories;  and 

Whereas,  The  canning  factories  of  the  State  of  New  York  are 
large  consumers  of  the  crops  which  we  grow, — berries,  cherries, 
currants,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples,  and  whilst  not  wishing 
to  condone  evils  that  may  need  correction  by  the  legislative  action ; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society,  realizing  the  perishable  nature  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  constitute  the  raw  materials  of  canning  factories ; 
and  also  realizing  that  frequently  climatic  conditions  force  these 
crops  upon  them  faster  than  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  ordinary 
working  day,  trust  that  you  will  not  recommend  such  conditions 
upon  the  fruit  canners  as  will  destroy  or  materially  reduce  the 
large  and  growing  demand  which  they  have  been  making  for  our 
products." 

Let  me  add,  sir,  that  this  Society  is  composed  of  the  leading 
fruit-growers  of  the  Empire  State,  having  a  membership  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred,  with  W.  C.  Barry,  head  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  this  city,  as  its  president  for  the  past  quarter  century. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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